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The  origin  and  progreso  of  tho  United  States  are  without  a  paralleL  In> 
stead  of  emcri^ng  gradually  to  the  light  of  civilization,  we  commenced  our 
national  oxistonce,  as  it  were,  in  manhood.  A  portion  of  the  mont  excellent 
and  learned  men,  of  the  most  civilized  nation  on  earth,  were  removed  from 
all  the  influence  of  unjust  lawi  and  unwise  or  oppressive  usages.  They 
were  brought  to  a  country  in  which  they  could  enjoy  torritory  without  a 
limit,  and  liberty  without  a  restraint ;  and  were  left,  with  all  the  aid  to  be 
derived  from  the  experience  of  ages,  to  establish  a  new  and  more  perfect 
form  of  government,  which  should  at  once  secure  the  freedom  and  happiness 
of  the  people,  and  servo  as  a  model  to  other  nations.  They  were  sustained 
in  their  struggle  with  the  sufferings  and  dangeis  of  the  wilderness.  As  soon 
as  the  arm  of  oppres>ion  was  stretched  forth  to  abridge  their  privileges,  it 
was  withered ;  and  their  freedom  was  guaranteed  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
power  on  earth.  It  would  seem  as  if  Divine  Providence  intended  to  institute 
in  this  country  the  most  important,  perhap;)  the  last,  experiment,  to  decide 
whether  the  interests  of  a  nation  can  be  satrly  entrusted  to  their  own  manage- 
ment, or  whether  they  need  to  be  controlled  by  the  strong  arm  of  one  or  a 
few  rulers.  Should  an  experiment,  made  under  such  circumstances,  fail, 
the  friends  of  liberty  must  fold  their  arms  in  despair,  and  endeavor  to  close 
tbeir  eyes  on  all  the  miseries  around  them,  as  the  inevitable  results  of  human 
weakness. 

In  this  view,  responsibilities  of  the  highest  and  most  peculiar  kind  devolve 
upon  us.     In  the  language  of  a  writer,  contemporary  with  our  revolution  — 
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'  Should  the  United  States  escape  some  dangers,  and  take  proper  care  to 
throw  themselves  open  to  future  iinproveinents,  it  will  be  true  of  them  as 
it  was  of  the  people  of  the  Jews,  that  in  them  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
should  be  blessed.  Perhaps  there  never  existed  a  people  on  whose  wisdom 
and  virtue  more  depended^  or  to  whom  a  station  of  more  importance  in  the 
plan  of  Providence  has  been  assigned' 

We  have  secured  to  all,  the  Ircedom  of  election  and  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  It  is  for  us  to  prove  that  they  will  not  result  in  that  licentiousness 
and  anarchy  which  are  predicted  as  their  inevitable  consequences.  We  have 
withdrawn  tlie  suppoi-t  of  the  State  from  reli;2;iun.  It  is  tor  us  to  prove  that 
puie  religion  does  not  need  external  aid,  and  that  it  will  not  be  extinguished 
for  the  want  of  human  patrona;;c. 

The  friends  and  the  enemies  of  liberal  institutions  are  looking  for  the  result 
of  this  experiment  with  the  most  intense  interest. 

On  our  eflbrts,  under  Providence,  this  result  depends,  and  they  must  be 
immediate  and  vigorous  and  unremitted.  Who  thnt  has  observed  the  progress 
of  crime,  and  the  unblushing  manner  in  which  the  most  corrupt  principles 
are  publicly  avowed,  can  tail  to  see  tliat  the  flood-gate  of  corruption  is  opened^ 
and  that  unless  the  torient  be  arrested,  it  must  sweep  away  this  fabric  of 
liberty  and  happiness,  the  result  of  the  labors  and  sufferings  of  two  centuries? 
There  is  a  controversy  to  be  maintained  with  ignorance  and  prejudice  and 
irreligion  and  corruption,  which  demands  the  united  cfibrts  of  all  who  vene- 
rate the  laws  of  God  and  the  institutions  of  our  fathers,  or  desire  the  happiness 
of  posterity — a  controversy  of  such  paramount  importance,  that  we  could  wish 
to  see  all  others  laid  aside,  however  momentous  in  themselves,  by  those  who 
are  engaged  immediately  in  this.  Let  but  a  spirit  go  forth  like  that  which 
animated  our  fathers  in  their  struggle  against  poIitic:\l  oppression,  and  lead  us 
to  struggle  with  equal  vigor  and  with  equal  unanimity  ae;ainst  these  common 
enemies  which  threaten  the  very  foundation  of  our  liberties,  and  we  may 
hope  like  them  to  conquer,  and  like  them  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  toils,  and 
transmit  them  to  our  descendants.  Our  country  may  yet  be  safe,  and  the 
world  may  yet  be  convinced  that  the  many  can  be  rendered  more  capable 
of  governing  than  the  few.  But  if  we  slumber  over  our  danger  or  shrink 
back  from  the  contest,  our  country  is  lost,  our  institutions  must  be  trampled 
under  foot,  and  the  name  of  America  be  inscribed  on  the  broken  column 
which  records  the  weakness  and  the  ruin  of  republics. 

But  •  Enough  of  this,'  we  are  told  —  •  Enough  of  prophecy  and  of  appeal  — 
We  know  Uie  danger — How  shall  it  be  averted  ? '  Not  certainly  by  refusinz 
to  examine  it  in  those  details  which  alone  can  make  us  feel  its  extent  and 
magnitude,  and  thus  prepare  us  to  act  with  energy  ; — nor  yet  by  foldmg  our 
arms  in  despair,  and  regarding  it  as  the  common  and  inevitable  lot  of  nations. 

In  reference  to  this  great  question,  no  tiuth  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
foundation  of  every  free  government  must  be  laid  in  the  intelligence  and 
moral  principle  of  tlie  people,  which  can  be  produced  only  by  a  good  edu- 
cation. It  is  in  tlie  diffusion  and  improvement  of  education,  therefore,  that 
we  can  find  the  only  security  for  the  preservation  of  our  free  institutions. 
It  is  the  want  of  this,  which  has  converted  the  nominally  free  governments 
of  South  America  into  military  despotisms.  It  was  from  the  same  defect, 
that  the  effort  to  establish  a  free  government  in  France  began  with  lawlcn 
licentiousness,  and  terminated  in  absolute  tyranny.  Without  education,  the 
elec);ors  will  have  neither  the  intelligence  nor  the  principle  necessary  to 
direct  them  in  discerninsf  the  be^t  measures  or  selecting  thr  best  men,  or 
adopting  the  proper  means  to  accomplish  tbfi  great  ends  of  government,  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  happiness  of  the  people.  They  will  be 
guided  by  their  own  selfish  passions  or  narrow  views,  and  left  to  follow  in 
blind  submission,  the  counsels  of  a  sage,  or  the  seductions  of  a  demagogue,  as 
chance  may  direct.    Such  electors  could  scarcely  fail  to  appoint  incompetent 
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or  nnwortfay  mien ;  and  in  Bach  hands  the  wi?est  and  freest  constitution  will 
sink  into  a  dead  letter,  or  hecome  the  instrument  of  oppression  and  corruption. 

Such  were  the  views  which  influenced  our  ancestors  in  the  careful  mea- 
sures they  adopted  for  the  establishment  and  maintcndnce  of  schools,  before 
they  had  secured  even  the  common  comforts  of  life  ;  and  it  is  only  in  follow- 
ing this  noble  example  that  we  can  hope  to  preserve  and  hand  down  to  pos- 
terity the  blessings  which  have  descended  to  us—  blessings  which  he 
only  can  appreciate  who  has  groaned  under  the  rod  of  tyranny,  or  breathed 
the  atmosphere  of  oppression  in  other  lands.  But  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
object,  our  efforts  must  be  extended,  our  sacrifices  increased,  in  proportion 
to  our  sphere  of  action.  They  founded  establishments  for  one  or  two  millions 
of  people.  We  must  form  them  for  twelve  millions,  and  must  place  them 
upon  such  a  basis  that  they  will  gradually  extend  themselves  to  meet  the 
tDonts  rfthe  fifty  millions  who  will  occupy  these  States  while  many  of  us 
•re  yet  alive,  unless  we  wish  to  see  our  political  institutions  crumbling  into 
ruin  from  the  ignorance  and  corruption  of  those  to  whose  care  they  are 
entrusted. 

Our  population  advances  with  a  rapidity  scarcely  known  in  the  annals  of 
the  world.  During  some  single  hour  which  we  niay  devote  to  reflection  on  this 
iubject,  according  to  the  estimates  founded  on  the  increase  of  our  population 
for  years  past,  eighty  children  will  be  added  to  our  numbers  in  different  parts 
of  the  Union — in  24  hours,  2000 — and  before  the  close  of  a  year  700,000  of 
these  little  strangers  will  come  among  us.  According  to  similar  estimates, 
only  850,000  deaths  occur  in  the  same  period.  Tlic  remaining  350,000 
will  be  so  many  added  to  our  population.  In  tho^c  States  where  our  schools 
are  in  the  best  condition,  one  in  four  of  the  population  is  in  the  course  of  edu- 
cation; and  according  to  this  proportion  nearly  100,000  will  be  added  to  the 
list  of  children  to  be  taught  For  these  we  must  pcovide  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1000  new  schools,  and  1000  teachers  capable  of  forming  them  into  good 
men  and  useful  members  of  society,  and  intelligent  and  honest  electors.  In 
the  folk)wing  year,  an  increased  task  must  be  performed,  and  the  efforts  must 
be  redoubled  from  year  to  year,  even  to  maintain  society  in  its  present  state 
of  intelligence  and  purity.  But  this  is  not  enough.  Who  does  not  see  daily 
evidence  that  we  need  greatly  to  advance  liolh  in  intelligence  and  in  purity 
to  resist  the  constant  temptations  arising  from  the  increase  of  luxury  and  the 
love  of  ease,  the  insidious  progress  of  exterior  refmemcnt,  and  the  constantly 
fresh  demands  for  honor  and  office  and  riches  which  these  causes  produce? 
Who  will  dare  to  rely  on  these  deceptive  appearances  of  prosperity,  this  de- 
lusive glare  of  wealth  and  glory  ?  The  trunk  of  the  tree  may  rise,  and  its 
branches  spread,  and  its  leaves  expand,  and  its  fruits  ripen,  so  as  to  excite  the 
admiration  and  gratify  the  taste  of  every  npcctator ;  but  unless  its  roots  spread 
wider  and  strike  deeper  in  the  same  proportion,  it  only  becomes  a  broader 
mark  and  an  easier  prey  for  the  first  blast  of  the  tempest,  and  will  present  a 
more  conspicuous  and  lamentable  scene  of  destruction. 

It  is  as  patriots  no  less  than  as  christians  that  we  should  look  at  this  subject 
with  the  most  intense  anxiety.  The  labors  of  our  legislators,  our  magistrates 
and  our  ministers  must  be  all  equally  in  vain,  unless  there  is  intelligence  on 
which  they  can  act,  and  principle  to  which  they  can  appeal,  cultivated  in 
childhood  and  matured  in  riper  years.  Nay,  without  this,  the  legislator,  the 
magistrate,  and  the  minister,  will  descend  together  into  the  same  gulf  of 
ignorance  and  corruption. 

But  how  are  these  great  objects  to  be  secured  ?    To  act  upon  the  present 

generation  is  indeed  comparatively  hopeless ;  and  that  which  is  rising  to  man- 
ood  is  fast  advancing  beyond  our  reach.  Still  we  hope  that  the  measures 
now  adopting  will  not  be  useless  to  them.  But  in  thirty  three  years  the  ex- 
^*^1^  generation  will  be  past,  and   their  placet  in  society,  in  our  eouncil 
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chambert,  our  courts  and  public  offices  will  be  filled  by  those  who  now  occupy 
our  nurseries  and  schools.  It  is  there  that  the  redemption  of  the  nation  must 
be  accomplished,  and  the  continuance  of  its  institutions  be  secured.  It 
is  on  these  future  clcrton  and  rulers  of  our  country  that  we  must  act.  It  i9 
these  whom  we  must  prepare  to  re&ist  its  progress  to  ruin,  or  revive  its  fading 
glories. 

To  prepare  them  for  this  f^reat  work — to  fit  them  for  sustaining  before 
jealous  enemies  and  anxious  friends,  the  freest,  noblest  system  of  govern- 
ment the  world  ever  saw — they  must  be  furnished  with  the  necesBary  power — 
they  must  be  inspired  with  the  appropriate  disposition.  Their  minds  must 
be  trained  to  vigor  and  stored  wiili  knowle<lge  to  give  them  the  capacity  for 
■o  great  a  task  ;  and  their  bodies  must  be  disciplined  to  that  hardihood  neces- 
sary to  sustain  them  in  its  execution.  But  if  this  be  all,  it  may  only  place  a 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  madman  or  an  assassin.  It  is  power  abused  which 
we  have  most  to  dread  ;  and  it  matters  little,  for  the  moment  at  least,  whether 
it  be  in  the  hands  of  an  unprincipled  nation  or  a  corrupt  king.  The  guilty  will 
•till  triumph  and  the  innocent  suffer.  Nor  is  that  freedom  worth  the  name 
which  leaves  a  people  in  bondage  to  their  passions  and  in  dread  of  one 
another.  The  meridian  splendor  of  science  may  only  serve,  like  the  blaze  of 
the  northern  lights,  to  display  a  scene  of  desolation  beyond  the  power  of  man 
to  revive. 

In  the  language  of  a  late  eloquent  discourse,  *  Man  may  master  nature 
to  become  in  turn  \U  slave.' — *  Civilization,  so  far  from  being  able  of  itself 
to  give  moral  strength  and  elevation,  includes  causes  of  degradation  which 
nofiiing  but  the  religious  principle  can  withstand.  This  gives  life,  strength, 
elevation  to  the  mind.  It  has  accomplished  more  ;  has  strengtiiened  man  to 
do  and  to  suffer  more  than  any  other  principle.'  And  in  speaking  of  religion, 
we  mean  Christianity— the  religion  of  the  Bible.  In  the  language  of  the 
same  writer,  *  We  know  no  other  religion  ;  for  whatever  of  truth  we  find  in 
other  systems  is  but  a  faint  anticipation  or  reflection  of  this.'  It  is  in  the  Bible 
we  find  the  only  permanent  charter  of  liberty  ;  the  only  principle  which  makes 
us  truly  free  in  teaching  us  to  disregard  all  the  vain  promises  and  threatenings 
of  man  in  view  of  the  protection  of  an  Almighty  hand,  and  the  retributions 
of  another  world.  He  whose  hopes  and  fears  terminate  in  anything  short  of 
Deity,  or  rest  on  any  thing  but  the  assurances  of  his  word,  is  ever  in  slavery 
to  the  influence  of  man,  and  the  uncertainties  of  time. 

If  our  country  is  to  be  maintained  in  its  blessings  and  privileges,  it  is 
by  combining  sound  instruction  with  the  training  which  will  form  the 
cnaractor,  and  foundin?  both  upon  the  religion  or  the  Bible.     Education 
mu&t  no  longer  be  confounded  with  Instruction,  which  is  in  truth,  only  a 
means  in  that  course  of  training  which  is  designed  to  produce  men.     It 
must  be  thorough  in  its  character  and  unirersml  in  its  appfiration.   We  were 
deeply  interested  in  the  remark  of  De  Rosso,  a  distinguished  professor  of 
law  in  the  University  of  Pisa,  who  was  at  the  same  time  much  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  education.     lie  observed  that  these  two  objects  of  pursuit 
were  closely  allied  ;  that  the  business  of  the  legislator  was  to  continue 
the  education  of  the  man  when  age  had  released  him  from  the  control  of 
masters  and  tutors.     It  is  in  this  enlarged  sense  that  wo  wish  to  see  the 
subject  taken  up.     Nay  more  ;  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  world  itself 
is  but  a  vast  institution  in  which  the  orreat  Educator  of  our  race  has  been 
for  centuries  training  nations  as  well  as  individuals  by  every  method  of 
instruction  and  discipline;  and  it  is  of  great  importance  to  observe    the 
course  of  Providence  in  this  immense  system  of  education  as  a  model  for 
our  own  imitation,  so  far  as  he  has  seen  fit  to  delegate  the  power  to  us. 

But  the  means  of  education,  once  devised,  must  be  universally  applied. 
No  effort  is  perhaps  more  important  than  to  educate  that  sex  who  are  doK- 
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tined  to  gife  the  infant  mind  its  first  impression.  We  fear  no  plans  of 
improvemeDt  can  be  effectual  which  do  not  aim  at  purifying  these  foun- 
tains of  maternal  influence,  whose  clear  or  turbid  waters  may  be  perceived 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  stream,  and  after  being  apparently  lost  in 
the  floods  of  influence  poured  in  from  other  quarters,  often  reappear,  and 
give  their  hue  to  the  broad  river  which  is  flowing  into  the  ocean. 

Next  in  importance  to  Female  Education  we  deem  the  subject  of  Infant 
Educatum.   Mothers  must  not  only  be  properly  educated,  but  they  must  be 
taught  and  prepared  to  educate  their  children.     It  seems  to  us  capable  of 
demonstration,  that  no  thorough  influence  of  the  kind  to  be  desired  can  be 
exerted  on  the  character  of  a  generation,  unless  it  be  commenced  at  the 
period  when  the  mind  is  most  susceptible.     Leave  the  child  six  years,  and 
many  of  his  propensities  will  become  flxed  ;  many  of  his  habits  established 
beyond  the  hope  of  change.     Means  roust  be  provided  for  the  education 
of  orphans,  and  of  those  infants  scarcely  less  than  orphans,  who  on  account 
of  the  ill  health,  or  oppressive  labors,  or  distracting  cares,  or  incapacity  of 
their  mothers,  are  consigned  to  domestics,  who  seldom  have  any  degree  of 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  such  a  task.     For  this  purpose  we  know  of 
no  etiicient  plan  in  the  actual  state  of  society  but  the  establishment  of  In- 
fant Schools  ;  and  we  believe  tliis  must  bo  the  basis  of  every  efficient  sys- 
tem of  national  education. 

At  the  present  moment  and  in  reference  to  practical  eflbrt.  Primary 
Schools  are  the  paramount  object  of  atiention^  and  we  cannot  but  think 
that  they  need  radical  reformation  as  to  the  subjects  and  manner  of  in- 
struction. 

In  the  same  rank  are  to  be  placed  our  Sunday  Schools,  not  only  as  afford- 
ing important  supplementary  instruction  to  that  afiorded  by  our  primary 
schools,  but  as  means  of  occupying  usefully  a  day  too  oi\en  spent  in  cor- 
rupting idleness;  and  we  cannot  but  believe  that  these  also  are  susceptible 
of  important  improvements. 

When  improvements  in  schools  are  devised  and  proposed,  the  only  means 
for  carrying  them  into  eflbct  will  be  to  provide  competent  teachers  and  to 
prepate  them  for  their  task,  not  only  by  a  course  of  instruction,  designed 
for  their  personal  improvement,  but  by  teaching  them/iotr  to  instruct  and 
to  educate    For  this  purpose.  Seminaries  for  Teachers  must  be  founded,  de- 
voted exclusively  to  this  object,  as  is  done  in  the  most  improved  countries 
of  Europe.     But  in  order  to  secure  to  this  great  cause,  the  laborer  who  is 
thus  qualified,  another  step  not  less  important  must  be  taken.     A  -perma- 
nent class  of  instructers  must  be  formed  by  elevating  them  to  a  higher  rank 
in  society,  and  affording  them  an  adequate  support.     We  arc  ashamed  to 
speak  of  that  parsimony  which  prevails  in  so  many  portions  of  our  coun- 
try :  but  we  ask,  how  can  we  anticipate  any  improvement  in  our  schools 
so  long  as  the  pay  of  our  teachers  so  generally  compels  them  to  take  rank 
in  their  modes  of  living  and  in  society  with  day  laborers,  and  absolutely 
precludes  the  time  and  the  means  of  improvement  by  books  and  study. 
We  fully  agree  in  opinion  with  a  correspondent  who  observes  :  *  The  office 
of  teachers  ought  to  take  rank  with  the  magistracy  and  the  ministry.     It 
ought  to  be  coveted  by  men  of  the  best  talents,  and  rewarded  by  the  best 
salaries.*     It  is  not  usually  to  be  expected  that  men  who  are  capable  of 
occupying  a  place  in  professional  life,  which  will  bring  them  into  the  so- 
eiety  of  the  first  in  the  land,  and  furnish  them  the  means  of  maintaining 
their  station  in  it,  will  abandon  these  for  one  which  subjects  them  to  severe 
labors,  without  adequate  compensation,  without  respect,  and  too  oflen 
without  gratitude. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  a  foundation  for  national  improvement  should  be 
liid,  broad  and  deep,  in  the  education  of  children  from  the  earlie.«t  age ; 
and  especially  in  the  preparation  of  those,  whose  duty  it  is  to  cultivate  ths 
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ferm  of  thought  and  form  the  habits  of  thinking  and  feeling.  But  we  need 
igher  institutiona  of  the  ina««t  improved  character,  to  call  into  exercise  the 
powers,  which  are  developed  iu  primary  schools,  and  to  teach  the  pupil  how 
to  use  those  keys  of  knowledge,  those  instruments  of  thought  and  action, 
which  he  has  been  collecting,  m  the  elements  ol  language  and  the  principles 
of  science. 

We  need  Practical  Schooh,  in  which  science  and  art  shall  be  taught,  not 
merely  in  order  to  improve  agriculture  and  manufactures,  but  as  a  means  of 
elevating  the  laborer  and  the  artist  to  the  rank  of  thinking  beings,  in  connexion 
with  their  occupation  itself.  We  need  Literary  and  Scientific  InstitutionSj 
Academies  and  Gijninattiunu,  and  Colleges  and  complete  Universities,  in 
which  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  the  heart  shall  be  continued  upon  the 
best  principles,  to  prepare  profesr^ional  men  and  magistrates,  to  whom  an 
intelligent  and  virtuous  people  can  cheerfully  confide  their  interests,  their 
health,  their  liberties,  and  the  ordinances  of  religion.  In  many  of  these 
institutions,  much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  state  and  elevate  the  tone  of 
education ;  but  there  is  no  magic  in  classic  lore,  or  scientific  truth,  to  form 
able  scholars  and  complete  men,  from  pupils  bred  up  to  feeble  efforts,  super- 
ficial acquisitions,  and  imperfect  or  corrupt  habits.  They  cannot  erect  a 
superstructure  broader  than  the  foundation ;  they  cannot  go  far  in  advance 
of  theactual  state  of  our  youth  and  the  opinion  of  society  ;  and  their  pro- 
gress must  depend  upon  the  improvement  of  those  schools,  from  which  they 
receive  their  pupils.  But  it  is  obviously  of  the  highest  importance  to  their 
own  interests,  as  well  as  to  the  national  welfare,  that  they  should  promote 
this  improvement,  by  every  means  in  their  power ;  and  especially  by  con- 
tinually extending  the  qualifications  they  demand  from  those,  whom  they 
receive,  and  urging  them,  with  increasing  exactness,  as  rapidly  as  public 
opinion  will  allow  ;  and  leading  their  pupils  still  farther  into  the  immeasura- 
ble fields  of  science.  We  cannot  here  refrain  from  expressing  our  hopes, 
that  the  love  of  gain,  with  which  w^e  are  charged  as  a  nation,  may  not 
interfere  with  a  subject  so  sacred.  We  see  not  how  these  objects  can  be 
accomplished  without  union ;  but  we  hope  it  will  be,  by  union  founded  on  a 
benevolent  principle.  We  should  dread,  as  the  greatest  curse  of  our  coun- 
try, to  see  education  become  an  affair  of  the  stock  market,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mind  and  the  heart,  a  subject  of  mere  mercantile  speculation, 
a  resource  for  those,  whose  ignorance  or  imprudence  renders  them  unfit 
for  every  other  occupation.  But  it  is  of  no  small  importance  that  the  valu- 
able knowledge,  acquired  at  schools  and  colleges,  should  be  preserved,  and 
enlarged,  and  diffused,  by  some  plan  that  will  bring  the  educated  into 
frequent  communication  with  each  other,  and  immediate  contact  with 
society.  Such  a  metliod  we  believe  is  to  be  found  in  the  happy  conception 
of  Lyceums  and  Coniacntions  for  towns,  counties  and  states.  We  cordially 
wish  them  success,  as  institutions  fitted  to  raise  the  standard  of  intellect  and 
education,  and  improve  the  tone  of  social  intercourse  and  moral  feeling,  by 
presenting  elevating  subjects  for  social  investigation  ;  and  we  hope  to  render 
this  work  a  means  of  promoting  their  objects.  Like  other  institutions,  they 
arc  liable  to  abu^o,  and  a  great  responsibility  devolves  upon  those,  w^ho 
direct  them.  But  who  would  dry  up  the  river,  because  it  sometimes  breaks 
over  its  banks ;  or  shut  out  the  rays  of  the  sun,  because  they  cherish  the 
noxious  weed,  as  well  as  the  nutritious  plant  ? 

At  this  stage,  the  individual  is  consigned  for  education  to  the  charge  of  laws 
and  magistrates,  and  the  influence  of  society ;  and  here  we  must  leave  the 
subject  to  our  brethren  of  the  political  journals,  begging  them,  however, 
to  recollect,  tliat  the  principles  of  human  nature  are  not  changed  by  passing 
the  birthday  which  releases  us  from  parental  control ;  and  that  the  influence 
of  hope  and  fear,  of  rigor  and  kindness,  upon  the  man,  are  essentially  the 
same  as  on  the  child. 
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One  interesting  branch  of  the  social  institutions  for  education  we  shall  look 
at  with  deep  interest,  and  hope  to  draw  from  it  luany  hints  of  the  first 
importance  for  the  improvement  of  schools — wc  mean  our  prisons,  and  the 
discipline,  which  has  been  so  successfully  employed  to  restrain  and  to  reform 
both  juvenile  and  abandoned  criminals.  And  we  earnestly  propose  the 
question ;  Why  should  the  high  privileges  of  Houses  of  Kelu<re  and  Asylums 
for  Refonnation  t>e  contined  to  those  only,  who  have  incurred  the  penalty  of 
some  law  of  the  land?  We  demand  why  such  moral  lazarettos  are  not 
provided  for  those  unhappy  youth,  who  have  been  led  a:^tray  into  evil 
courses  not  less  destructive  to  their  peace  and  character,  who  are  excluded 
from  our  institutions  that  they  may  not  infect  those  around  them,  and  are 
sent,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  to  the  merchant  ship,  the  navy,  or  tlie  army,  as  the 
only  schools  of  reformation  ?  What  might  not  be  done,  by  such  institutions, 
to  heal  the  broken  hearts  of  parents,  and  reclaim  the  wandering  youth,  who 
were  the  rising  hopes  of  the  state  ? 

To  coni^>le  parents — and  render  children  happy — to  save  the  rising  hopes 
of  the  state — to  preserve  the  republic  itself — and  thus  to  establish  a  beacon 
to  guide  other  nations  on  the  way  to  freedom  and  happiness,  and  secure  to 
generations  yet  unborn  blessing:)  even  greater  than  those  which  we  enjoy ; — 
these  are  objects  to  warm  every  heart,  to  aiouse  every  nerve  to  action, 
to  make  every  sacrifice  easy,  every  effort  delightful.  But  tliese  are  not  the 
highest,  noblest  objects  we  may  hope  to  accomplish.  By  the  blessing  of 
God  and  the  proper  use  of  the  truth  he  has  revealed,  we  may  secure 
benefits  as  far  exceeding  these,  as  eternity  surpasses  time. 

We  may  prepare  men  to  be  subjects  of  a  kingdom  which  will  never  end, 
whose  institutions  are  formed  by  Infinite  Wisdom,  and  administered  by 
Infinite  Goodness,  and  secured  by  Almighty  Power.  W'e  may  fit  them  to 
be  fellow  citizens  of  that  glorious  community  to  be  composed  of  all  the  wise 
and  good,  that  are,  and  have  been,  and  shall  be,  in  all  lands  and  in  all  ages, — 
a  community,  in  which  error,  and  suffering,  and  crime,  shall  be  unknown, 
whose  sun  of  intellectual  aod  moral  light  shall  never  attain  its  meridian,  but, 
forever  rising  and  sendii.g  forth  new  floods  of  glory,  shall  produce  a  never 
ending  progress  in  peifcclion  and  in  bliss. 

Such  are  the  objects,  in  view  of  which  the  editor  has  been  led  to  conse- 
crate his  life  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  to  these  he  intends  to  devote  the 
pages  of  this  work,  in  its  restricted  sphere,  wliich  embraces  the  manner  rather 
than  the  matter  of  instruction,   and  must  leave  much  to  be  supplied  by 
other  works,  especially  in  reference  to  religion.      Pie  has  undertaken  its 
publication,  not  as  a  new  responsibility,  but  as  a  means  of  discharging  those 
obligations  in  reference  to  this  subject,  which  have  long  pressed   heavily 
upon  him,  and  which  he  believes  are  imposed,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
upon  every  American  citizen.     It  is  on  this  ground  that  ho  solicits  the 
co-operation  of  every  friend  of  education,  in  rendering  this  work — theirs* 
established,  and  the  only  one  in  this  form  yet  existing,  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  collection  and  diffusion  of  information  on  a  subject  of  national  interest — 
a  national  work.     It  is  in  this  view  that  he  appeals  to  his  countrymen  for 
an  amount  of  patronage,  which  shall  enable  him  to  secure  such  aid,  and  con- 
duct the  work  in  such  a  manner,  as  its  importance  demands,  and  whicfi,  in  this 
busy  land,  .shall  hcreafler  ensure  its  existence.     Pie  is  bound  to  add,  that  the 
Journal  of  Education  has,  more  than  once,  been  on  the  point  of  di<«.solution, 
for  want  of  such  patronage,  and  that  it  noic  hardy  pays  the  expense  qf 
printing  and  circulation.      He  cannot  lose  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
nis  deep  sense  of  the  service  rendered  to  our  counlry  by  the  Editor  of  the 
first  series  of  this  Journal,  in  his  pcrs<rvering  cflbrts  to  rouse  and  direct  the 
feelings  of  the  community  on  this  great   subject,  amidst  difficulties  which 
wmUd  have  disheartened  one  less  devoted  to  the  cause. 
In  endeavoring  to  make  the  work  subservient  to  the  great  objects  pro- 
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posed,  the  editor  designs  to  render  it  what  its  name  implies  —  AiiiialH  of 
Education  and  Instruction  —  and  to  draw  from  other  countries  and  other 
ages,  the  results  which  experience  affords,  and  especially  such  as  his  own 
observation  has  led  him  to  verify,  in  reference  to  the  ^eat  principles  of 
education,  and  the  best  methods  of  instruction.  A  considerable  collection 
of  materials  derived  from  personal  observation  of  foreign  institutions,  and 
personal  interviews  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  educators  of  Eu- 
rope, among  whom  were  Pestalozzi  and  Fellenberor,  a  collection  of  the  most 
recent  and  valuable  books  on  this  subject,  a  series  of  foreign  periodicals 
devoted  to  it,  and  the  correspondence  of  many  friends  of  education  abroad, 
will,  we  trust,  furnish  one  department  of  the  Annals  with  much  that  is  valu- 
able and  practical.  Another  portion  of  the  work  will  be  devoted  to  the 
results  of  experiments  in  the  schools,  institutions,  and  families  of  our  own 
country ;  and  in  reference  to  this  object  he  solicits  communications  from 
thosa  engaged  in  education,  accompanied  by  their  names.  A  third  division 
of  the  work  will  be  occupied  with  essays,  discussions,  and  reviews,  and  the 
remainder  with  notices  of  books  and  general  intelligence,  which  will  render 
the  work  as  far  as  may  bo,  a  Journal  of  the  Ijiterary  Institutions  of  our 
country,  and  a  record  of  the  general  state  and  progress  of  education.  In 
the  two  last  departments  he  nos  secured  the  aid  of  gentlemen  who  enjoy 
the  public  confidence,  whose  rich  experience  and  important  views  on  this 
subject,  he  hopes  thus  to  elicit  for  the  benefit  of  our  numerous  rising 
fleminaries,  and  whoso  extended  correspondence  places  thorn  in  communi- 
cation with  the  friends  of  education  throughout  our  country. 

In  reference  to  the  principles  on  which  the  work  is  to  be  managed,  he 
trusts  they  are  sufficiently  developed  in  the  remarks  already  made,  and 
deems  it  more  proper  to  refer  to  the  present  and  future  numbers,  than  to 
attempt  a  more  extended  statement,  whose  necessary  brevity  on  a  subject 
so  vast,  would  only  render  it  liable  to  misinterpretation.  He  believes  there 
are  great  and  immutable  principles  in  education,  as  in  every  otlior  science, 
and  among  these  he  regards  that  already  stated  as  holding  the  first  rank — 
that  knowledge  and  instruction  are  but  moans  to  the  great  ends  of  educa- 
tion, the  formation  of  the  moral  being,  and  his  preparation,  by  the  harmo- 
nious dovelopement  of  all  his  powers,  for  usefulness  and  happiness  in  every 
tta^e  of  his  existence.  At  the  same  time  ho  believes  with  a  distinguished 
writer  that,  *  Utter  ignorance  is  the  most  effectual  fortification  to  a  vicious 
state  of  tlie  mind,  not  only  defeating  the  ultimate  efficacy  of  tlie  moans  for 
making  men  wiser  and  belter,  but  standing  in  preliminary  defiance  to  their 
very  application.'  He  hails  every  effort  made  for  the  promotion  of  know- 
ledge, as  an  inroad  upon  the  kingdom  of  darknes<«,  and  an  essential  prelimi- 
nary to  the  introduction  of  truth,  and  the  influence  of  moral  principle  and 
religious  feeling.  But  while  he  adheres  stedfastly  to  such  great  principles, 
he  considers  others  as  still  to  be  settled  by  observation,  experiment,  and 
discussion,  and  ho  is  anxious  to  make  the  Journal  subservient  to  their  ex- 
amination. 

In  regard  to  the  methods  in  which  these  principles  aQ3  to  be  applied,  he 
is  no  optimist ;  nor  does  he  even  believe  that  his  own  favorite  plans  are  best 
in  all  cases.  He  wishes  to  adopt  as  his  motto  in  education,  that  so  oflem 
appealed  to  by  theologians , — 

In  principiis  unitas, 

In  aubiis  libertas, 

In  omnibus,  ct  super  omnia,  caritas. 

In  fundamental  principles,  unity  —  on  doubtful  points,  liberty  —  in  all  things 
and  above  all  things,  charity. 
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Art.  I. — Pboq&sss  of  Education  in  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland. 

Germant  and  Switzerland  were  the  first  countries  in 
Europe  in  which  education  assumed  the  form  and  name  of  a 
science  —  where  die  art  of  teaching  and  of  training  children 
formed  the  subject  of  lectures  in  universities  —  and  where  insti- 
tutions were  founded,  devoted  exclusively  to  die  formation  of 
teachers.  The  works  WTitten  in  tliese  countries  on  the  science 
of  Pedagogy,  as  it  is  termed,  are  as  voluminous  and  as  able  astliose 
upon  the  science  of  Chemistry  ;  and  numerous  periodicals  are 
entirely  employed  in  recording  the  progress,  and  describing  die 
improvements  in  education. 

Such  countries  are  a  rich  mine  for  the  conductors  of  a  periodi- 
cal like  the  present;  and  as  we  shall  often  refer  to  them,  we  deem 
it  neccssar}'  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  principal  systems  of 
education  which  have  prevailed  diere. 

In  reference  to  intellectual  education,  the  persons  who  we/e 
instrumental  in  producing  the  reformation  in  schools  in  the  last 
century  in  these  countries,  may  be  divided  into  four  classes  — 
the  Humanists,  Philanthropists,  the  Pestalozzian  and  die  Produc- 
tive Schools. 

At  die  restoration  of  learning  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  the  classics  were  brought  out  from  the  libraries  of  die 
cloisters  in  which  diey  had  been  buried.  As  they  presented 
die  only  examples  of  exalted  sentiments  and  elevated  style 
which  die  secular  literature  of  the  age  afforded,  diey  were  re- 
garded as  the  only  means  of  acquiring  enlarged  views  and  a 
liberal  education,  die  study  of  diem  received  the  proud  tide 
of  Humanity  ;  and  the  zealous  and  meritorious  men  who  em- 
ployed diis  means  for  the  revival  of  learning,  were  subsequcnUy 
termed  JHumanists, 

The  rigid  Humanists  maintained  that  *  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  are  the  only  source  of  sound  learning,  whether  in  phi- 
losophy or  rhetoric,  in  poetry  or  history,  in  medicine  or  law, 
and  even  in  the  elements  of  religion ;  all  has  come  to  us  from 
Greece  and  Rome.'  *  Tlie  learning  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages is  the  only  foundation  of  a  diorough  education ;'  the 
knowledge  of  the  grammar  ought  to  precede  all  odicr  know- 
ledge ;  '  and  philologists  are  the  only  thoroughly  learned  men.' 

The  Humanists  maintained  the  entire  sway  of  the  learned 
world  until  about  die  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the  school 
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of  the  Philanthropists  arose.     Disgusted  with  the  extravagant 
manner  in  which  the  ancient  languages  were  extolled,  they 
were  led  to  examine  into  the  foundlations  of  their  pretensions. 
While  they  yielded  the  palm  to  the  ancients  in  all  that  relates 
to  nialters  of  taste  and  beauty,  they  maintained  that  tliis  supe- 
riorily  arose  from  ihc  fact,  that  the  ancicnis  derived  tlieir  views 
directly  from  the  inspection  of  nature  and  tlie  observation  of 
man,  instead  of  occupying  themselves,  as  we  do,  with  the  mere 
pictures  of  them  drawn  by  others  i —  they  pointed  to  tlie  obvi- 
ous tnith  that  tlie  world  is  older  and  vastly  more  experienced 
than  it  was  two  thousand  years  ago  —  that  in  regard  to  all  that 
relates  to  human  knowledge,  tlie  present  generation  are  really 
tlie  ancients.     Tliey  contended  that  the  youdi  of  the  present 
century  is  wiser  in  regard  to  every  subject  of  science  than  the 
sage  of  Rome  or  Athens;  and  tinit  the  means  of  improve- 
ment and  enjoyment  which  the  experience  of  twenty  centuries 
has  procured  for  us,  place  us  far  beyond  them  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  well-being  of  society  and  the  happiness  of  individuals, 
wiUiout  even  taking  into  view  the  subFime  and  elevating  system, 
tlie  doctrines  and  the  precepts  presented  to  us  in  the  Scriptures, 
in  comparison  with  which,  notwithstanding  their  many  beauUes, 
tlic  philosophy  of  Greece  and  the  mythology  of  Rome  appear 
only   like  masses  of  folly  and   superstition,   abounding  witli 
examples  of  disgusting  licentiousness  and  horrid  cruelty.     But 
tliey  were  more  occupied  widi  tlie  singular  inefficiency  and 
the  striking  defects  of  lliosc  who  thus  lived  and  breathed  in  the 
atmosphere  of  antiquity,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  practical  and 
useful  purposes  of  life.   They  believed  that  much  time  was  lost 
by  the  indhcriminaie  and  exclusive  use  of  the  classics  as  the  foun- 
dation of  education,  which  ought  to  be  spent  in  acquisition  of  prac- 
tical knowledge ;  and  that  by  diis  tedious  and  laborious  task,  with- 
out any  percepUble  advantage  to  the  pupil,  they  were  often  dis- 
gusted witli  every  species  of  intellectual  effort.   Tliey  also  pointed 
out  the  moral  corruption  which  arises  from  many  of  the  examples 
and  sentiments  of  the  ancients,  and  especially  disapproved  that 
discipline  of  compulsion  and  violence  by  which  children  have  been 
forced  to  diis  ungrateful  employment.     They  urged  the  impor- 
tance of  leading  by  die  attraction  of  knowledge  itself,  rather  than 
by  force.   They  paid  much  attention  to  the  developement  of  the 
bodily  constitution  and  powers,  and  profess  to  aim  at  forming  men 
and  not  mere  scholars. 
But  with  the  ordinary  weakness  of  hui>^»n  nature  m  avoiding 
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one  extreme,  they  ran  into  the  opposite.  They  forgot  the  valu- 
able influence  of  these  studies,  properly  regulated,  upon  die 
faculties  and  habits  of  the  mind.     In  seeking  to  render  tlieir 

1)upik  practical  men,  they  employed  them  in  accumulating  a 
arge  mass  of  facts  and  principles  in  nature  and  in  life  in  the 
shortest,  and  easiest,  and  most  agreeable  modes,  converting  that 
labor  which  was  necessary  to  invigorate  the  mind,  and  to  pre- 
pare it  to  encounter  the  toils  and  effoHs  of  life,  with  cheerful- 
ness and  patience,  into  mere  play,  and  filling  it  with  a  magazine 
of  materials,  instead  of  preparing  it  by  the  proper  mode  of 
exercise  as  an  instrument  for  employing  them  in  the  best  man- 
ner. They  also  contented  themselves  too  much  wiili  gene- 
ralities in  religion,  which  were  not  sufficient  either  to  guide  the 
intellect  or  to  warm  the  heart. 

Notwithstanding  their  error,  tlie  Philanthropists  unquestion- 
ably exerted  much  influence  on  tlie  improvement  of  educa- 
tion. The  extravagant  views  of  the  Humanists  were  con- 
siderably modified ;  and  although  many  still  retain  tlie  exclusive 
maxims  of  their  predecessors,  many  admit,  as  stated  in  the 
German  *  Conversations  Lexicon,'  that '  all  should  be  embraced 
in  education  which  cdin  promote  the  formation  of  the  man  and 
prepare  him  for  the  eternal  destiny  of  his  spirit.^  The  Philan- 
thropists also  prepared  the  way  for  their  successors  of  the  School 
of  Pestalozzt.  This  remarkable  man  adopted  many  of  the 
opinions  of  his  predecessors  of  the  Philantlu'opic  school,  espe- 
cially those  which  related  to  tlie  developement  of  tlie  bodily 
Bwers,  and  the  methods  of  discipline,  and  religious  instruction, 
e  perceived,  however,  that  in  assuming  practical  utility,  as  the 
exclusive  test  of  the  value  of  particular  objects  of  instruction, 
they  had  too  much  neglected  the  developement  of  tlie  mind  itself. 
In  seeking  to  avoid  this  error,  however,  he  did  not  entirely 
escape  the  other  extreme.  He  assumed,  as  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, that  a  certain  developement  of  mind  was  necessary  for 
every  rank  and  every  occupation.  The  means  of  tliis  develope- 
ment he  supposed  himself  to  have  found,  so  far  as  tlie  intellec- 
tual faculties  were  concerned,  in  the  elements  of  form  and  num" 
her,  which  are  combined  in  the  science  of  Mathematics,  in 
Lianguage,  and  in  Natural  History.  The  Mathematics  appear 
to  have  assumed  a  preponderance  in  practice,  wliich  was  unfa- 
vorable to  the  regular  and  harmonious  cultivation  of  other  pow- 
ers. The  senses  and  the  bodily  powers  he  endeavored  to 
devdope  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Philanthropic 
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school,  by  the  careful  examination  of  the  various  objects  of 
nature  and  art,  which  surround  the  pupil,  by  means  of  music 
and  by  gymnastic  exercises,  alternated  or  combined  with  labor. 
Pestalozzi  himself  was  remarkably  the  creature  of  powerful 
impulses,  which  were  usually  of  the  most  mild  and  benevolen 
kind,  and  preserved  a  child-like  character  in  this  respect,  even 
to  old  age.     It  was  probably  this  temperament  which  led  him  to 
estimate  at  a  low  rate  the  importance  of  positive  religious  truth 
in  the  education  of  children,  and  to  maintain  that  the  mere 
habit  of  faith  and  love,  if  cultivated  towards  earthly  parents  and 
benefactors,  would  of  course  be  transferred  to  our  heavenly 
Father,  whenever  his  character  should  be  exhibited  to  the 
mind  of  the  child.     The  fundamental  error  of  this  view,  was 
established  by  the  unhappy  experience  of  his  own  institution  ; 
and  his  own  example   afibrded  the  most   striking  evidence 
that  tlie  noblest  impulses,  not  directed  by  established  principles, 
may  lead  to  imprudence  and  ruin,  and  tlius  defeat  tlieir  own 
ends.*     This  principle,  combined  with  the  want  of  tact  in 
reference  to  the  affairs  of  common  life,  materially  impaired  his 
powers  of  usefulness  as  a  practical  instructer  of  youth.     The 
rapid  progress  of  his  ideas  rarely  aUowed  him  to  oxecute  his 
own  plans,  and  according  to  his  own  system,  too  much  time 
was  employed  in  the  profound  developement  of  principles  to 
admit  of  much  attention  to  their  practical  application.     But,  as 
one  of  his  admirers  observed,  he  seemed  destined  to  educate 
ideas  and  not  children.     He  combated  with  unshrinking  bold- 
ness, and  untiring  perseverance,  through  a  long  life,  both  by  his 
example  and  by  his  numerous  publications,  the  prejudices  and 
abuses  of  the  age,  in  reference  to   education.     He  attacked, 
with  great  vigor  and  no  small  degree  of  success,  that  favorite 
maxim  of  bigotry  and  tyranny,  that  obedience  and  devotion  are 
the  legitimate  offspring  of  ignorance.      He   denounced  that 
degrading  system  which  considers  it  enough  to  enaWe  man  to 
procure  a  subsistence  for  himself  and  his  ofipring —  and  in  tliis 
manner  to  merely  place  him  on  a  level  with  the  beast  of  the  forest ; 
and  which  deems  everything  lost  whose  value  cannot  be  estimated 

*  As  an  example  of  this.  It  may  be  roentiontd  that  on  ono  of  those  occa- 
sions, ^frequently  oecurrinpr,)  on  which  he  was  reduced  to  extremity  for 
want  of  the  means  of  supplying  his  large  family,  he  borrowed  $400  from  a 
friend  for  this  purpose.  In  going  home,  he  met  a  peasant  wringing  his 
hands  in  despair,  for  the  loss  of  his  cow.  Pestalozzi  put  the  entire  bag  of 
mooey  into  his  hands,  and  ran  off  to  escape  his  thanks. 
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in  money.  He  urged  upon  the  consciences  of  parents  and 
of  rulers,  with  an  energy  approaching  that  of  the  ancient  pro- 
phets, the  solemn  duties  which  divine  Providence  had  imposed 
upon  them,  in  committing  to  their  charge  the  present  and  future 
destinies  of  their  fellow-beings.  In  this  way  he  produced  an 
impulse,  which  pervaded  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  which, 
by  means  of  his  popular  and  theoretical  works,  reached  the 
cottages  of  the  poor  and  palaces  of  the  great.  His  institution 
at  Yverdun  was  crowded  with  men  of  every  nation,  not  merely 
those  who  were  led  by  the  same  benevolence  which  inspired  him, 
but  by  the  agents  of  kings,  and  noblemen,  and  public  institutions, 
who  came  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  his  principles, 
in  order  to  become  fellow-laborers  in  his  plans  of  benevolence. 

It  is  to  these  companions  of  his  labors,  most  of  whom  resided 
in  Germany  or  Switzerland,  that  we  owe  the  formation  of 
another  school  which  has  been  styled  the  Productive  School; 
and  which  now  predominates  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  It 
might,  perhaps,  with  equal  propriety,  be  termed  the  Eclectic 
School;  for  it  aims  at  embodying  sdl  the  valuable  principles  of 
previous  systems  without  adhering  slavishly  to  the  dictates  of 
any  master,  or  the  views  of  any  party.  It  rejects  alike  the 
idolatrous  homage  to  the  classics,  which  was  paid  by  the  Hu- 
manists— the  unreasonable  prejudices  of  the  Philanthropists 
against  classical  and  merely  literary  pursuits — and  the  undue 
predilection  for  the  mere  expansion  of  mind  to  the  neglect  of 
positive  knowledge  and  practical  application,  which  characteri- 
xed  too  many  of  the  Pestalozzian  school. 

The  leading  principle  of  this  system,  is  that  which  its  name 
indicates — that  the  child  should  be  regarded  not  as  a  mere 
recipient  of  the  ideas  of  others,  but  as  an  agent  capable  of  col- 
lecting, and  originating,  and  producing  most  of  the  ideas  which 
are  necessary  for  its  education,  when  presented  with  the  objects 
or  the  facts  from  which  they  may  be  derived.  While  on  the 
one  hand  they  are  careful  not  to  reduce  the  pupil  to  a  mere 
machine,  to  be  moved  by  the  will  of  his  instructer  in  an  assign- 
ed direction,  or  a  mass  of  passive  matter  to  be  formed  by  him 
according  to  his  own  favorite  model,  they  are  equally  careful 
to  avoid  the  extreme  into  which  some  of  the  preceding  school 
have  faUen,  of  leaving  hjm  to  wander  indefinitely  in  a  wrong  direc- 
tion in  search  of  truth,  in  order  to  secure  to  him  the  merit  of 
discovery.  They  consider  a  course  of  education  as  divided 
into  two  parts — the  period  of  devebpemeni  9iiA  the  period  of 
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acquisition.  In  the  first  period,  which  they  consider  as  par- 
ticidarly  devoted  to  developing  the  faculties  andformir^  the 
habits  of  the  mind,  in  order  to  prepare  it  as  an  instrument  for 
future  operations,  they  employ  the  inductive  process  chiefly. 
TVmc  is  not  here  of  so  much  importance,  as  the  habit  of  inves- 
tigation and  effort,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  meeting  and 
overcoming  difficulties.  This  period,  which  must  be  made  longer 
or  shorter  according  to  the  character  of  the  pupil,  or  the  necessity 
that  his  circumstances  in  life  may  impose,  is  succeeded  by  the 
period  of  acquisition,  in  which  the  mind  is  more  especially  called 
upon  to  exercise  the  powers  which  have  been  previously  developed 
and  cultivated,  in  the  acquisition  of  such  positive  knowledge  as 
may  prepare  the  individual  for  life  and  action.  The  inductive 
process  is  still  employed  as  much  as  possible,  not  only  because 
It  has  become  for  many  cases  the  shortest  and  most  agreeable, 
but  because  it  is  important  to  maintain  the  habits  it  has  produ- 
ced, and  invigorate  the  faculties  it  has  sePved  to  develope. 

But  still  it  is  far  less  employed  than  previously,  and  the  pupil 
is  never  suffered  to  waste  his  time  in  attempting  to  create  a 
science  for  himself,  and  dius  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the 
experience  of  sages  and  centuries.  On  the  contrary,  tliey 
deem  his  mind  capable  of  being  elevated  even  more  rapidly  by 
following  the  processes  of  patient  investigation,  by  which  the 
most  exalted  minds  have  arrived  at  resuks  that  astonish  and 
delight  him,  and  of  thus  learning  to  imitate  strides,  which 
seem  to  him  like  tliose  of  a  giant,  and  to  cultivate  those  habits 
of  untiring  attention,  which  tlie  greatest  philosophers  have  de- 
clared to  be  the  principal  source  of  that  telescopic  glance,  that 
almost  unerring  power  of  discrimination,  wliich  seems  to  others 
so  nearly  miraculous. 

Such  is  the  Productive  System,  by  which  the  powers  of  the 
pupil  are  called  into  complete  exercise  by  requiring  him  to  at- 
tempt a  task  unaided,  and  then  assisting  him  in  correcting  his 
own  errors  or  returning  from  his  own  wanderings,  before  he  is 
discouraged  by  the  waste  of  time  and  the  firuitlessness  of  his 
efforts.  They  distinguish  carefully  between  knowledge  and 
the  means  of  obtaining  it.  To  cultivate  the  senses  and  present 
the  objects  which  tliey  are  capable  of  examining,  is  to  open  to 
the  child  the  sources  of  knowledge — ito  place  before  him  a 
book  which  is  ever  open,  and  in  which  he  may  every  moment 
read.  This,  they  maintain,  is  the  first  and  most  obvious  part  of 
education,  according  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense.    It  is  one 
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in  which  notlung  but  troth  is  presented  to  him,  and  which,  by 
calling  his  powers  into  constant  exercise,  ensuies  their  improve* 
ment,  and  cultivates  a  spirit  of  mvestigation. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  occupy  him  with  the  alphabetical  signs 
by  which  we  describe  objects  and  their  qualities  before  he  has 
learned  the  things  described,  seems  to  be  reversing  this  order  of 
common  sense.  To  employ  him  almost  exclusively  in  learning 
letters^  the  mere  signs  of  those  words,  which  are  themselves  only 
signs,  by  which  we  convey  to  others  an  imperfect  idea  of  what 
we  have  seen  and  heard,  leads  him  to  value  the  sign  more  than 
the  tiling  signified.  He  acquires  the  habit  of  using  words  and 
phrases  which  he  does  not  understand,  mei^ely  to  gratify  others, 
or  excite  their  admiration.  If  encouraged,  as  he  usually  is,  in 
this  exhibition  of  his  parrot-like  powers,  lie  forgets  that  he 
should  never  use  words  to  express  anything  which  he  does  not 
know  to  be  tme.  Is  he  not  in  great  danger  of  thus  taking  the 
first  step  to  falsehood  and  deception,  or  even  to  that  odious  feel- 
ing in  regard  to  language,  tliat  it  is  merely  an  instrument  for  ac- 
complishing our  plans,  or  for  plans  in  others,  or  even  that  refine- 
ment of  a  French  politician,  who  defined  it  to  be  the  great  end 
of  language  to  conceal  our  thoughts.  But  especially  he  is  thus 
led  to  resort  to  others  for  entertainment  and  instruction  instead 
of  looking  at  the  great  books  of  Nature  and  Providence,  which 
his  Maker  has  placed  before  him  —  to  seek  for  the  elements  of 
his  knowledge  in  the  imperfect  exhibitions  which  words  neces- 
sarily give  —  and  to  depend  entirely  on  the  opinions  and  accounts 
of  others,  instead  of  seeing  and  thinking  for  himself.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  describe  tlie  peculiar  importance  of  this  latter  circum- 
stance in  a  govermnent  L'ke  ours,  where  all  have  a  voice  in 
public  measures,  and  ought  to  be  accustomed  to  act  from  mi- 
biassed  and  personal  examination. 

We  can  best  iUustrate  our  meaning  by  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  these  principles. 

In  teaching  mineralogy,  for  example,  instead  of  presenting  a 
mineral  to  the  pupil,  and  telling  him  its  name,  describing  its 
color,  its  texture,  its  hardness,  its  weight,  its  component  parts, 
and  its  uses,  he  is  called  upon  in  the  early  stage  oi  education  to 
use  his  own  senses,  and  not  to  rely  indolently  upon  the  account 
of  others,  whose  eyes  are  no  better  than  his  own.  As  soon  as 
he  learns  the  names  of  colors  and  form,  he  must  describe  tliose 
of  the  mineral  presented.  He  is  called  upon  to  observe  by  trial 
its  weight,  and  to  test  its  hardness,  and  to  compare  it  in  all  diese 
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respects  with  other  objects  known  to  him,  or  with  other  mine- 
rals presented.  tWhen  he  has  learned  to  discriminate  with 
accuracy  its  peculiar  qualities,  his  curiosity  is  naturally  excited 
to  know  what  it  is  called,  and  it  is  only  after  he  has  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  things  that  his  efibrts  are  rewarded  by 
giving  him  the  name.  The  ultra  Pestalozzian  would  leave  him 
in  the  same  manner  to  ascertain  its  ingredients,  and  discover  its 
uses.  But  in  view  of  die  importance  of  the  practical  application 
of  knowledge,  and  of  tlie  loss  of  time  which  it  would  produce, 
tliis  is  deemed  entirely  unadvisable.  And  as  soon  the  pupil  is 
sufBciently  advanced,  he  is  taught  what  are  its  composition  and 
uses,  as  facts  discovered  by  others,  which  are  important  for  him 
to  know,  but  which  he  has  not  time  to  verify, 

In  the  same  manner,  in  the  mathematics,  the  pupil  is  first  re- 
quired to  unite  lines  into  angles  and  figures,  to  observe  the  num- 
ber and  side  of  which  these  figures  are  composed,  to  learn  the 
names  by  which  they  are  distinguished,  and  to  apply  these 
definitions  to  the  description  of  objects  around  him,  and  to  ques- 
tions on  practical  subjects.  Thus,  the  question  may  be  proposed 
how  to  ascertain  the  dimensions  of  a  triangular  piece  of  land  to 
be  given  in  exchange  for  a  square ;  or  in  otlier  words  how  to 
convert  a  square  into  a  triangle  of  equal  dimensions.  He  would 
first  be  directed  to  divide  a  square  by  a  diagonal  line  into  two 
figures,  and  would  be  asked  what  these  figures  were,  and  what 
proportion  they  bore  to  each  other  and  to  tlie  square.  He 
would  immediately  discover  from  the  equality  of  tlie  lines  which 
formed  them  that  they  must  coincide,  and  tlicrefore  be  equal ; 
and  that  the  square  was  equal  to  two  such  triangles.  He  would 
then  be  asked  if  it  were  not  possible  that  these  two  triangles 
could  be  united  in  a  single  one.  His  familiarity  widi  drawing 
figures  (previously  acquired)  would  soon  lead  him  to  discover 
that  they  might  easily  be  converted  into  a  single  tiiangle  of  the 
same  height,  but  witli  double  the  base  or  breadth  of  the  square  ; 
and  that  the  change  proposed  must  be  made  in  tliis  manner. 
Fiom  this  he  would  very  easily  be  led  to  infer  tlie  general 
theorem,  that  a  square  is  equal  to  a  triangle  of  die  same  height 
and  double  the  base ;  and  by  retracing  liis  steps,  he  would  be  able 
to  furnish  a  demonstradon  of  this  truth  without  the  aid  of 
Euclid. 

These  illustrations  will  be  sufficient  to  show  tlie  general 
character  of  the  Productive  System.  In  future  articles  on  the 
School  or  Fcllenberg  and  other  foreign  institutions,  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  present  it  more  in  detail. 
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Art.  II.  —  Biographical  Sketch  of  Fellenberg. 

We  canDOt  gratify  our  readers  more,  we  are  persuaded,  than 
by  prefacing  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Institutions  of  Fellenberg, 
with  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  this  celebrated  man.  His  early  his- 
tory is  presented  in  the  following  extracts  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  editor  of  this  work,  which  contains  valuable  hmts  on  edu- 
cation itself,  dated  Hofwyl,  24th  August,  1829. 

Mt  Dear  Sir — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  now 
present  you  an  account  of  those  incidents,  which  memory  sug- 
gests as  the  most  striking  and  characteristic  of  my  life. 

I  was  bom  in  1771.  I  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  only  four  years 
of  age,  when  playing  with  a  small  cart,  I  was  forced  by  its  im- 
pulse down  a  steep  declivity,  towards  a  stream  of  sufficient 
depth  to  drown  me.  At  the  same  time  1  beheld  my  mother 
hastening  to  my  assistance,  and  endeavoring  to  arrest  the  cart. 
I  saw  her  extended  upon  the  gravelly  declivity,  still  persevering, 
although  covered  with  blood,  in  her  maternal  eflbrts,  without 
which  I  should  have  lost  my  life.  The  impression  made  by 
this  act  of  devotedness,  has  never  been  effaced  iix)m  my  memory 
or  from  my  heart.  I  believe  it  contributed  powerfully  to  direct 
me  in  that  course  of  life  which  I  have  followed  during  the  last 
forty  years.  It  was  eight  years  after  this  event  that  I  saw  my 
motiier  holding  a  gazette,  in  the  embrasure  of  a  window,  in  the 
casde  of  Wildenstein,  in  Argovie,  where  my  father  was  prefect 
of  the  Government  of  Berne.  I  saw  her  weeping  bitterly.  I 
ran  to  entreat  her  to  tell  me  what  occasioned  her  tears.  She  at 
first  answered,  that  she  could  not  tell  me,  because  I  should  not 
be  able  to  understand  her.  Upon  my  renewed  entreaties,  she 
said,  that  the  Americans  had  lost  a  battle,  and  explained  to  me, 
in  a  manner  suited  to  the  understanding  of  a  child  of  my  age, 
the  struggle  between  the  English  Government  and  the  freemen 
of  North  America.  The  impression  which  diis  account,  accom- 
panied by  my  mother's  tears,  produced  upon  me,  is  among  the 
number  of  those  which  exerted  a  preponderating  influence  on 
my  youtiiful  developement. 

It  was  about  this  time,  that  I  found  myself,  then  ti^^elve  years 
of  age,  viith  an  old  aunt  under  a  large  Linden  tree  before  the 
Casde  of  Wildenstein,  attentively  observing,  while  conversing 
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with  her,  what  was  passing  in  the  yard.  We  suddenly  saw 
a  man,  clothed  in  a  singular  manner,  with  a  thick  beard  and 
long  black  hair,  ascending  with  rapid  steps  the  avenue  to  the 
castle.  My  aunt,  alarmed  at  this  apparition,  sought  in  her 
pocket  for  something  to  give  him,  to  induce  him  to  withdraw* 
At  the  same  time  I  saw  my  fatlier,  who,  in  the  meanwhile  had 
left  the  casde,  hastening  with  great  eagerness  to  embrace  him. 
My  aunt  was  astonished,  and  I  could  hardly  wait  for  a  conveni- 
ent moment  to  ask  my  father  for  an  explanation  of  what  seemed 
so  enigmatical  in  the  apparition  that  had  excited  my  curiosity. 
I  learned,  after  the  departure  of  this  man,  equally  singular 
in  his  conversation  and  appearance,  that,  notwithstanding  his 
tlien  repulsive  aspect,  he  was  highly  distinguished  for  his  benevo- 
lent temper  and  devotedness  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity. 
It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  I  heard  for  the  first  time  the 
name  of  Pestalozzi.  I  had  at  Wildenstein  two  tutors,  who  ex- 
erted an  influence  over  me  which  I  shall  always  remember  as 
a  very  instructive  example.  One  of  tliem,  not  having  discov- 
ered my  natural  disposition,  and  not  knowing  how  to  impart  the 
instruction  which  he  was  to  give,  tormented  and  wearied  me, 
and,  having  driven  me  to  the  last  extremity,  supposed  I  was 
under  a  diabolical  influence.  This  I  knew  was  not  the  case, 
although  I  felt  that  his  suppositions  would  lead  me  to  open  re- 
bellion against  tliis  unpleasant  Mentor,  whose  suspicions  would 
have  gready  injured  me  if  my  parents  had  not  had  the  good 
sense  to  give  his  place  to  die  excellent  Mr  Rengger,  since  tlien 
minister  of  the  interior  of  the  Swiss  Republic.  But  the  happi- 
ness resulting  from  enjoying  his  instructions  was  of  short  dura- 
tion ;  this,  however,  did  not  prevent  our  becoming  intimately 
acquainted.  Mr  Rengger's  treatise  upon  the  calendar,  which 
appeared  in  1788,  and  liis  Report  of  my  school  for  the  poor, 
published  in  1815,  proved  to  what  an  extent  our  views  and 
affections  harmonized  tagether. 

I  went  a  few  years  after,  with  my  mother,  to  visit  the  Castle 
of  Konigsfelden,  where  tlie  nobility  of  Austria  had  conspired 
against  the  liberty  of  Switzerland,  under  the  auspices  of  Queen 
Agnes.  The  historical  recollections  which  this  place  revived, 
occupied  me  attentive!)^  Here,  too,  I  saw  contiguous  to  the 
Castle  of  Konigsfelden,  a  house  inhabited  by  insane  persons,  who 
had  been  generally  brought  to  this  state  by  theii*  bad  conduct. 
The  wretched  aspect  they  presented  excited  my  compassion, 
and  my  mother,  seizing  the  favorable  moment,  withdrew  with  me 
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into  her  chamber,  and  there  made  me  take  the  most  solemn 
vows,  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  unfortunate ;  but  always  to  as- 
sist them  by  all  the  means  in  my  power.  After  I  had  pro- 
nounced these  vows,  my  mother  knelt  down  beside  me  and 
offered  a  fervent  prayer,  beseeching  God  to  enable  me  to  fulfil 
with  fidelity,  the  resolution  I  had  formed.  1  afterwards  went 
to  Colmar,  to  the  Institution  of  the  celebrated  Pfeffel.  I  re- 
vered him  for  his  goodness ;  but  I  soon  perceived  that  a  blind 
man  never  ought  to  direct  an  enterprise  of  thb  kind ;  and  while 
I  observed  many  useful  features  in  this  insUtution,  I  was  struck 
with  many  unsuitable  things,  which  should  be  banished  from 
the  sphere  of  education.  Havmg  returned  to  Berne,  my  native 
city,  I  was  at  first  almost  wholly  absorbed  with  the  impressions 
produced  by  an  excellent  discourse,  delivered  by  my  late  father, 
as  president  of  the  Helvetic  Society,  at  its  meeting  in  Olten, 
upon  the  necessity  of  improving  our  national  education.  From 
that  time  I  imbibed  a  decided  taste  for  tliose  studies  which  re- 
fer to  it ;  but  I  only  found  among  my  young  companions  at 
Berne  a  taste  for  gaming  and  dissipation,  and  when  I  endeav- 
ored to  shelter  myself  from  their  pursuit,  in  the  most  retired  part 
of  the  paternal  mansion,  the  furniture  of  my  chamber  was  heaped 
up  in  confusion,  by  way  of  revenge  for  my  neglect  of  them.* 
About  this  time,  my  late  father,  then  a  Senator  of  tlie  Republic 
of  Berne,  often  said  to  me,  while  going  to  the  lown-house,  that 
he  should  defend  more  successfully  the  interests  of  his  country, 
in  proportion  as  he  was  fully  persuaded  that  I  should  do  so  in 
my  turn ;  and  when  he  returned  from  the  Senate,  saddened  by 
the  insufficiency  of  his  efibrts  for  the  public  good,  he  frequently 
remarked,  that  his  disinterested  views  on  the  subject  of  his 
country's  welfare  received  but  litde  support  from  his  colleagues, 
and  observed  that  we  must  redouble  our  efibrts,  if  we  would 
hope,  one  day,  to  realize  our  plans.  The  aspect  of  this  venera- 
ble father  of  his  country,  so  often  grieved  by  his  isolated  condi- 
tion, persevering  notwithstanding  in  his  painful  duty,  made  an 
impression,  which  was  only  second  to  the  one  produced  upon 
my  heart  by  maternal  affection,  in  determining  the  bent  of  my 
future  life.     I  was  but  sixteen  years  old,  when  I  entreated  my 

*  At  this  period,  in  order  to  improye  his  health,  which  he  had  impaired  by 
>tudy,  he  gave  up  the  delicate  dishes  of  his  father*8  table  for  verv  oimplc 
fiffe,  and  employed  other  means  to  harden  his  constitution.  He  endeavored 
to  render  himself  independent  of  artificial  wants,  and  devoted  lo  benevolent 
purposes,  the  money  wasted  by  his  companions  in  luxury  and  amusement. 
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father  to  permit  me  to  leave  ray  native  city,  that  I  might  qualify 
myself  to  follow  his  example  in  the  service  of  my  country.  My 
heroic  mother  frequently  spoke  to  me  of  her  granf' father,  the 
Dutch  Admiral  Van  Tromp,  and  narrated  his  exploits,  with  the 
assistance  of  some  trophies  found  among  the  family  relics,  one 
of  which,  a  present  from  the  King  of  Denmark,  represented 
upon  a  box  of  amber  a!,  the  battles  he  had  won.  1  was  thus 
roused  to  a  strong  degree  of  patriotic  excitement,  apd  I  applied 
myself  to  the  study  oi  the  Greek  language,  and  antiquities,  with 
a  learned  Hellenist,  who  had  imitated  the.  celebrated  Henster- 
huis,  without  acquiring  his  talents.  This  man  was  then  setded 
in  a  country  parish,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  where  he  had  formed 
a  taste  for  good  living,  and  for  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  and 
attempted  to  persuade  me  to  accompany  him,  at  the  very  time 
when  I  was  most  desirous  of  studying.  There  I  beheld  all 
that  was  repulsive  in  the  pride  of  learning,  and  in  the  exclusive- 
ness  of  limited  views  of  civil  policy,  and  I  finally  left  him,  and 
retired  to  the  house  of  a  village  pastor,  in  the  canton  of  Argovie. 
Here  I  only  found  less  pretensions  to  erudition,  with  a  slight 
increase  of  philanthropy  and  elevation  of  soul,  in  the  family  in 
which  I  hoped  to  obtain  an  asylum  favorable  to  the  Muses, 
and  the  cultivation  of  tliose  virtues,  of  which  I  stood  in  great 
need.  I  then  travelled  all  over  Switzerland  in  search  of  them, 
but  I  nowhere  discovered  tlie  beau  ideal  which  filled  my  heart, 
and  occ  pied  all  the  faculties  of  my  soul.  I  pursued  my  stu- 
dies for  some  time  at  the  German  Universities,  especially  the 
study  of  law  under  one  of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers.  Pro- 
fessor Hofacker,  of  Tubingen.  This  good  man,  to  whom  I 
communicated  my  observations  upon  his  public  lectures,  advised 
me  not  to  attend  them ;  but  to  limit  myself  to  his  private  instruc- 
tions. He  lamented  with  me  the  obligation,  which  the  most 
learned  men  of  Germany  felt  under,  of  adapting  themselves  to 
the  wants  of  those  practitioners  who  frequent  the  universities, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  means  of  earning  a  subsistence, 
without  perplexing  themselves  widi  the  learning,  which  is  only 
obtained  by  a  rational  study  of  the  science.  My  attention  was 
now  drawn  towards  philosophical  and  political  studies.  The 
intensity  with  which  I  applied  myself  to  them  injured  my  health, 
and  led  me  to  wish  ardendy  that  an  occasion  would  present 
itself,  in  which  I  might  devote  myself  exclusively  to  some  cause 
closely  united  with  tne  best  interests  of  humanity.  I  afterwards 
travelled  again  over  the  different  parts  of  Switzerland,  to  exam- 
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ine  its  state,  to  find  means  of  fulfilling  my  vows ;  but  I  did  not 
succeed  in  my  aim.*  My  observations  only  served  to  convince 
me  that  with  women  as  well  as  with  men,  it  was  necessary  to 
begin  with  a  well  conducted  education,  to  produce,  in  progress 
of  time,  that  domestic  happiness,  and  that  influence  upon  the 
public  prosperity,  towards  which  all  my  desire  tended.  The 
dangers  widi  which  the  French  revolution  tlireatened  my  coun- 
try, induced  me  in  1795  to  visit  France.  I  arrived  in  Paris 
Btter  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  I  often  attended,  while  there,  the 
meetings  of  the  committee  of  public  instruction,  and  was  truly 
edified  by  the  philanthropic  and  indefatigable  activity  of  the 
Abb6  Gregoire*  I  often  saw  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  and  other  lead- 
ers of  public  affairs.  From  the  intrigues  which  I  observed,  I 
could  foresee  the  events  which  caused  Switzerland  to  yield  in 
1798.  I  returned  to  my  native  country,  with  the  desire  of  in- 
forming my  countrymen  of  the  destiny  which  awaited  them, 
and  of  finding  some  means  of  averting  it.  With  this  object,  I 
wrote  several  articles  in  the  gazettes,  and  circulated  several 
pamphlets,  in  which  I  sought  to  convince  my  fellow-citizens 
that  nothing  remained  for  us  but  to  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of 
our  country  those  exclusive  privileges  of  the  patrician  order, 
which  had  alienated  the  affection  of  the  Swiss  nation,  and  to  re- 
gain their  confidence  by  showing  a  noble  zeal  for  the  safety  of 
our  country.  I  found  but  few  mends  disposed  to  listen  to  me, 
and  I  even  passed  as  a  revolutionist.  But  in  1798  my  predic- 
tions were  verified,  and  liie  French  invaded  Switzerland.' 

The  character  of  this  work  renders  it  proper  that  we  should 
only  state  briefly  the  political  events  which  followed.  At  the 
approach  of  the  French  troops,  sent  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment of  Switzerland,  Fellenberg  was  active  in  I'aising  and  leading 
on  the  levy  en  masse  from  Lucerne  to  resist  them.  But  the  city 
of  Berne  was  taken,  and  the  cause  lost,  before  any  efficient 
force  could  be  organized.  Fellenberg  was  proscribed,  a  price 
set  upon  bis  head,  and  he  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Germany.    At 

*  In  these  journeys,  which  formed  one  of  his  principal  occupations  for  ten 
years,  it  was  Fellenberg's  leading  object  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  t?te people t  in  order  to  learn  how  he  could  be  most  useful  to  thcni. 
The  writer  nas  been  struck  with  observing  how  much  moie  familiar  he  was 
with  the  men  than  with  the  mountains  of  his  country.  He  generally  travelled 
on  loot,  with  his  knapsack  on  his  back,  residing  in  the  villages  and  farm- 
liOQeeB,  and  mingling  in  the  labor  and  occupations,  and  partaking  of  the  rude 
lodging  and  faro  of  the  peasants;  often  extending  his  journeys  to  surround- 
ing countries. 
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this  time  he  designed  to  come  to  tlie  United  States,  and  sent 
some  of  his  funds  hither  as  a  resource,  in  case  of  the  utter  ruin  of 
affairs  at  home.  He  was,  however,  soon  after  recalled  to  Swit- 
zerland, and  sent  on  a  mission  to  Paris  to  remonstrate  against  the 
rapacious  and  oppressive  conduct  of  the  agents  of  tlie  French 
Republic.  He  was  instrumental  in  procuring  an  order  for  the 
recall  of  one  of  the  most  profligate ;  but  the  utter  disregard  of 
principle  and  honesty,  which  pervaded  tlie  public  men  and  pub- 
lic measures  of  the  day,  disgusted  him  with  the  diplomatic 
career,  and  he  resigned  his  office.  For  a  short  period  after  his 
return  home,  he  occupied  a  public  station ;  but  the  want  of  faith 
and  public  spirit,  which  he  found  in  the  government  in  executing 
measures  whose  direction  had  been  committed  to  him,  con- 
firmed his  disgust  for  political  life,  and  he  resolved  to  abandon 
it  entirely,  until  a  better  day  should  dawn  upon  his  country. 
His  early  disappointments  in  his  examination  of  society — his 
investigation  of  the  state  of  the  common  people — his  intercourse 
with  public  men,  and  the  convulsions  he  had  witnessed,  had  all 
conspired  to  impress  upon  his  mind  the  same  conviction,  that  the 
only  resource  for  ameliorating  the  state  of  his  own  and  otlier 
countries,  and  preventing  a  repetition  of  the  horrors  which  he 
had  witnessed,  was  to  be  found  m  early  education^  and  he  re- 
solved hencefortli  to  devote  himself  to  this  as  the  object  of  his 
life.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Education 
of  Berne,  but  was  soon  convinced  that  nothing  adequate  could 
be  accomplished  on  this  subject  through  the  medium  of  legisla- 
tive commissions ;  and,  being  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune,  he 
resolved  to  devote  tliis  to  his  great  object,  and  *  to  form  on  his 
own  estate,  and  on  an  independent  basis,  a  model  institution,  in 
which  it  should  be  proved  what  education  could  accomplish  for 
the  benefit  of  humanity.'  He  married,  about  this  time,  a  Bernese 
lady  of  tlie  patrician  family  of  Tschamer,  who  has  borne  him 
nine  children,  six  of  whom,  as  well  as  tlieir  mother,  are  devoted 
coadjutors  in  his  plan  of  benevolence.  In  pursuance  of  this  great 
design, '  formed,  as  he  observed,  *  at  Paris,  in  presence  of  those 
usurpers  who  had  seized  upon  his  country  like  a  vulture  upon 
its  prey,'  he  purchased  the  estate  called  Hofwyl,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Berne,  and  his  subsequent  life  forms  an  important  page  in 
the  records  of  humanity. 

We  cannot  omit  tlie  following  testimony  to  the  value  of  a 
religious  education,  contained  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
this  letter,  from  which  we  have  made  extracts.    It  is  the 
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more  remarkable  as  he  preserved  this  unwavering  belief  in 
revelation  at  a  period  when  Europe  was  inundated  with  infi- 
delity. The  sincerity  and  strength  of  his  convictions  mny  be 
inferred  from  the  efibrts  he  made  to  convince  an  unbeliever 
of  his  acquaintance,  as  described  in  the  foUo^^ing  extract. 

*  I  have  passed  over  in  silence,  my  dear  sir,  all  that  you  are 
already  acquamted  with  ;  but  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning,  that 
I  am  also  under  great  obligations  to  my  late  esteemed  parents, 
for  the  culdvation  of  my  religious  character.  They  were  both 
very  pious,  and  Christians,  m  the  full  extent  of  the  term,  in 
practice  as  well  as  in  principle  and  sentiment.  In  consequence 
of  their  instructions  in  early  life,  I  have  never  had  any  doubts 
upon  the  subject  of  religion.  The  degree  of  certainty  which 
accompanied  it,  was  so  great,  tiiat  it  appeared  to  me  impossible 
that  an  unbeliever  could  withstand  the  evidence  upon  which  I 
grounded  my  religious  belief,  when  eighteen  years  old.  The 
unbeliever  you  spoke  of,  was  fortyeight  years  of  age.  He 
declared  that  when  his  modier  died,  he  had  seen  tlie  com- 
plete dissolution  of  human  life,  and  his  reladons,  distinguished 
for  their  religious  attainments,  had  renounced  all  hope  of  re- 
storing him  to  a  more  cheerful  and  consoling  belief,  i  was  not, 
however,  discouraged ;  and  remained  six  months  in  his  retreat 
on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Zurich,  in  order  to  convince  him 
of  his  error ;  but  I  failed  to  enlighten  him  as  completely  as  he 
failed  to  darken  my  mind.  Many  other  circumstances  contri- 
buted to  throw  light  upon  tlie  subject  of  religion,  and  confirm 
my  belief.  It  appears  to  me  unnecessary  to  add  an)lhing  to  this 
accoimt,  which  must  be  succinct  to  fulfil  its  aim.' 
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AT   HOFWYL,  IN   A    SeRIES    OF  LeTTERS  TO  A   FrIEND.* 

letter  I. 

Hofwyl,  August,  1829. 

My  Dear  Friend — I  cannot  better  introduce  you  to  this 
celebrated  place  of  education,  than  by  a  particular  account 
of  the  motives  and  views  which  actuated  its  founder. 

*  This  article  is  republished  for  the  sake  of  our  new  subscribers,  as 
wcU  as  to  correct  a  few  errors  connected  with  it.  An  equal  number  of 
additional  pages  preyents  any  loss  to  others. 
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Destined  by  his  patrician  birth  to  take  part  io  the  government 
of  his  native  canton  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century^  you 
ab-eady  know  that  Fellenberg's  attention  was  early  excited  by 
the  misery  and  vice  which  he  observed  around  him ;  and  he 
resoh'ed  to  devote  himself  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  refor- 
mation of  his  country. 

The  laboring  classes  he  saw  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  which 
rendered  them  habiluaUy  indinerent  to  everything  but  their 
animal  necessities  and  enjoyments ;  yet  capable  of  being  excited 
and  misled — equaDy  fitted  to  become  the  instruments  of  licen- 
tious anarchy,  or  the  slaves  of  despodsm.  He  traced  the  origin 
of  this  state  of  things  to  the  absence  of  all  rational  means  of 
intellectual  education,  the  exclusive  attention  paid  to  reading 
and  writing  as  mechanical  acquisitions,  to  the  universaUy  indif- 
ferent or  technical  manner  in  which  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion was  communicated,  and  the  utter  neglect  of  all  eflbrts  to 
cultivate  moral  habits,  and  to  bring  principles  mto  action.  It 
required  but  a  glance  at  the  higher  schools  and  universities,  to 
see  how  litde  was  to  be  expected  for  the  superior  classes.  A 
feeble  body — a  perverted  understanding — a  false  and  generally 
corrupted  taste — much  ambition,  witli  sonje  qualifications  for 
shining  in  tlie  world, — these  were  the  common  results  of  the 
existing  course  of  education ;  and  rarely  was  it  possible  to  dis- 
cover any  traces  of  a  salutary  or  ennobling  influence  on  the 
character  and  life.  No  hope  could  be  entertained  that  die 
higher  classes,  who  alone  possessed  the  means  and  the  ability, 
would  make  any  effort  to  redeem  those  on  whose  ignorance 
they  considered  their  supremacy  as  reposing.  Both  high  and 
low,  in  the  view  of  Fellenberg,  seemed  desdned  to  sink  together. 
At  a  later  period,  die  illusive  promises  of  philosophy  were  pro- 
claimed and  broken ;  and  its  influence  in  Switzerland  went  to 
inundate  it  widi  a  flood  of  new  errors  and  vices. 

Fellenberg  was  convinced  that  ever}"  improvement  must  com- 
mence widi  the  germ  of  society ;  that  it  was  only  in  acdng  on 
the  rising  generadon  by  improving  the  means  of  education,  that 
any  hope  could  be  cherished  of  improving  its  condition.  He 
believed  that  the  efforts  made  for  this  purpose  must  be  directed, 
at  the  same  time,  towards  the  two  extremities  of  the  social  body ; 
and  that  it  would  be  in  vam  to  reform  those  who  are  destined 
to  labor  and  obey,  without  improving  the  character  of  those  who 
consume  and  govern.  He  believed  that  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  disturb  the  order  of  the  European  community,  by 
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confounding  classes  of  men  whose  lot  Providence  Iiad  so  widely 
separated. 

While  he  endeavored  to  elevate  those  whose  talents  rendered 
them  capable  of  it,  to  stations  in  which  society  could  enjoy  the 
utmost  benefit  from  their  efforts,  he  believed  that  witli  the  mass 
of  the  laboring  classes,  the  only  rational  course  was  to  prepare 
them  for  the  situation  in  which  Providence  had  placed  them, 
and  to  render  them  happy  in  it  by  raising  them  to  their  proper 
rank  as  rational  and  moral  beings. 

It  was  also  of  the  first  importance  toestablish  new  relations 
between  the  different  classes  of  society.  The  poor  were  to  be 
led  by  a  rational  and  religious  education,  not  only  to  be  content 
with  their  own  station,  but  to  respect  the  order  which  Provi- 
dence has  assigned  them ;  and  to  see  how  unworthy  of  tlie  un- 
derstanding, as  well  as  the  heart  that  envy  and  jealousy  is,  which 
the  lower  classes  are  so  ready  to  indulge  towards  the  more 
favored.  The  rich  were  to  be  taught  to  estimate  tlie  worth  of 
industry,  to  feel  how  dependent  tliey  are  upon  the  laboring 
classes,  and  to  observe  and  revere  the  dignity  of  moral  character 
which  is  often  found  among  them. 

An  object  of  not  less  importance  in  the  view  of  Fellenberg, 
was  to  correct  that  unchristian  idea  of  tlie  great  world,  that  to 
provide  for  the  present  and  eternal  welfare  of  immortal  beings 
by  education^  is  an  occupation  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  more 
favored  classes.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  first  to  create  an 
interest  in  the  object,  by  showing  how  much  good  may  be  effect- 
ed, how  much  happiness  produced,  and  how  much  real  enjoy- 
ment secured  to  him  who  becomes  tlie  instrument  of  such  im- 
provement. Practical  demonstration  was  to  be  given  of  the 
importance  of  this  to  the  higher  classes,  in  providing  them  with 
more  skilful  overseers,  and  more  honest  and  obedient  servants ; 
and  in  giving  to  the  state  more  dutiful  and  useful  subjects. 

To  attain  these  ends,  no  means  were  more  likely  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  view  of  Fellenberg,  than  to  establish  an  institution 
for  both  classes,  in  which  they  should  be  so  separated  as  to  pre- 
vent all  confusion,  and  yet  so  connected  tliat  each  might  observe 
the  other,  and  that  occasion  might  be  given  to  establish  on  a 
christian  basis,  the  character  of  each,  as  well  as  those  relations 
which  must  afterwards  exist  in  society.  *  To  this  object,'  he 
observed  ten  years  since,  *  I  have  devoted  my  life  and  all  iliat  I 
possess,  for  twenty  years; — to  this  I  still  devote  diem,  and  am 
resolved  to  devote  them  to  my  last  breath.' 
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He  believed  that  agriculture,  which  in  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence was  the  primitive,  and  must  ever  be  the  principal  occupa- 
tion of  mankind  in  the  social  state,  is  best  adapted  to  develope 
j)hysical  and  intellectual  powers  in  their  proper  harmony.  He 
was  persuaded  that  an  agricultural  establishment  and  the  em- 
ployments necessarily  connected  w^ith  it,  should  form  the  basis 
of  the  contemplated  Institution.  With  these  view^s  he  purchased 
Hofwyl,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century — at  tliat  time  a  private 
country  seat,  but  now  forming  a  little  village,  containing  three 
hundred  inhabitants,  exclusively  on  his  property  and  under  his 
control.  It  comprises,  1 .  A  farm,  including  recent  additions  in 
the  neighborhood,  of  about  six  hundred  acres ;  2.  Workshops, 
for  the  fabrication  and  improvement  of  agricultural  implements, 
and  of  clothing  for  die  inhabitants ;  3.  A  lithographic  establish- 
ment in  which  music  and  other  things  useful  to  the  institution 
are  printed  ;  4.  A  Literary  Institudon  for  the  education  of  the 
higher  classes ;  5.  A  Practical  Institution  for  those  who  are 
destined  to  trade,  or  whose  circumstances  do  not  permit  a  more 
complete  education ;  and,  6.  An  Agricultural  Institution  for  the 
education  of  the  laboring  classes. 

Hofwyl  is  about  six  miles  from  Berne,  the  capital  of  the 
canton  of  the  same  name,  and  the  chief  town  of  German  Swit- 
zerland ;  and  about  a  mile  from  the  great  road  which  traverses 
Switzerland  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.  The  approach  from  Berne 
is  through  a  wood,  which  presents  no  traces  of  cuhivation.  In 
issuing  from  it,  you  come  almost  immediately  in  view  of  the 
large  buildings  and  luxuriant  fields  of  the  establishment.  It  is 
situated  on  a  gentie  elevation  in  the  midst  of  an  amphitheatre  of 
hills.  On  die  north,  the  view  is  bounded  by  the  Jura  Moun- 
tains, and  on  the  south  by  the  Bernese  Alps,  whose  tops  are 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  valley 
about  eighty  feet  in  depth,  which  separates  it  entirely  from  the 
neighboring  farms  and  villages.  The  valley  contains  two  small 
lakes,  and  the  surrounding  scenery  is  still  farUier  diversified  by 
the  villages  and  hamlets  on  die  opposite  hills.  The  isolation  of 
Hofivyl,  in  the  midst  of  villages  and  at  no  great  distance  from  a 
large  town,  and  the  combination  in  its  neighborhood,  of  some  of 
the  grandest  w^ith  some  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  of  Swiss 
scenery,  were  circumstances  of  no  small  weight  in  the  view  of 
Fellenberg,  in  reference  to  his  great  object. 

On  entering  Hofwyl  from  Berne,  the  traveller  finds  himself 
m  an  extensive  court  or  play  ground  (A),  (see  the  plan^)  fur- 
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nished  with  instruments  for  gymnastic  exercises,  and  a  hillock  of 
clean  sand,  in  which  the  younger  hoys  exercise  their  ingenuity 
in  digging  caves  and  building  castles,*  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  building  devoted  to  the  Literary  Institutions,  and 
shehered  on  the  west  by  a  litde  wood  (B)  composed  of  a  variety 
of  trees,  which  serve  at  once  as  a  place  for  botanical  observa- 
tions, and  as  a  retreat  during  the  heal  of  summer.  In  pleasant 
weather  the  lessons  are  not  unfrequendy  given  here,  in  arbors 
furnished  with  seats  for  this  purpose. 

The  principal  building  on  the  east  of  this  court  (C)  is  inhabit- 
ed by  eighty  pupils,  under  the  constant  superintendence  of 
Fellenberg,  and  four  of  his  children.  The  basement  story  is 
occupied  by  the  kitchen  and  store-rooms.  The  iSrst  floor  is 
divided  into  four  sections  by  halls,  wliich  traverse  the  building 
in  its  length  and  breaddi.  One  of  these  sections  is  occupied  by 
the  superintendents,  anodier  by  the  dining  hall  and  music  room, 
a  third  and  fourth  by  the  chapel,  and  three  large  and  lofty  rooms 
for  study.  The  second  floor  is  devoted  to  the  class  rooms,  the 
library,  and  the  collection  of  casts.  The  third  and  atdc  stories 
contain  the  dormitories  for  the  pupils,  and  chambers  for  the 
superintendents.  The  size,  airiness  and  neatness  of  every  part 
of  the  building  are  very  striking ;  and  a  well  arranged  system  of 
stoves  on  the  Russian  plan,  maintains  a  mild  and  uniform  tem- 
perature during  the  winter,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  climates 
far  less  severe,  where  the  methods  of  employing  fuel  are  less 
perfect.  In  this  institution  Fellenberg  proposes  to  give  a  com- 
plete education  preparatory  to  professional  studies.  Between 
twenty  and  thirty  instructers  are  employed  in  this  establishment, 
most  of  whom  reside  in  another  building,  and  have  no  connex- 
ion with  the  pupils  except  during  the  hours  of  instruction.  Two 
small  buildings  (c  c)  which  shelter  the  court  on  the  north  and 
south,  contain  a  large  warm  bath  for  winter,  the  store-room  for 
the  gardening  tools  of  the  pupils,  a  cabinet-maker's  shop,  in 
which  those  who  have  the  disposition  are  taught  this  art,  the 
book-bindery  of  the  institution,  and  several  rooms  which  are 
devoted  to  exercises  in  instrumental  music,  fencing  and  dancing, 
which  would  interfere  with  the  tranquillity  necessary  in  the  prin- 
cipal building. 

Beyond  the  Literary  Institution  is  a  second  court  (A2),  fur- 
nished like  the  first  with  frames  and  poles  for  gymnastic  exer- 
cises. 

On  the  east  side  of  this  court  are  garden  spots,  and  at  the 
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entrance  of  the  first  court,  (DE),  assigned  to  the  pupils  as  a 
means  of  amusement  and  exercise ;  and  at  a  little  distance  on 
the  side  of  the  hill,  a  circular  cold  bath  of  hewn  stone,  ninety 
feet  in  diameter  and  ten  feet  deep,  in  which  they  are  taught  to 
swim,  with  a  neat  badiing-house  in  the  Gothic  style. 

On  the  west  side  of  this  court  is  the  chateau  or  family  man- 
sion (F),  in  which  Mrs  FeDenberg  resides  with  her  younger 
children.  It  also  contains  the  bureau  of  the  establishment,  in 
which  strangers  are  received  and  the  business  of  the  InsUtudon 
transacted  by  a  person  devoted  to  this  object.  It  likewise  ser\'es 
as  a  depot  for  the  litde  articles  which  the  pupils  have  occasion  to 
purchase  at  a  distance  from  a  large  town.  In  the  garden  of  the 
chateau  is  the  school  for  peasant  girls  (G),  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Mrs  Fellenberg  and  one  of  her  daughters. 

In  tlie  rear  of  the  chateau  are  two  buildings  occupied  by 
twenty  or  thirty  pupils  of  the  Practical  Institution  (H).  These 
are  lodged  and  fed  in  a  more  simple  manner  than  the  pupils  in 
the  Literary  Institution  ;  and  are  permitted  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  lessons,  and  to  partake  of  the  labors  of  the  farm  or  the 
bureau^  according  to  tlieir  necessities  and  destination. 

In  the  rear  of  these  buildings  is  a  second  cold  bath  of  hewn 
stone,  (I)  only  two  feet  in  depth,  designed  for  the  use  of  the 
younger  pupils.  Adjoining  this  is  a  building  150  feet  long  (K), 
the  lower  part  of  which  forms  a  large  sheltered  arena  for  riding 
and  gymnastic  exercises  in  unpleasant  weather.  The  upper 
stories  are  occupied  by  the  class  rooms,  and  dormitories  of  the 
Agricultural  InsUtution  ;  in  which  children  of  the  laboring  classes 
are  taught  the  practical  part  of  agriculture,  and  receive  three  or 
four  hours  of  mstruction  daily  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  other  useful  branches.  One  of  die  chambers  in  this  build- 
ing contains  a  small  collection  of  minerals,  and  of  wild  and  cul- 
tivated plants  from  the  neighborhood,  togedier  with  two  models 
in  clay,  made  by  the  pupils  themselves,  representing  in  relief 
the  surface  of  Switzerland. 

A  number  of  the  pupils  of  this  school  are  prepared  by  theo- 
retical instruction  and  practical  essays  in  the  inferior  classes^ 
imder  the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  to  become  teachers. 
No  regular  course  of  agricultural  instruction  is  given  ;  but  seve- 
ral of  diose  who  frequent  the  institution  as  boarders^  in  order  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  system  of  agriculture 
adopted  at  Hofwyl,  attend  a  course  of  lectures,  which  are  given 
by  Fellenberg  himself  to  the  older  pupils  of  all  the  mstitutions. 
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On  the  north  of  the  buildings  which  we  have  described,  is  an 
extensive  irregular  range,  containing  the  farm  house  (L),  in 
which  the  pupils  of  the  agricultural  school  take  their  meals,  the 
various  workshops,  the  laundry,  dairy,  bams,  and  stables.  (See 
the  plan,)  The  stables  contain  fidy  cows,  and  a  number  of 
oxen,  which  excite  the  admiration  of  strangers  by  their  size,  and 
the  neatness  with  which  they  are  kept. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  principal  group  of  buildine;s,  on 
the  eastern  descent  of  the  liill,  is  the  liouse  occupied  by  the 
professors,  in  which  the  parents  of  the  pupils  are  also  lodged 
during  their  vishs  to  their  children.  It  contains  a  reading  room 
in  which  some  of  the  principal  political  and  literary  journals  are 
received  for  the  use  of  the  professors.  In  this  building  is  the 
chemical  laboratory,  and  a  collection  of  the  most  necessaiy  phi- 
losophical instruments. 

An  interesting  branch  of  the  Institution  of  Hofwyl,  is  the 
colony  of  Meykirk  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles.  It  con- 
sists of  eight  or  ten  poor  boys,  who  were  placed  under  the 
direction  of  a  teacher  on  a  spot  of  unculdvated  ground,  from 
which  they  were  expected  to  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence. 
It  is  designed  as  an  experiment  on  the  practicability  of  provid- 
ing for  the  support  and  education  of  friendless  children,  without 
any  farther  expense  than  that  of  the  soil  which  they  cultivate. 
It  resembles,  in  effect,  an  establishment  in  one  of  our  new 
settlements,  except  that  several  hours  are  devoted  daily  to  in- 
tellectual and  religious  instniction,  and  thus  die  children  ad- 
vance in  culdvation  and  knowledge  as  well  as  in  hardihood  and 
industry. 

You  will  perhaps  tliink  these  local  details  too  minute,  yet  I 
believe  you  will  perceive  in  them  the  key  to  many  of  the  prin- 
cij)les  adopted  by  Fellenberg,  and  will  be  better  prepared  to 
understand  die  mode  in  which  they  are  applied.  In  a  visit  of 
a  few  hours,  such  as  is  usually  paid  by  the  stranger,  he  can 
learn  litde  more  concerning  Hofwyl.  Should  he  pass  the  day 
he  will  be  struck  with  the  unceasing  activity,  combined  with  the 
greatest  regularity,  which  reigns  in  every  part  of  the  establish- 
ment ;  and  with  the  good  order  and  harmony  prevalent  among 
the  pupils,  in  the  midst  of  die  greatest  freedom  and  gayety.  He 
cannot  but  admire  the  benevolence  and  perseverance  which 
have  led  a  single  man,  on  the  basis  of  his  own  private  fortune, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  prejudices  of  those  of  his  own  rank,  to 
create  a  set  of  institutions  which  furnish  ample  means  for  the 
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thorough  education  of  the  higher  classes,  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  for  the  gratuitous  support  and  education  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  children.  It  is  only  after  a  long  continued 
residence,  that  he  will  be  able  to  appreciate  that  unwearied 
devotedness  of  a  large  family,  by  which  all  this  is  accom- 
plished,— a  devotedness  which  not  only  excludes  them  from 
the  pleasures  and  amusements  usually  enjoyed  by  rank  and 
fortime, — but  also  obliges  them  to  live  for  otliers,  and  to  sacri- 
fice in  a  great  measure  those  social  and  domestic  enjoymentSy 
which  are  of  far  greater  value.     I  am,  &c. 


Art.  IV. — Infant  Education. 

The  scriptural  declaration  is  in  the  mouth  of  every  one  who 
speaks  of  education, — '  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
<>o,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it ;'  and  yet  we 
hear  constant  complaints,  and  see  mournful  examples  of  apparent 
failure  in  its  application.  Is  it  not  for  want  of  examining  with 
sufficient  care  the  full  import  of  its  terms,  that  these  disappoint- 
ments are  experienced  ? 

Training  is  a  term  primarily  applied  to  plants  and  vines  whose 
branches  are  bent  or  spread  so  as  to  open  them  to  the  sun  or 
shelter  them  from  the  wind,  or  display  their  beauties,  or  give 
them  the  best  direction,  and  thus  to  prepare  them  to  bring  forth 
the  best  iruit,  or  enable  them  to  sustain  its  weight. 

This  word  is  also  employed  to  designate  the  methods  which 
are  used  to  accustom  an  animal  to  perform,  with  readiness  and 
ease,  those  labors  to  which  he  is  destmed.  He  is  first  employed 
for  a  very  short  period  in  such  as  are  lighter  and  more  simple, 
and  gradually  for  a  longer  time  in  those  which  are  more  labonous 
and  difficult.  But  every  exercise  is  proportioned  to  the  strength, 
the  temper  and  the  experience  of  the  particular  animal.  He  is 
never  burdened  with  a  load  which  would  strain  or  discourage 
him.  He  is  gendy  and  cautiously  put  into  the  harness  that  he 
may  not  be  alarmed,  and  at  first  slowly  and  kindly  led  along 
that  he  may  not  be  made  to  dislike  his  task.  He  is  not  expec- 
ted to  perform  a  difficult  movement  at  once,  nor  is  he  ever  driven 
by  force  until  frequent  drawing  has  proved  mefilectual. 

The  soldier  is  trained  by  employmg  and  treating  him  in  the 
manner  adapted  to  give  him  vigor  and  hardihood,  as  well  as  the 
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habits  of  rapid  and  easy  movement  which  are  required  in  his 
future  efforts  and  contests.  His  eye,  his  foot,  his  hand,  are  all 
trained  by  repeated  exercises  to  act  instantaneously  and  easily, 
in  accordance  with  the  determinations  of  his  own  mmd  or  the 
orders  of  his  commander.  He  thus  learns  to  accomplish  objects 
with  surprising  rapidity  and  ease,  which  are  impracticable  to  an 
untrained  citizen,  and  to  endure  hardships  and  labors  which 
would  destroy  a  raw  recruit. 

The  persons  who  were  destined  to  run  or  wresde  for  the 
prizes  in  the  Olympic  games,  or  those  who  in  modem  times 
prepare  themselves  for  any  trial  of  strength  or  speed,  have  al- 
ways been  trained  for  their  work,  not  merely  by  daily  practice, 
but  by  the  most  careful  management  of  their  bodies.  Their 
hours  of  activity  and  repose,  their  food  and  drink,  and  alJ  their 
occupations  and  habits  are  regulated  with  great  care,  so  as  to  fit 
them  in  the  best  manner  for  the  laborious  efibrts  on  which  de- 
pended their  victory  or  defeat,  their  honor  or  disgrace. 

Training,  then,  when  referred  to  a  child,  may  be  considered 
as  involving  all  those  influences  and  exercises  by  which  he  is  to 
be  prepared  for  his  future  duties  and  destiny  in  this  life  and 
another  ;  and  if  these  do  not  conspire  to  lead  him  in  the  way 
ffi  which  he  should  go^  it  is  to  this  defect  that  our  failures  are  to 
be  attributed. 

But  a  term  of  equal  importance  to  a  full  understanding  of 
this  maxim  is  often  left  entirely  out  of  view-; —  what  is  meant  by 
*  a  child.'  Will  the  maxim  remain  true  if  we  wait  till  the  age 
of  twelve,  often,  of  six,  or  even  of  four  years,  before  we  begin 
the 'training'  prescribed?  It  is  too  litde  considered,  we  fear, 
when  the  infant  begins  to  be  a  proper  subject  of  training,  and  at 
what  age  he  may  become  in  one  respect  or  another,  insensible 
to  its  influence.  Here,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  source  of  a  large 
proportion  of  those  failures,  which  lead  some  to  speak  of  this  as 
a  maxim  of  doubtful  correctness. 

Trite  and  simple  as  the  poetical  paraphrase  of  this  passage  is, 
we  wish  we  could  see  it  more  impressed  on  the  heart  of  every 
mother, 

*  Just  as  (he  twig  is  bent,  the  tree '«  inclined.' 

If  a  plant  is  to  be  made  to  assume  a  given  shape  or  direction, 
we  find  it  necessary  to  commence  with  the  scion  or  the  earliest 
twigs,  and  to  lead  every  tendril  as  it  shoots  forth  into  the  course 
desired.  Should  we  leave  it  until  it  becomes  stifiened  in  a  par- 
ticular direction,  the  force  necessary  to  change  it  will  usually 
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diminish'its  vigor,  and  obstruct  its  growth.  It  will  still  tend  to 
its  former  course ;  it  will  spring  back  the  moment  the  bands 
which  confine  it  arc  loosened  or  removed,  and  we  can  seldom 
destroy  this  tendency  without  a  degree  of  violence  w^iich  will 
produce  deformity  or  impair  the  very  principle  of  life.  The 
obvious  application  of  both  these  maxuns  is,  that  the  human  be- 
ing must  be  taken  while  his  character  is  in  the  most  pliant  state, 
if  we  mean  to  give  it  a  high  and  holy  direction.  We  must 
watch  witli  the  utmost  vigilance  over  the^r*^  impressions  which 
form  the' basis  of  its  future  character.  We  must  take  care  that 
his  first  conceptions  of  things  and  words  be  true  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, that  he  may  not  be  accustomed  to  error  in  receiving,  or 
falsehood  in  communicating  ideas.  We  must  strive  to  make  the 
first  impressions  concerning  manners,  and  conduct,  and  prin^ples 
of  action,  derived  from  tlie  examples  he  witnesses  and  tlie  con- 
versation which  he  hears,  as  pure  as  possible. 

We  must  seek  to  restrain  his  propensities  before  they  are 
ripened  into  habits,  and  teach  him  how  to  govern  himself,  before 
he  becomes  the  slave  of  impulses. 

Now  what  period  can  be  assigned  for  the  conmencement  of  a 
task  so  important  and  so  difficult,  unless  it  be  that  when  the 
child  begins  to  exhibit  his  feelings  and  to  be  influenced  by 
others — the  first  moments  of  perception  and  action^ 

Defer  your  eflTorts  one  day,  and  the  shooting  idea  has  assumed 
its  form,  the  tendril  feeling  has  taken  its  direction,  and  an  in- 
creased if  not  painful  efibrt  will  be  necessary  to  alter  it.  It  is 
only  in  commencing  our  '  training,'  when  the  mind  receives  its 
first  impressions,  and  the  feelings  first  begin  to  strengthen  diem- 
selves  by  exercise,  that  eitlier  reason  or  scripture  authorizes  us 
to  expect  that  we  can  give  that  form  to  tlie  character  which  we 
desire.  How  else  can  we  hope  to  counteract  that  crowd  of 
temptations  from  within  and  around,  which  beset  the  object  of 
our  solicitude  ?  If  a  kind  Providence  should  direct  to  a  more 
happy  result,  imperfections  or  even  deformiues  of  character  will 
usually  remain  the  lasting  and  mortifying  monuments  of  this 
early  negligence. 

Dui  let  it  be  understood  we  speak  of '  training,^  not  o{  forcing 
the  child.  We  would  remonstrate  against  diat  course  of  edu- 
cation which  considers  him  as  a  mere  vessel  to  be  filled  with 
ideas  and  principles,  or  a  mass  of  matter  to  be  cast  in  the  mould 
and  stamped  widi  the  image  and  superscription  of  a  self-appoin- 
ted manufacturer  of  men.  He  should  be  treated,  on  the  contrary. 
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as  a  plant  of  wonderful  delicacy  in  its  texture,  whose  organiza- 
tion and  character  are  fully  understood  only  by  its  Creator,  and 
can  be  changed  by  no  power  but  liis,  but  with  which  our  conceni 
is  to  observe  its  habits  and  tendencies,  to  ])lace  it  in  its  proj)er 
soil,  to  give  it  its  appropriate  nutriment,  to  guard  it  against  the 
dangers  which  we  can  avert,  and  while  we  plant  and  water,  to 
look  to  him  who  giveth  the  increase,  to  supply  and  maintain 
that  mysterious  principle  of  life  which  comes  from  him  alone. 
We  should  beware  that  we  do  not  attempt  to  bring  it  forward 
prematurely.  AH  the  efforts  of  misjudging  teachers  and  parents 
who  wish  to  see  their  cliildren  early  prodigies,  only  sacrifice  the 
fruit  in  order  to  produce  an  earlier  expansion  of  the  flower,  and 
resemble  the  hot-bed  in  dieir  influence  in  'forcing'  a  plant  to 
maturity,  whose  feebleness  or  early  decay  must  be  proportioned 
to  the  unnatural  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  the  consequent  want 
of  symmetry  in  its  parts.  / 

But  let  us  not  be  understood  to  say  that  the  training  of  the 
child'  does  not  in  fact  begin  until  the  parent  decides  that  it  shall 
begin.  It  commences,  whether  we  mean  it  or  not,  as  soon  as  he 
opens  his  eyes  upon  die  light,  and  it  goes  on  to  the  end  of  life 
whatever  course  we  pursue.  Every  sense  is  an  avenue  for 
ideas  which  will  leave  their  traces  behind  tliem ;  every  object, 
every  action,  every  word,  and  look,  and  tone,  and  gesture,  has 
its  influence  in  one  way  or  another  even  on  mature  minds.  We 
cannot  be  neutral  in  this  world  ;  die  sympathy  of  man  with  man 
involves  a  perpetual  action  and  re-action. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  we  often  inherit  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  the  permanent  characteristics  of  our  parents,  but  that 
our  resemblance  to  them  is  not  mc  rely  the  consequence  of  birth, 
we  may  easily  satisfy  ourselves  by  observing  the  modification  of 
character  which  takes  place  when  we  are  removed  from  the 
paternal  roof,  or  the  difference  in  children  of  the  same  family  if 
any  of  diem  are  educated  by  strangers.   We  shall  see  fardier  evi- 
dence of  the  extent  of  this  influence,  if  we  notice  die  resemblance 
which  arises  and  increases  between  those,  who  become  associated 
later  in  life,  in  friendship,  or  in  matrimony ;  and  especially  if 
we  observe  liow  readily  we  catch  tlie  manners,  the  expressions, 
the  feelings,  of  those  widi  whom  w^e  constandy  associate,  on  par- 
ticular points,  even  when  they  were  at  first  disagreeable  to  us. 
No  one  who  has  watched  his  own  moral  progress  can  fail  to 
perceire  that  it  is  as  important  to  his  moral  well-being  to  select 
ividi  care  the  society  with  which  he  connects  himself,  as  it  is  for 
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his  bodily  health  to  choose  a  residence  where  the  air  and  climate 
are  favorable.  And  these  influences  cannot  be  counteracted  by 
mere  instruction  or  discipline.  What  reliance  could  we  place 
on  the  best  food,  or  the  most  wholesome  drinks,  or  the  coun- 
sels and  remedies  of  the  most  skilful  physician,  to  secure  us 
from  disease,  if  we  should  breathe  perpetually  an  atmosphere 
of  contagion,  or  if  wc  clothe  ourselves  in  garments  filled  with 
pestilence  ?  The  contest  is  unequal.  Disease  is  inhaled  with 
every  breath,  and  imbibed  by  every  pore  of  the  skin,  while  the 
food  or  the  remedy  is  necessarily  employed  only  at  intervals. 

Not  less  unequal  is  the  contest  between  the  constantly  recur- 
ring influence  of  the  objects  and  examples  that  surround  the 
child,  and  the  occasional  effect  of  precepts  and  insti'uctions.  It 
is  the  impression  most  frequently  repeated,  which  leaves  its 
stamp  upon  the  mind  —  a  principle  exhibited  in  the  remark  of 
Burke  concerning  the  influence  of  newspapers :  *  They  who 
gain  the  public  ear  from  day  to  day,  must  in  the  end  become 
die  masters  of  public  opinion.^ 

It  is  on  this  ground  we  are  to  answer  the  complaints  of  those 
parents  who  wonder  that  the  most  faithful  imtructions,  have 
rendered  their  children  no  better  than  those  of  others.  What 
were  the  examples  arouiKl  them  ?  What  was  the  atmosphere 
in  w^hich  they  lived  and  breathed  while  you  were  giving  this 
moral  food  and  administering  these  moral  remedies?  The 
mornina;  prayer  and  the  attending  exhortations  to  piety,  were 
|)orl):jj)3  followed  by  a  day  in  which  it  was  evident  that  the  things 
of  iliis  world  were  the  objects  of  die  most  ardent  desire.  The 
stM'inon  on  the  mount  may  have  been  succeeded  by  family 
bickerings  or  quarrels  witli  a  neighbor  —  tlie  aposde's  account 
of  charity,  by  unkind  insinuations  or  severe  remarks  concerning 
others,  and  a  discourse  on  humility,  by  anxious  consultations 
how  die  objects  of  parental  aflTection  could  be  rendered  most 
distinguished  by  their  dress  or  their  accomplishments.  If  this 
were  so,  would  not  the  contrast  be  calculated  either  to  confound 
entirely  the  views  of  any  observer  of  tlie  child,  or  to  lead 
him  to  consider  religion  as  a  mere  theory,  on  which  no  great 
value  was  placed.  All  those  remarks  apply  with  tenfold  force 
to  the  susceptible  mind  of  an  infant.  Like  the  calm  surface 
of  a  lake  it  not  only  reflects  every  image  presented,  but  it  feels  and 
repeats  every  impression  of  the  little  peoble  or  the  insect  stirring 
on  its  surface,  in  constandy  enlarging  circles ;  and  if  they  disappear 
more  rapidly,  it  is  only  because  a  new  impression  sooner  seenu 
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to  efface  it.  II  you  doubt  it,  make  the  experiment.  Appear 
gay  or  gloomy  ;  speak  in  a  kind,  or  a  harsh,  or  a  jesting  tone  to 
a  child,  and  see  how  soon  and  how  faithfully  he  will  repeat 
your  emotions  like  a  living  mirror,  or  exhibit  a  corresponding  leel- 
ing.  Nay,  we  have  more  than  once  been  led  to  detect  our  own 
state  of  feeling  from  seeing  it  thus  reflected  back  upon  us ;  and 
we  can  fully  sympathise  with  the  remark  of  an  instructer,  who 
said  he  often  wished  to  hide  himself  where  no  human  being 
could  ever  see  him,  that  tlie  contagion  of  evil  might  not  be 
spread  from  his  heart  through  the  medium  of  his  countenance. 
So  important  did  Babington  deem  this,  that  in  his  essay  on 
christian  education,  he  urges  that  the  parent  should  select  a 
nurse  with  a  kind  and  cheerful  countenance,  as  well  as  a  good 
character.  This  influence  is  more  important  to  the  infant,  be- 
csiuse  he  has  none  of  those  means  of  ascertaining  the  character 
of  the  individual  by  conversation,  or  by  comparing  the  whole 
course  of  his  actions  which  we  possess.  He  cannot  but  suppose 
the  emotion  to  exist  which  tlie  countenance  indicates,  and  the 
frequent  involuntary  assumption  even  of  the  same  external 
state  which  inevitably  results,  cannot  fail  to  have  its  influence  in 
producing  the  same  feeling. 

Let  us  not  be  deceived  then.  The  parent  actually  begins  to 
train  her  child  from  the  moment  that  he  sees  tlie  light.  Her 
countenance  acts  upon  his  feelings,  and  by  its  daily  and  hourly 
influence,  forms  him  to  a  character  of  gloom  or  cheerfulness,  of 
harshness  or  kindness.  Her  tones  oi  voice  thrill  through  liis 
soul,  and  awaken  perpetually  returning  emotions  of  anger,  or 
fear,  or  hope,  or  joy,  or  love.  *  The  mother's  smile,'  says  Pes- 
talozzi,  *  should  give  the  child  her  first  glimpse  of  heaven,  and 
the  tenderness  of  maternal  aflecdon  should  furnish  the  first  con- 
ception of  the  love  of  our  heavenly  father.'  Every  action,  the 
very  manner  in  which  the  common  offices  of  maternal  care  are 
performed,  will  lend  to  form  a  standard  of  character  in  his  open- 
ing mind,  and  associate  its  good  or  evil  with  die  earliest  and 
tenderest  recollections  of  the  being  whom  he  loves  most.  If 
those  around  him  are  careless  of  his  sufferings,  or  impatient  in 
supplying  his  wants,  subsequent  lessons  of  patience  and  kindness 
will  lose  half  their  effect.  W  ho  has  not  traced  the  patient  spirit 
of  labor,  or  the  careless  hurry,  or  the  fretful  impadence  of  a 
parent  in  the  character  of  the  child. 

Particular  actions  will  sometimes  leave  their  impression  not 
only  on  the  character,  l»ut  on  the  memory  for  life.     We  cannot 
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refrain  from  quoting  one  example  to  illustrate  this  subject.  « A 
mother  saw  her  son  playing  with  a  cart  on  the  edge  of  a  declivi- 
ty, and  before  she  could  prevent  it,  he  was  forced  down  the 
hill  by  its  weightt.  At  die  bottom  was  a  stream  in  which  he 
would  probably  have  been  drowned.  She  sprang  to  save  him, 
but  could  only  seize  the  wheel,  was  thrown  u})on  her  face,  and 
dragged  over  the  gravel  nearly  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  before  she 
could  stop  the  carl  —  and  then,  covered  with  blood  and  bruises, 
snatched  her  son  from  destruction  on  tiie  borders  of  tlie  stream. 
That  son  \Yas  Fellenberg,  the  distinguished  Swiss,  who  has  de- 
voted himself,  property,  and  family,  for  thirty  years,  to  the  im- 
provement of  education,  and  now  educates  and  supports  one 
hundred  indigent  children  by  his  own  means  added  to  their  la- 
bor ;  and  in  a  letter  in  which  he  communicates  the  fact  to  the 
writer  of  this  article,  he  observes,  *  the  picture  of  this  act  of  de- 
votedness  was  never  effaced  from  my  memory  or  my  heart,  and 
T  consider  it  as  having  contributed  powerfully  to  determine  my 
course  of  life.' 

The  manner  of  directing  the  child  in  tlie  common  actions  and 
concerns  of  life,  will  have  an  influence  even  more  direct  upon 
his  future  character.  We  may  pamper  his  appetite  until  we 
make  him  value  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  more  than  all  others. 
We  may  measure  his  need  of  food  rather  by  some  arbitrary 
rule,  tlian  by  his  constitution  and  appetite,  and  thus  lead  him  to 
habitual  excess  upon  principle,  which  we  have  known  to  produce 
and  perpetuate  disease  in  later  life.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
tliat  many  have  been  plunged  into  the  gulf  of  intemperance  by 
the  habit  so  prevalent,  of  giving  cordials  even  to  the  infant  in 
tlie  arms  of  its  mother,  to  palliate  a  momentary  inconvenience, 
or  with  the  false  idea  of  their  giving  him  strength  ;  or  what  we 
cannot  but  deem  still  worse,  by  administering  an  opiate  merely 
to  relieve  the  mother  from  the  care  of  her  infant,  and  thus  not 
only  endangering  his  constitution,  but  producing  the  habit  of 
using  these  insinuating  poisons. 

The  manner  in  which  he  is  clothed,  and  the  kind  of  attention 
which  is  paid  to  his  external  appearance,  will  usually  decide 
whether  he  shall  be  vain  or  humble,  economical  or  extravagant, 
in  this  respect,  and  perhaps  give  a  turn  to  his  whole  life.  How 
many  young  persons  have  been  led  by  the  passion  for  dress, 
which  was  cherished,  if  not  inspired,  by  the  early  pride  of  a  parent 
in  seeing  a  favorite  child  admired,  and  to  dishonesty  or  vice  as 
a  means  of  procuring  it.     As  soon  as  the  day  can  be  divided  int^ 
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periods,  in  reference  to  rest  and  occupation  and  the  supply  of 
his  wants,  the  character  of  his  future  life  may  be  seriously  af- 
fected by  the  regularity  or  irregularity  witli  which  the  little 
affairs  of  his  life  are  conducted.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that 
the  child  of  a  family  where  order  is  neglected,  and  everything 
which  concerns  him  is  conducted  with  irregularity  and  con- 
fusion, should  ever  acquire  those  habits  of  system  and  order  so 
necessary  to  success  and  usefulness  in  life. 

The  manner  in  which  he  is  taught  to  use  his  little  playthings 
or  those  of  others,  will  do  much  to  fix  his  ideas  and  feelings, 
and  the  subject  of  property,  and  to  determine  whether  selfish- 
ness or  benevolence  shall  prevail  in  his  habits.  The  methods 
in  which  he  is  brought  to  yield  obedience  to  the  commands  of  • 
his  parents  will  do  much  to  decide  whether  he  will  be  governed 
only  by  fear  or  hope,  and  obey  only  under  the  influence  of  force; 
or  whether  he  shall  learn  to  feel  himself  accountable  to  con- 
science and  to  God,  and  to  govern  his  own  appetite  in  accord- 
ance with  their  dictates.  The  manner  in  which  religious  in- 
struction and  devotional  exercises  are  conducted,  is  especially 
important.  They  may  be,  they  have  been  so  conducted  within 
our  knowledge,  by  pious  parents,  as  to  produce  an  unutterable 
weariness  and  disgust  with  the  very  name  of  religion.  They 
may  be,  they  have  been  so  managed,  cls  to  render  them  interest^ 
ing  to  every  child — to  attract,  in  some  degree,  at  least,  the 
wandering  heart,  and  to  leave  impressions  of  reverence  and  at- 
tachment, which  even  a  long  course  of  vice  would  not  efface, 
and  which  sometimes  become  the  means  of  refonnation  after 
all  hope  has  been  abandoned.  There  is  abundant  reason  then, 
for  the  maxim,  that  we  should  watch  over  our  conduct  more 
carefully  in  the  presence  of  a  child,  than  of  any  other  human 
being.  Others  we  may  offend —  and  doubtless  shall ;  but  on  the 
child,  we  are  exerting  an  influence  wliich  may  affect  his  whole 
life,  and  whose  resiilts^may  be  felt  throughout  eternity. 
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Abt.  V. — Review  of  the  Report  of  the  Manual  Labor 

Academy  of  Pennsylvania. 

Prepared  for  the  Annali  of  Education. 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Manual  Lahor 
Academy  of  Pennsylvania,    pp.  15.  8vo.    Philadelphia,  1829. 

In  every  age  of  the  world  individuals  have  been  found  who 
have  united  bodily  labor  with  mental  exertion,  and  thus  in  a 
measure  prevented  the  long  train  of  evils  which  too  often  attend 
the  student,  and  bring  him  down  prematurely  to  the  grave.  But 
^  these  instances  have  been  rare,  compared  with  the  number  of 
•  sufferers.  It  is  true  that  several  nations,  especially  the  Spartans, 
the  Romans  and  the  Persians,  paid  much  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject ;  but,  like  oases  in  the  midst  of  some  vast  desert,  tliese  plans 
seem  hardly  to  have  arrested  the  attention  of  mankind.  The 
studious  man  has,  in  general,  been  left  to  sedentary  habits,  till 
his  physical  frame,  ruined,  becomes  die  seat  of  numerous  and 
distressing  maladies  to  which  the  laboring  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity are  sdmost  strangers.  No  wonder  prejudices  have  arisen 
against  an  education  which  is  in  any  degree  liberal.  No  won- 
der there  has  been,  and  still  continues  to  be,  opposition  among 
the  mass  of  mankind,  to  the  efforts  of  enlightened  and  benevo- 
lent individuals  to  improve  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  classes, 
by  moral  and  intellectual  instruction. 

To  Salzman,  Pestalozzi,  Fellenberg,  and  their  cotemporaries, 
seems  to  have  been  reserved  the  glory  of  proving  to  the  world, 
oy  a  persevering  but  successful  series  of  experiments,  that  there 
is  no  necessity  of  sacrificing  the  body  for  die  sake  of  die  mind 
and  heart ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  tliat  mental  and  moral  improve- 
ment can  be  far  more  successfully  prosecuted  by  devoting  a 
poruon  of  time  daily  to  agriculture,  horticulture,  or  other  manual 
labor — to  such  exercises,  in  a  word,  as  shall  preserve  the  health 
of  the  body  unimpaired — than  by  spending  the  whole  day  in  in- 
tellectual and  moral,  to  the  neglect  of  physical  exercise.  A 
sound  mind  can  only  be  had  in  a  sound  body.  We  are  aware 
that  there  are  those  even  at  the  present  day  who  think  other- 
wise, and  gravely  tell  us  that  there  is  no  necessary  connexion 
between  physical  and  mental  vigor.  For  proof  of  the  posidon, 
they  refer  us  to  multitudes  of  individuals  of  the  present,  as  well 
as  of  the  former  generations,  whose  intellectual  and  moral  great- 
ness cannot  be  questioned,  who  yet  possessed  very  litde  muscu- 
lar vigor.    Indeed,  muscular  and  mental  vigor  have  by  some 
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been  deemed  incompatible.  But  no  one  has  yet  proved  tliat 
those  individuals,  who  have  enfeebled  their  bodies  by  such  per- 
severing mental  exertions  as  involved  a  sedentary  habit,  might 
not,  in  tlie  midst  of  their  intellectual  greatness,  have  been  much 
greater  had  they  preserved  uninterrupted  health  by  proper 
physical  exercise. 

These  remarks  have  been  elicited  by  the  perusal  of  the  First 
Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  a  Manual  Labor  Academy, 
located  at  Germantown,  near  Philadelphia.  The  institution  was 
opened  May  1st,  1829,  with  only  four  scholars,  but  the  number 
has  since  increased  to  twenty  five.  Of  this  number,  fourteen  are 
from  Pennsylvania,  seven  from  New  York,  and  one  from  each 
of  the  States  of  Maine,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  and  Alabama. 
It  is  under  the  superintendence  of  two  gentlemen,  a  principal, 
and  a  professor  of  mathematics,  who,  with  their  families,  reside 
at  the  institution,  and  have  the  constant  care  of  the  pupils  as  of 
one  great  family.  But  we  will  suffer  the  Report  to  speak  for 
itself. 

'  The  premises  consist  of  fortytwo  and  a  half  acres  of  good 
land,  several  out-houses,  and  a  commodious  dwelling  on  the 
main  street,  the  residence  of  the  late  Dr  Blair.  The  farm  is  in 
the  rear  of  the  dwelling,  opening  on  a  lane  which  communicates 
with  the  main  road ;  there  is  on  it,  stabling,  a  coach-house, 
granary,  cart-shed,  and  farm-yard,  and  a  culinary  garden  of  one 
third  of  an  acre. 

*  The  youth  have  respectable  talents,  habitual  industry,  and 
are  pleased  with  the  mode  of  education.  The  health  of  this 
interesting  family  has  been  uninterrupted,  except  in  a  few  case^ 
diseased  when  admitted.  Every  invalid  remaining  there  has 
been  restored  to  health.  They  board  with  the  Principal,  their 
diet  plain,  and  in  as  great  variety  as  is  consistent  with  economy 
and  health,  and  as  much  as  possible  the  products  of  the  pupil's 
labors  on  the  farm.  Piety,  learning,  and  honest  industry,  are 
here  united.     Surely  such  an  enterprise  cannot  fail.* 

'  The  usual  branches  of  study  in  classical  schools  are  pursued 
with  the  addition  of  the  study  of  the  bible.  The  hours  of  re- 
creation are  not  hours  of  waste,  and  idleness,  and  immorality. 
They  are  employed  in  useful  bodily  labor ;  such  as  will  exercise 
their  skill,  make  them  dexterous,  establish  their  health  and 
strength,  enable  each  one  to  defray  his  own  expenses,  and  fit 
him  for  the  vicissitudes  of  life ;  particularly  so,  if  they  be  des- 
tined for  our  new  settlements  as  christian  missionaries.* 

*  Thus  far  they  have  been  employed  in  carpenter  work,  gard- 
ening, and  farming.     Four  of  the  students  arc  good  workmen  in 
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wood;  profitable  in  their  own  labor,  and  also  as  instructers  to 
those  who  are  less  experienced.  Six  or  seven  thus  employed 
have  already  made  the  various  repairs  of  the  building,  and  nearly 
all  the  needful  furniture.  Some  orders  from  the  city  for  small 
wooden  articles  have  been  executed  by  them,  and  they  are  ready 
for  more.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  gardening  have  supplied 
the  house.  Others  will  furnish  from  the  farm  thirty  bushels  of 
wheat,  seventy  bushels  of  rye,  ten  tons  of  hay,  one  hundred  and 
fiAy  bushels  of  corn,  and  three  hunderd  and  fifty  bushels  of 
potatoes.'     pp.  8 — 10. 

The  principal  design  of  the  institution  is,  in  short,  to  furnish 
pious,  indigent  youth  with  the  means  of  education  for  the  minis- 
try, at  Httle  or  no  expense ;  and  at  the  same  time  enable  them 
to  preserve  health  of^  mind,  and  to  improve  in  piety  and  good 
habits.  The  leading  principle  by  which  this  is  to  be  efTected, 
is  a  union  of  academic  studies  with  systematic  bodily  labor  under 
the  constant  eye  of  the  superintendent :  each  pupil  being  re- 
quired to  labor  three  or  four  hours  every  day  at  farming,  garden- 
ing, or  some  mechanical  occupation. 

In  regard  to  the  results  it  is  observed,  these  modem  students 
show  tliat  the  manual  labor  is  full  of  blessings.  '  Their  blood 
flows  warm,  and  rich,  and  equable ;  and  the  east  winds  cannot 
penetrate  tliem.  Their  thirst  demands  water,  tlieir  hunger 
plain  food,  their  limbs  rejoice  in  muscular  efforts,  and  their 
minds  in  truth.  Sleep  rests  tliem,  and  their  waking  eyes  behold 
the  light  of  another  cheerful,  useful  day.  These  are  some  of 
the  blessings.  And  ought  not  the  land  of  cliristian  pilgrims  to 
have  many  such  institutions  ^ ' 

The  necessity  is  indeod  great,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing striking  exhibitions : 

*  For  twenty  years  and  more,  the  unnatural  union  of  seden- 
tary with  studious  habits,  contracted  by  the  monastic  system, 
has  been  killing  in  middle  age.     The  Register  of  Education 
shows,  in  one  year,  one  hundred  and  twentyone  deaths.     Exa- 
mine into  the  particular  cases,  and  these  will  be  found  the  un- 
doubted effects  of  sedentary  habits.     Look  at  one  name  there. 
He  had  valuable  gifts,  perfected  by  two  years'  academic,  four 
years'   collegiate,   and    three   years'    theological  studies.     He 
preached,  gave  much  promise,  and  then  died  of  a  stomach  dis- 
ease.    He  contracted  it  when  a  student.     He  did  not  alternate 
bodily  with  mental  labor,  or  he  had  lived  and  been  a  blessing 
to  the  church.     When  he  entered  on  his  studies,  he  was  grow- 
ing into  full  size  and  strength.     He  sat  down  till  his  muscles 
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dwindled,  his  digestion  became  disordered,  his  chest  contracted, 
his  lungs  congested,  and  his  head  liable  to  periodical  pains. 
He  sat  away  four  years  in  college  and  three  years  in  theological 
application.  Look  at  him  now  !  He  has  gained  much  useful 
knowledge,  and  has  improved  his  talents ;  but  he  has  lost  his 
health.  The  duties  to  his  mind  and  heart 'were  done,  and 
faithfully  so ;  but  those  to  his  body  were  left  undone.  Three 
hundred  and  seventy  muscles,  organs  of  motion,  have  been 
robbed  of  their  appropriate  action  for  nine  or  ten  years,  and 
now  they  have  become,  alike  with  the  rest  of  his  frame,  the 
prey  of  near  one  hundred  and  fifty  diseased  and  irritable  nerves. 
And  he  soon  dies  of  a  disease,  as  common  and  fashionable  of 
late  as  the  studio-sedentary  habit,  —  a  disease  caused  by  mus- 
cular inaction. 

'  Look  at  another  case.  Exposure,  incident  to  the  pastor  or 
missionary,  has  developed  the  disease  in  his  chest,  planted  there 
when  fitting  for  usefulness.  He  contracted  a  sedentary,  when 
he  was  gaining  a  studious  habit.  That  which  he  sows,  that 
also  shall  he  reap.  The  east  winds  give  him  colds ;  a  pulpit 
elSbrt  causes  hoarseness  and  cough,  oppression  and  pain.  He 
becomes  alarmed  and  nervous.  His  views  of  usefulness  begin 
to  be  limited.  He  must  now  go  by  direction,  and  not  so  much 
to  labor  where  otherwise  he  would  have  been  most  wanted,  as 
to  nurse  his  broken  constitution.  And  he  soon  adds  to  the 
lamentable  list  of  Mysterious  Providences  —  to  the  number  of  in- 
nocent victims  rather,  of  cultivating  the  mind  and  heart  at  the 
unnecessary  and  sinful  expense  of  the  body  —  to  the  number  of 
loud  calls  to  alternate  mental  and  corporeal  action  daily,  for  the 
reciprocal  sanity  and  vigor  of  both  body  and  mind. 

'  Why  is  the  manual  labor  system  so  abandoned  ?  The  child 
alternates  his  period  of  morning  and  afternoon  confinement,  by 
his  various  cheerful  amusements  in  the  open  air.  But  when 
the  animal  frame  is  developed,  and  the  redundancy  of  life  and 
spirits  is  expended,  how,  let  it  be  asked  with  solicitude,  is  the 
tendency  to  muscular  action,  which  yet  remains,  satisfied  when 
the  childlike  exercises  are  put  aside  ?  In  what  manner  is  ex- 
hausted the  health-preserving  impulse  to  bodily  activity  ?  With 
what  do  students  generally  alternate  their  periods  of  study  ? 
Some  allow  themselves  no  relaxation,  except  what  eating,  and 
sleep,  and  recitation,  and  casual  conversation  may  afford.  Too 
many  alternate  study  with  sensuality ;  while  others,  more  me- 
thodical, take  set  walks,  make  reluctant  and  fruitless  resolutions 
to  split  and  saw  fuel-wood,  and  less  willingly  when  the  novelty 
is  over,  to  heat  and  move  their  muscles  about  a  gymnasium. 
These  efforts  at  muscular  exercise,  too  artificial  to  be  lasting  and 
suitable,  declare  too  plainly  to  be  misunderstood,  that  a  defect 
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exists  in  our  present  collegiate  system,  —  a  defect  remediable 
only  by  natural  and  useful  employment. 

*  This  health-preserving  labor  is  also  profitable,  and  its  results 
are  placed,  by  the  board  of  trustees,  to  the  credit  of  each  manual 
labor  student.  By  the  Board's  estimate,  made  in  August  last, 
(when  the  institution  had  been  opened  scarcely  four  months,) 
several  pupils  were  found  to  have  very  small  balances  against 
them  for  their  boarding  and  tuition,  and  some  of  them  had 
almost  none ;  notwithstanding  the  charges  are,  owing  to  the 
location  of  the  school,  higher  than  in  the  interior  parts  of  our 
country. 

*  But  this  institution  is  now  struggling  under  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments, arising  partly  from  that  want  of  confidence  which 
a  christian  public  wisely  may  have  in  the  utility  and  success  of 
a  novel  enterprise,  and  from  want  of  knowledge  of  the  plan, 
partly  from  delinquencies  in  the  Board,  and  also  in  a  principal 
measure  from  the  unexpectedly  rapid  advance  under  Providence, 
of  the  object  to  its  permanent  establishment.'     pp.  10 — 12. 

Although  we  cannot  but  regret  that  so  excellent  an  institution 
should  suffer  for  want  of  pecuniary  aid,  yet,  considering  the 

S resent  state  of  tlie  public  sentiment,  we  are  not  surprised, 
leasures  so  much  in  advance  of  tlie  light  wliich  the  mass  of  the 
community  has  yet  received  on  this  subject,  and  consequently 
of  pubhc  opinion,  camiot  and  will  not,  at  present,  be  duly  appre- 
ciated. We  rejoice,  however,  that  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant 
when  these  republican,  and  what  is  more,  truly  rational  and 
christian  institutions,  will  be  understood  and  properly  estimated 
by  the  enlightened  citizens  of  our  countiy. 

While  the  arm  of  christian  benevolence  is  extended  in  various 
forms,  and  in  a  manner  and  degree  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
abodes  of  ignorance  and  sin  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
in  almost  every  country,  it  must  be  matter  of  deep  regret  that 
so  little  combined  effort  has  been  liitheito  directed  to  these  all- 
important  objects. 

But  we  rejoice  that  tliere  is  a  redeeming  spirit  abroad,  of 
which  we  find  evidence  in  tlie  following  statements  of  the 
Report. 

*  The  Manual  Labor  Academy  of  Pennsylvania  is  not  a  solitary 
institution.  Similar  ones  are  in  Prussia,  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland ;  in  five  places  in  our  own  country,  and  more  are  in 
contemplation.  It  is  not  an  ephemeral  novelty,  but  a  lasting  im- 
provement in  the  system  of  modem  education.  At  Whitesbo- 
rougb,  N.  Y.,  there  is  one  of  between  thirty  and  forty  pupils. 
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At  Andover,  Mass.,  another  which  akeady  accommodates  near 
sixty  pupils.  At  Princeton,  Kentucky,  there  is  a  third  which 
now  contains  eighty  pupils.  A  fourth  exists  at  Maysville,  Ten- 
nessee. It  is  reported  that  the  Methodist  brethren  intend  one 
in  Maine.  The  Bloomfield  Seminary  of  New  Jersey  is  expected 
soon  to  be  modelled  on  this  plan  :  and  permanent  efforts  are 
now  making  to  establish  an  extensive  manual  labor  school  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  At  the  lowest  estimate,  there  are  now  in 
process  of  education,  two  hundred  and  one  youth  of  our  country 
on  the  manual  labor  plan. 

'  It  is  true  that  the  distinguished  universities  and  colleges  of 
this  country  and  elsewhere,  have  not  yet  sanctioned  the  manual 
labor  system  by  their  example ;  but  this  circumstance  will  not 
militate  against  it.  Responsible  institutions  do  not  originate 
improvements.  They  are  only  called  upon  to  adopt  them  with 
caution  after  they  have  been  fairly  proved  to  be  such.  A  pio- 
neering spirit  in  them  would  only  rudely  dilapidate,  and  is  wisely 
discarded.  Nevertheless  it  is  the  sad  experience  which  these 
very  universities  and  colleges  themselves  afford,  which  gave 
birth  to  the  reform.  They  are  alumni  of  colleges,  who  know 
and  feel  the  benign  influence  of  classic  literature,  who  see  now 
the  lamentable  consequences  of  the  studio-sedentary  habit,  that 
study,  without  corporeal  labor,  consumes  the  brain  and  plants 
disease  in  the  stomach  and  lungs. 

*  Is  it  not  true  that  in  proper  time  the  system  we  advocate 
will  be  adopted  by  universities  and  colleges  t  And  also  that 
prior  to  the  existence  of  monasteries,  there  were  no  non'manual 
labor  schools  ?  The  Romans  had  none.  Their  thermae,  dedi- 
cated to  literature,  were  in  sight  of  the  institutions  devoted  to 
athletic  exercises.  Lycurgus,  in  his  system,  had  hard  bodily 
labor  exercise  united  with  mental  application.  How  much  this 
discipline  of  Sparta  gave  to  her  youth  their  constancy  and  reso- 
lution, may  be  conjectured,  if  we  compare  these  manly  qualities 
with  the  timidity  and  effeminacy  which  too  often  characterize 
the  students  of  institutions  where  hard  bodily  employment  is  dis- 
pensed  with.  Mechanics  and  husbandry,  a  modern  student  al- 
most scorns.  They  held  them  in  honor.  The  Persian  system 
of  education  also,  presents  no  evidence  in  favor  of  the  union  of 
studious  and  sedentary  habits.  The  Persian  schoolboy  had, 
**  with  plain  and  frugal  diet,  constant  muscular  exercise,  which 
laid  a  foundation  of  such  strong  health  as  would  enable  them 
to  undergo  hardships  and  fatigue  to  good  old  age.'' 

*  What  mental  qualifications  must  David  have  possessed  to  be 
author  of  the  finest  of  the  Psalms ;  a  poet  more  sublime  than 
Homer  or  Virgil ;  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel.  But  he  was  not 
pak  andfetbU,    He  had,  in  youth,  muscular  power  to  tear  open 
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the  mouth  of  a  lion  defending  his  prey,  to  resist  the  grasp  of  a 
bear,  and  to  impart  to  a  pebble  velocity  sufficient  to  stun  a 
giant. 

'  Such  are  bible  religious  characters,  and  they  are  manly 
characters.  The  demureness,  sickliness,  gloom,  eccentricities, 
&c.  of  modern  Christianity,  did  not  belong  to  them.  These  are 
the  effects  of  a  diseased  body  on  the  mind. 

'  The  schools  of  the  prophets  contained  men  of  muscular  ex- 
ertion. We  find  them  felling  trees,  preparing  beams,  carrying 
them  to  a  distance,  and  erecting  their  own  college  edifices. 

*  The  disciples  were  occupied,  after  the  resurrection  of  their 
Master,  in  corporeal  labor.  Paul,  the  pupil  of  Gamaliel,  by 
birth  and  education  high,  is  found  at  Corinth  employed  at  mo- 
nual  labor.  The  Great  Exemplar  himself  is  called  the  Carpen- 
ter's Son  ;  and  did  he  not  engage  in  his  father's  occupation  ?  If 
so,  what  a  sacred  sanction  there  is  for  useful  bodily  employment y 
subordinate  to  the  occupation  of  the  mind. 

'  When  thought  shall  need  no  brains,  and  nearly  four  hun- 
dred organs  of  motion  cease  to  constitute  the  principal  por- 
tion of  the  human  body,  then  may  the  student  dispense  with 
muscular  exertion.  If  now  he  neglect  it,  low  diet  or  disease 
may  be  his  portion,  and  a  certain  decay  of  his  frame.'  pp. 
13,  14. 

We  have  seldom  seen  more  good  sense,  or  sounder  views  of 
education  exhibited  in  the  same  compass,  than  in  tlie  foregoing 
quotations.  We  ardently  wish  to  see  such  sentiments  as  these 
become  universal,  for  the  sake  not  only  of  ministers,  but  of 
people  of  every  class  and  occupation.  It  is  also  important  that 
labor  should  be  carried  on  in  company  with  others.  The 
mind,  as  well  as  the  body,  may  derive  benefit  from  conver- 
sation. We  may  hence  see  the  reason  why  solitary  rambles, 
cutting  and  sawing  wood,  &c,  have  not  been  found  to  afibrd 
the  student  much  relief.  The  mind  is  not  diverted,  but  pur- 
sues, without  much  interruption,  its  old  train  of  thought. 

In  unison  with  the  spirit  of  these  remarks,  we  are  assured  in 
a  paragraph  already  quoted,  that  those  scholars  who  manifest 
the  most  attachment  to  the  manual  labor  system,  evince  the 
most  cheerfulness  and  promptitude,  and  make  the  most  improve- 
ment in  their  employments,  and  in  skill  and  dexterity  in  con- 
ducting them,  make  at  the  same  time  the  most  improvement  in 
their  studies.  This,  we  think,  will  ever  be  the  result  of  similar 
experiments. 

We  were  forcibly  struck  with  the  propriety  of  the  application 
of  the  term  sinful  to  that  sacrifice  of  bodily  health  which  so 
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often  results  from  efforts  to  develope,  prematurely,  the  intellect. 
We  know  there  may  be  no  suspicion  on  tlie  part  of  most  per- 
sons that  any  wrong  is  done,  but  the  results  are  not  the  less 
tremendous  because  they  are  the  consequence  of  ignorance. 

We  have  only  to  regret,  in  perusing  this  valuable  document, 
that  so  many  inaccuracies  of  language  were  left  unnoticed,  some 
of  which  we  have  ventured  to  correct  in  our  quotations.  We 
cannot  leave  this  subject  without  a  few  remarks  on  a  topic  be- 
fore alluded  to,  which  is  often  misunderstood. 

The  energy  of  the  mind  seems  to  depend  on  the  energy  of 
the  brain  and  nervous  system.  As  to  tlie  nature  of  their  con- 
nexion we  are  of  course  ignorant ;  the  fact  will  not  probably  be 
disputed.  But  nervous  energy  is  dependent,  in  a  degree  at 
least,  upon  tlie  energy  of  the  muscular  system.  If  three  hun- 
dred muscles  in  the  system  lose  their  tone  or  energy  for  want 
of  action,  must  there  not  be  a  corresponding  loss  of  tone  or 
energy  in  the  nervous  system  ?  And  can  tlie  mind  retain  its 
energy  while  the  brain  and  nervous  system  are  enfeebled  ?  No 
one  will  suppose  it. 

It  is  not  affirmed  that  the  mind  will  lose  action^  but  energy. 
When  the  human  system  is  enfeebled  by  disease,  the  arterial 
action,  instead  of  being  dimmished,  is  increased ;  that  is,  the 
pulse  beats  quicker  ;  but  the  strength  or  energy  of  die  pulse  is 
diminished.  Thus  it  is  in  the  case  before  us.  The  mind  may 
not  be  less  active  —  nay,  its  activity  may  even  be  increased ; 
but  it  is  weakened  in  the  same  proportion.  Hence  we  see  the 
impropriety  of  judging  too  favorably  of  those  persons'  genius  or 
capacity,  whose  minds  seem  to  be  peculiarly  active  in  early  life. 
At  any  rate,  their  acdvity  should  lead  us  to  doubt  of  their 
strength.  Precocity  of  inteUect  has  often,  perhaps  always, 
been  attended  with  extreme  irritability  of  the  nervous  system. 
Students,  who  use  litde  muscular  exercise,  and  bend  their 
minds  constandy  to  study,  almost  always  have  irritable  nerves. 
We  may  hence  see  why,  in  answer  to  the  quesdon  in  the  above 
report :  With  what  do  students  generally  alternate  dieir  periods 
of  study ;  and  in  what  manner  is  exhausted  the  health-preserv- 
ing impulse  to  bodily  activity  after  the  childlike  exercises  are 
put  aside  ?  the  trustees  have  observed  that  '  too  many  alternate 
study  with  sensuality '  —  an  answer  we  have  reason  to  think 
fearfully  true.  Idiodsm  and  mental  precocity  —  extremes  of 
intellectual  character — both  predispose  to  sensuality,  often  of 
the  grossest  kind.  In  how  many  instances  mania  is  caused  by 
precocity  of  mind  combined  with  that  form  of  animal  indul- 
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gence  here  alluded  to,  the  records  of  hospitals — perhaps  the 
records  of  futurity,  alone  can  unfold.  The  bare  possibility  of 
such  results  gives  an  importance  which  cannot  be  estimated,  to 
that  course  of  education  which  cultivates  the  whole  man,  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual,  in  harmony,  and  leaves  no  portion  of  die 
system  to  suffer. 


Art.  VI. — Asylum  for  the  Blind. 

AortA  American  Review  for  Jidy^  1830. 

We  rejoice  to  learn  from  the  last  number  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review,  that  an  asylum  for  the  blind  is  soon  to  be  established 
in  Boston.     It  appears  that  tlie  first  efibrts  on  this  subject  were 
made  by  Dr  Fisher  of  Boston,  and  that  an  act  of  incorporation 
for  the  '  New  En,2;land  Asylum  for  tlie  Blind '  was  obtained  from 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  March  2,  1829.   From  returns 
received  from  llic  selectmen  of  each  town,  it  appears  that  in 
towns  comprising  less  than  half  tlie  population  of  the  State,  two 
hundred  and  fortythree  blind  persons  were  discovered,  leading 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  five  hundred  in  the  Slate  of 
Massachusetts,  and  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  in  New  England ; 
generally  in  humble  circumstances.     This  would  make  the  gen- 
eral proportion  about  one  to  one  thousand  inhabitants,  or  nearly 
double  the  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.    It  is  dme  something 
were  done  for  a  class  of  persons  less  unfortunate  indeed,  but  so 
much  more  numerous  than  die  deaf  and  dumb ;  and  we  arc 
happy  to  find  that  the  legislature  have  already  appropriated  a 
small  sum  to  aid  in  establishing  tlie  institution.  If  we  may  judge 
from  the  interesting  article  before  us,  the  enterprise  is  in  able 
hands,  and  we  trust  will  meet  that  cordial  support  fi'om  individ- 
uals and  the  legislatures  of  New  England,  which  its  importance 
demands. 

The  review  commences  widi  an  interesting  sketch  of  die  ad- 
vantages to  mental  cuhivation,  which  often  result  from  die  loss 
of  sight,  and  remind  us  of  the  re]>ly  made  to  an  eminent  man 
who  complained  that  he  had  losthalf  of  his  life  by  the  weakness 
of  liis  eyes.  '  So  far  from  that,'  said  a  friend,  '  you  have  gained 
more  dian  half.'  Indeed  we  have  no  doubt,  Uiat  many  a  clear- 
sighted man  would  have  his  mental  vision  improved  by  spend- 
ing some  portion  of  liis  time  in  a  retirement  where  the  soul 
should  be  driven  back  to  observe  its  own  operations,  and  seek 
improvement  and  enjoyment  itom  its  own  resources.    It  would 
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serve  like  Crusoe's  desolate  island,  to  develope  powers  and 
elicit  feelings  of  which  he  was  not  before  conscious.  The 
superior  accuracy  of  the  other  senses  produced  by  their  constant 
exercise  on  the  blind,  is  next  adverted  to,  and  especially  the 
instances  in  which  they  are  said  to  distinguish  the  color  of 
clodi  by  the  feeling.  We  believe  tliis  is  done  in  some  cases  by 
practised  dealer  in  dry  goods,  and  we  think  it  may  easily  be 
accounted  for  by  the  chemical  influence  which  dyes  may  have 
in  rendering  the  material  itself  more  or  less  harsh.  We  may 
deceive  ourselves,  but  we  tliink  there  is  a  tangible  difference 
between  a  dyed  and  an  undyed  cloth  of  the  same  fineness. 
Wliere  the  colors  are  printed  on  paper,  the  discovery  is  obvi- 
ously more  easy,  as  they  are  composed  of  ingredients  so  differ- 
ent. The  singular  conception  of  tlie  blind  in  regard  to  objects 
of  sight,  form  another  interesting  topic  of  the  review ;  and  one 
far  more  so,  is  tlie  influence  which  his  insulated  condition  must 
have  on  his  moral  character.  We  were  nevermore  struck  with  this 
seclusion  from  '  all  diings  visible,'  than  in  going  at  night  into  the 
workshop  of  the  Edinburgh  Asylum.  The  conductor,  who,  of 
course,  carried  a  lamp,  led  us  into  a  chamber  enveloped  in  utter 
darkness,  where  die  spreading  light  gradually  brought  to  view  a 
large  collection  of  persons  actively  employed  in  various  trades, 
and  reminded  us  of  the  sudden  apparitions,  of  the  fairy  tales  of 
our  childhood.  So  strong  was  the  impression,  that  we  did  not 
recollect  their  condition  in  time  to  check  our  exclamations  of 
surprise.  We  were  not  less  surprised  at  hearing  an  individual 
reading  aloud  from  the  books  in  relief,  in  this  same  darkness. 

Institutions  have  long  existet?  to  provide  employment  for  the 
blind ;  but  no  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  for  their  instruc- 
tion, until  Hauy  of  Paris,  attempted  it  in  1781.  The  eflbrt 
was  crowned  with  complete  success,  and  ttie  blind  are  now 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering,  the  mathematics,  various 
languages,  geography,  and  music.  In  die  last  branch  they  are 
particularly  successful.  We  will  not  attempt  to  imj}air  the  in- 
terest of  die  subject  by  a  mere  abstract  of  die  methods  employ- 
ed, but  refer  our  readers  at  once  to  the  article  itself,  which  is 
wordiy  of  the  able  journal  in  which  it  appears. 

The  article  states  diat  the  blind  are  taught  to  read  by  means 
of  books  printed  with  raised  letters.  A  peculiar  and  simple 
method  of  printing  them,  adopted  in  some  German  schools,  is 
not  particularly  described.  A  series  of  types  of  capital  letters 
are  prepared,  with  points  for  pricking  the  letters.     Each  of 
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these  letters  is  stamped  upon  pasteboard  separately,  and  with 
considerable  rapidity  by  the  pupils  themselves,  and  while  the 
convenience  of  multiplying  copies  is  lost,  the  special  advantage 
is  gained  of  printing  any  desired  lesson.  The  same  types  are 
employed,  by  a  peculiar  system  of  notation,  to  print  music,  and 
are  frequently  composed  by  the  pupils  by  setting  similar  types 
in  a  wooden  frame.  We  are  not  yet  satisfied  tliat  it  is  desirable 
to  employ  a  new  angular  alphabet  for  the  blind  alone.  We 
cannot  see  any  advantages  which  counterbalance  tlie  evils  of 
the  embarrassment  or  interruption  of  written  communication 
with  the  mass  of  the  community,  which  will  result;  and  until 
an  ample  supply  of  books  is  printed  in  the  new  character,  we 
do  not  see  how  the  wants  of  an  institution. can  be  supplied  witli- 
out  some  method  like  that  we  have  mentioned.  If  such  an 
alphabet  be  employed,  we  think  that  the  one  devised  by  Daniel, 
in  Wurtemberg,  should  be  examined. 

We  do  not  observe  any  allusion  to  one  of  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  tlie  instruction  of  the  blind.     A  single  glance  gives  us 
our  conception  of  an  arch,  a  pillar,  a  mountain,  a  church,  a 
tree,  a  lake  ;  but  a  moment's  reflection  will  show  us,  that,  al- 
though they  are  objects  of  touch  as  well  as  of  sight,  it  can  only 
be  by  a  slow  and  painful  process,  that  a  blind  person  can  arrive 
at  a  distinct  conception  of  the  meaning  of  these  words ;  and  how 
difficult  for  him  to  form  a  distinct  idea  of  tlie  interior  of  a  building, 
a  manufactory,  a  machine.    On  tliese  subjects,  their  instruction, 
in  order  to  be  diorough,  must  be  begun  by  presenting  them  va- 
rious materials,  such  as  wood,  stone,  cloUi,  wool,  and  every 
variety  of  simple  forms,   together  with  those  objects  of  taste 
and  of  smell  wliich  it  is  important  for  them  to  know.     They 
must  be  led  around  a  building,  and  feel  every  part  of  it  to  obtain 
a  distinct  idea  of  its  form  and  size  ;  they  must  ascend  to  its  top 
to  get  a  conception  of  its  height,  and  should  dien  have  a  small 
model  to  complete  tlieir  view  of  it.     An  instructer  of  the  blind 
assured  us  tliat  this  was  the  most  difficult  part  of  his  course,  and 
that  without  tljis,  they  would  often  employ  words  like  parrots. 
Indeed,  we  believe  that  very  important  lessons  for  general  educa 
tion  are  to  be  learned  in  the  special  trainings  of  particular  senses 
which  we  are  compelled  to  resort  to  in  the  uistrucuon  of  the 
blind  and  the  deaf.     It  is  here  diat  we  first  learn  to  how  high 
a  degree  of  power  each  of  our  senses  may  be  elevated ;  and  we 
believe  some  of  the  same  methods  may  be  profitably  applied 
to  all  children. 
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Art.  VII. — Methods  op  Teaching  to  Read. 

[We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  present  our  readers  with  the  fol- 
lowing practical  paper,  from  a  gentleman  well  known  to  the  friends 
of  education,  whose  engagement  to  become  a  contributor  to  the  work 
was  an  important  encouragement  in  attempting  the  responsible  task.] 

Mr  Editor — No  one  who  has  attended  to  the  early  in- 
struction of  children,  can  fail  of  having  noticed  the  difficulties 
of  teaching  them  to  read,  owing  to  the  numerous  and  sbgular 
irregularities  which  attend  the  orthoepy  and  orthography  of  our 
language.  That  great  improvements  are  yet  to  be  made  in 
this  department  of  primary  education,  I  have  no  doubt.  In 
the  books  which  are  used  for  this  purpose,  there  are  still  many 
and  striking  defects.  I  rejoice  to  see,  however,  that  they  are 
diminishing,  and  improvements  taking  place,  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will,  ere  long,  result  in  a  system  of  instruction  more  true 
to  nature,  and  adapted  to  the  actual  progress  and  developement 
of  the  infantile  mind. 

If  parents  and  instructers,  who  are  interested  in  this  subject, 
would  communicate  the  results  of  their  observation  and  expe- 
riments to  the  public,  through  the  medium  of  your  Journal,  in 
ti  concise  and  practical  form,  an  amount  of  experience  would 
be  accumulated,  that  would  serve  to  direct  the  efforts  yet  to  be 
made  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  desirable  object. 

Education,  like  every  other  science,  is  to  be  perfected  by  a 
course  of  patient  and  elaborate  experiments ;  and  the  sooner 
these  experiments,  with  their  results,  can  be  collected,  the 
sooner  will  the  principles  which  they  develope  be  ascertained, 
and  a  practical  application  of  them  be  successfully  made. 

Mindy  like  matter^  can  be  made  subject  to  eocperiment*  If,  in 
this  way,  chemistry  has  arrived  to  a  degree  of  perfection,  as  a 
science,  which  commands  the  admiration  of  all  the  lovers  of 
true  philosophy,  what  may  not  be  expected,  also,  in  the  science 
of  education,  if  the  same  inductive  process  is  pursued,  of  elicit- 
ing, comparing  and  arranging  the  phenomena,  which  is  presented 
by  the  subject  under  examination  ? 

In  pursuance  of  these  suggestions,  permit  ine  to  state  the 
mode  which  has  been  pursued  in  my  own  family  for  seven 
years  past,  to  make  ray  children  acquainted  with  the  power  and 
use  of  letters. 

The  words  horse^  dog,  cat,  are  written,  in  a  very  plain  and 
legible  hand,  on  three  separate  cards.    One  of  them  is  shown 
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to  the  child,  and  die  name  of  the  object  pronounced  ;  and 
then  the  second  and  the  third  in  the  same  manner,  without 
any  reference  to  the  individual  letters  which  compose  the  word. 
After  repeating  this  a  few  times,  the  child  is  asked,  *  what  is 
that?'  holding  up  one  of  the  cards,  and  so  of  the  rest.  Let 
the  cards  then  be  placed  together,  and  the  child  required  to 
select  those  denoting  ilie  several  objects,  one  after  the  other. 
Vary  the  order  of  doing  this  until  the  child  becomes  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  words  ;  which  will  be  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  next  day,  another  card,  containing  the  name  of  some 
other  familiar  object,  may  be  added,  and  the  child  practised  in 
the  same  manner  upon  the  four  cards.  The  number  of  cards 
may  soon  be  increased  to  six,  to  ten,  to  twenty,  to  fifty. 

Here  I  have  been  accustomed  to  stop,  and  to  begin  to  teach 
the  child  the  letters  of  which  the  words  are  composed  in  the 
following  nianncr.  Take  the  word  horse,  and  covering  all  the 
rest,  show  the  letter  A,  giving  its  name.  Do  this  with  the  other 
letters  in  succession,  repeating  the  process,  until  the  child  is 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  four  letters.  Then  lay  down  the  fifty 
cards  in  order,  and  ask  the  child  to  find  the  letter  h  among  them, 
then  0,  r,  *,  and  c.  This  will  readily  be  done.  He  has  thus 
learned  four  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Vary  the  order  in  which 
the  cards  are  laid,  and  require  the  child  to  point  out  again  the 
letters  A,  o,  r,  s,  e.  Let  this  be  done  till  he  is  familiar  with 
them.  Pursue  the  same  course  with  the  card  containing  the 
word  dog,  and  so  on,  until  the  child  is  perfectly  acquainted 
with  all  the  letters  on  the  cards.  They  may  then  be  written 
down  in  tlie  order  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  child  taught  to  repeal 
them  in  that  order. 

A  few  lessons  will  enable  him  to  know  tlie  same  letters,  and 
the  same  words,  in  their  printed  form. 

The  interest  which  this  mode  of  instruction  has  excited  in  the 
mind  of  the  little  learner,  (while  the  common  one  is  so  dull  and 
tedious,)  and  the  success  that  has  attended  it,  have  more  than 
equalled  my  expectations.  There  is  a  great  advantage,  too, 
in  the  child  s  becoming  acquainted  with  the  written  characters. 
The  parent  can  thus  pursue  the  course  of  instruction,  and  devise 
new  lessons  of  words,  and  of  short  and  simple  phrases  and  sto- 
ries, teaching  the  child  to  read  and  to  learn  to  spell  tliem,  both 
by  inspection  and  from  memory.  The  child,  also,  can  derive 
great  pleasure  and  improvement  from  learning  to  write  the  same 
words  and  lessons,  with  a  slate  and  pencil,  with  which  every  child 
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should  be  furnished  as  soon  as  he  discovers  the  least  inclination 
to  make  a  single  mark. 

In  this  way  I  have  found  not  the  least  difficulty  in  teaching 
a  child  to  read  both  written  and  printed  characters  at  the  same 
time. 

Should  my  leisure  permit,  I  hope  to  prepare  a  Primer  for 
childreni  on  the  plan  above  described.  In  the  mean  while, 
should  the  hints  that  I  have  suggested,  throw  any  light  on  this 
interesting  step  of  infantile  education,  which  will  be  of  use  to 
others,  and  serve  also  to  draw  forth  from  your  correspondents, 
accounts  of  similar  experiments,  I  shall  hope  that  some  benefit 
may  have  resulted  even  from  this  trifling  contribution  to  the 
important  cause  in  which  you  are  engaged. 

Youra  truly,  T.  H.  GALLAUDET. 

fiartfbrd,  August  6,  1880. 


Art.  Vin. — Carstairian  System  of  Penmanship 

Practical  Penmanship ;  being  a  Developement  of  the  Carstairian  Sys- 
fem.  By  B.  F.  Foster.  lUustreUed  by  twentyfour  Engravings, 
Litde  &  Cummings.   Albany,   pp.  112. 

The  system  of  writing,  of  which  tliis  book  presents  us  an  ac- 
count, has  excited  great  attention  in  England  and  France.  It 
has  received  testimonials  of  approbation  from  public  bodies, 
critics,  and  individuals  even  of  royal  blood,  and  if  tliis  were  not 
enough,  it  has  that  more  unequivocal  stamp  of  intrinsic  value 
furnished  by  a  multitude  of  imitations  (some,  perhaps,  involving 
improvements^  under  various  names.  That  which  was  recently 
most  popular  m  Paris  was  called  the  '  American  System^  which 
was  very  gravely  traced  to  the  inventive  genius  of  the  new 
world. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  this  system  is  to  transfer  to 
writing  the  free  movements  of  design.  For  this  purpose,  the 
pupil  is  first  taught  to  form  letters,  simply  by  the  movement  of 
the  arm,  without  any  sustaining  point ;  and  to  secure  this  the 
fingers  are  tied  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  motion,  and  tlie  arm  is 
not  allowed  to  touch  the  table.  As  soon  as  the  perfect  com- 
mand of  the  arm  in  thia  manner  is  acquired,  the  learner  is  . 
allowed  to  rest  the  part  near  the  elbow  on  the  table,  and  taught 
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to  use  the  fore  arm.  His  fingers  are  then  untied,  and  he  is 
allowed  to  avail  himself  of  their  movements  in  rendering  his  let- 
ters more  accurate  or  delicate  in  their  forms.  He  acquires  in 
this  mode  a  freedom  and  command  of  hand,  which  we  question 
whether  any  other  system  can  produce.  The  application  of 
this  power y  must  then  be  made  as  usual,  by  carefully,  observing, 
and  practising  the  forms  of  letters,  and  adding  by  degrees  the 
ornaments  of  penmanship. 

We  rejoice  at  the  appearance  of  this  system  in  this  country  — 
in  part  as  it  relieves  us  from  a  responsibility  we  had  imposed 
on  ourselves  to  find  some  person  capable  of  this  task,  to  whom 
we  might  commit  the  most  recent  account  of  it,  w^hich  we  pro- 
cured for  this  purpose.  Our  satisfaction  does  not  arise  merely 
from  the  hope  that  it  will  be  a  means  of  improving  the  state  of 
chirography. 

The  editor  of  this  work  can  recommend  it  from  personal 
experience  as  productive  of  more  important  benefits.  The 
mechanical  labor  of  writing  was  formerly  so  great  as  to  exhaust 
the  body  before  the  mind  was  weary,  and  often  produced  a 
pain  in  the  breast.  During  a  residence  in  London,  he  took  twelve 
lessons  from  an  able  assistant  of  Carstairs.  This  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  fix  die  habit  of  tlie  new  movements,  or  to  change  his 
hand  materially,  without  subsequent  practice,  which  his  circum- 
stances rendered  impracticable ;  but  it  did  enable  him  to  write 
with  a  facility  and  comfort  which  he  never  did  before — and  he 
has  since  rarely  felt  that  bodily  fatigue  consequent  upon  it, 
which  was  formerly  the  uniform  result.  So  far  as  he  has  been 
able  to  examine  the  work,  it  seems  to  contain  a  faithful  and  clear 
account  of  the  system,  well  executed  plates,  and  ample  direc- 
tions.    He  finds,  however,  one  important  exception. 

The  great  source  of  the  advantage  which  he  derived  from 
tlie  Carstairian  system,  was  in  the  position  he  was  led  to  adopt, 
and  which  he  has  uniformly  practised  in  connexion  with  wis 
method.  Instead  of '  supporting  the  body  on  the  left  arm,'  (p. 
47,)  he  has  found  it  essential  to  sit  perfectly  erect ^  and  to  trans- 
fer all  exertion  to  the  arm,  moving  it  to  the  right  and  left,  with- 
out suffering  the  body  to  partake  in  any  degree  of  its  motion. 
He  avoids  uie  evil  of '  leaning  too  heavily  on  the  right  arm,'  by 
the  very  simple  and  obvious  expedient  of  using  a  table  so  low 
as  to  be  on  a  level  with  tlie  elbow  when  he  sits  erect,  or  writing 
on  a  portfolio  resting  on  the  lap,  and  sustained  by  the  left  hand, 
never  allowing  liimself  to  stoop  forward,  and  he  finds  even  this 
last  method  far  less  fatiguing  than  the  old  one. 
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Oa  mentioning  this  subject  to  a  medical  friend,  the  editor 
was  referred  to  a  work  of  '  Shaw,  on  Distortions  of  the  Spine,* 
from  which  he  learned,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  portion  to 
which  he  objects,  becomes  in  many  cases  the  source  of  distor- 
tions of  the  spine,  a  state  of  disease  wliose  evils  are  not  confined 
to  mere  deformity.  By  compressing  the  spinal  marrow  and 
its  nerves,  this  distortion  often  enfeebles  every  part  of  the 
system,  and  produces  the  most  dangerous  diseases  of  the  heart, 
the  lungs,  and  the  digestive  organs,  whose  origin  is  not  perhaps 
always  suspected.  On  a  subject  so  important,  we  deem  no 
apology  necessary  for  quotations  from  a  medical  work. 

'  It  is  not  difficult  to  comprehend  why  girls  arc  more  frequently 
deformed  than  boys. 

'  If  a  weakly  girl  of  ten  years  old  be  obliged  to  sit  for  hours 
on  a  narrow  bench,  without  any  support  to  her  back,  it  is  not 
surprising,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  reproofs  she  may  re- 
ceive, she  endeavors  to  relieve  herself,  b;  allowing  the  lumbar 
vtrtebra  (bones  of  the  spine)  to  sink  to  one  side.  This  may,  of 
itself,  be  sufficient  cause  for  the  origin  of  a  curve  ;  hut  if  the 
position  in  which  girls  generally  sit  while  writing,  drawing, 
playing  the  piano  tbrte,  and  more  especially  the  harp,  be  taken 
into  account  with  the  causes  already  mentioned,  it  will  l>e  ad- 
mitted  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  girl  bo  situated  to  avoid 
being  crooked,  particularly  if  she  is  not  permitted  to  take  such 
exercises  as  give  tone  and  strength  to  tbe  muscles  of  the  spine.' 

The  following  drawing  is  introduced,  with  the  subsequent  re- 
marks, to  illustrate  the  unnatural  position  of  the  shoulder  and 
spine,  produced  by  the  usual  mode  of  sitting  to  write. 


'  By  sitting  in  the  manner  represented  here,  the  shoulder  and 
ribs  tie  brought  so  nearly  into  the  same  position  that  they  are  . 
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by  the  use  of  a  high  pillow,  that  the  habit  must  pretend  to  pro- 
duce lateral  distortion  of  the  spine.  The  effects  may  be  partly 
counteracted  by  the  girl  sitting  erect,  and  putting  a  board  or 
book  under  the  lefl  arm,  so  as  to  prevent  her  leaning  to  one  side, 
while  writing  or  drawing,' 

But  Dr  Shaw  advises  the  use  of  a  weight  and  pulley  in  front 
of  the  individual,  attached  by  a  cord  to  the  head,  which  we 
cannot  describe  here,  aided  by  '  balancing  a  book,  or  something 
light  upon  the  head,'  as  a  means  of  restoring  the  form  when 
distortion  has  commenced.  In  proposing  tliis  plan,  he  adds,  *  It 
should  not  be  forgotten,  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  specta- 
cles, as  a  child  often  stoops  from  being  short-sighted.' 

We  believe  no  remarks  of  ours  will  be  necessary  to  call  the 
attention  of  parents  and  teachers  to  tliis  subject,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  these  observations  are  far  more  applicable  to  the  tender 
frames  of  children  than  to  mature  females.  We  can  see  no 
mode  of  avoiding  the  evil,  so  long  as  desks  or  tables  are  used 
higher  than  the  elbow,  for  these  necessarily  throw  the  right 
shoulder  above  its  proper  level,  and  produce  a  curve  in  the 
spine,  which  is  likely  to  become  habitual,  and  then  permanent. 


NOTICES. 

The  Political  Class  Book,  intended  to  instruct  the  higher 
classes  in  Schools  in  the  Origin,  Nature,  and  Use  of  Political 
Power.  By  William  Sullivan,  Counsellor  at  Law.  With  an 
Appendix  upon  Studies  for  Practical  Men,  with  Notices  of 
Books  suited  to  their  Use.     By  George  B.  Emerson. 

This  work  is  designed  to  sliow  the  origin  of  society,  and  of  civil  goyem- 
ment ;  the  division  of  the  mcrobers  of  society  into  classes  ;  the  division  of 
labor;  rights  of  persons  and  property ;  the  meaning  of  the  state  and  national 
consUtutions ;  the  powers  exercised  under  these,  as  to  banking,  insurance, 
administration  of  justice,  revenue,  expenditure,  militia,  army,  navy,  &c.;  the 
meaning  and  use  of  the  law  of  nations;  the  connexion  between  civil  power 
and  religion.  The  Appendix  contains  a  short  account  of  the  most  approved 
books  in  arts,  sciences,  literature,  history,  and  morals,  with  introductory  re- 
marks. 

We  are  convinced  that  <this  work  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  to 
every  citizen  for  references,  and  should  be  in  every  school,  and  in  every  man*s 
hands  who  is  desirous  of  understanding  the  genius  of  our  government,  and  his 
own  rights  and  pritnlegety  and  social  and  relative  dtUiet.*  We  consider  it 
a  valuable  present  to  our  schools. 

The  Appendix  contains  a  very  valuable  collecUon  of  notices  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  knowledge  necessary  to  every  pursuit  in  life,  and  the  books 
in  which  it  is  to  be  found. 
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Parkhurst's  First  Lessons  in  Reading  and  Spelling,  on  the 
Inductive  Method  of  Instruction.  By  John  L.  Park  hurst.  1830. 
pp.  96.     18mo. 

This  little  work  is  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  plan  described  in  the 
letter  of  Mr  Gallaudet,  published  in  the  present  number,  which  he  has  used* 
in  his  own  family  for  years>  and  which  we  hope  to  receive  from  his  owi> 
hands.  We  find  it  judiciously'presented  in  the  *  First  Lessons,'  togeth- 
er with  an  important  principle  adopted  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb—'  to  put  the  child  in  complete  possession  of  the  idea  in  a  sentence  im' 
mediately  brfore  reading  the  scntefice.*  It  seems  to  us  there  is  too  much  of 
machinery  in  some  parts  of  the  work ;  but  on'  the  whole,  we  have  yet  seen 
no  book  of  tliekind,  so  well  adapted  to  its  object. 

Self-Education,  or  the  Means  of  Moral  Progress.  Translated 
froni  the  French  of  M.  le  Baron  de  Gerando.      pp.  146. 

We  have  many  systems  of  moral  Philosophy — or  the  theory  of  Ethics.  The 
work  before  us  is  devoted  to  an  object  of  more  immediate  practical  impor- 
tance, those  inethods  by  which  we  may  become  conformed  to  the  theory,  not 
merely  in  the  intellect,  nor  yet  in  the  heart  only  ;  but  in  the  habits.  Na 
view  of  the  need  we  may  have  of  divine  aid,  should  permit  us  to  neglect  any 
of  the  means  necessary  to  put  our  conduct  in  harmony  with  our  principles, 
and  he  who  does  it,  proves  himself  unworthy  of  all  exterior  aid.  We  think  a 
work  of  this  kind  will  most  cordially  be  welcomed  by  the  self-observer.  We 
are  unable  to  speak  of  its  character  from  examination,  even  in  general 
terms ;  but  the  high  rank  and  constant  efforts  of  M.  de  Gerando,  as  a 
writer  and  an  advocate  of  education,  lead  us  to  anticipate  much  profit  and 
pleasure  from  its  perusal  We  observe  that  it  has  been  <  crowned  by  the 
French  Academy,  a  distinction  which  is  annually  conferred  on  one  or  two 
works,  deemed  the  most  useful  that  have  been  published  during  the  year.* 

The  Freedom  of  the  Mind,  demanded  of  American  Free- 
men ;  being  L#ectures  to  the  Lyceum  on  the  Improvement  of 
the  People.     By  Samuel  Nott.     1830.     pp.  130.     12mo. 

Mr  Nott  endeavors  in  these  lectures,  originally  delivered  to  the  Lyceum 
at  Wareham,  to  maintain  that  every  member  of  the  community  may  com- 
mand a  small  portion  of  time  daily  to  appropriate  to  intellectual  pursuits,  and 
to  give  directions  by  which  this  time  may  be  most  advantageously  spent,  and 
communicate  the  greatest  amount  of  enjoyment  and  improvement  to  the  in- 
dividual. Few  persons  can  read  the  work,  we  think,  without  feeling  a  strong 
desire  to  accomplish  during  life  somchetter  purposes  than  merely  prolonging 
eidateDce  and  corporal  enjoyment  from  day  to  day. 

Topics  and  References,  designed  to  assist  in  the  Study  of 
Woodbridge's  Universal  Geography.  By  L.  F.  Clark,  Associ- 
ate Principal  of  Westfield  Academy.    Second  Edition,  pp.  16. 

'  The  object  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  those,  whose  time 
for  the  study  of  geography  is  limited,  to  the  most  important  outlines;  while 
it  enables  those,  who  are  more  highly  favored,  to  acquire  the  same  amount 
of  knowledge  in  less  time.' 

As  this  work  is  the  result  of  experience,  we  trust  it  will  prove  of  practical 
value. 
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Influence  of  Modern  Physical  Education  of  Females,  in  pro- 
ducing and  confirming  Deformity  of  the  Spine.  By  E.  W. 
Duffin,  Surgeon,     pp.  140. 

Since  preparing  tbe  article  on  the  Carstairian  System  of  PenroaoBhip,  we 
have  met  with  the  above  work  of  Duffin,  and  have  heard  the  highly  interest- 
ing lecture  of  Dr  Warren  on  Physical  Education,  before  the  Convention  of 
Teachers,  in  which  this  subject  was  also  discussed.  We  hope  the  latter  will 
also  be  presented  to  the  public,  and  we  need  not  urge  upon  any  one  who  is 
concerned  in  education,  the  importance  of  making  himself  acquaii^tcd  with 
both  these  works. 

Lessons  for  Infant  Sabbath  Schools,  with  a  Plan  for  conduct- 
ing an  Infant  Class.     Worcester.  1830.     pp.  108.  24mo. 

This  manual  contains  a  few  directions  relating  to  the  general  management 
of  an  infant  sabbath  school,  on  such  subjects  as  room,  government^  apparaiiu, 
&c.,  and  then  presents  a  series  of  historical  lessons,  going  over  the  most 
striking  parts  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  the  manner  of  an  his- 
torical catechism.  It  contains  also  some  forms  of  prayer,  and  twenty  or  thirty 
original  and  selected  hymns. 


AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Convention  of  Teachers  and  friends  of  Education,  assembled  at  Bos- 
ton by  invitation  in  the  public  printi*,  on  Thursday,  August  19,  and  was  com- 
posed of  genticmcn  from  ten  States.  A  constitution  was  reported  for  a  per- 
manent society,  by  a  committee  chosen  the  last  spilng.  The  three  last  days 
of  the  week  were  occupied  in  hearing  the  interesting  lectures  announced  by 
the  committee,  and  in  discussing  the  constitution.  This  instrument  was 
finally  adopted  unanimously  on  Saturday,  and  an  association  was  formed,  enti- 
tied  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  whose  object  is  to  diffuse  useful 
knowledge  on  the  subject  of  education.  A  list  of  officers  were  then  nomi- 
nated by  a  committee  for  the  purpose. 

On  Monday,  August  24th,  the  following  officers  were  chosen : — 

President — Rev.  Francis  Wayland,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  President  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, R.  I. 

Vice  PretidtntB — Hon.  Wm  B.  Calhoun,  Springfield,  Hon.  Wm  Sulli- 
van, LL.  D.,  Boston ;  John  Adams,  Andover;  Dr  John  Park,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
Rev.  Nathan  Lord,  D.  D.,  President  of  Dartmouth  College ;  Rev.  T.  H. 
Gallaudet,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  Rev.  Andrew  Yates,  D.  D.,  Chittcnango,  N.  Y . ; 
Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  Newark.  N.  J. ;  Roberts  Vaux,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;  Rev.  W.  C.  Fowler,  of  Middlcbury  College ;  Reuben  Haines,  of  Ger- 
mantown,  Pa. ;  Rev.  B.  O.  Peers,  Lexington,  Ken. ;  Nathan  Guildford,  Esq., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Recording  Secretary — Gideon  F.  Thayer,  Boston. 

Corresponding  Seer etar%e$^V>^ in  C.  Woodbridge,  Hartford,  Ct ;  Solomon 
P.  Miles,  Boston. 

Dreasurer — Benjamin  D.  Emerson,  Boston. 

Curators — Abraham  Andrews,  Boston ;  Josiah  Holbrook,  Boston  ;  Wm 
Russell,  Milton. 

Censors — Ebenezer  Bailey,  Jacob  Abbot,  Geo.  B.  Emerson,  BMton,  Mass. 

Counsellors — Wm.  J.  Adams,  New  York ;  J.  G.  Carter,  Lancaster,  Mass. ; 
Rev.  Joseph  Emerson,  Weathersfield,  Ct. ;  C.  C.  Felton,  Cambridge,  Mass. ; 
Wm  Forrest,  New  York ;  Walter  R.  Johnson,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  J.  Kings- 
bury, Providence,  R.  I. ;  Prof.  Samuel  P.  Newman,  Brunswick,  Me. ;  H.  K. 
Oliver,  Salem,  Mass. ;  Rev.  Asa  Rand,  Boston  ;  0.  A.  Shaw.  Richmond, 
Va. ;  Rev.  E.  Whit«,  Johns  Island,  8.  C. 
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Art.  I. — Sketches  of  Hofwyl.     Letter  11. 

My  Deab  Friend — In  ray  last  letter  I  gave  you  some  ac- 
count of  Hofwyl,  as  it  appears  to  a  visiter.  Among  his  first 
questions  he  naturally  asks,  what  method  of  instruction  is  pur- 
sued at  Hofwyl  ?  To  this,  he  is  answered,  there  are  principles 
peculiar  to  Hofwyl,  but  no  peculiar  methods;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  as  various  as  the  subjects  and  the  characters  of 
the  mdividual.  He  will  be  told  that  Hofwyl  is  designed  to  be 
a  place  of  education,  of  which  instruction  is  the  means  rather 
than  the  end.  I  know  not  that  I  can  better  exhibit  the  leading 
principles  on  which  this  education  is  conducted,  than  by  com- 
paring it  with  some  of  the  plans  which  have  been  proposed  by 
different  classes  of  educators. 

Some  propose  as  the  object  of  all  their  efibrts,  to  com- 
municate as  much  positive  knowledge  as  possible.  They 
often  produce  living  encyclopedias,  to  whom  the  remark 
of  Fellenberg  may  well  be  applied.  *  I  have  seen  men  who 
were  sinking  under  the  weight  of  a  prodigious  mass  of  learn- 
ii^,  like  a  beast  of  burden  under  his  load,  and  could   tiot 
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but  regret,  that,  instead  of  rendering  their  memory  a  dark 
magazine  of  knowledge,  lliey  had  not  rather  sought  to  kindle  in 
their  minds  a  torch  which  would  illuminate  every  subject  ta 
which  their  attention  should  be  directed.'  The  evils  of  this 
course  are  increased  if  the  mind  is  devoted  exclusively  to  one 
subject.  It  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  that  the  individual  be- 
comes so  absorbed  by  his  own  peculiar  science,  that  nothing  in 
life  beyond  his  own  narrow  sphere^  holds  any  place  in  his  esti- 
mation, and  he  becomes  insensible  to  all  human  merit  which  is 
not  founded  on  it. 

Others  perceive  how  little  this  accumulation  of  abstract 
knowledge  avails  in  preparation  for  active  life,  and  direct  their 
attention  almost  exclusively  to  matters  of  a  practical  nature, 
which  may  enable  their  pupils  to  perform,  with  ease  and 
pleasure,  the  round  of  duties  belonging  to  their  respective 
spheres  of  life.  They  form  in  this  manner  instruments,  of 
which  society  may  avail  itself  with  great  advantage,  and 
which  men  of  more  extended  views  may  employ  in  promot- 
ing their  good  or  their  evil  designs ;  but  which  are  almost 
incapable  of  original  thought  or  independent  action.  Others 
perceive  that  lK)th  these  plans  fail  in  giving  a  man  influ- 
ence in  the  world,  that  the  pupils  of  both  systems  often  sink 
into  insignificance  for  want  of  sometliing  which  shall  gain  the 
respect  or  love  of  others,  and  they  seek  to  supply  this  defect 
in  the  most  obvious  and  easy  manner,  by  attending  chiefly  to 
those  accomplishments,  and  cultivating  chiefly  those  exterior 
habits  by  which  their  pupils  may  attract  the  attention  and  ad- 
miration of  the  world  and  render  themselves  agreeable  to  those 
around  them.  They  produce  a  race  of  ephemerides  whose 
elegant  qualities  may  be  the  object  of  admiration  and  even  of 
study,  but  whose  memory  and  whose  influence  are  limited  to 
the  circles  in  which  they  are  present,  and  terminates  with  the 
moment  of  their  removal  from  our  view. 

Each  of  these  systems  is  obviously  imperfect — and  those  who 
are  suitably  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  moral  faculties 
and  the  future  destiny  of  man,  lament  most  deeply  the  utter  ne- 
glect of  these  essential  points,  in  the  systems  I  have  described. 
But  in  seeking  to  avoid  this  error,  they  sometimes  run  into 
another.  Sufficient  care  is  not  taken  to  adapt  the  nature  and 
amount  of  moral  nutriment,  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  the 
child.  His  intellect  is  occupied,  his  memory  is  loaded  with 
moral  maxims  and  technical  theology,  instead  of  simple,  living 
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truth ;  thaf  truth  which  will  *  make  him  wise  unto  salvation.' 
His  mind  is  often  wearied,    and  his  habits  of  sincerity  en- 
dangered, by  being  called  upon  to  perform  or  participate  in 
protracted  devotional  exercises,  to  which  neither  his  state  of 
mind  nor  of  body  allow  him  to  attend  with  profit.      By  some 
few,  the  treasures  of  science  and  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art 
are  neglected,  and  perhaps  even  treated  as  dangerous  instru- 
ments of  fostering  pride,  and  cherishing  an  undue  attachment 
to  earthly  things.     All  that  thirst  for  general  knowledge,  all  that 
love  of  beauty  in  the  objects  of  taste,  which  the  Creator  himself 
has  implanted,  is  extinguished  or  left  to  expire ;  and  the  intel- 
lect is  suffered  to  languish  for  want  of  that  variety  of  objects 
necessary  to  the  exercise  and  developement  of  its  noble,  its 
wonderful  faculties.     By  such  an  education,  one  may  indeed 
be  prepared  for  heaven  ;   but  he  will  Ibe  utterly  unfit  for  the 
duties^  and  struggles,  and  trials  of  his  previous  course  on  earth. 
In  each  of  tiiese  methods  some  portion  of  the  compound 
nature  of  man,  and  of  the  various  relations  he  sustains  to  this 
world  and  to  another,  is  neglected.    In  all  of  them,  it  seems 
to  be  entirely  forgotten  that  the  body  also  requires  an  educa- 
tion which  shall  render  it  capable  of  fulfilling  its  important 
destination,  as  an  instrument  of  the  soul,  and  the  medium  of  its 
influence  on  others,  instead  of  impeding  its  developement  or 
restraining  its  activity  by  its  weakness,  or  degrading  it  by  the 

Sedominance  of  its  sensations  and  passions.  The  jewel  is  care- 
lly  polished,  but  the  casket  in  which  it  b  preserved,  is  treated 
with  neglect  or  contempt.  The  moving  power  is  accumulated 
to  the  highest  point,  but  the  wheels  and  levers  by  which  it  is  to 
act,  are  leA  to  arrange  themselves  almost  by  chance,  and  it  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  educator  if  explosion  and  ruin  do  not  follow. 

He  founder  ofHofwyl  proposes  a  nobler  and  more  extended 
▼iew  for  the  direction  of  his  institution. 

It  is  to  develope  all  the  faculties  of  our  naturcj  physical^  in- 
teUectwd  and  moralj  and  to  endeavor  to  train  and  unite  them 
into  one  harmonious  system,  which  shall  form  the  most  perfect 
Aaracter  of  which  the  individual  is  susceptible  ;  and  thus  pre- 
pare him  for  every  period,  and  every  sphere  of  action,  to  which 
he  may  be  catted. 

Nor  does  he  believe  it  possible  to  apply  principles  like  those 
of  physncal  science,  to  determine  what  kind  or  quantity  of  force 
b  requisite  to  communicate  a  gnren  momentum  in  a  given  di- 
rection to  the  mind  at  the  heart  of  the  child.     Voluntary  be- 
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ings  cannot  be  operated  upon  like  passive  matter.  There  must 
be  a  skilful  adaptation  of  all  the  means  we  have  at  command 
to  the  varying  characters  and  states  of  individuals. 

Above  all  he  would  not  attempt  to  cut  the  gordian  knot,  or 
to  form  a  coining  machine  of  overwhelming  power,  from  which 
beings  should  issue  with  the  image  and  stamp  of  the  manufac- 
turer so  strongly  marked  as  to  be  visible  to  all,  and  to  efface 
or  obscure  the  peculiar  features  which  the  Creator  has  impress- 
ed. His  object  is  to  develope  and  improve  the  being  commit- 
ted to  his  care,  and  to  prepare  him  as  soon  as  possible  to  govern 
and  educate  himself,  in  view  of  his  high  destiny. 

It  is  deemed  of  essential  importance  to  maintain  the  dti6  pro- 
portion of  developement,  in  the  various  faculties.  *  As  often/ 
says  Fellenberg,  *  as  I  have  observed  one  faculty  excessively 
cultivated  at  the  expense  of  others  belonging  to  the  individual 
system,  I  have  found  a  crippled  being,  an  imperfect  character 
the  invariable  result.  It  is  only  by  means  of  a  harmonious 
developement  of  every  faculty  of  our  nature,  in  one  connected 
system,  that  we  can  hope  to  see  complete  men  issue  from  our 
institutions,  men  who  may  become  the  saviors  of  their  country, 
and  the  benefactors  of  mankind.'  To  form  such  characters  is 
more  important  than  to  produce  mere  scholars,  however  distin- 
guished ;  and  this  is  the  object  on  which  the  eye  of  the  educa- 
tor should  be  fixed,  and  to  which  every  part  of  his  instruction 
and  discipline  should  be  directed,  if  he  means  to  fill  the  exalted 
office  of  being  *  a  fellow  worker  with  Grod.' 

But  it  is  by  no  means  intended  to  form  all  according  to  a 
smgle  model,  or  to  raise  all  to  the  same  degree  of  elevation. 
On  the  contrary,  each  child  is  considered  as  destined  by  Divine 
Providence  to  a  particular  sphere  of  mental  and  social  activity, 
which  is  indicated  by  the  talents  bestowed  on  him,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  is  placed.  '  No  educator,'  says  Fel- 
lenberg, *  should  permit  himself  to  misapprehend  or  to  pervert, 
according  to  his  own  contracted  views,  that  which  the  Creator 
has  thus  ordered  in  infinite  wisdom.'  He  should  seek  not  to 
create  or  to  annihilate,  but  to  develope  and  direct  the  faculties 
and  dispositions  of  his  pupils,  in  reference  to  the  destination 
thus  indicated.  It  would  be  as  absurd  to  employ  the  same  oc- 
cupation or  the  same  discipline,  in  the  same  extent,  for  each 
individual,  as  to  prescribe  the  same  remedy,  in  the  same  dose, 
for  every  constitution.  This  intellectual  quackery,  like  that 
which  is  found  in  medicine,  is  the  most  easy,  and  unhappily 
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oRen  the  most  profitable,  to  the  practitioner,   but  it  is  often 
ruinous,  and  always  dangerous  to  the  patient. 

You  ask  with  natural  anxie^,  in  what  manner  does  Fellen- 
berg  attain  this  object; — what  is  it  which  gives  this  pre-emi- 
nence to  Hofwyl,  among  the  institutions  of  Europe  ? 

If  I  were  called  on  to  describe  to  you  the  '  kill  or  cure '  meth- 
ods of  an  empiric,  or  the  succession  of  <  beat  and  roll  and 
solemn  pause  between,'  to  which  a  military  drummer  reduces 
every  variety  of  music,  the  story  would  soon  be  told.  But  if 
I  were  to  give  an  account  of  the  delicate  combination  and  end- 
less variations  of  remedies  and  treatment,  in  the  practice  of  a 
skilful  physician  in  a  lazaretto  containing  patients  in  every  stage 
of  danger  and  disease  and  convalescence,  or  the  manner  in  which 
the  musician  manages  the  notes  and  stops  and  swells  of  an  organ, 
and  combines  low  and  high,  quick  and  slow,  accordant  and  dis- 
cordant notes,  to  produce  the  harmony  which  enchants  us,  you 
would  allow  me  a  volume,  and  would  suspect  my  capaci^  or 
my  faithfulness,  if  I  attempted  to  crowd  it  into  a  letter,  lou 
would  naturally  suspect  me  not  less,  if  I  were  to  attempt  in  the 
same  compass  to  tell  you  how  a  skilful  educator  manages  the 
mmd,  whose  anatomy  and  physiology  seem  almost  subjects  for 
divination  rather  than  observation ;  or  how  he  trains  mto  har- 
mony a  set  of  feelings  which  surpass  in  number  and  contrast, 
all  the  tones  and  variations  of  which  music  can  boast.  I  must 
therefore  refer  you  to  future  letters,  in  which  1  shall  endeavor, 
as  circumstances  permit,  to  present  a  detailed  account  of  the 
leading  principles  of  Hofwyl,  as  the  only  means  in  my  power 
of  giving  you  distinct  ideas  of  a  system  of  education,  which  it 
required  months  of  examination  to  become  familiar  with. 

I  am  &c. 


Abt.  n. — System  or  Classical  Education  in  Bavaria. 

Vher  gddurte  SekuUn  mit  besonderer  nuksiehi  auf  Bayem,  Von  Fkied- 
BiCH  Thiersch.    Stuttgart  and  Tabingen.  1829.    pp.127. 

On  dassieal  Schools  with  particular  referenu  to  Bavaria.  By  Frede- 
mic  Thiersch. 

As  the  plants  of  one  climate  cannot  safely  be  transplanted  to 
JUX)tfaer,  so  it  is  not  usually  safe  to  copy  precisely  the  institutions 
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of  any  country  in  another  whose  state  and  wants  are  essentially 
different ;  and  we  have  already  said  we  are  no  optimists  as  to 
methods.  Still  the  great  principles  of  education  do  not  vary 
with  latitudes  or  boundary  lines.  The  plans,  formed  by  su- 
perior minds,  are  always  important,  and  the  results  of  expenence 
always  valuable,  as  materials;  and  we  believe  a  careful  observer 
may  derive  valuable  hints  even  from  the  inspection  of  a  bad  sys- 
tem. With  these  views  it  will  form  one  object  of  our  labors  to 
present  the  results  of  European  experience  and  learning,  as 
3ata,  which  those  immediately  engaged  in  practice  may  apply 
to  use  in  the  manner  they  deem  best.  We  believe  we  shall  in- 
terest a  large  class  of  our  readers  in  presenting  a  sketch  of  one 
part  of  die  work  on  classical  schools,  named  at  die  head  of  this 
article ;  and  the  more  so,  as  it  is  the  production  of  Tliiersch, 
so  well  known  in  the  country  as  one  of  the  ablest  writers  on 
elementary  classical  instruction. 

It  appears  from  the  introduction  to  this  work,  that  in  the  year 
1827-8,  the  King  of  Bavaria  appointed  a  board  of  commission- 
ers to  adjust  a  system  of  education  for  his  whole  kingdom. 
These  gentlemen,  among  whom  were  several  of  the  most  distin- 
guished teachers  and  professors  b  the  country,  had  repeated 
interviews  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  all  the  questions  relating 
to  this  subject.  They  then  assigned  to  Dr  Thiersch  in  connec- 
tion with  Mr  Mehrlein,  the  business  of  reducing  to  writing  a 
system  of  education  to  accord  witli  the  most  approved  views 
which  had  been  expressed  at  their  meetmgs.  It  was  made  the 
duty  of  Mr  Mehrlein  to  lay  the  several  parts  of  this  plan  before 
both  the  Rectors  of  the  Gymnasia  at  Munich  and  CounseDor 
Schelling,  as  soon  as  Dr  Thiersch  had  prepared  them  to  his 
satisfaction ;  and  after  making  the  corrections  suggested  by  these 
gentiemen,  to  lay  the  manuscripts  before  the  other  members  of 
file  Board.  When  advantage  had  been  taken  of  their  advice, 
the  entire  work  was  to  be  submitted  to  die  president  of  the 
commission,  Counsellor  Schenk  for  his  approbation,  and  finally 
returned  to  Dr  Thiersch  for  its  last  revision  before  being  pre- 
sented to  the  king.  The  system,  thus  formed  and  matured,  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  his  majesty  on  the  2d  of  February,  1829. 

By  this  it  appears  that  die  plan,  as  exhibited  by  our  author, 
is  not  the  production  of  one  mind  but  of  many ;  not  a  work 
of  haste  and  mexperience,  but  of  the  combbed  and  patient  labors 
of  the  first  scholars  in  the  kingdom,  most  of  whom  had  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  old  system,  and  of  the  changes  which 
might  be  advantageously  introduced. 
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The  Bavarian  school  system  embraces  four  distinct  institu- 
tions, the  Primary  or  German  School,  the  Latin  School,  the 
Gymnasium,  and  the  University.  In  the  volume  before  us  we 
have  a  detailed  account  of  only  two  intermediate  institutions,  the 
Latin  School  and  G^^nnasium.  These  two,  in  some  of  their 
general  features,  resemble  the  grammar  schools  and  colleges  of 
our  own  country. 

The  Latin  School  is  intended  for  boys  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  fourteen  years,  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  by 
a  short  course  for  acUve  business,  or  for  entering  the  Gym- 
nasium, with  a  view  to  a  liberal  education.  It  consists  of  three 
classes,  and  each  class  of  two  divisions.  One  semmary  of  this 
kind  is  to  be  established  in  every  place  which  contains  3,000 
inhabitants.  In  other  towns,  where  the  population  and  wealth 
will  not  admit  of  a  complete  school,  similar  institutions  may  be 
founded,  embracing  only  one  or  two  classes.  A  pupil  must 
remain  two  years  in  each  class  before  advancing  to  a  higher. 

This  rule,  respecting  the  promotion  of  the  scholars,  may, 
however,  be  dispensed  with  for  the  sake  of  rewarding  extraor- 
dinary industry  and  attamments.  Prize  books  are  presented  at 
the  close  of  each  year  to  the  most  distinguished  scholars,  one  to 
every  five  or  six ;  and  also  diplomas  or  written  testimonials  of 
their  good  behaviour,  diligence  and  success  in  their  studies. 
Proficiency  in  the  Latin  language,  is  regarded  as  tlie  surest  test 
of  scholarship ;  yet  no  one  receives  a  prize  who  does  not  rank 
among  the  first  third  m  all  the  other  departments  of  study.  The 
standing  of  the  scholars  is  determined  by  the  comparative  ex- 
cellence of  their  translations  into  the  dead  languages  and  other 
written  exercises.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  names  of  the 
scholars  are  published  in  a  printed  catalogue,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  divisions,  and  in  the  order  of  their  relative  attain- 
ments, with  the  change  of  place  of  each  individual  in  the  several 
departments  of  instruction. 

The  principal  branches  of  study  appointed,  are  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Languages,  Religion,  Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Geogra- 
phy, Natural  History,  and  the  Hebrew  Language,  for  those  in- 
tended for  theological  studies.  Music,  Drawing,  Gymnastics, 
and  the  Modem  Languages  are  also  to  be  taught,  as  time  shall 
permit. 

As  is  usual  in  the  German  schools,  an  hour  at  a  time  is 
assigned  to  each  study,  and  the  time  devoted  weekly  is  esti- 
mated b  this  way.    Twentysix  hours  weekly  are  occupied  in 
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teaching  the  leading  branches  of  instruction,  as  exhibited  in 
the  table  below ;  three  hours  every  forenoon,  commencing  in 
sum^ner  at  seven  o'clock,  and  in  winter  at  eight;  and  two 
hours  in  the  afternoon,  Wednesday  and  Saturday  excepted, 
conmiencing  at  two  o'clock. 

A.  Both  divUiana  of  the  Lowest  Clasi,  and  the  lower  ditmon  qf  the  Middie 

Cla$$, 

16  hours  each  week  are  devoted  to  the  Latfai. 
4      "  "  "  "  Religi(m. 

8      "  «•  "  «  Arithmetic 

8      «'  «  «  *<  Penmanship. 

B.  Higher  division  of  the  Middle  Close. 

12  hoars  each  week  are  devoted  to  the  Latin. 
6      ««  «<  «  "  Greek. 

3      "  "  «  **  Reliffion. 

3      •«  "  «  «  Arithmetic. 

2      «•  ««  "  «  Geography. 

C.  Both  divisions  of  the  Highest  Class. 

12  hours  to  the  Latin. 
6      "        "      Greek. 

2  «*        «'      Religion. 

3  '<        "      Arithmetic. 

3      **       <*      Geography  and  National  History. 

The  Other  branches  mentioned  in  tlic  preceding  article,  are 
pursued  in  extraordinary  hours,  and  are  never  allowed  to  en- 
croach upon  the  time  allotted  to  the  regular  studies  of  the  insti- 
tution which  are  included  in  this  table. 

The  year  is  divided  into  two  terms.  The  first  term  com- 
mences on  the  15th  October,  and  closes  on  the  Saturday  pre^ 
ceding  Palm  Sunday.  The  second  term  begins  on  the  IMbnday 
succeeding  Easter  week,  after  a  vacation  of  fourteen  days,  and 
ends  on  the  1 5th  of  September,  when  another  vacation  takes 
place  of  four  weeks  duration.  The  school  b  also  closed  on 
Sabbath  and  feast  days. 

The  institution  aims  at  forming  m  the  minds  of  the  scholars 
a  strong  and  lively  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  of 
the  importance  of  its  doctrines  and  precepts.  They  are  there- 
fore required  not  only  to  study  religion  systematically,  but  to 
attend  divine  service  in  the  school  and  in  the  church. 

Each  class  has  its  own  instructer,  who  takes  charge  of  both 
divisions.  He  is  allowed  to  avail  himself  of  tlie  assistance  of  an 
approved  candidate  for  the  office  of  an  instructer  to  his  class^ 
for  whose  &bilitv,  diligence,  and  faithfulness,  he  however  is  held 
reqioiisible.    The  Preceptor  of  the  Lowest  Class  u  required  to 
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understand  the  branches  pursued  by  both  the  lower  classes  with 
the  exception  of  Greek,  and  the  Preceptor  of  the  Middle  Class, 
all  the  studies  of  the  school,  Hebrew  excepted ;  and  tlicy  must 
botli  be  familiar  with  the  art  of  teaching.  The  Principal,  or  In- 
structer,  of  llie  Highest  Class,  must  have  resided  at  a  university 
for  the  space  of  at  least  three  years,  and  is  examined  respecting 
his  attainments  and  ability  to  teach,  bodi  orally  and  in  writing, 
by  tlie  Professors  of  the  Gymnasium  and  Rector  of  the  Latin 
School,  in  the  principal  city  of  the  district  or  circle. 

Candidates  fcr  the  ofhce  of  Instructors,  arc  examined  by  the 
Rector  of  tlie  school  and  a  Professor  of  the  Gymnasium,  both 
orally  and  in  writing.  They  also  take  charge,  for  tlie  time,  of  tlie 
Lowest  Class,  and  correct  the  Latin  translations  of  the  scholars 
in  the  presence  of  the  examiners.  The  interval  between  tliis 
examination  and  their  installation  in  oflice,  must  be  at  least  two 
years,  which  period  they  are  required  to  spend  in  school  keep- 
mg,  either  as  private  Instructors,  or  asRepetitors  in  Latin  schools. 
An  installation  cannot  take  place  before  the  candidate  is  eighteen 
years  of  age. 

The  instructors  are  responsible  for  the  regularity  and  diligence 
of  the  scholars  in  their  respective  classes,  and  have  tlie  sole  su- 
perintendence over  them  both  in  and  out  of  school,  and  the  power 
of  distributing  rewards  and  punishments  ;  but  they  are  bound  to 
remove  from  school  all  who  are  incorrigibly  rude,  immoral,  or 
indolent. 

Tlie  Principal  or  Teacher  of  the  Highest  Class,  who  should  be 
a  clergj'^man,  officiates  as  President  or  Rector  of  die  institution. 
He  is  responsible  for  the  regidation,  government,  and  prosjierity 
of  the  school.  He  must  consequently  consult  with  the  Preceptors 
at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  respecting  the  subjects  and  course 
of  instruction,  visit  the  classes  from  time  to  time,  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  habits  of  each  scholar,  and  make  such  suggestions  to 
the  Teachers  as  he  may  think  the  interests  of  the  school  requu-e. 
He  oversees  die  conduct  of  the  scholars  as  well  as  their  lessons, 
and  secures  their  orderly  behavior  during  divine  service  and  in 
the  school.  He  also,  in  connexion  wiUi  the  Board  of  Inspectors, 
takes  care  that  the  scholars  resort  to  no  public  places,  houses  of 
entertainment,  balls  or  dieatrcs,  without  his  ponnission,  not 
even  in  the  company  of  their  parents;  and  that  llioy  lodge  and 
board  only  at  home  and  in  such  hous(»s  as  lie  shall  license. 

A   Board  of  Inspectors  is  apiiointed  for  each  school,  which 
sliould  consist  of  one  of  die  clergymen  of  the  place,  of  one  or 
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two  of  the  mngistrates,  and  of  tlie  Rector  of  the  Gymnasium  in 
those  cities  where  one  is  estahlished.  The  Board  meets  at  tlie 
opening  of  each  term,  to  aflbrd  advice  and  assistance  to  tlie 
Teachers,  and  is  also  present  when  the  school  is  visited,  in  order 
to  learn  its  condition.  It  is  made  their  duty  to  aid  and  sustain 
the  Rector  in  his  oversight  of  the  scholars,  to  settle  all  cases  of 
difficulty  when  invited  by  him,  and  maintain,  as  far  as  they  can, 
tlie  respectability,  influence,  and  usefulness  of  the  schooL 

In  addition  to  tliese  local  Inspectors,  a  school  visiter  is  ap- 
pointed for  each  circle  or  district,  and  all  the  schools  of  tlie 
kingdom  are  annually  visited  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  rules  and  plan  of  instruction  and  discipline 
herein  prescribed.  On  his  arrival  in  a  place  where  a  school  is 
established,  a  visiter  is  required  to  have  an  interview  witli  the 
Rector  and  Board  of  Inspectors,  and  to  inquire  of  them  circum- 
stantially respecting  the  state  and  wants  of  the  institution.  In 
their  company  he  visits  each  division  of  the  school,  acquaints 
himself  tlioroughly  with  the  course  and  mode  of  instruction,  ex- 
amines the  written  exercises  of  the  scholars,  and  expresses  his 
approbation  and  censure  as  he  thinks  they  are  deserved.  After 
this,  he  holds  a  private  conference  with  the  Teachers  and  Board 
of  Inspectors,  discourses  freely  with  them  respecting  tlie  results  of 
his  obser\'ations,  and  makes  out  a  full  report  to  tlie  minister  of 
state,  upon  the  condition,  instruction,  and  discipline  of  the  schools. 

The  civil  authorities  do  not  interfere  with  the  internal  ar- 
rangements of  the  school,  yet  they  have  a  general  oversiglit  and 
control  in  all  matters  aflecting  the  state,  tlie  rights  of  indi- 
viduals, and  ilie  pecuniary  interests  of  the  institution.  They 
constitute  the  court  of  appeal  from  tlie  decisions  of  the  Teachers, 
the  Rector,  and  the  Board  of  Inspectors.  They  have  the  man- 
agement of  the  revenues,  and  provide  for  the  payment  of  the 
Teachers  and  for  the  encouragement  of  merit. 

The  schools  are  maintained  by  public  and  private  liberality  and 
by  the  fees  which  are  required  ol  tlie  richer  class  of  students. 

The  foUow^iiig  books  are  used  in  the  respecuve  studies. 

Latin 
Small  Latia  Grammar. 
I^arge    do.        do. 

Latin  Chrcstomathy  in  thrco  parts,  each  in  two  chapters  or  divisions. 
J.atin  Antholoj^y,  in  two  parts,  with  an  introduction  to  Latin  ProHody. 
Elemcutary  Book  tor  traublulinj;  German  into  Latin,  in  thrco  parts. 

Vreek. 
Greek  Grammar  containing  frequent  references  to  the  Latin. 
Greek  Chrestomathy,  in  wee  chaptera . 
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Greek  Anthology  in  two  chapters,  with  an  introduction  to  Greek  Prosody. 
Elementary  Book  for  translating  German  into  Greek,  in  three  chapters. 

The  Latin  ard  Greek  Grammars  should  exhibit  by  frequent 
references  to  each  other  the  parallelisms  and  peculiarities  of  the 
two  languages  as  nearly  as  possible, 

Hebrew. 
Hebrew  Grammar. 
Hebrew  Chrestomathy. 
Elementary  Book  for  translating  German  into  Hebrew. 

Oertnan, 
German  Grammar. 

German  Chrestomathy,  containing  Fables  and  short  Tales. 
German  Anthology,  containing  Ballads,  Odes,  and  Songs. 

Heligion 
'  Catechism  of  Christian  Doctrines. 
Scripture  Sentences. 
Hymn  Book. 
Holy  Scriptures  abridged. 
Sacred  History  to  the  time  of  Constantino. 
Manual  of  Christian  Doctrines. 

A  book  of  each  of  these  kinds  is  prepared  for  Catholics  and 
Protestants  respectively,  and  the  religious  instruction  of  the  two 
denominations  is  carried  on  separately. 

Geography  and  History  and  Arithmeiie, 

Rudiments  of  Geography. 

^lanual  of  Geography. 

Terrestrial  and  Celestial  Globes. 

Maps  of  the  World,  of  the  four  continents,  of  Germany  and  of  Bavaria. 

History  of  Bavaria. 

Two  Arithmetics  prepared  for  the  Schools. 

For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  the  same  books  are  used  in  all 
the  Latin  schools  of  the  kingdom,  except  that  the  teachers  of 
religion  are  allowed  to  make  use  of  the  manuals  and  compends 
which  are  approved  by  their  respective  communions.  The  text 
books  are  read  nearly  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  the 
catalogue.  The  Chrestomathies  have  their  contents  arranged 
so  as  to  increase  in  difficulty  as  the  scholar  advances.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Anthologies.  The  grammars,  arithmetics, 
geographies,  and  indeed  all  tlie  class  books  are  also  formed 
with  a  view  to  the  progress  of  the  youthful  mind.  Books  for 
practice  in  translating  German  into  the  dead  languages,  are  in 
constant  use  through  the  whole  course. 

As  the  Latin  is  the  principal  branch  of  study  in  this  institution, 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  taught  and  the  proficiency  which  is 
made  in  it  by  the^scholars,  will  convey  a  sufficiently  precise  idea 
of  the  system  of  mstructioD  in  all  the  departments. 
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The  Lowest  Class  makes  use  of  llie  small  Latin  grammar  in 
connexion  with  the  Chrcstoniathy,  (Part  L)  which  is  adapted 
to  it,  and  a  book  for  practice  in  translating  into  tlie  Latin.  They 
study  the  paradigms  in  tlie  first  division,  and  tlie  syntax  in  the 
second,  and  endeavor  to  make  themselves  perfect  masters  of 
forms  and  rules,  and  to  acquire  the  utmost  promptness  in  the 
practical  application.  In  the  middle  class  they  take  up  their 
die  large  grammar  by  parts,  as  above  described,  which  they 
commit  to  memory,  and  employ  in  studying  die  Chrestomathy, 
(Part  II.)  and  in  the  use  of  another  book  of  exercises  for  trans- 
lating. Here,  by  the  most  thorough  system  possible,  they 
become  familiar  with  the  technical  part  of  the  language,  with 
its  general  laws  and  idioms,  and  prepare  themselves  to  be  train- 
ed to  greater  dexterity  and  ease  in  translating  die  Latin  text, 
and  to  greater  freedom,  precision  and  richness,  in  the  use  of  the 
language.  They  resort,  therefore,  in  the  Highest  Class,  to  die 
Chrestomathy,  (Part  III.)  which  embraces  larger  portions  of 
the  historians,  Livy,  Justin  and  Sallust,  arranged  in  chronolo- 
gical order.  They  also  read  the  easier  historians  entire,  as  Cor- 
nelius Nepos  and  Julius  Caesar,  and  adopt  a  tliird  course  of 
exercises  for  translating  into  the  Latin  language.  The  Latin 
auUiors,  and  Chrestomathies  and  exercises  for  making  Latin, 
are  to  be  translated  only  in  school  and  orally,  except  Uiat  the 
scholars  may  be  directed  to  prepare  at  home  written  translations 
of  difficult  and  remarkable  passages  previously  examined  in 
school,  in  order  that  the  teacher  may  correct  their  errors. 
Written  tasks  are  also  prescribed,  to  be  given  out  frequendy  in 
the  Lowest  Class  according  to  Uie  discreUon  of  the  instructer,  and 
in  the  higlicr  classes  once  a  week,  consisting  of  an  exercise  for 
translating  into  Latin,  proposed  by  the  teacher  as  a  trial  for  rank 
or  place  in  die  school.  Each  of  Uiese  performances  the  teacher 
immediately  corrects  in  die  presence  of  the  writer.  Care  must 
be  taken,  however,  not  to  occupy  too  much  time  or  destroy  the 
interest  of  the  pupil  in  the  study  itself  by  requiring  too  many 
written  exercises.  The  scholars  in  the  Middle  Class  attend  to 
LaUn  prosody  and  versification,  to  scanning  and  restoring  broken 
hexameters  and  distichs  to  their  original  order ;  which  exer- 
cises continue  in  die  Highest  Class  until  die  scholars  are  diem- 
selves  able  to  compose  Latin  verses  in  a  variety  of  measures. 
For  diis  purpose  tJie  Latin  anthology  is  introduced.  At  die 
close  of  the  school  the  scholars  are  expected  to  read  and  write 
the  language  with  propriety  and  ease. 
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Greek  is  studied  in  the  three  higher  divisions  of  tlie  school, 
and  by  those  scholars  only  who  are  designed  for  the  Gymnasium. 
The  scholars  are  not  expected  to  learn  to  write  this  language 
with  the  same  degree  of  elegance  as  tlie  Latin.  Grammatical 
accuracy  is  all  that  is  expected.  The  course  of  study  is  much 
the  same  as  that  described  in  the  preceding  article.  For  the 
study  of  arithmetic,  the  doctrines  of  numbers,  and  the  grand  rules 
of  the  science  are  made  familiar  to  the  Lowest  Class  by  exam- 
ples for  practice  continually  increasing  in  number  and  difficulty. 
The  same  method  is  pursued  in  the  Middle  Class  as  far  as  the 
Rule  of  Three.  The  practical  rules  command  more  attention. 
In  both  courses  mental  arithmetic  is  particularly  attended 
to.  In  the  Highest  Class  the  subject  is  continued  in  the  use  of  a 
compend,  and  in  connexion  witli  algebra,  until  these  branches 
are  completely  mastered. 

Instruction  in  the  mother  tongue  (German),  is  always  to  be 
united  with  that  in  the  ancient  languages,  by  attending  particu- 
larly to  the  orthography,  etymology  and  construction  of  the 
written  translations.  A  German  grammar  is  to  be  in  die  pos- 
session of  every  pupil,  not  to  be  studied  in  course,  but  to  be 
constantly  referred  to  in  case  of  need.  A  selection  of  the  best 
German  authors  in  prose  and  poetry  is  also  furnished  to  the 
pupils,  and  portions  occasionally  committed  to  memory. 

Religious  instruction  is  to  be  given  by  means  of  catechisms, 
passages  and  extracts  from  tiie  Bible,  and  hymns,  to  be  closed 
by  a  course  of  church  history.  Every  school-day  is  to  be 
begun  with  devotional  exercises  for  Protestants  and  Catholics 
separately.  The  pupiJs  are  also  expected  to  attend  church  con- 
stantiy.  The  object  of  the  institution,  in  its  general  course  and  its 
particular  details,  must  be  to  estabh'sh  the  influence  of  Christian- 
ty  in  die  hearts  of  the  pupils,  and  to  maintain  it  in  a  living  state. 

The  study  of  geography  commences  in  the  higher  division  of 
the  Middle  Class,  in  which  the  grand  divisions  of  the  earth  into 
continents  and  countries,  with  the  names  of  the  principal  moun- 
tains, rivers  and  cities  are  learned  by  the  means  of  a  small  com- 
pend. In  the  lower  division  of  the  Highest  Class,  the  study  is 
made  to  embrace  die  whole  of  Germany,  particularly  Bavaria. 
After  the  completion  of  geography,  the  scholars  attend  to  na- 
tional history,  with  constant  and  extended  references  to  that  of 
the  whole  German  empire. 

Penmanship  is  taught  only  in  the  Lowest  Class.  All  that  is 
aimed  at  is  an  easy  and  agreeable  hand  in  the  German  and  Latin 
hoguages. 
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Art.  III. — Philosophy  of  Language. 

To  THE  Editor — You  observed,  on  perusing  an  essay  of 
mine  on  the  Philosophy  ofLanffuagejpuhHshed  some  years  since 
in  the  United  States  Literary  Gazette,  that  the  topics  discussed 
in  it  were  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  present  time,  when  the 
friends  of  primary  education  are  doing  so  much  to  promote  its 
improvement,  and  wished  that  it  might  appear  in  the  Annals  of 
Education  under  my  own  name.  Li  compliance  with  your  re- 
quest, I  have  revised  it  carefuUy,  and  now  place  it  at  your  dis- 
posal. I  hope  hereafter  to  furnish  you  with  an  account  of  some 
practical  uses  to  be  made  of  the  principles  it  contains. 

I  am,  &c,  T.  H.  GALLAUDET. 

Hartfoid,  August  4, 1830. 

Language  is  the  expression,  by  visible,  audible,  or  tan£  ibic 
signs,  of  Uie  thoughts,  feelings,  operations,  or  state  of  one  mind, 
in  order  to  excite  the  conception  of  them  in  another.  It  is  either 
symbolical  or  arbitrary.  In  the  first  case,  it  excites  by  the  mere 
power  of  resemblance  or  analogy,  the  ideas  which  it  is  intended 
to  communicate  ;  just  as  a  portrait  represents  an  absent  friend ; 
or,  as  stretching  out  the  arms  horizontally,  denotes  extent ;  or, 
as  imitating  the  action  of  eating,  expresses  the  real  action  itself. 
In  the  otlicr  case,  language  derives  its  significancy,  eitlier  from 
a  previous  agreement  between  the  parties,  who  use  it,  or  from 
an  actual  explanation  at  the  time.  This  agreement,  and  this 
explanation,  can  be  made  only  by  the  presence  of  die  object, 
which  the  sign  is  intended  to  denote,  or  by  anotlier  symbolical 
sign,  immediately  expressive  of  the  object,  by  its  resemblance 
or  analogy  to  it ;  dius  the  word  hat  must  have  originally  derived 
its  meaning  from  the  actual  sight  of  a  hat,  or  from  a  picture  of 
it,  or  from  its  appropriate  delineation  by  certain  motions  of  the 
hands,  describing  its  shape  and  use,  or  by  a  definition,  all  the 
words  of  which  must  tlieraselves  have  been  explained  by  the 

Eresence  of  some  objects  or  pictures,  or  by  tlie  exhibition  of 
odily  signs  and  gestures.  Precisely  in  the  same  manner  when 
the  word  power,  or  one  of  its  synonymes,  is  first  presented  to 
the  eye  by  visible  marks,  or  to  the  ear  by  audible  sounds,  it 
would  be  unmeaning,  unless  there  were  a  simultaneous  exhibition 
to  the  mind  of  tlie  person  addressed,  of  an  apparent  exercise  of 
power,  or  of  a  picture  of  it,  or  of  a  delineation  of  it  by  the 
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countenance,  position  of  the  muscles,  and  motion  of  the  limbs. 
This  is  also  true  of  all  the  terms  which  denote  any  of  die  states, 
affections,  or  operations  of  the  soul.  How  can  I  convey  to  a 
person  ignorant  of  it,  the  meaning  of  the  term  to  think,  unless 
at  the  same  time  I  refer  him  to  an  actual  exhibition  of  thought 
in  some  human  agent ;  or  to  a  picture  faithfully  delineating  its 
effect  upon  ihe  countenance ;  or  by  seizmg  die  happy  moment 
when  he  himself  is  immersed  in  thought.  It  will  be  said,  per- 
haps, that  I  can  give  an  appropriate  definition  of  it,  without 
resorting  to  any  of  these  modes  of  explanation.  But  the  defini- 
tion itself  consists  of  words,  which  must  originally  have  derived 
tlieir  meaning  from  some  one  of  the  above  mendoned  sources.  So 
that  the  elements  of  the  meaning  of  all  language  must  be  found 
either  in  the  actual  presence  of  objects^  or  %n  their  expression  by 
symbolical  signs. 

Watch  the  gradual  progress  of  the  infant  mind  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  language,  and  the  truths  which  have  been  stated  will  be 
abundandy  manifest.  The  first  simple  words  which  the  child 
learns,  always  derive  their  meaning  from  the  presence  of  the 
objects,  which  they  denote.  It  would  never  know  how  to  call 
its  mother  by  this  endearing  appellation,  unless  it  saw  before  its 
eyes  the  being  to  whom  this  name  is  applied,  and  also  witnessed 
tlie  actual  application  of  it  to  her,  and  not  to  any  other  person. 
And  the  litde  phrases,  too,  which  it  acquires,  must  be  illustrated 
in  the  same  manner.  '  Come  here,'  says  the  fond  parent.  This 
is  accompanied  with  a  certain  expression  of  the  countenance, 
or  beckoning  of  the  hand,  or  presentation  of  some  aUuring  play- 
tliing,  which  the  child  watches  with  a  scrutinizing  eve,  and 
thus  the  phrase  being  accompanied  with  a  visible  set  of  what  I 
would  call  symbolical  signs,  its  import  is  developed  and  under- 
stood. *  You  are  a  naughty  child,  I  am  displeased  with  you,* 
says  the  dissatisfied  mother  to  the  fi'oward  daughter.  It  is  the 
first  time  that  the  trembling  offender  has  heard  the  unwelcome 
rebuke.  She  has  acquired  the  meaning  of  the  words  *  you  are' 
and  '  child,'  by  having  often  witnessed  herself  addressed  by 
these  epithets,  and  also  that  of  the  expression, '  I  am,'  by  noti- 
cing that  the  speaker  always  applies  it  to  himself.  But  what 
does  *  naughty'  mean,  and  also  *  displeased;'  she  refers  the 
first  of  these  epithets  to  herself,  and  the  last  to  her  parent.  She 
is  conscious  of  her  own  wrong  feelings  and  conduct ;  she  observes 
that  they  produced  an  expression  of  displeasure,  accompanying 
the  utterance  of  the  phrase,  and  explaining  its  unport :  without 
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this  it  would  be  quite  uninteUigible.  *  You  were  a  good  boy- 
yesterday,  and  I  gave  you  tliat  whisde ;'  *  were,' '  yesterday,' 
*  gave,'  *  whistle,'  all  these  are  new  words  to  the  child.  He 
begins  to  cast  about  for  their  meaning.  He  sees  his  whisde,  he 
knows  its  name,  because  the  parent  points  to  it.  Now  the  train 
of  thought  begms.  He  has  learned  what  the  word  *good' 
means,  by  having  heard  himself  often  called  so,  when  he  was 
conscious  of  having  conducted  well.  This  leads  him  to  reflect, 
that  his  good  conduct  and  the  whisde  have  some  connexion 
with  each  other.  When  did  this  connexion  take  place  ?  It 
was  when  the  father  smiled,  and  gave  the  toy  to  him ;  it  was 
by  yonder  window,  while  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  great 
oak  tree.  This  must  all  have  happened  at  a  time  denoted  by 
the  word  *  yesterday  ;'  and  *you  were'  and  *  gave,'  must  refer 
to  the  same  time.  Thus  he  has  gained  some  notion,  though 
as  yet  a  very  imperfect  one,  of  a  few  terms  which  denote  past 
time.  But  in  vain  would  he  have  sought  for  the  import  of  these 
terms,  if  the  visile  pointing  of  the  finger  to  the  whisde  had 
not  given  him  a  clue  to  their  meaning,  and  if  a  visible  assem- 
blage of  various  existing  objects,  and  the  consciousness  of  that 
worthy  feeling  and  conduct  which  procured  him  the  gift,  had 
not  been  excited  in  his  imagination  by  the  recollection  of  the 
transaction  of  yesterday. 

Thus  it  is  true,  that  the  elements  of  language  must  be  found 
either  in  the  actual  presence  of  objects^  or  in  their  expression  by 
symbolical  signs.  When  I  speak  of  the  actual  presence  of  ob- 
jects, I  mean  to  include  in  this  term,  not  only  the  various 
objects  which  the  material  world  presents  to  our  senses,  but 
also  all  diose  states,  affections,  and  operations  of  the  soul,  the 
existence  of  which  we  ascertain  by  our  own  consciousness,  and 
which  may  be  said  to  be  truly  present  to  the  eye  of  the  mind 
tiiat  notices  them  ;  and  by  symbolical  signs,  I  mean,  not  only 
pictures  or  models  of  objects,  or  their  delineation  by  appropriate 
motions  of  the  hands  and  limbs,  and  attitudes  of  the  body,  but 
also  that  mysterious  expression  of  the  eye,  those  countless  varia- 
tions of  all  the  lineaments  and  features  of  the  human  countenance, 
that  modulation  of  the  human  voice,  that  palpable  beaming 
forth  of  the  soul  through  the  thousand  avenues  which  its  clayey 
mansion  affords,  which  alone  inform  me,  diat  a  spirit  like  my 
own  inhabits  another  body  like  my  own.  Let  the  truth  of  these 
remarks  be  tried  by  one  of  the  most  difficult  instances  of  die 
<*ommunicaUon  to  a  chUd  of  die  power  and  use  of  language. 
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*  God  made  you/  says  the  pious  grandmother  to  her  little 
fondling.     It  is  a  Sabbath  morning,  and  the  venerable  woman 
has  her  Bible  before  her  ;  as  she  utters  the  name  of  the  Holy 
One,  her  countenance  assumes  an  air  of  calm  and  settled  so- 
lemnity, and  her  voice  a  tone  of  deep  and  grave  import.     Her 
eye  looks,  and  her  finger  points,  to  heaven.    The  time,  the 
manner,  the  face,  the  glance,  the  motion,  all  dispose  the  youth- 
ful listener  to  seriousness,  and  convince  him  that  whatever  is 
meant  by  the  word  '  God,'  a  word  which  we  will  suppose  he 
now  hears  for  the  first  time,  at  least  something  very  important 
and  awe-inspiring  must  be  intended.     *  Who  is  God  ?'  he  says, 
with  a  wbtful  look.     *  Why,  God  made  the  sun,  moon,  stars, 
earth,  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  trees,  and  everything ;  he  made  you.' 
What  new  knowledge  has  the  child  gained  by  this  explanation  ? 
Only,  that  the  word  *  God'  denotes  something,  or  somebody, 
that  has  exercised  great  power.     *  But  who  is  God,  this  pow- 
erful God  ?*  '  Why,  he  sees  you,  he  feeds  you,  he  protects  you, 
he  is  above  the  blue  sky,  and  he  governs  ail  things.*    Now  the 
child  is  referred  to  certain  actions  of  God,  which  are  denoted 
by  the  very  terms  which  have  been  before  used  to  denote  cer- 
tain actions  of  its  earthly  parent,  and  the  residence  of  this  God 
is  described,  by  pointing  to  the  visible  concave  of  the  heavens. 
The  eye  of  the  child  has  just  seen  the  symbolical  signs  which 
accompanied  the  expression  of  the  phrase,  *  God  made  you,' 
and  its  imagination  now  fastens  on  the  various  objects  which 
have  been  referred  to  in  the  explanation  of  the  phrase,  and  all 
of  which  objects  have  heretofore  been  actually  presented  to  its 
observation.     And  what  notion  does  it  now,  by  these  helps, 
begin  to  form  of  God  ?    It  probably  conceives  that  God  must 
be  some  mighty  and  good  man,  seated  above  the  sky,  who, 
with  a  skill  vastly  superior  to  what  it  has  seen  a  mechanic  em- 
ploy, though  by  some  similar  process,  made  all  things,  and 
made  itself,  and,  with  a  watchfulness  like  that  of  its  father, 
takes  care  of  all  the  people  in  the  village. 

*  Does  God  eat  ?'  *  No,  my  child,  he  has  no  body.'  *  Then 
he  has  no  eyes  ! '  *  God  is  a  spirit.'  Amazement  confounds 
the  young  disciple.  *  No  body  !  A  spirit !  How  is  this  ? 
What  is  a  spirit  ?  Did  I  ever  see  a  spirit  ?'  The  matron,  too, 
is  confounded.  How  is  this  little  being  to  be  taught  tlie  nature 
of  that  something,  which  it  has  perplexed  all  the  philosophers 
to  describe,  about  whose  essence  a  thousand  disputes  have 
arisen,  and  a  thousand  volumes  been  written.     '  My  child 
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speak  to  that  doll  of  your  sister,  does  it  answer  you  ? '  •  No, 
grandmother,  it  has  no  tongue,  it  cannot  talk.'  '  Well,  then, 
speak  to  the  dog,  he  has  a  tongue.'  *  Yes  ;  but  he  does  not 
understand  me.'  *  Why  does  lie  not  understand  you  J'  *  Ho 
does  not  think  what  I  say.'  '  Can  you  think  what  I  say  to 
you  ?'  '  Oh,  yes ;  only  I  cannot  think  what  a  spirit  is ;  I  am 
trying  to  think  what  it  is,  but  I  cannot ;  grandmother,  do  show 
rae  a  spirit  j  where  shall  I  go  to  see  one  ?'  *  My  child,  look 
at  me  ;  see,  I  will  tell  my  hand  to  go  to  my  head  ;  there,  it 
moves;  what  makes  it  move?'  'Why,  you  want  to  have  it 
move.'  '  Did  you  ever  want  to  have  your  hand  move?'  *  Ob, 
yes ;  a  great  many  times.'  *  Did  your  hand  always  move 
when  you  wanted  to  have  it?'  'Yes;  only  once  I  could 
not  move  it  when  my  arm  was  in  great  pain,  last  winter.* 

*  Did  you  want  to  have  it  move  then?'  'I  did;  I  thought 
it  should  move,  but  it  would  not.'  '  You  thought  it  should 
move ;  that  thought  is  your  spirit ;  God  thought  that  the 
world  should  be  made,  and  it  was  made.  Where  is  your 
father  ?'  *  He  has  gone  to  see  my  little  brother  in  the  cham- 
ber, who  is  sick.'  *  Is  your  father  a  tall  man?'  *  No  ;  he  is 
very  short.'  *  Is  his  hair  gray?'  *  No ;  it  is  quite  black.'  *  Can 
you  see  your  father?'    No;  but  I  can  think  how  he  looks.' 

*  That  thinking  is  your  spirit,  and  God  can  think  what  you  say, 
and  what  you  do.'  '  Throw  that  picture  into  the  fire.'  *  I 
do  not  wish  to  do  so ;  it  will  be  burnt  up.'  *  Why  do  you 
think  it  will  be  burat  up  ?'  *  I  know  it  will.'  *That  knowing 
is  your  spirit,  and  God  knows  all  tilings.'  *  Here  is  your  little 
brother ;  do  you  love  him  ?'    *  Yes  ;  because  he  is  a  good  boy.' 

*  That  loving  is  your  spirit ;  and  God  loves  all  good  people.' 

Thus  the  child  begins  to  have  some  notions  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word  q)irit ;  but  these  notions  are  all  derived  from  the 
cpnsciousness  which  it  has  of  the  operations  and  affections  of 
its  own  spirit.  So  that  it  is  a  great  mistake,  to  suppose,  that 
language,  in  itself  considered,  ever  conveys  any  new  simple  ideas- 
to  the  mind.  It  may  excite  new  combinations  of  thought, 
emotions,  or  purposes,  but  the  elements,  which  compose  these 
combinations,  must  be  previously  known,  either  by  the  actual 
observation  of  external  objects,  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses,  or  by  the  actual  consciousness  of  the  internal  operations, 
emotions,  and  affections  of  the  soul ;  and  it  matters  not,  whether 
this  language  consists  of  audible  signs  addressed  to  the  ear,  or 
of  visible  signs  presented  to  the  eye...    Both  are  alike  unmean- 
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ing,  without  the  aid  of  observaiiorij  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
consciousness  on  the  other. 

We  are  apt  to  attribute  a  sort  of  magical  power  to  speech, 
as  if  the  articulate  sounds  of  the  human  voice  were  in  them- 
selves sufficient  to  convey  the  import  of  the  language  which  is 
uttered.  This,  no  doubt,  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  recalling 
to  our  minds  any  recollection  of  the  process,  through  which  we 
had  to  pass  in  childhood,  in  order  to  acquire  tlie  meaning  of 
the  words  and  phrases  which  were  at  first  addressed  to  us.  A 
careful  observer,  however,  may  readily  perceive  this  process  in 
the  gradual  progress  which  a  child  makes  in  its  acquaintance 
with  language.  The  sounds  addressed  to  it!s  ear,  excepting  so 
far  as  the  tones  of  the  voice  are  naturally  expressive  of  some 
emotion  of  pleasure  or  pain  in  the  person  who  utters  them,  &fe 
quite  unintelligible,  unless  accompanied  with  a  simultaneous 
explanation,  derived  from  the  presence  of  some  object  pointed 
at,  or  some  expression  of  the  eye  and  countenance,  or  some 
motion  of  the  limbs  and  body,  or  some  movements  in  nature 
or  art,  or,  in  short,  some  assemblage  of  visible  circumstances, 
which  serve  to  illustrate  the  connexion  which  the  language  has 
with  the  occasion  on  which  it  is  used. 

The  presence  of  visible  circumstances^  serving  to  illustrate  the 
connexion  which  language  has  with  the  occasion  on  which  it  is 
used,  may  seem  to  be  necessary  with  regard  to  the  whole  class 
of  words  which  denote  sensible  objects ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  intellectual  terms  must  also  have  a  similar  accompany- 
ing explanation.  In  order  to  solve  this  difficulty,  let  us  inquire 
whether  there  is  any  necessary  connexion  between  the  word 
'  forget '  and  that  state  of  the  mind  which  it  is  intended  to  denote. 
Surely  none.  How  does  the  child,  who  hears  this  word  utter- 
ed, for  the  first  time,  acquire  any  conception  of  its  meaning  ? 
It  is  done,  partly  by  noticing  the  hesitation,  or  peculiar  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  of  the  person  who  says,  *I  have  forgotten;' 
and  partly,  by  considering  tne  various  circumstances  connected 
with  the  occasion  on  which  the  word  is  used  ;  and  in  addition 
to  all  this,  by  the  consciousness,  on  the  part  of  the  child,  q/" 
having  itself  been  in  the  same  state  offorgetfulness.  This  con- 
sciousness is  an  essential  part  of  the  process  by  which  the 
meaning  of  all  inteUectual  terms  is  acquired  ;  yet  it  is  excited 
by  some  of  the  external  and  sensible  assemblages  of  objects  or 
circumstances,  which  accompany  the  utterance  of  the  term. 
Por  instance ;   I  wish  to  teach  a  child  the  meaning  of  the 
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word  '  beautiful/  and  I  may  give  him  a  labored  and  logical  de- 
finition of  it  to  no  purpose,  unless  I  can  direct  his  attention  or 
imagination  to  some  beautiful  object,  which  he  actually  sees  or 
has  seen,  and  thus  revive  in  his  mind  the  consciousness  of  that 
emotion  of  beauty  which  he  has  actually  felt  Were  he  so 
constituted  as  not  to  be  susceptible  of  this  emotion,  or  having 
formerly  felt  it,  if  I  could  not  succeed,  by  presenting  to  his  view 
some  object  calculated  to  excite  this  emotion,  to  produce 
in  him  the  consciousness  of  having  felt  it,  all  my  effi)rts  to  teach 
him  the  import  of  the  term,  would  be  fruidess. 

'  I  am  cold ;  bring  that  wood  and  put  it  on  the  fire.'    This 

Ehrase,  we  will  suppose,  is  addressed  to  a  child.  In  what  way 
as  he  acquired  the  meaning  of  the  word  cold9  Perhaps  this 
epithet  was  first  applied,  in  his  hearing,  to  some  person  who 
was  cold,  the  state  oi  the  air  at  the  time  and  the  apparent  sen- 
sations of  the  person  serving  in  part  to  render  the  meaning  of 
the  term  intelligible.  Yet  it  would  not  have  been  understood 
if  the  child  himself  had  not  felt,  either  at  that  or  some  previous 
time,  the  same  sensation.  When  the  word  is  again  used,  the 
child  may  not  be  cold,  and  he  understands  its  import,  as  ap- 

i)lied  to  another  person,  only  by  being  conscious  of  his  having 
brmerly  feh  cold.    Again,  the  child  is  told  that  a  certain  indi- 
vidual is  proud.     How  did  he  at  first  acquire  the  meaning  of 
this  term  ?    It  was  by  noticing  the  effects  which  the  feeling  of 
pride  has  upon  the  appearance  and  conduct.    But  even  this 
would  give  him  a  very  imperfect  conception  of  the  meaning  of 
the  term,  if  he  himself  had  never  felt  proud.    The  appearance 
ot pride  in  another  refers  his  muid  to  the  previous  existence  of 
the  same  emotion  in  his  own  breast,  and  thus  he  acquires  the 
accurate  meaning  of  the  word.     When  it  is  again  used,  it  ex- 
cites in  his  mind  that  consciousness,  which  be  has  of  having 
himself  once  been  in  a  state  of  mind  which  it  intended  to  de- 
note.   That  we  do  thus  refer  to  ourselves  when  we  hear  such 
terms  used,  will,  I  think,  be  manifest  to  any  one,  who  delibe- 
rately reads  over  a  sentence  involving  them,  and  attentively  ex- 
amines at  the  time  the  operations  of  his  own  mind.    *  Ye  who 
listen  with  credulity  to  the  whispers  of  fancy,  and  pursue  with 
eagerness  the  phantoms  of  hope,'  be.    What  meaning  could  I 
attach  to  '  credulity,'  if  I  never  myself  had  been  credulous : 
or  to  *  fancy,'  if  I  had  never  exercised  that  faculty ;  or  to  *  hope, 
if  I  had  never  indulged  that  emotion  ?    These  words,  as  I  read 
them,  excite  in  me  the  consciousness  of  having  once  been  in 
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the  state  of  mind  which  they  denote.  This  process  of  thought 
indeed  is  so  rapid  that  it  seldom  attracts  our  Dotice,  but  it  is 
not  the  less  real. 

Our  aum  conscununess,  then,  of  the  operations,  affections,  and 
ttaies  of  our  oum  minds,  and  our  own  observation  of  what  has 
been  addressed  to  us  from  without,  through  the  medium  of  the 
bodily  semes,  are  the  tv)0  sources  from  tmich  language  derives 
all  its  signijicancy.  Spoken  words,  addressed  to  the  ear,  or 
written  or  printed  words  addressed  to  the  eye,  must  have  origi- 
nally been  accompanied  by  an  explanation  addressed  to  some 
one  of  the  bodily  senses,  or  else  they  would  have  had  no  mean- 
ing. This  explanation,  it  is  true,  admits  of  great  variety.  It 
may  be  the  actual  presence  of  an  object,  or  its  picture,  or  its 
delineation  by  appropriate  bodily  motions  and  gestures ;  or  it 
may  be  some  change  in  the  various  processes  of  nature,  or  the 
actions  of  animals  or  of  man  ;  or  it  may  be  some  of  the  move- 
ments and  results  of  human  skill ;  or  it  may  be  the  effects  which 
are  produced  upon  the  human  countenance,  body,  gestures, 
deportment,  actions,  and  conduct,  by  the  operations,  affections, 
and  states  of  the  mind ;  or  it  may  be  the  excitement  of  our  own 
consciousness  with  regard  to  the  present  or  past  state  of  our 
minds.  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that,  in  each  of  these  cases, 
the  original  explanation  of  aU  words  and  terms,  no  matter  how 
lofty  or  how  humble  their  import,  and  whether  denoting  mate- 
rial or  intellectual  objects,  must  be  addressed  to  some  one  of 
the  bodily  senses. 

The  subject  we  are  considering  is  of  so  subtle  and  compli- 
cated a  nature,  and  demands  so  much  slow  and  patient  analysis 
m  order  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions,  that  our  mode  of  treat- 
ing h  must  be  somewhat  desultory.  The  chemist  repeats  his 
experiments  in  a  variety  of  forms,  many  of  which,  for  a  time, 
hardly  appear  to  have  any  bond  of  union,  till  at  length  the 
results  are  obtained,  and  the  general  principle  established, 
which  is  equaUy  applicable  to  them  all.  Just  so  in  the  labora- 
tory of  mind,  the  true  intellectual  philosopher,  by  a  strictly  m- 
ductive  process,  and  by  a  careful,  and  it  may  be,  at  first,  an 
apparently  heterogeneous  examination  of  the  diversified  and 
endlessly  vaiying  processes  of  thought,  determines  by  a  com- 
parison of  them  all,  those  laws  of  mental  action,  which,  although 
they  may  be  less  palpable,  are  not  less  certain  than  those  of 
maimed  action. 
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lectures  on  School-keeping.  By  Samuel  R,  Hall.  Second  Editioxi. 
Boston,  1830. 

In  estimating  the  value  and  the  perfection  of  a  machine,  it  is 
common  for  engineers  to  compare  the  power  expended  in  im- 
parting and  continuing  motion,  with  the  amount  of  work  finally- 
accomplished,  and  it  is  understood  that  all  that  part  of  the  mov« 
ing  force,  which  is  not  seen  resulting  in  useful  effect,  is  lost  by 
the  friction  and  imperfection  of  the  machinery.  On  this  principle 
it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  determine  whether  any  given  en- 
gine is  susceptible  of  much  improvement,  or  whether  the  moving 
Eower  and  the  resulting  effect  are  so  nearly  equal,  as  to  leave 
ut  litde  hope  of  advantage  from  an  attempt  at  greater  ingenuity 
or  accuracy  at  construction. 

If  now  we  apply  this  principle,  in  attempting  to  estimate  the 
degree  of  perfection  at  which  the  extensive  and  complicated 
machinery  of  common  education  has  arrived,  we  shall  come  to 
the  most  satisfactory  and  encouraging  results.  We  shall  find 
the  disproportion  so  great  between  the  labor  expended  and  the 
useful  effect  attained,  as  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  a  very  large 
portion  is  lost  in  friction,  and  we  have  therefore  the  most  cheer- 
mg  encouragement  in  our  efforts  at  improvement. 

Let  a  teacher  notice  his  class  at  some  happy  hour,  when  for 
a  time  their  interest  is  engrossed  in  the  studies  before  them  — 
when  illustrations,  and  language  to  express  them,  come  spon- 
taneously at  his  call  —  and  when  all  is  pleasant  and  prosperous 
in  his  litde  circle  —  let  him  at  such  a  time,  observe  wnat  degree 
of  mental  developement,  or  of  actual  knowledge  is  secured  in 
an  hour  thus  past.  Let  him  multiply  the  amount  by  the  num- 
ber of  hours  which  a  New  England  child  spends  in  school,  and 
conceive,  if  he  can,  of  the  treasures  which  such  a  period  of  suc- 
cessful study  would  amass.  Let  him  then  compare  this  with 
the  scanty  pittance  of  readings  uniting,  grammar^  and  geogra- 
phy, which  constitutes  the  intellectual  stock  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  alumni  of  the  public  schools.  If  the  comparison  does  not 
encourage  his  hopes  of  the  future  progress  of  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, we  confess  we  know  not  by  what  principles  he  judges 

of  the  character  of  a  field  of  enterprise. 

But  what  are  the  difficulties  which  cause  the  waste  of  a  great 

portion  of  the  moral  power  which  is  now  annually  expended  in 
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education.  They  are  not  in  the  inattention  or  unfaithfulness 
of  the  teachers.  Were  teachers  disposed  to  neglect  their  duties, 
they  are,  to  a  degree,  uncommon  in  any  other  employment  or 
profession,  cut  off  from  the  opportunity.  Regular  hours  are 
allotted,  from  which  there  can  be  little  deviation ;  and  the  very 
few  teachers  who  make  the  attempt  to  appropriate  some  small 
portion  of  these  to  their  private  studies  or  pursuits,  soon  find, 
excepting  in  the  cases  where  peculiar  circumstances  justify  it, 
that  they  have  discovered  a  most  successful  mode  of  making 
themselves  imcomfortable  —  their  schools  scenes  of  indolence 
and  disorder — and  their  patrons  discontented  and  displeased. 
We  believe  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  tlie  vast  majority  of  teach- 
ers are  willing  to  give  tliemselves  to  their  work,  —  to  engage  in  . 
it  with  vigor  and  fidelity.  They  only  wish  for  guidance  —  for 
knowledge  of  the  mode  by  which  these  efibrts  can  be  directed 
towards  the  most  successful  result. 

There  may  probably  be  engaged  annually  in  New  England, 
not  far  from  sixteen  tliousand  teachers  of  district  schools.  To 
keep  this  number  complete  there  must,  of  course,  be  a  large  ac-* 
cession  every  year.  During  the  ensuing  winter,  there  will  be 
undoubtedly  many  hundreds,  who  will  take  their  seats  at  the 
teacher^s  desk,  for  the  first  time.  And  what  are  their  qualifica- 
tions ?  They  have  probably  acquired  but  imperfectly  what  they 
are  to  teach;  but  this  is  comparatively  of  little  consequence. 
The  great  difficulty  is  that  they  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
learning  at  all  how  they  are  to  teach ;  and  this  for  the  obvious 
reason,  that,  as  the  case  now  stands,  there  is  no  way  of  learning 
that  lesson  but  by  slow  and  painful  experience.  The  art  of 
education  stands,  in  one  respect,  entirely  by  itself;  it  must  be 
invented  anew  by  every  practitioner.  Other  trades  and  pro- 
fessions are  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  anotlier,  and 
each  artist  enjoys  at  the  commencement  of  his  course,  the  accu- 
mulated knowledge  and  skill  of  his  predecessor.  In  education, 
however,  all  is  isolated  and  solitary.  Success,  in  every  instance, 
must  be  the  result  of  individual  genius  or  skill,  and  the  art  which 
such  genius  may  acquire,  is  lost  when  its  original  discoverer 
ceases  to  exercise  it. 

The  causes  for  this  difference  is,  that  in  every  other  employ- 
ment, there  are  appropriate  means  for  making  the  individual 
acquainted  with  the  results  of  past  experience,  before  he  com- 
mences his  labors.  In  the  trades,  this  is  done  by  a  long  appren- 
ticeship, and  in  the  professbns,  by  seminaries.   In  both  instances, 
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assistance  is  derived  from  books  and  periodicals.  Channels  of 
communication  are  open,  so  that  if  a  discovery  is  made  or  a  new 
method  introduced,  it  finds  its  way  to  the  public,  and  circulates 
freely,  promoting  general  improvement.  But  in  teaching,  the  case 
is  widely  different.  Very  few  resort  to  a  successful  teacher,  be- 
fore commencing  themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the 
art.  We  have  no  seminaries,  and  what  is  still  more  surprising, 
no  books  upon  the  general  subject,  which  can  be  of  much  use  in 
explaining  and  developing  principles,  and  guiding  to  practice. 
The  whole  current  of  school  literature  seems  to  have  set  obsti- 
nately towards  tlie  production  of  school  books — books  devel- 
oping the  elementary  principles  of  some  branch  of  study  ;-^so 
that  the  appearance  of  such  a  work  as  the  one  which  stands  at 
the  head  of^this  article,  one  which  attempts  to  elucidate  the  theory 
and  practice  of  instruction,  is  almost  an  entire  novelty.  A  New 
England  teacher's  library,  if  composed  only  of  American  books, 
and  scientifically  arranged,  would  present,  in  one  crowded  alcove, 
hundreds  of  grammars,  and  arithmetics,  and  spelling  books,  while 
in  another,  devoted  to  practical  works  on  methods  of  govern- 
ment and  instructbn,  Mr  Hall's  lectures  would  stand  almost  alone* 

The  influence  of  books,  however,  even  if  the  number  and 
value  of  works  on  practical  education  were  increased  tenfold, 
must,  of  course,  for  obvious  reasons,  produce  but  a  limited 
efiect.  It  is  difficult  to  impart  skill  by  aescripHoTL  Processes 
must  be  observed  in  order  to  be  successfully  imitated,  and  the 
business  of  qualifying  teachers  can  never  be  expected  to  go  for- 
ward with  proper  effect,  until  institutions  are  in  operation  to 
wliich  theiy  can  resort,  and  where  they  can  be  instructed  by  an 
experienced  voice,  and  can  toitness  the  dexterity  which  they  are 
subsequently  to  acquire. 

The  subject  of  institutions  for  teachers  has  attracted  no  litde 
speculative  attention  already,  and  some  few  effi>rts  have  been 
made  to  carry  plans  partially  into  efiect.  There  are,  however, 
peculiar  difficulties  in  the  way,  to  some  of  which  we  shall  briefly 
advert.  We  would  premise,  however,  that  by  institutions  for 
teachers  we  do  not  mean  establishments  like  the  Law,  Medical 
and  Theological  Schools,  to  which  tlie  pupil,  after  completing 
his  general  studies  in  other  seminaries,  can  resort  to  acquire  Au 
profession  alone.  For  various  reasons  the  teacher's  seminary 
must,  at  present  at  least,  comprise  tlie  double  object  of  impart- 
ing knowledge  itself,  and  also  the  means  of  communicating  it. 
Without  this,  those  who  should  resort  to  it  would  see  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  their  art  in  ilieory  only,  not  in  their  actual  operation ; 
and  the  expense  both  in  time  and  money  of  an  entirely  separate 
arrangement,  cannot  be  afforded  by  die  mass  of  teachers  in  the 
common  schools. 

One  of  die  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  prosperity  of  an  in- 
sdtudon  for  teachers,  is  the  difficulty  of  convincing  candidates 
that  they  need  its  assistance.  Much  of  individual  success  de- 
pends upon  a  certain  tact  in  communicating  knowledge  and 
mteresting  tlie  young,  for  which  some  persons  are  distinguished, 
while  others,  perhaps  far  superior  in  abilities  and  attainments,  and 
equally  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  which  ought  to  guide, 
are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  it.  An  institution  must  be  very 
ably  managed  to  make  a  pupil  from  die  latter  class  equally  suc- 
cessful with  an  individual  of  tlie  former,  who  enters  the  field 
without  anything  but  his  own  unassisted  resources  to  guide  him. 
It  is  not  so  with  the  odier  professions  : — no  man  has  a  natural 
dexterity  in  discovering  die  anatomy  of  the  human  body — and 
the  dullest  intellect  which  has  read  law  during  the  prescribed 
three  years,  will  altogedier  outstrip,  in  die  course  of  business, 
the  genius  who  should  commence  practice,  if  such  a  case  should 
be  possible,  without  professional  study.  But  die  graduates  of 
a  teacher's  seminary  would  be  undoubtedly  in  many  rases  sur- 
passed by  ingenious  and  enterprising  men  who  relied  entirely 
upon  their  own  resources  for  the  means  of  communicating 
knowledge.  It  is  true  indeed  that  diesc  very  geniuses  would 
have  met  with  far  greater  success  had  they  enjoyed  die  advan- 
tages of  die  teacher's  school ;  but  it  is  a  truth  which  they  will 
be  slow  to  acknowledge, — and  the  self-partiality  of  very  many 
will  induce  dicm  to  believe  that  they  can  derive  greater  advan- 
tage from  experience  in  a  small  school  before  they  commence 
more  serious  labors  in  a  wider  sphere,  than  by  spending  the 
interval  in  hearing  lectmes  on  education  at  an  appropriate  semi- 
nary. This  view  of  the  subject  will  ajjpear  still  more  satisfac- 
tory when  they  consider  that  in  the  former  case  money  is  to  be 
received,  and  in  the  latter  paid. 

There  is  another  respect  in  which  the  three  professions  enjoy 
a  decided  advantage  over  the  community  of  teachers  in  regard 
to  the  support  of  iirofessional  schools.  In  all,  there  is  some 
ceremony  of  admission  to  |)ractice,  which  requires  regular  study 
as  a  preparatory  step.  The  bar  in  admitting  members — die 
association  in  licensing  candidates — and  the  college  government 
in  conferring  medical  degrees,  exert  a  most  powerful  influence 
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in  sustaining  the  standard  of  qualifications  in  these  respective 
departments  ;  but  there  is  nothing  similar  to  this  in  our  favor. 
The  road  is  open.     From  the  appointment  of  a  college  profes- 
sor to  that  of  the  teacher  of  an  infant  school,  no  preparatory 
measures  are  necessary.     There  is  no  autliorized  body  to  stand 
between  the  candidate  and  tlie  public  to  certify  to  his  qualifica- 
tion.    Few  are  willing  to  make  much  preparation  for  the  em- 
ployment of  teaching,  because  it  is  seldom  looked  forward  to  as 
an  employment  for  life.     It  is  not  that  tlie  occupation  is  of  itself 
low^  in  its  nature  and  object.  The  business  of  unfolding  the  powers 
of  tlie  mind,  of  deciding  whetlier  tlie  individual  is  to  be  in  future 
life  obscure  and  ignorant,  or  elevated  in  intellectual  rank  and  of 
extended  influence,  is  surely,  considered  abstractly,  an  honora- 
ble field  of  effort.     It  is  not  the  confinement.     Teachers  are  not 
more  confined  tlian  physicians,  merchants,  &c,  though  it  is  true 
tliat  their  confinement  is  of  a  different  kind.     The  pittance  of 
compensation  and  of  respect  which  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  a 
teacher  in  our  elementary  schools,  is  an  obvious  reason  why  this 
station  should  not  be  sought.  But  in  regard  to  our  higher  schools, 
such  as  are  usually  taught  by  young  men  of  liberal  education, 
the  same  reason  does  not  exist.  A  young  man  of  abilities  enjoys 
in  these  schools  as  good  a  prospect  of  pecuniary  income  by 
becoming  a  teacher,  as  by  entering  a  profession, — certainly 
while  the  demand  for  professional  services  bears  tlie  present  ratio 
to  tlie  supply. 

The  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  as  this  occupati<:)u  is  it  pre- 
sent generally  pursued,  there  are  many  things,  rather  unneces- 
sarily perhaps,  connected  with  it,  which  keep  tlic  mind  of  die 
teacher  often  in  a  state  of  irritating  perplexity,  or  continually 
bring  up  sources  of  vexation  and  anxiety.  In  the  oilier  employ- 
ments of  life  such  causes  are  rare  ;  the  mind  passes  unruffled, 
except  by  the  gentle  agitation  of  excited  interest,  through  its 
daily  duties  ;  but  the  teacher  is,  in  too  many  instances,  continu- 
ally harassed.  Dulness  exhausts  his  patience ;  petty  misde- 
meanors, which  neither  kindness  or  severity  can  prevent,  irritate 
and  vex  him  ;  the  number  and  variety  of  objects  to  which  he 
must  rapidly  turn,  distract  and  weary  him  ;  and  above  all,  if  he 
is  faithful,  he  feels  a  sort  of  responsibility  for  the  moral  conduct 
of  tliose  under  his  care,  which  is  witliout  a  parallel  in  other 
cases,  and  which  makes  him  appropriate  to  himself  a  share  of 
the  guilt  of  everything  which  is  wrong  in  his  school,— thui 
laying  upon  him  a  heavy  and  continual  burden. 
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That  these  ills  are  not  inseparable  from  the  employment  of 
tfie  teacher  is  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  in  many  instances  they 
are  avoided.  It  is  evident,  for  example,  to  any  reader  of  Mr 
Hall's  lectures,  that  the  business  of  teaching,  as  he  conceives  it, 
is  a  calm,  and  quiet,  and  happy  employment.  The  path,  often 
so  rough  and  thorny,  grows  smooth  and  verdant  under  his  hand, 
and  the  spirit  wliich  characterizes  his  work,  we  have  in  many 
instances  seen  in  full  possession  of  the  school  rooms,  difRising 
enjoyment  and  peace  where  uneasiness  and  constraint  usually 
reign ;  and  showing,  by  experiment,  that  tlie  ordinar}'  ills  of  the 
teacher's  lot  are  united  to  his  employment,  by  a  very  arbitrary 
and  unnecessary  connexion. 

These  lectures  were  originally  delivered  to  a  class  of  teach- 
ers in  an  institution  which  Mr  Hall  established  with  special 
reference  to  this  object,  and  which  was  perhaps  the  first  of  the 
kind  in  New  England.  Its  location  is  Concord,  Essex  county, 
Vermont,  and  it  went  into  operation  in  tlie  spring  of  1823.  An 
act  of  incorporation  was  tlien  obtained  for  it  as  an  academy. 
It  has  had  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  pupils,  and  has  sent  forth 
from  twenty  to  fifty  teachers,  annually,  with  certificates  of  appro- 
bation. 

A  similar  experiment  was  made  a  year  or  two  since  at  Am- 
herst Academy,  and  is  still,  we  believe,  in  successful  operation. 
The  teachers'  class  has  generally  been  about  twentyfive  in  num- 
ber, — the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  that  institution  being  about 
one  hundred.  Consesequently  such  a  class  is  not  only  of  ad- 
vantage in  increasmg  the  qualifications  of  the  candidate,  but  in 
afibrding  him  facilities  for  obtaining  employment  in  an  eligible 
situation,  as  numerous  applications  are  annually  made  to  such 
principals  as  are  known  to  have  a  teacher's  class  under  their  care. 

More  tlian  ordinary  attention  has  been  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject, at  the  female  seminary  at  Ipswich,  Mass.  It  has  been  quite 
common  for  females  of  mature  age,  and  teachers  of  some  expe- 
rience to  resort,  as  pupils,  to  this  institution,  particularly  in  tlie 
winter  season,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  methods  which 
have  been  so  successfully  pursued  here,  in  cultivating  the 
youthful  mind — governing  by  moral  motives, — and  forming  the 
character. 

We  feel  a  strong  confidence  that  die  lectures  of  Mr  Hall  are 
doing  much  to  promote  the  cause  of  common  education.  The 
principles  which  it  contains  seem  to  us  to  be  the  correct  ones ; — 
government  mild,  parental,  persuasive — but  authoritative;  — 
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instruction^  spirited  and  original  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and 
designed  to  arouse  the  interest,  and  employ  the  active  powers 
of  the  pupil;  —  motives^  excited  interest,  and  sense  of  duty;  — 
and  die  intercourse  between  teacher  andpupU,  that  of  friend  and 
friend.  It  only  remauis  that  these  principles  should  be,  in  simi- 
lar works,  more  fully  developed,  and  more  widely  spread.  The 
Committee  on  Education,  of  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  have 
recommended  that  every  teacher  in  that  State  should  be  supplied 
witli  a  copy  of  \he  lectures  at  the  public  expense ;  we  could  wish 
that  by  some  means,  the  reading  of  the  book  might  be  equally 
general  throughout  our  country.  «^ 


Art.  V.  —  English  Schools  op  Boston. 
Report  of  a  Sub-commiUte,  ifc^  May  11, 1230. 

A  sub-committee,  appointed  to  examine  the  state  of  the 
Eni!;lish  Schools  of  Boston,  reported  the  following  evils  as  exist- 
ing in  them : 

*  1.  The  existence  of  two  separate  schools  in  the  same  room, 
under  two  heads,  (the  master  and  usher,)  which  they  state  are 
mutual  annoyances,  impeding  the  progress,  and  marring  the 
comfort,  each  of  ilie  otlier.' 

'  2.  The  usher  is  apjx)inted  without  the  consent,  or  advice, 
or  even  knowledge  of  die  master,' '  and  may  be  an  entire  stran- 
ger to  the  master,  or  an  older  man.'  *  The  master  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  condition  of  the  whole  school,  and  yet  can  exert  no 
authority  over  the  usher,'  or,  if  he  interposes,  it  is  at  the  risk  of 
giving  offence,  and  die  consequences  are  stated  frequendy  to 
be, '  distrust,  jealousy,  and  interference,'  from  which  some  of  the 
most  unpleasant  dudes  of  the  school  committee  have  arisen.' 

3.  The  slow  progress  of  the  fourth  class,  for  want  of  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  study  assigned. 

4.  The  small  amount  of  knowledge  communicated  in  the 
whole  course. 

6.  The  union  of  die  two  sexes  in  the  same  school. 
To  remedy  these  evils  die  committee  recommend  a  new 
plan,  which  we  learn  will  soon  go  into  operaUon  : 
^  1.  The  separadon  of  the  sexes  in  different  schoolhouses. 
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'  2,  That  in  order  to  secure  unity  of  purpose,  and  of  action, 
energy,  activity,  and  harmony,' '  there  should  be  one  responsible 
head  —  a  master,  of  high  qualifications,  (a  graduate  of  some 
college,)  with  a  liberal  salary,  charged  with  die  discipline  of  the 
whole  school,  and  with  all  the  branches  of  instruction  required 
to  be  taught  there  —  to  be  aitied  by  assistants  appointed  by  hira, 
and  responsible  to  him. 

3.  The  salary  of  the  master  is  proposed  to  be  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars,  that  of  the  first  assistant,  six  hundred,  Jtc. 

4.  The  increase  of  numbers  in  one  school,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  single  master,  with  additional  assistants,  is  advised. 

5.  They  hope  to  animate  the  minds,  and  awaken  the  attention 
of  children,  by  uniting  in  one  school  the  branches  taught  in 
different  ones. 

We  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  facts  to  form  an 
opinion  concerning  that  part  of  the  plan  which  removes  a  num- 
ber of  teachers,  and  supplies  their  place  by  juvenile  assistants. 
We  trust  its  continuance,  after  a  proper  experiment,  will  be  de- 
cided on  the  ground  of  its  economy  in  regard  to  the  knowledge 
and  improvement  of  the  pupils,  and  not  merely  of  funds,  which 
this  city  has  ever  contributed  so  freely  to  public  objects.  ^ 

This  report  contains  some  important  practical  views,  which 
we  hope  will  receive  general  attention,  especially  those  wliich 
relate  to  the  division  of  labor,  and  the  unity  of  action  in  a  school, 
and  the  proper  methods  of  securing  it.  More  than  one  institu- 
tion in  our  country  has  suffered  from  the  evils  here  described, 
and  we  hope  the  time  will  come,  when  it  will  be  felt  that  even 
among  those  associated  in  die  same  work,  '  all  members  have 
not  the  same  office,'  and  that  tlie '  unity '  arising  from  the  direction 
of  the  whole  by  one  mind,  is  far  more  important  than  the  grati- 
fication of  a  questionable  feeling,  by  placing  all  upon  a  level. 


Art.  VI. — Deaf  and  Dumb  Institutions. 

Fouriunih    Report  of  the  Directors    of  the  American    Asylum  ai 
Hartford, 

But  a  few  years  have  elapsed  since  the  institution  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  was  deemed,  by  some  of  those  who  are  now  its 
most  active  fiiends,  an  attempt  almost  as  visionary  as  the  pro- 
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{'ect  of  sailing  tlirough  the  air  on  artificial  wings.  It  has  now 
lecome  familiar,  but  we  think  can  never  cease  to  excite  deep 
interest ;  and  the  ]>rogress  of  institutions  for  this  purpose  in  our 
country,  is  an  evidence  that  it  has  become  a  permanent  object 
of  attention. 

The  first  instruction  of  deaf  mutes  in  America  was  given  in 
Virginia,  by  a  descendant  of  Uraidwood,  who  adopted  the  sys- 
tem of  concealment,  like  his  ancestor.     A  small  school  was 
formed  ;  but  we  have  not  learned  tlie  results,  and  believe  it  has 
ceased  to  exist.     The  first  institution  for  this  purpose,  and 
which  now  ranks  among  the  most  distinguished  of  the  kind, 
was  the  American  Asylum,  projected  in  1815,  and  established 
in  1817,  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  by  the  efforts  of  Rev.  T. 
H.  Gallaudet,  aided  by  Mr  Laurent  Clerc,  a  distinguished 
pupil  of  Sicard,  and  sustained  by  the  contributions  of  gentlemen 
in  that  town.     The  course  of  instruction  is  based  on  the  system 
of  Sicard,  but  with  important  improvements  by  Mr  Gallaudet. 
An  asylum  was  established  in  the  city  of  New  York,  at  about 
the  same  time  with  the  American  Asylum.     Asylums  for  the 
deaf  mute  were  subsequently  founded  in  Philadelphia,  at  Cana- 
joharie,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  Ohio,  and  in  Kentucky, 
all  of  which  obtained  tlieir  system  of  instruction  from  the  Ame- 
rican Asylum  ;  and  this  institution  is  thus  entitled  to  the  praise 
of  having  given  birth  to  an  American  school  of  instructcrs,  and 
to  an  American  system  of  education  for  tlie  deaf  mute,  whose 
results  have  excited  surprise  in  Europe,  and  have  even  been 
declared  to  be  utterly  improbable,  from  their  superiority  to  those 
usually  produced.    A  brief  sketch  of  this  system,  which  the 
writer  of  this  prepared  in  manuscript  at  the  request  of  a  teacher 
in  Europe,  excited  so  deep  interest,  that  it  was  eagerly  copied 
by  some  of  the  ablest  instructers.     It  is  a  subject  of  congratu- 
lation mentioned  in  the  Report,  that  this  institution  has  been 
instrumental  in  introducing  an  improved  system  into  some  of 
the  schools  of  England.     Among  these  improvements  of  Mr 
Gallaudet,  the  most  important  are,  the  speedy  connexion  of 
words  into  phrases,  the  early  use  of  books,  and  especially  ilie 
introduction  of  religious  services  and  devotional  exercises  in  the 
language  of  signs,  which  have  enabled  tlie  deaf  and  dumb,  for 
the  first  time,  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  social  worship.     The 
legislatures  of  Maryland,  and  most  of  the  States  north  of  Mary- 
land, have  granted  annual  supplies  for  the  education  of  their 
indigent  deaf  mutes,  at  some  one  of  these  institutions ;  other 
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States  have  proposed  to  establish  asylums,  and,  by  a  bill  now 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  a  tract  of  land  is 
granted  to  every  such  institution.  If  tlie  deaf  mute  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  be  estimated  at  one  for  every  two  thousand,  or  one 
thousand  for  every  two  millions  of  inhabitants,  the  annual 
increase  for  one  generation,  supposing  it  to  be  thirty  years, 
will  be  thirtytliree  for  every  two  millions ;  and  if  the  course 
of  instruction  occupy  four  or  five  years,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  deaf  mutes,  for  every  two  millions,  ought  to  be  contin- 
ually under  instruction.  According  to  this  calculation,  the 
five  existing  institutions  arc  sufficient  for  the  existing  eight 
millions  of  inhabitants  north  of  Tennessee  and  Virginia ;  and  it 
only  remains  to  establish  two  or  three  others,  at  central  points, 
for  tlie  Southern  States. 

The  present  Report  abounds  with  interesting  facts,  and  en- 
forces, by  example,  the  appeals  it  constantly  makes  for  informa- 
tion on  these  subjects,  to  those  who  are  competent  to  give  it. 
The  following  subjects  of  inquiry  are  suggested,  which  we 
republish  witli  the  hope  of  drawing  the  attention  of  physicians, 
and  clergymen,  and  of  our  lyceums.  They  would  thus  at 
once  promote  the  cause  of  science  and  of  benevolence. 

It  is  desirable  to  ascertain  ilie  sex,  age,  place  of  nativity, 

and  residence  of  the  individual  —  whether  the  deafness  is  owing 

to  some  constitutional  defect,  or  was  produced  by  disease  or 

accident,  and  if  so,  in  what  way,  and  at  what  age — whether  it 

is  total  or  partial ;  if  partial,  what  kind  of  sounds  can  be  heard, 

and  to  what  extent  —  whetlier  there  are  other  cases  in  the  same 

family,  or  among  any  of  the  ancestors,  or  collateral  branches  of 

kindred,  and  how,  and  when,  produced  —  whether  any  medical 

means  have  been  employed  to  remove  the  deafness,  and  the 

result  —  whether  the  individual  can  utter  any  articulate  sounds, 

and  if  so,  to  what  extent  —  whether  any  instruction  has  been 

given,  and  widi  what  success  —  whether  the  individual  has  been 

taught  any  mechanical  art  or  trade,  or  is  engaged  in  any  regular 

occupation  —  if  married,  whether  to  a  deaf  and  dumb  person, 

and  if  there  are  children,  whether  they  are  in  possession  of  all 

their  faculties — what  are  the  circumstances  of  the  individual, 

and  whether  the  parents  or  friends  are  able  to  furnish  tlie  means 

of  education  at  some  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Another  very  curious  subject  of  inquiry,  is,  that  in  sonie 
families,  containing  both  deaf  and  dumb  children,  and  others  in 
possession  of  all  tlieir  faculties,  there  seems  to  be  a  mysterious 
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principle  ofcdtemaiion  ;  the  cases  of  deafness,  at  birth,  occur- 
ring at  regular  intervals,  between  those  who  can  hear  and  speak. 
Of  three  hundred  and  thirtythree  pupils  who  have  been  at 
different  periods  inembcs  of  the  asylum,  nearly  fiftyfour  in  the 
hundred  became  deaf  after  birth,  and  only  seventy  eight  have 

Caid  their  own  expenses.  Two  important  reasons  are  suggested 
y  these  facts  for  urging  the  duty  of  die  public  to  provide  amply 
for  such  institutions — Uiat  die  deaf  and  dumb  are  generally 
in  circumstances  which  require  aid  —  and  diat  every  family^ 
even  of  perfect  children,  is  liable  to  this  rabfortune  in  some  one 
of  its  members.  We  regret  to  find  that  the  relief  which  is  pro- 
vided by  public  bounty,  is  rendered,  to  some  extent,  inefficient 
by  the  ignorance  of  their  friends  that  such  a  provision  is  made. 
It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  Uiat  individuals  will  combine  with 
the  public  authorities  in  searching  out  and  bringing  into  our 
institutions  die  obscure  victims  of  this  calamity,  and  thus  carry 
into  execution  in  diis  country,  the  noble  decree  of  die  King  of 
Denmark,  alluded  to  in  the  Report  before  us:  Every  deaf  and 
dumb  child  in  this  kingdom  shall  receive  the  education  necessary 
to  render  him  a  useful  member  of  society. 

In  reference  to  die  state  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  foreign 
countries,  the  Report  observes, 

*  It  is  gratifying  to  see,  that  efforts  in  their  behalf  are  increas- 
ing among  the  European  nations.  From  the  Report  of  the 
Institution  at  Paris,  published  during  the  last  year,  it  appears 
that  there  are  at  present,  among  the  establishments  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Europe,  —  one,  in  Spain  ;  one, 
in  Portugal ;  five,  in  Italy  ;  four,  in  Switzerland  ;  four,  in  Baden  ; 
three,  in  Wurtemberg;  one,  in  Bavaria;  eight,  in  Prussia; 
nine,  in  the  rest  of  Germany;  two,  in  Denmark;  one,  in  Swe- 
den ;  one,  in  Russia ;  ten,  in  Great  Britain ;  twentysix,  in 
France ;  and  four,  in  Holland.  To  these  should  be  added,  one, 
at  Modena,  in  Italy  ;  one,  at  Exeter,  in  England  ;  and  one  at 
Frankfort,  on  the  Maine  ;  —  making  cightyone  in  all,  sixtytwo 
of  which  have  been  established  within  the  last  thirty  years. 

France  and  Germany  have,  each,  nearly  as  many  schools  as 
all  the  rest  of  Europe  ;  those  of  Paris,  Copenhagen,  London,  and 
Groningcn  contain  the  greatest  number  of  pupils,  and  arc  the 
only  ones  in  wliich  there  are  more  than  in  the  American  Asylum. 
The  shortest  period,  among  the  European  institutions,  considered 
as  necessary  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  five 
years  ;  a  good  natural  capacity  being,  of  course,  required  in 
the  pupil.' 
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We  rejoice  to  see  the  great  principle  so  distinctly  avowed 
by  the  directors  of  the  Asylum — and  still  more  to  learn  that 
they  have  set  the  honorable  example  of  making  it  a  part  of  the 
permanent  regulation  of  the  Institution — ^that  the  principal  of 
such  an  establishment  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  whole,  and  not  to  the  details  of  instruction  in  a 
class.  We  are  persuaded  that  tlie  *  unity  and  success  of  in- 
struction '  and  '  harmony  of  action,'  which  the  committee  of 
schools  in  Boston  present  in  the  report  mentioned  in  our  pre- 
sent number,  as  objects  of  the  first  importance,  can  only  be  se- 
cured in  this  way  ;  and  that  our  higher  schools  and  academies 
can  never  attain  that  point  of  excellence  which  they  might  reach, 
until  they  adopt  this  course.  No  more  striking  illustration  of 
its  importance  could  be  mentioned,  than  an  anecdote  lately  in- 
serted in  one  of  our  most  respectable  newspapers.  A  gentle- 
man bad  occadon  to  inquire  into  the  details  of  instruction  in 
one  of  our  public  institutions.  He  was  told  by  some  of  the  as- 
sistant teachers,  that  they  could  not  give  him  any  account  of 
the  system  adopted  by  their  associates,  or  by  the  principal,  ex- 
cept in  general ;  and  that  he  was  not  better  acquainted  with 
their  plans ;  and  all  this  for  the  simple  reason,  that  each  was 
constantly  occupied  with  his  own  class. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  the  able  principal  of  the 
American  Asylum,  has  found  it  necessary  to  resign  his  office. 
We  hope,  however,  the  deaf  and  dumb  will  not  be  deprived  of  his 
labors  entirely.  Much  remains  to  be  done  in  preparing  books 
for  their  use-— in  putting  into  a  practical  forn^  the  admirable 
system  he  has  devised,  which,  we  may  say  without  disparage- 
ment to  others,  no  one  else  can  so  well  accomplish.  We 
are  gratified  to  learn  that  the  directors  have  appointed  Mr 
Weld,  whose  ability  and  success  in  presiding  over  the  Phila- 
delphia Asylum,  furnish  the  best  grounds  for  confidence,  to  the 
office  of  principal ;  and  also  to  hear  that  the  interesting  institu- 
tion he  is  called  to  leave,  will  find  an  able  successor  to  his  sta- 
tion in  one  of  the  assistant  instructers. 


Art.  Vn. — ^Nkw  Institution  at  Cuba. 

The  state  of  our  Spanish  American  brethren  is  a  subject  of 
Aeef  interest  to  the  friends  of  liberty  and  humanity,  particularly 
m  the  Uniled  States}  and  every  effiirt  to  promote  tlie  cause  of 
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education  among  them  is  especially  interesting.  We  learn  with 
great  pleasure,  by  a  letter  Irom  Don  Mariano  Cubi  y  Soler,  to 
the  editor  of  tlie  Journal  of  Education,  that  this  gendeman, 
in  connexion  widi  Don  Juan  Olivelle  y  Sala,  has  established  a 
scientific  and  classical  school  about  three  miles  from  the  city  of 
Havana,  on  die  general  plan  of  those  of  the  United  States.  He 
has  adopted  some  interesting  improvements  on  the  usual  methods. 

'  One  of  the  most  important/  he  observes,  '  in  the  mode  of 
teacliing  is,  not  to  allow  any  one  class  to  consist  of  more  than 
six  students ;  so  that  if  there  be  twenty  four  boys  equally  ad- 
vanced, instead  of  teaching  them  all  at  once,  we  divide  them 
into  four  classes,  and  give  to  each  class  one  hour.  We  do  not 
allow  any  class  to  go  beyond  an  hour,  because  few  boys  are  capa- 
ble of  fixing  their  attention  advantageously  to  any  one  single 
subject  for  a  longer  period. — Another  is,  to  finish  a  recitation  by 
a  variety  of  questions  on  the  inductive  plan.  A  third  is,  to  esta- 
blish classes  of  advanced  boys  in  any  science,  in  which  they  are 
by  turns  their  own  teachers.  A  fourth  is,  to  have  some  indivi- 
duals occupied  only  in  keeping  order,  in  looking  whether  boys 
do  study,  and  to  prevent,  by  every  possible  means,  the  com- 
mission of  a  fault.  The  fiflh  is,  not  to  allow  any  one  teacher  of 
a  foreign  language  to  speak  in  any  other  language  than  his  own 
to  his  students,  after  they  have  made  a  certain  progress  in  theory. 
The  sixth  is  the  montldy  examination  which  every  class  is 
obliged  to  undergo. 

*  In  regard  to  the  regulations  for  improving  the  morals  and 
good  breeding,  all  the  students  are  divided  and  subdivided  like 
the  companies  of  a  regiment.  For  every  ten  boys,  there  is  one 
of  them  appointed,  whose  duty  it  is  to  report  if  any  one  of  his 
company  utters  a  bad  expressiop  or  commits  an  indecent  action. 
For  every  twenty  boys  we  have  an  usher  or  adjutante^  whose 
duty  it  is,  when  there  is  no  class,  to  watch  over  his  selected 
twenty,  and  to  make  them  keep  the  regulations.' 

This  institudon  has  received  the  following  notice  from  the 
Royal  Patriotic  Society,  addressed  to  die  teachers,  wliich  is 
extracted  from  the  Diario  de  la  Havana,  dated  Havana,  January 
30,  1830. 

'  The  section  of  education  of  the  Royal  Patriotic  Society, 
fully  satisfied  with  the  public  examinations  of  the  pupils  of  the 
establishment  which  you  direct  with  so  much  zeal,  in  the  three 
first  days  of  the  month  of  December;  perceiving,  at  the  same 
time,  your  public  exertions  for  the  proper  education  of  youth, 
and  the  well-known  improvement  of  the  various  classes  pur- 
suing your  course  of  atudy^  and  regarding^  with  interes  the 
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efibrts  of  those  who  consecrate  themselves  with  so  much  dcvoted- 
ness  to  this  subject ;  —  it  was  resolved  in  the  ordinary  meeting 
of  the  society  of  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  to  return  you, 
grentlemen,  through  me  as  their  secretary,  the  thanks  so  justly 
due,  for  the  manner  in  which  you  have  conducted  and  still  con- 
duct the  establishment,  as  a  testimony  of  the  merit  you  have 
acquired  by  this  course,  which  may  serve  as  a  stimulus  and  a 
reward  in  your  honorable  profession.' 

The  letter  of  Mr  Cubi  was  accompanied  by  several  pam- 
phlets, which  will  be  referred  to  in  a  future  number. 


Abt.  Vni.  —  County  Conventions. 

As  inquiries  are  frequently  made  in  regard  to  the  nature  and 
utility  of  the  county  conventions  of  teachers,  which  have  re- 
cently been  held  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  we  have  thought 
that  a  brief  statement  on  the  subject  would  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers. 

At  the  meeting  of  teachers  in  March,  when  various  prelim- 
inaiy  measures  were  adopted  tending  towards  a  more  syste- 
matic prosecution  of  the  objects  of  education  in  New  England, 
a  resolution  was  passed  recommending  meetings  of  teachers 
in  the  various  counties,  at  which  it  was  proposed  diat  inte- 
resting subjects  should  be  discussed  and  facts  exhibited,  tending 
to  give  encouragement  and  fresh  impulse  to  the  teachers  who 
misht  attend  them.  Accordingly,  such  a  meeting  was  called 
at  Worcester,  for  Worcester  county,  on  the  following  month. 
Mr  Holbrook  was  invited  to  attend  it,  to  exhibit  his  apparatus, 
explain  its  use,  and  address,  on  other  subjects,  the  teachers  and 
pupils  who  might  be  present.  A  considerable  number,  both  of 
teachers  and  pupik  from  the  neighboring  towns,  assembled  and 
held  sessions  from  day  to  day,  for  nearly  a  week. 

Subsequent  meetings  of  a  similar  character,  have  been  held 
at  Concord,  Dedham,  Greenfield,  Northampton,  Springfield, 
Lenox,  Halifax,  Taunton,  and  Keene  New  Hampshire.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  place  of  assembling  has  not  always 
been  the  county  town.  Any  place  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered suitable,  which,  from  its  situation,  or  the  interest  in  edu- 
cation which  has  been  felt  in  its  vicinity,  could  bring  together  a 
hundred  or  two  of  teachers  and  scholars. 
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It  is  estimated  that  in  all  the  above  meetings  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  hundred  teachers,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  hundred 
scholars  have  been  present.  Mr  Holbrook  has  attended  most, 
if  not  all  of  them ;  and  diey  have  been  addressed  by  other 
gentlemen  of  the  respective  vicinities,  who  have  been  interested 
in  the  subject ;  and  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  accounts 
published  in  the  newspapers  of  the  tovms  in  which  they  have 
Deen  held,  they  have  excited  strong  interest,  and  tended  to 
very  happy  results. 

it  seems  probable  that  this  plan  might  be  advantageously 
carried  into  more  full  and  extended  operadon.  Teachers  have 
been  tpo  long  isolated  and  solitary  beings,  each  performing  his 
own  wearisome  duties  alone,  and  struggling  against  difficulties 
and  trials  without  encouragement  or  sympathy.  But  this  is  not 
to  continue.  Measures  similar  to  those  above  described,  and 
especially  die  general  convention  of  teachers  during  the  month 
of  August,  will,  we  hope  and  believe,  be  productive  of  a  tho- 
rough and  decided  revolution. 

We  see  no  reason  why  great  advantage  may  not  result  from 
county  conventions  of  teachers  throughout  New  England,*  'or 
the  United  States.  When  practicable,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
invite  some  gentleman  interested  particularly  in  the  subject, 
to  attend  and  to  address  the  meeting.  Where  this  is  not  prac- 
ticable, such  subjects  as  the  following  may  be  assigned  to  in- 
dividual teachers  of  the  vicinity,  upon  which  each  may  address 
tlie  assembly. 

State  of  the  schools^  and  especially  the  defects  or  difficulties^ 
and  the  remedies  of  which  they  are  susceptible. 

State  of  Ltjceums  ;  facts  in  regard  to  the  success  or  failure 
of  those  which  have  been  established^  and  the  methods  of  con- 
ducting them. 

JEapediency  of  a  permanent  county  convention. 

Means  of  improvement  within  the  reach  of  schools  and  teach- 
ers^— apparatus^  periodicals^  books  on  education. 

School  booksj  the  variety  in  use  and  their  character. 

These  topics  might  easily  be  multiplied.  But  our  limits  do 
not  allow  it.  We  cannot  close  this  notice  more  appropriately 
than  by  saying,  in  die  words  of  a  circular  lately  issued  on  this 
subject,  *  that  a  step  by  which  every  one  of  our  scliools  shall 
De  made  a  little  better,  and  the  improvement  of  each  child  pro- 
nioted,  even  in  a  slight  degree,  will  be  a  great  national  good.' 

^^I^w  the  above  wai  written,  we  have  aeen  in  the  Reporter.  imtaM^fai* 
»«>«^  of  mich  meeting,  in  Gene.ee,  N.  Y.,  and  at  AusuSTmIJiS.^*^ 
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Art.  IX. — Music,  as  a  Branch  op  Instruction  in 

Common  Schools. 

In  the  United  States,  singing  is  usually  considered  as  an 
accomplishment  which  belongs  to  the  luxuries  of  education. 
In  Germany,  it  is  deemed  an  essential  part  of  common  school 
instruction ;  as  a  means  of  cultivating  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  our  senses,  of  softening  the  character,  and  especially 
of  preparing  children  to  unite  in  the  public  worship  of  God.  It 
is  considered  no  more  remarkable,  and  no  more  difficult,  for 
children  to  read  and  write  music,  than  language ;  and  musical 
tODes  are  made  the  means  of  associating  valuable  ideas  with 
the  common  objects  and  phenomena  of  nature,  and  the  ordinary 
events  of  life. 

The  following  ordinance,  extracted  from  the  Prussian  Official 
Gazette,  (Amts  Blatt,)  Cologne,  January  15,  1828,  will  show 
the  light  in  which  this  subject  is  viewed  by  that  government. 

'  Among  the  essential  branches  of  education,  which  ought  to 
be  found  in  all  common  schools,  and  to  which  every  teacher 
who  undertakes  the  management  of  such  schools,  is  in  duty 
bound  to  attend,  is  that  of  instruction  in  singing.  Its  principiJ 
object  in  these  schools,  is  to  cultivate  feeling,  and  exert  an  influ- 
ence in  forming  the  habits,  and  strengthening  the  powers  of  the 
will,  for  which  mere  knowledge  of  itself  is  often  altogether  in- 
sufficient ;  hence  it  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  educating 
ittstrmciian^  and  if  constantly  and  correctly  applied,  renders  the 
most  unpolished  nature  capable  of  softer  emotions,  and  subject 
to  their  influences.  From  its  very  nature,  it  accustoms  pupils 
to  conform  to  general  rules,  and  to  act  in  concert  with  others. 
It  is  far  more  sure  of  producing  such  an  efiect  in  youth,  when 
the  heart  is  very  susceptible  of  impressions  of  this  kind,  and  no 
importance  should  be  attached  to  the  assertion  of  many  teachers 
and  directors  of  schools,  that  we  can  by  no  means  anticipate 
this  influence  upon  such  wild  youth  as  are  found  in  the  couyi- 
frjf.  In  general,  this  belief  originates  entirely  from  old  preju- 
dices, from  a  want  of  proper  experience,  from  a  love  of  indo- 
lence, or  from  an  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  course  and 
method  of  instruction.  Convinced  of  the  certainty  of  the  result, 
where  the  means  are  correctly  employed,  we  shall  not  stop  to 
consider  such  objections  as  appear  to  be  grounded  solely  upon 
exceptions.  On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  hold  those  teachers  in 
particular  esteem^  who  even  in  this  subject,  labor  with  zeal 
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and  success,  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
their  calling.  Finally,  we  expect  that  those  efforts,  together 
with  their  results,  will  be  particularly  noticed  in  the  report  of 
the  school  directors. 

'  Having  recommended  this  important  object  of  primary  in- 
struction, (the  immediate  connexion  of  which  with  religious  in- 
struction, no  one  can  fail  to  perceive,)  to  the  zealous  exertions  of 
the  teachers,  and  the  careful  attention  of  the  directors  of  schools, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  having  urged  the  study  of  the  best  writers 
upon  the  subject,  which,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  school  instruc- 
tion, ought  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  of  every  district,  we 
shall  here  bring  forward  some  points,  which  demand  a  closer  and 
more  universal  attention. 

^  If  instruction  in  singing  is  to  accomplish  with  certainty  the 
objects  proposed,  it  must  be  long  continued  without  interruption, 
and,  of  course,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  a  regular  at- 
tendance be  required  during  the  continuance  of  the  duties  of  the 
school,  and  enforced  in  the  strongest  manner. 

'  It  is  unnecessary  to  illustrate  the  contrast  between  the  last 
remark  and  the  usual  desultory  mode  in  which  singing  is 
taught.' 

Two  things  are  wanted  in  order  to  render  a  similar  course 
of  instruction  practicable  in  this  country ;  —  a  set  of  tunes 
adapted  to  the  capacities  of  children,  and  calculated  to  asso- 
ciate the  sensible  with  tlie  moral  and  spiritual  world  in  their  minds, 
and  a  simple^  analytical  course  of  instruction .  Both  these  wants, 
we  are  happy  to  state,  will  probably  be  supplied  in  a  few  weeks 
under  the  direction  of  Mr  Mason,  editor  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society's  Collection  of  Church  Music,  who  has  in  his  pos- 
session an  ample  store  of  materials,  and  whose  talents  secure  the 
supply  of  any  chasms  in  the  series.  It  will  be  issued  in  parts, 
under  the  title  of  the  Infant  and  Juvenile  Lyre.  It  will  be 
speedily  followed  by  a  manual  for  teaching,  on  a  new  and  im- 
proved plan.  Songs  for  children  should  have  simplicity  with- 
out frivolity,  and  an  adaptation  to  the  heart,  which  is  not  found 
in  every-day  compositions.  We  believe  our  musical  readers 
will  be  satisfied  from  the  following  specimens,  that  the  fortb- 
commg  work  is  likely  to  have  this  character. 
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After  this  article  wai  lent  to  pren,  the  Editor,  in  a  lecture  before  the  Con- 
Yention  of  Teachers  at  Boston,  bad  occasion  to  describe  the  new  system  of  mu- 
aical  instruction  formed  under  the  direction  of  Pestalozai.  and  adopted  in  the 
improved  schools  of  Germany  and  Switzerland ;  and  by  tne  aid  of  a  juvenile 
choir,  to  present  the  following,  and  other  specimens  of  a  large  collection  of 
children's  music,  which  he  had  selected  and  brought  to  this  country,  together 
with  the  best  manuals  of  the  system,  in  the  hope  of  introducing  both  into  our 
schools.  An  these  materials  he  has  placed  in  tho  hands  of  Mr  Mason,  and  some 
gentlemen  associoted  with  him,  who  are  pledged  for  their  publication  and  the 
promotion  of  this  object.  The  system  has  long  been  ttvted  in  Europe.  It  has 
alao  been  tried  in  this  country,  and  a  gentleman  who  observed  its  results,  says, 
in  a  letter  to  the  editor  : — 

'  I  entered  upon  the  examination  of  the  sj'stem  with  some  prejudices ;  but  the 
more  I  have  examined  it,  tho  more  1  am  convinced  of  its  superiority  over  the 
conmion  method,  especially  in  the  simple  manner  in  which  the  principles  of  mu- 
sic are  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  child.  The  pufiils  of  the  infant  school 
whieh  1  visited,  after  a  ^ort  period  of  instruction  in  rhythm  (time)  only,  surpas- 
of  time,  our  ordinary  choirs  of  singers/ 


■ed  in  accuracy 


Andante* 


THE  RISING  SUN. 


^^* ^^^ — ^^, 

Array'd  in  robes  of     morning,  His     daily  course  to 


.mi 


piiil 


run,     The    world  with  light  a    -    doming — Behold 


lipi^lpi 


Sdgs^^a 


ris  -  ing      sun. 


9  With  natefbl  hearts  and  vokos 
Ws  hsil  the  kindly  rays  \ 
All  naturs  now  tejones, 
thyltekw^s 


3  O  shed  thy  radiance  o*er  ns , 

And  cheer  each  yoathftil  idumI  ) 
Like  thee  oor  Lord  is  glorious, 
LUbs  thss  oar  Qod  is  kind. 
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n 


THE  MORNING  CALL.    C.  M. 


Allegretto, 


Friends  awake  !  From  its    slumbers  now    a- 


m. 


iryq 


lpiil§e^-gf|^l!i 


waking.  Thro'  the  eastern  darkness     breaking,  See  the 


f^^^fS^ 


/. 


Pi^S^ 


morn  -  -  -  -  ing 


star! 


Friends  a  -  wake, 


IP^IpElEiEliil^g 


//. 


Friends  a  -  wake — wake. 


ifiEiPliliO 


9.    Brother  wake  I 
Hark !  the  cheerful  lark  !■  sinffiof , 
And  the  bills  and  dalit  ara  ringing 

With  her  joyful  hymn. 

^    8.    SiMerwaka! 
EvMjikns  ii  now  itfWiiif  «• 


Evanr  one  aroond  it  stririnf , 
For  tome  new  delif  ht. 

3.     All  awake  ! 
See  !  the  sun  with  iplendor  beaminf , 
O'er  the  diitant  wat«Mrf  itreamingi 

Fimn  hii  glorioQi  Ufhu 
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Art.  X. — Progress  of  Female  Education. 

[We  believe  there  is  much  truth  in  a  remark  in  the  Western 
Review,  that  '  If  this  world  is  ever  to  become  a  happier  and  better 
world,  woman,  well  educated,  disciplined,  and  principled,  sensible  of 
her  influence,  and  wise  and  benevolent  to  exert  it  aright,  must  be  the 
original  mover  in  the  great  work.'  In  this  view  we  have  solicited  the 
following  communication,  from  a  veteran  in  female  education,  and 
should  rejoice  to  receive  others  of  a  similar  kind.] 

Mr  Editor — Convinced  that  I  cannot  be  better  employed 
than  in  promoting  the  interests  of  education,  and  especially  tliat 
of  females,  from  whose  nurseries  we  are  to  receive  men  of 
wisdom,  to  fill  every  department  of  useful  influence  in  society, — 
I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request,  to  state  what  I  know  of 
the  rise  and  progress  o{ Female  Education  in  this  country,  during 
the  half  century  past.  The  j)lace  of  my  nativity  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hartford  (Connecticut),  and  my  acquaintance  some- 
what extended  in  the  county.  In  1770,  common  schools  were 
opened  to  every  child,  and  the  expense  of  instruction  paid  by 
the  public,  partly  by  the  school  fund,  which  was  then  but  small, 
and  partly  by  town  taxes.  In  larger  districts,  the  schools  were 
kept  six  months  in  the  year,  in  the  smaller,  two,  three,  or  four 
months.  The  branches  taught  were  spelling,  reading,  writing, 
and  rarely  even  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic.  The  Assembly's 
Catechism  was  repeated  at  the  close  of  every  Saturday  fore- 
noon school.  Those  of  good  memory  could  repeat  the  whole 
hundred  and  eight  answers,  the  ten  commandments,  a  part  of 
Dilworth's  Rules  of  Spelling,  the  stoj)s  and  marks  of  distinction, 
and  the  prosody.  Dilworth's  Spelling  Book  was  introduced  about 
the  year  17G2.  I  have  known  boys  tliat  could  do  something 
in  the  four  first  rules  of  arithmetic.  Girls  were  never  taught  it. 
At  public  examinations,  as  late  as  1774,  in  some  instances 
earlier,  the  speaking  of  pieces  and  dialogues  was  introduced, 
and  specimens  of  writing ;  but  I  never  recollect  arithmetic. 
Whether  the  school  consisted  of  diirty,  sixty,  or  even  one  hun- 
dred, which  I  have  known,  one  teacher  only  was  employed, 
and  among  his  pupils  there  were  sometimes  twenty  ABC 
scholars. 

Girls  had  no  separate  classes,  though  generally  sitting  on 
separate  benches.  A  merchant  from  Boston,  resident  in  my 
native  town,  who  was  desirous  to  give  liis  eldest  daughter  tho 
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best  education,  sent  her  to  that  city,  one  quarter,  to  be  taught 
needlework  and  dancing,  and  to  improve  her  manners  in  good 
and  genteel  company.'  To  complete  this  education,  another 
quarter,  the  year  following,  was  spent  at  Boston.  A  third 
quarter  was  then  allowed  her  at  the  school  of  a  lady  in  Hart- 
lord.  Another  female  among  my  school-mates  was  allowed 
to  attend  the  same  school  for  the  period  of  three  months,  to 
attain  tlie  same  accomplishments  of  needlework,  good  reading, 
marking,  and  polished  manners.  These  are  the  only  instances 
of  female  education,  beyond  that  of  die  common  schools  before 
described,  which  I  knew,  in  a  town  of  considerable  extent  on 
Connecticut  River,  until  1776.  Soon  after  that  period,  I  saw 
and  instructed  two  young  ladies,  who  bad  attended  the  private 
instruction  of  a  noisjliboring  clergyman. 

In  1770,  two  students  of  Yale  College,  during  a  long  vaca- 
tion, art(?r  the  IJritisli  troops  invaded  New  Haven,  had  each  a 
class  of  young  ladies,  who  were  taught  arithmetic,  geography, 
composition,  &:c.,  for  the  term  of  one  quarter. 

One  of  these  students,*  during  his  senior  year  in  college, 
in  die  severe  winter  of  1779-80,  kept  a  young  ladies'  school  ia 
New  Haven,  consisting  of  about  twentyfive  scholars,  in  wliich 
be  taught  grammar,  geography,  composition,  and  die  elements 
of  rhetoric.  The  success  of  this  school  was  such  as  to  encour- 
age a  similar  school  in  another  place,  and  witli  about  die  same 
number  of  scholars.  These  attempts  led  to  the  opening  of  a 
similar  school  in  Ncwburyport,  which  was  supported  two  quar- 
ters only.  Before  that  period  the  Moravians  had  opened  a 
school  for  females  in  Budilehem.  This  place  has  been  long 
celebrated  for  its  numbers,  and  continues  to  enjoy  a  high  repu- 
tation, notwithstanding  its  many  rivals.  Full  to  overflowing, 
when  they  could  accommodate  no  more,  diey  opened  other 
branches  in  other  places,  which  I  cannot  enumerate. 

In  1780,  in  Philadelphia,  for  die  first  time  in  my  life,  I  heard 
a  class  of  young  ladies  parse  English.  After  die  success  of  the 
Moravians  in  female  education,  the  attention  of  gendemen  of 
reputation  and  innuence  was  turned  to  the  subject.  Dr's 
Morgan,  Riish  (the  great  advocate  of  education),  with  oUiers, 
whom  I  cannot  name,  instituted  an  academy  for  females  in 
Philndolphia.  Their  attention,  influence,  and  fostering  care 
were  successful,  and  from  them  sprang  all  the  following  and 

"  Rov.  William  Woodbridgo,  afterwards  principal  of  tiic  MciUbrd  Female 
Seminary. 
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celebrated  schools  in  that  city.  I  have  seen  a  pamphlet  of 
about  one  hundred  pages,  entitled  the  '  Rise  and  Progress  of 
the  Female  Academy  in  Philadelphia,'  to  which  I  must  refer 
for  farther  and  more  particular  information. 

About  the  year  1785,  young  ladies  were  taught  in  tlic  higher 
branches  of  education  by  Dr  D wight,  in  his  Academy  at 
Greenfield,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  his  influence  was 
exerted  with  great  effect,  in  improving  tlie  state  of  female 
education. 

In  the  year  1789,  a  Female  Academy  was  opened  in  Med- 
ford,  within  five  miles  of  Boston,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  the 
Jirst  establishment  of  the  kind  in  New  England.*  This  was 
die  resort  of  scholars  from  all  the  Eastern  States.  The  place 
was  delightful  and  airy,  containing  ample  and  commodious 
buildings,  and  fruit  gardens  of  about  five  acres. 

Here  the  school  flourished  in  numbers  for  seven  years, 
until  the  estate  was  divided  and  sold,  and  its  removal  became 
necessary.  Seven  years  of  experiment,  liowever,  liati  evinced 
tlie  practicability  of  tlie  plan.  Schools  upon  a  similar  plan,  and 
female  high  schools,  in  which  the  arts  aud  sciences  arc  taught, 
were  soon  multiplied,  and  a  new  order  of  things  arose  u])on 
the  female  world. 

A  simple  request  in  the  Annals  of  Education  would,  I  doubt 
not,  call  fortli  a  general  return  of  the  number  of  establishments, 
teachers,  and  pupils,  with  many  facts  not  known  or  not  recol- 
lected by  the  writer,  in  regard  to  the  history  of  female  educa- 
tion among  us. 


Art.  XI.— Jacotoian  Ststeh  of  Jkstbfction. 

LovvAiN,  (Netherlands.)  August,  1C29. 

-  Mr  Dear  Friend — Years  have  passed  since  you  repeated 
to  me  the  remark  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  '  If  I  have  any  sn})cri- 
ority  over  other  men,  it  is  due  to  nothing  but  industry  and 
patient  thought.  I  keep  the  subject  constantly  before  me  and 
wait  till  the  first  dawnings  open  slowly,  by  little  ar.d  little,  into  a 
full  and  clear  light.'     You  told  me  how  nuich  you  had  profited 

*  A  friend  has  mentioned  an  academy  wliich  Rave  instruction  to  females 
in  Ac  higher  branches,  at  New  Ipswicn,  MoMtachubetti?,  at  about  the  same 
period.  We  shall  be  happy  to  know  any  facts  on  this  subject  in  the  possession 
of  correspondents. 
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by  this  method  of  study,  and  I  have  myself  more  than  once, 
experienced  its  utility.  1  have  just  become  acquainted  with  a 
system  of  instruction  in  which  this  is  adopted  as  a  fundamental 
maxim.  It  is  riiat  of  Mr  Jacotot,  a  French  professor  in  the 
university  of  Louvain.  It  wiU  be  consoling  to  those  who  dread 
innovation,  to  learn  that  he  does  not  claim  to  have  discovered 
any  new  principles,  but  only  to  have  combined  and  applied 
well  known  and  long  admitted  truths,  in  a  new  and  simple  man- 
ner, so  as  to  produce  uncommon  results.  His  great  aim  is  to 
render  every  individual  a  sclf-instructer  on  die  plan  of  Newton. 
He  adopts  to  the  full  extent  the  maxim  of  the  productive  school 
of  education  which  I  have  formerly  mentioned  to  you,  that  the 
pupil  must  be  the  agent  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  that 
the  only  duty  of  the  master  is  to  require  him  to  act,  to  oblige 
him  to  fix  his  attention  on  the  subject  before  him,  to  stimulate 
him  to  observe,  to  learn,  and  to  reflect.  In  vocal  music  or  in 
spoken  language,  the  master  becomes  the  object  of  imitation. 
He  must  be  regarded  like  the  piano,  as  a  machine  which 
transljites  for  the  ear  the  written  sign  addressed  to  the  eye. 
But  in  all  other  cases  he  only  presents  die  object  to  the  pupil, 
calls  his  attention  to  its  different  parts,  and  obliges  him  to  ob- 
serve, and  compare,  and  reflect  again  and  again.  In  short,  tho 
great  object  is  to  arouse  the  mind  to  exert  its  energies  and  not 
to  render  it  sluggish  by  continual  assistance  ;  to  make  tlie  indi- 
vidual conscious  of  his  own  powers  instead  of  leaving  him  to 
feel  himself  dependent  on  otliers.  *  The  spur  docs  not  give  the 
horse  his  strength,'  observes  Jacotot,  *  nor  is  it  necessary  to  ex- 
plain to  him  how  he  shall  move  his  limbs.  Let  tlie  rider  only 
rouse  his  will,  and  the  effort  will  lead  him  to  the  result.' 

You  will  perceive  by  tliese  statements,  that  Mr  Jacotot  has 
endeavored  to  devise  a  system  of  instruction  and  not  of  educa- 
lion*  At  the  same  time  the  laborious,  and  patient,  and  indepen- 
dent efforts  it  requires,  must  promote  the  developcment  of  the 
faculties  and  the  formation  of  the  character.  It  is  obviously 
best  adapted  to  mature  minds ;  and  the  great  object  which  its 
author  proposes  is  tlie  *  intellectual  emancipation  of  those  who 
are  grovelling  in  ignorance,  from  the  belief  that  knowledge  is 
beyond  tlicir  reach.'  He  wishes  to  convince  every  man,  how- 
ever poor  and  ignorant,  that  he  can  acquire  all  the  knowledge 
that  he  needs ;  and  tliat,  if  he  remain  ignorant,  it  will  be  only  for 
want  of  time  or  for  want  of  effort. 
Upon  these  principles,  M.  Jacotot  has  founded  methods  of  in- 
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stniction,  which  have  been  applied  with  surprising  effect  in  several 
schools.  The  system  was  examined  by  a  commission  of  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands  and  met  their  entire  approbation. 
It  has  since  been  examined  and  introduced  by  a  number  of  intel- 
ligent men,  especially  in  Paris,  and  has  received  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  *  Journal  d'Education  et  d'lnstruction'  of  that 
city.  At  some  future  period  1  will  explain  his  plans  more  fully, 
and  you  can  then  judge  of  its  excellences  and  defects. 
At  present  I  can  only  annex  specimens  of  composition,  written 
in  my  presence,  on  a  subject  given  by  myself,  by  two  young 
ladies  of  a  school  taught  on  the  plan  of  M.  Jacotot,  whose  native 
language  was  tlic  French.  The  first  was  written  after  six 
months,  and  the  second  after  thirteen  months  study  of  the  Eng- 
lish, an  hour  or  two  daily.  They  exhibit  tlie  results  of  this 
method  of  training,  in  regard  to  thought  as  well  as  to  language. 
They  arc  of  course  uncorrected.     Yours,  &c.  C.  W. 

Specimenh  of  Compositiow. 

Modesty, — Modesty  is  a  kind  of  reserve  which  procures  to 
man  moderation  and  prudence.  Silent  and  discretion  are  the 
companions  of  modesty.  The  man  who  has  tliat  quality  speaks 
never  without  reason,  acts  always  with  prudence,  and  his  words 
served  to  give  good  counsels  to  tliey  who  have  not  cxj)ericnce. 

Every  one  loves  the  modest  man  for  his  good  qualities,  and 
his  virtue,  but  without  virtue  nothing  is  well,  the  good  actions 
which  are  done  without  diat  desire  to  oblige  served  to  nothing. 

Modesty. — Modesty  is  tlie  ornament  of  knowledge,  the  charm 
of  qualiues,  the  reserve  of  timidity,  and  the  mark  of  the  feeble 
opinion  that  one  has  from  himself,  ignorant  to  vanity,  to  i)ride, 
to  haughtiness,  it  has  the  softness  of  simplicity  and  the  dis- 
cretion of  virtue.  True  modesty  is  not  that  ridiculous  fear  of 
critic  and  of  blame  which  prevents  man  from  acting  and  even 
from  speaking  according  to  his  own  ideas ;  then  it  is  only  a 
false  shame  which  retains  man  and  opposes  itself  to  the  good  he 
should  do,  by  the  idea  that  it  shall  be  thought  bad. 

True  modesty  is  the  absence  of  ostentation,  of  affectation,  and 
of  pretension  :  the  modest  man  docs  not  fear  to  act ;  but  he 
does  it  with  tlie  thought  tliat  it  may  be  wrong,  and  not  with 
that,  that  it  may  be  thought  so  ! 

Modesty  is  an  enemy  to  vanity  and  to  flattery,  a  companion 
of  true  merit  and  of  virtue,  and  often  a  disguise  of  pride. 
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Art.  XII. — Practical  Lessons. 

1.    Spkllino. 

The  following  method  of  teaching  spelling,  the  writer  has 
tried  with  success  in  his  school. 

Let  a  class  take  their  places  at  a  recitation  seat,  or  in  a  reci- 
tation room,  with  their  slates,  and  something  like  the  following 
dialogue  passes. 

Teacher.  I  have  a  new  exercise  to  propose  to  you.  Let 
one  of  you  take  this  reading  book,  and  name  the  most  diflKs^lt 
words,  hnd  as  fast  as  they  are  named,  let  the  others  write  them 
in  a  column,  upon  the  slate.  I  shall  afterwards  come  and  see 
if  they  arc  right.     Should  you  like  to  try  this  ? 

.'?//  the  Children.     Yes,  Sir. 

Teacher.  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  succeed  very  well  llie 
iSrst  time,  but  you  may  try.  Whom  will  you  appoint  to  take 
the  book  ?  It  must  bo  somebody  who  will  bo  judicious  in 
selecting  the  words,  and  who  will  speak  distinctly. 

One  of  the  Children.     I  nominate  A. 

Teacher.  How  many  arc  in  favor  of  asking  A.  to  dictate 
the  words  ? 

Tlic  children  raise  their  hands. 

Teacher.     It  is  a  vote. 

The  teacher  may  give  them  any  cauUons  which  he  thinks 
necessary,  and  then  leave  them.  I  do  not  know  with  how 
young  children  this  plan  would  succeed.  I  have  tried  it  widi 
verj'  happy  results  upon  a  class  of  pupils  whose  age  was  be- 
tween ten  and  twelve.  This  mode  of  requesting  the  children 
to  api)oiiit  a  chairman  to  preside  over  them,  will,  when  first 
proposed,  excite  altcnlion  by  its  singularity,  and  bo  carried 
into  effect  rather  awkwardly ;  but  a  very  little  practice  makes 
tlie  youngest  children  quite  familiar  with  it,  and  the  teacher 
can  often  derive  great  advantage  and  assistance  from  it.  I  think 
tbat  every  class  m  a  school  ought  to  be  in  such  a  state  that 
It  can,  uix)n  occasion,  organise  itself  in  tliis  manner,  appoint  its 
officers,  and  transact  any  «mpZe  and  rfr/JmVe  business  like  the 
above,  with  readmess  anc]  without  confusion.  It  is  much  easier 
to  do  this  than  would  at  first  be  supposed. 

After  fifteen  minutes,  the  teacher  may  return  and  look  a 
Uttle  at  die  result  of  their  work. 


<ioyruto"lik?itr^  "•''  '^^^  such  business  yourselves, 


or 
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Children.     We  like  it. 

Teacher.     Have  you  found  any  difBculties  in  the  way  ? 

B.  A.  did  not  speak  loud  enough  ;  I  could  not  hear  all  the 
words. 

C.  He  read  too  fast ;  I  could  not  keep  up  all  die  time. 
The  teacher  will  remember  these,  or  anything  else  which 

may  be  mentioned,  as  dangers  to  be  guarded  against  the  next 
time,  and  then  he  may  examine  the  slates  particularly,  himself, 
or  he  may  say, 

Should  you  like  now  to  finish  your  work  by  examining  it 
yourselves,  if  I  will  tell  you  how  ? 

Children.    Yes,  Sir. 

Teacher.  Well  dien,  let  A.,  who  copied  his  words  from  the 
book,  now  spelJ  them  aloud,  one  after  another,  while  each  of 
you  look  over  your  own  slates.  Wiienever  any  of  you  come 
to  one  which  is  wrong,  you  must  write  it  correctly  at  one  side. 
A.  must  sto|)  long  enough  for  tliis  to  be  done.  When  you  have 
gone  through  the  whole,  A.  may  lake  all  the  slates  and  bring 
them  to  my  desk,  and  the  class  may  then  take  their  seats. 

A  TEACHER. 

2.    Dbscriptiox  and  Drawing. 

Although  not  directly  engaged  in  the  business  of  instruction, 
I  find  it  far  more  delightful  to  watch  the  effect  of  experiments 
upon  mind,  than  of  those  which  are  performed  on  mere  matter. 
Let  teachers  be  but  as  diligent  as  chemists,  and  we  shall  have 
pro|>ortional  improvements  in  education, — and  it  is  important  to 
record  results  even  in  some  cases  of  failure.  The  inacciurate 
use  of  language  is  a  frequent  source  of  error  and  difficulty  in 
social  intercourse.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  accustom 
children  early  to  express  their  feelings  and  describe  die  objects 
around  them  with  precision.  In  visiting  a  school,  I  employed 
the  following  exercise  in  reference  to  this  object. 

Children  !  suppose  I  did  not  know  how  to  make  a  capital 
letter  N ;  how  would  you  tell  me  to  do  it }  You  must  tell  me 
one  thing  at  a  time.  What  shall  I  do  first  i  *  First  draw  a 
line.'     I  drew  a  horizontal  line  ( — ).    f  Not  so.'    So  then  ( \)  i 

*  No  ;  but  straight  up  and  down.'  That  is  called  perj^endicu- 
lar.  Well;  I  have  drawn  a  perpendicular  line  (  |  ).  What 
next  ?   '  Draw  another  line.'  I  drew  another  line  parallel  (  |    |  )• 

*  Not  so,  but  joined  to  die  odier.'  So,  then  (L)  ?  *  No ;  from 
the  top.'    Do  you  mean  so  (1 )  ?    *  No  ;  to  the  right  hand.' 
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So,  then  ( r)  ?  *  No  ;  from  the  top  to  the  right  hand  down- 
wards.' At  what  angle  *  ?  '  At  an  acute  angle.'  Is  it  so  (^)  ? 
'  Y(?s  ;  that  is  right.  Now  draw  another  line  from  the  end  of 
that.'  Well,  I  have  done  it  (1' ).  *  No  ;  it  must  be  perpen- 
dicular.'    Is  that  ri-ht  ( N)  ?     «  Yes,  Sir.' 

Now,  give  the  directions  all  at  once  to  make  a  capital  N. 
'  Draw  a  line  perpendicular.  Draw  anoilier  line  from  the  top 
of  the  first,  downward,  at  an  acute  angle.  Then  draw  another 
line  from  the  end  of  die  second  line,  perpendicularly  upwards.' 
That  is  right.  Now  you  see,  children,  that  if  you  expect  to 
have  others  do  as  you  wish,  you  must  tell  tlicm  exactly  what 
you  mean ;  and  you  see  it  is  very  easy  to  give  plain  directions, 
if  you  will  only  think;  and  when  you  are  impatient  with  any 
one,  because  he  has  not  done  what  you  wished,  always  remem- 
ber that  perha|")s  you  did  not  describe  it  exactly. 

But  we  must  learn  also  to  do  carefully  what  others  tell  us, 
and  for  this  purpose  also,  we  must  think.  Now  let  us  see  if  you 
can  draw  something  I  will  describe  —  draw  a  perpendicular 
line.  From  the  top  draw  a  Ime  downward  to  the  left  at  an 
acute  angle  ;  and  another  to  the  right  at  the  same  angle.  Draw 
a  line  from  one  of  these  lines  to  the  odier,  in  the  middle  of  the 
perpendicular  line,  and  at  right  angles  to  it.  Now  rub  out  the 
perpendicular  line.  What  have  you  made  ?  *  A  capital  let- 
ter A.' 

Draw  the  three  first  lines  again.  Now  join  these  lines  at  the 
bouom.  What  have  you  made  ?  *  A  uiangle  divided  by  a 
perpendicular.' 

In  tills  mode,  accuracy  iti  description  and  execution  may  bo 
tang] It  in  connexion  with  lessons  in  linear  drawings  and  in 
prindnir,  wliich  is  often  useful  in  itself,  in  addition  to  its  effects 
in  giving  command  of  die  hand,  and  preparing  for  chirography. 

The  instructress  of  this  school  observed  that  she  had  found 
no  small  benefit  in  regard  to  lan.irnage,  as  well  as  geography, 
in  calling  uj)on  her  pupils  to  describe  the  pictures  of  a  geogra- 
phy, as  rccommendeil  by  die  author.  They  are  as  legitimate 
subjects  of  questions  and  dcscrij)lion  as  maps. — Ei). 

*  This  of  course  implies  a  provious  acquaintance  with  the  names  of  diilcrcnt 
angles,  which  ia  very  easily  given. 
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3.    Geography. 

In  showing  the  map  or  chart  of  the  world  to  children,  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  correct  the  impression  which  may  arise,  that 
all  parts  may  be  seen  at  once.  This  may  be  done  by  compa- 
ring it  directly  with  the  different  sides  of  a  globe,  or  by  present- 
ing a  similar  map,  rolled  so  as  to  fonn  a  cylinder,  or  by  several 
projections,  embracing  die  polar  and  intermediate  projections, 
or  by  a  means  more  simple  which  die  writer  proposed  seve- 
ral years  ago,  but  of  which  circumstances  prevented  the  execu- 
tion, by  printing  the  hemispheres  on  opposite  sides  of  the  paper, 
or  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  be  placed  in  opposition. 

Another  mode  of  guarding  against  such  errors,  is  that  adopted 
by  Mr  Gallaudet  in  the  insti'uclions  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  He 
endeavored  to  represent  die  opposite  portion  of  the  globe  as  it 
would  appear  to  us  if  the  earth  were  transparent,  and  drew  upon 
the  floor  a  figure  which  cxliibiied  the  various  countries  in  their 
position  in  relation  to  our  own.  The  pupils  were  thus  accus- 
tomed to  describe  the  situation  of  countries,  not  by  pointing  to 
the  east  or  west  in  general,  but  premely  totcards  ihem^  widiout 
reference  to  artificial  divisions.  The  course  to  be  pursued  in 
order  to  reach  them,  should  be  the  subject  of  special  examina- 
tion, and  will  be  aided  often  by  the  polar  projection. — Ed. 


Art.  XIII. — Convention  op  Teacuers. 

PROCEEDINGS. 

At  a  meeting  of  teacJiers  holden  in  Boston  in  March,  1830, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  draft  of  a  Constitution, 
and  present  it  to  another  meeting  to  be  called  by  diem  for  tills 
purpose. 

In  consequence  of  an  invitation  i?sncd  by  die  committee  to 
teachers  and  friends  of  education,  a  large  number  of  gentlemen 
from  various  parts  of  the  country,  convened  at  die  hall  of  the 
Representatives  in  Boston,  on  die  19di  August,  1830,  at  eight 
o'clock. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr  E.  Bailey,  chainnan 
of  the  committee  of  arrangements. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  nominate  a  chairman  and  a 
secretary  of  the  Convention  ;  and  after  retiring  a  few  minutes, 
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they  reported  the  nomination  of  Hon.  Wm.  B.  Calhoun  for 
chairman,  and  G.  B.  Emerson  for  secretary. 

After  some  discussion  upon  the  question  whetlier  any  except 
teachers  should  be  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  business  of  the 
convention,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted,  and  Hon.. 
Wm.  B.  Calhoun  took  the  chair. 

The  report  of  die  committee  was  then  read,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members.  It  was  also  announced 
that  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  delivery  of  a  number 
of  lectures  on  various  subjects  relating  to  education,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  five  was  appointed  to  receive  the  names,  places  of  re- 
sidence and  occupation  of  diose  who  were  desirous  of  forming 
an  association  of  teachers.  Jos.  Wm.  McKean,  M.  D.,  was 
chosen  assistant  secretary. 

It  was  voted  that  a  part  of  the  area  of  tlic  hall  should  be 
appropriated  during  the  lectures  to  ladies  engaged  in  instniction. 

A  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  select  several  subjects 
pertaining  to  education,  to  be  made  topics  for  discussion  in  this 
Dody,  provided  that  the  business  of  tlie  Convention  should  admit. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  Convention  adjourned  to  hear  an  address, 
previously  appointed,  from  President  Wayland,  on  the  object  of 
mtellectual  education  and  the  proper  means  of  attaining  it. 

At  three  o'clock  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Professor  New- 
man of  Bowdoin  College,  on  the  best  means  of  teaching  rhe- 
toric and  composition. 

At  five  o'clock,  P.  M.,  die  Convention  was  again  called  to  or- 
der by  the  chairman,  and  it  was  voted  to  enter  upon  Uic  discus- 
sion of  the  Constitution,  article  by  article.  This  discussion  was 
continued  during  the  remainder  of  diat  and  the  succeeding  day. 
The  principal  subject  of  debate  was  the  extent  and  comprehen- 
siveness to  be  given  to  the  name  and  objects  of  the  society.  The 
original  expectation  had  been  riiat  it  would  be  chiefly  confined 
to  New  England,  and  that  its  members  would  consist  almost 
exclusively  of  teachers.  The  presence,  however,  of  many  gen- 
tlemen, from  all  parts  of  die  Union,  and  of  various  professions 
and  employments,  induced  the  members  to  concur  in  the  de- 
rign  of  adopting  a  more  extended  plan.  Tlie  necessary  amend- 
ments were  made,  and  die  Constitution  finally  adopted  unani- 
mously. 

Aug.  20.  A  committee  of  fifteen  were  appointed  by  nomi- 
nation from  the  chair,  to  nominate  the  officers  of  the  Institute, 
there  being  at  least  one  membet  from  each  State  represented  in 
the  Convention. 
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The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  receive  the  admission  fee 
from  gentlemen  who  might  become  members  of  the  Institute, 
and  to  account  tlierefor  to  the  Treasurer  when  one  should  be 
chosen. 

The  Convention  heard  this  day  the  following  lectures : 

On  the  value  of  Classical  Literature.  By  C.  C.  Felton,  of 
Cambridge. 

On  tlie  best  modes  of  teaching  arithmetic.  By  Warren 
Colburn,  of  Lowell. 

On  Physical  Education.    By  J.  C.  Warren,  of  Boston. 

Aug.  2 1 .  The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  "Secre- 
tary, in  tlie  absence  of  the  Chairman.  It  being  made  known 
to  tlie  Convention  that  Mr  CaUioun  had  signified  to  a  gentle- 
man of  the  Committee,  that  it  would  be  out  of  his  power  to  be 
present  with  the  Convention  tins  day,  tlie  Committee  on  Nomi- 
nations was  instructed  to  nominate  a  successor  to  the  chair. 
The  committee  nominated  Hon.  Wm.  Sullivan,  of  Boston, 
who  was  unanimously  elected,  and  who  soon  after  took  the 
chair. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  ilianks  of  this  Convention  be  presented 
to  Mr  Calhoun,  for  the  able,  dignified  and  faithful  manner  in 
which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  its  presiding  office,  and 
that  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  communicate  to  Mr  Cal- 
houn a  copy  of  diis  resolution. 

A  clause  had  been  inserted  in  the  Constitution,  requiring  that 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  Institute  sliould  be  opened  with 
prayer.  It  being  understood  that  some  members  of  the  Con- 
vention belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  whose  principles 
do  not  permit  stated  times  for  prayer,  could  not  on  this  account 
sign  a  Constitution  which  required  them,  the  vote  adopting  the 
constitution  was  reconsidered,  the  article  in  question  was 
stricken  out,  and  tlie  following  was  passed  as  a  resolution  of 
the  Convention. 

Resolved,  That  in  tlie  opinion  of  the  Convention  it  is  expe- 
dient, that  the  annual  meetings  of  tlie  Institute  be  opened  with 
prayer  by  some  gentleman  to  bo  designated  by  tlie  presiding 
officer. 

The  Convention  was  soon  after  dissolved,  and  a  meeting  of 
the  Institute  called.  Hon.  Wm.  Sullivan  was  appointed  chair- 
man, and  Mr  Geo.  B.  Emerson  secretaiy  pro  tempore. 

TTie  list  of  officers  as  nominated  by  the  committee,  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members. 
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Lectures  on  the  following  subjects  were  delivered  to  the  In- 
stitute this  day : 

On  the  structure  of  Scliool  Rooms,  and  on  School  Apparatus. 
By  Wm.  J.  Adams,  of  New  York. 

On  Spelling,  and  on  Teaching  the  Meaning  of  Words.  By 
G.  F.  Thayer,  of  Boston. 

On  llie  Infant  School  System  of  Education  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  may  be  profitably  applied  to  Primary  Schools.  By 
Wm.  Russell,  of  Boston. 

Aug.  23.  The  Re}X)rt  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  was 
recommitted  at  their  request,  and  after  some  amendments  were 
made,  it  was  presented  again  to  the  Institute.  The  votes  were 
then  taken,  on  a  general  ticket,  and  a  committee  appointed  to 
count  them. 

In  the  afternoon  the  committee  for  counting  the  votes,  re- 
ported that  die  following  gentlemen  were  elected  oflSccrs  of  the 
society  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  by  vote  of  the  Institute  they 
were  directed  to  be  published  widiout  tides.* 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN   INSTITUTE   OF   INSTRUCTION 

FOR  THE  TEARS  1830—1831. 

President. — Francis  Wayland,  jr.,  President  of  Brown  University,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Vice- Presidents. — Wm.  D.  Calhoun,  Springfield,  Mass. ;  Wm.  Sullivan, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  John  Adams,  Andover,  Mass. ;  John  Park,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
Nathan  I^rd,  President  of  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. ;  Thos.  H. 
Gallaudet,  Hartford,  Ct. ;  Andrew  Yates,  Ghittcnengo,  N.  Y. ;  Theodore 
Frelinghuyscn^Ncwark,  N.  J. ;  Rol>ert8  Yaiix,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Wm.  C. 
Fowler,  Middfebury,  Vt. ;  Reuben  Haines,  Germantown,  Pa. }  Benjamin  0. 
Peers,  Lexington,  Ky. ;  Nathan  Guilford,  Cincinnati,  Chio. 

Recording  Secretary. — Gideon  F.  Thayer,  Boston,  Mass. 

Correspcnding  Secretaries. —Solomon  P.  MUes,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Wm.  C. 
Woodbridge,  Hartford,  Ct. 

IVeaswer. — Benjamin  D.  Emerson,  Boston,  Mass. 

Curators. — Abraham  Andrews,  Josiah  Uolbrook,  Boston,  Mass. ;  William 
Russell,  Milton,  Mass. 

Censors. — Ebcnezer  Bailey,  Jacob  Abbot,  George  B.  Emerson,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Counsellors. — Wm.  J.  Adams,  New  York  ;  James  G.  Carter,  Lancaster, 
Mass ;  Joseph  Emerson,  Wcathersfio Id,  Ct;  C.  C.  Felton,  Cambridge,  Mass  ; 
Wm.  Forrest,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Walter  R.  Johnson,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  J. 
Kingsbury,  Providence,  R.  L  ;  Samuel  P.  Newman,  Professor  in  Bowdoin 
College,  Brunswick,  Me. ;  Henry  K.  Oliver,  Salem,  Mass. ;  Asa  Rand, 
Boston,  Mass. :  O.  A.  Shaw.  Richmond,  Va. ;  Elipha  White,  John's  Island. 
8.  C. 

*  The  list  of  olficcrs  with  their  titles,  as  reported  by  the  committee  lor 
counting  the  votes,  was  sent  to  the  press  for  our  last  number,  before  the  order 
for  omitting  the  titles  had  been  passed. 
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In  the  evening  a  meeting  was  held,  at  which  reports  were 
made,  by  gentlemen  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  of  the 
state  of  education  in  their  respective  vicinities. 

The  following  lectures  were  delivered  this  day : 

On  Linear  Drawing,  connected  witli  Penmanship,  as  an 
elementary  branch  of  Education.  By  W.  R.  Johnson,  of 
Philadelphia. 

On  the  Advantages  and  Defects  of  Monitorial  Instruction, 
and  the  Expedierxy  of  introducing  this  Method  of  Teaching 
into  Common  Schools  and  Academies.  By  H.  K.  Oliver,  of 
Salem,  Mass. 

On  the  Purpose  of  Elementary  Instruction,  and  the  teaching 
of  Geography.     By  J.  G.  Carter,  of  Lancaster. 

Aug.  24.  The  Institute  were  occupied  principally  in  hear- 
ing lectures,  and  in  arranging  some  details  of  little  public  im- 
portance. 

The  Board  of  Directors  was  organized,  and  at  their  first 
meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  address  to 
the  public,  and  obtain  subscriptions  for  tlic  purchase  of  a  library 
and  apparatus  for  the  Institute.  This  is  to  be  placed  in  a  hall 
provided  for  lliis  purpose,  which  may  serve  as  an  Athenaeum  of 
Education,  a  deposit  for  all  new  works  and  periodicals  relating 
to  the  subject,  and  a  place  of  resort  for  teachers  and  the  firiends 
of  Education  who  may  visit  Boston. 

The  Lectures  which  were  delivered  this  day,  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  Lyceums  and  Societies  for  the  diffusion  of  Useful  Knowl- 
edge.   By  N.  Cleaveland,  of  Newbury. 

On  Greometry  and  Algebra.     By  F.  J.  Grund,  of  Boston. 

On  teaching  Music  as  a  branch  of  Conmion  Education. 
By  Wm.  C.  Woodbridge,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

On  Elocution,  with  particular  reference  to  the  Teaching  of 
Reading.     By  J.  Pierpont,  of  Boston. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN    INSTITUTE    OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Prcmble. — We,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subjoined,  pledging  our  zeal- 
ous efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of  popular  education,  agree  to  adopt  the 
following  Constitution,  and  to  obey  the  By-Laws  made  in  conformity  thereto. 

'^f^^i^  l—JVlame  and  Objcct.—The  Society  shall  be  known  by  the  title 
0"  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction.  Its  object  shall  bo  the 
diffusion  of  uieAil  knowledge  in  regard  to  education. 
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Article  II. — Memben. — 1.  Any  gentleman  of  good  moral  cKaracter,  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  of  Education,  may  become  a  member  of  this  Institute, 
by  signing  this  Constitution,  and  paying,  at  the  time  of  his  admission,  a  fee 
of  one  dollar. 

2.  An  annual  assessment  of  one  dollar,  shall  bo  laid  upon  each  member ; 
by  neglecting  to  pay  which,  for  more  than  one  year  after  due  notice  from  the 
Treasurer,  he  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  society. 

8.  Any  gentleman,  by  paying  at  one  time  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars,  shall 
become  a  member  of  the  Institute  for  life,  and  be  exempted  from  all  future 
assessments. 

4.  Honorary  members  may  be  elected  by  the  Institute,  at  the  recommen- 
dation of  two  thirds  of  the  Directors  present  at  any  stated  meeting  of  that 
Board. 

5.  For  dishonorable,  or  immoral  conduct,  a  member  may  bo  dismissed  from 
the  society,  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present,  at  any  regular 
meeting. 

6.  Laidies,  engaged  in  the  business  of  instruction,  shall  be  invited  to  hear 
the  annual  address,  lectures,  and  reports  of  committees  on  subjects  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Article  III.— Meetings.— I.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  shall  be 
held  at  Boston,  on  the  Thursday  next  preceding  the  last  Wednesday  in 
August,  at  such  place  and  hour  as  the  Boanl  of  Directors  shall  order. 

2.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  Directors. 

8.  Due  notice  of  the  meetings  of  the  society  shall  be  given  in  the  public 
journals. 

Article  IV,— Officers. — 1.  The  officers  of  the  society  shall  be  a  President, 
Vice  Presidents,  a  Kecording  Secretary,  two  Corresponding  Secretaries, 
a  Treasurer,  three  Curators,  three  Censors,  and  twelve  Counsellors,  who 
shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Directors. 

2.  The  officers  shall  bo  elected  annually,  in  August,  by  ballot 

Article  V.— Duties  of  Officers.— I.  The  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  one 
of  the  Vice  Presidents,  or,  in  their  absence,  a  President  pro  tempore ,  shall 
preside  at  the  meetings  of  tlie  Institute. 

2.  The  Recording  SecroUiry  shall  notify  all  meetings  of  the  society,  and  of 
the  Board  of  Directors ;  and  ho  shall  keep  a  reconl  oftheir  transactions. 

8.  The  Corresponding  Secretaries,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  shall  be  the  organs  of  communication  with  other  societies,  and 
with  individuals. 

4.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect  and  receive  all  moneys  of  the  Institute,  and 
shall  render  an  accurate  statement  of  all  his  receipts  and  payments,  annually, 
«nd  whenever  called  upon  by  the  Board  of  Directora ;  to  whom  he  shall 
give  such  bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duty,  as  they  shall  re- 
^  K  *T  if  *^****  ^^^^  "°  payment  except  by  their  onler. 
tha^Jtr^  ^^^  °^  Directors  shall  be  entrusted  the  general  interests  of 
««  mn^*^*^*  ^**'*  authority  to  devise  and  carry  into  execution  such  measures 
m-^n  .P*^";?'*^  »^  objects.  It  shall  be  their  duly  to  appoint  some  suitable 
toiSp*.*  ^  address  before  tho  Institute,  at  their  annual  meeting; 

lecturos  ^'"P®^'^^  persons  to  s^rve  on  Standing  Committees,  or  to  deliver 
and  useful'*  juch  subjects  relating  to  education,  as  they  may  deem  expedient 
societv  •  inci  f  °**"®*^^  ^^^^  <acts,  as  may  promote  the  general  objecto  of  the 
shall  af  *i^        provide  convenient  accommodations  for  the  meetings.    They 

ThJy^lh^uu^^^  niceUng,  exhibit  their  records,  and  report  to  the  Institute, 
of  the  Leuf/i     ^'^  P^?"*^'  t<>  fi"  *»  vacancies  in  their  Board,  from  member* 

6    iHht  f  h«"^l  '"^''*'  '^y^'^'^-  ^^^  *^  government 
**c  charge  of  thi^riP^*'"*'"]*'  ^"^  ®^  *•  Curators  to  lelect  books,  and  to 
narge  ot  the  library  of  the  Institute. 
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7.  The  Censors  shall  have  authority  to  procure  for  publication  the  annual 
address  and  lectures.  It  shall  be  their  duty  to  examine  the  annual  reports 
of  the  Standing  Committees,  and  all  other  communications  made  to  the 
society ;  and  to  publish  such  of  them  as,  in  their  estimation,  may  tend  to 
throw  light  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  aid  the  iaithful  instructer  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty. 

8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  the  Vice  Presidents,  and  Coun- 
sellors, severally,  to  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
•uch  subjects  of  inquiry,  as,  in  their  opinion,  may  best  advance  the  great 
objects  of  the  Institute. 

9.  Stated  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  held  at  Boston  oo  the 
first  Wednesday  in  January ;  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  May ;  and  on  the 
day  next  preceding  that  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  in  August 

JirticU  VL — By-Laws  and  Amendments.— I.  By-Laws,  not  repugnant 
to  this  Constitution,  may  be  adopted  at  any  regular  meeting. 

2.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended,  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of 
the  members  present  at  the  annual  meeting,  provided  two  thirds  of  the 
Directors,  present  at  a  stated  meeting,  shall  agree  to  recommend  the  pn>- 
posed  alteration  or  amendment. 


NOTICES. 

First  Lessons  in  Practical  Geometiy,  containing  such  Pro- 
blems as  are  essentially  necessary  in  Exercising  roost  of  the 
Industrious  Professions.  Intended  for  the  Use  of  Students  in 
Elementary  Schools.  Translated  from  the  French  of  L. 
Gaultier,  by  Walter  R.  Johnson,  Principal  of  the  High 
School,  Philadelphia.     1829.     12mo.  pp.  64. 

Several  elementary  treatises  on  geometry  have  been  recently  published, 
some  of  which  have  been  noticed  in  this  work.  These  First  Lessons  have 
a  distinct  object,  being  exclusively  practical.  The  use  of  the  book  is  de- 
signed to  give  the  pupil  a  true  eye  and  a  skilful  hand,  and  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  important  processes,  to  facilitate  future  business,  and  not  to 
teach  the  theory  of  the  science.  It  would  be  a  very  useful  text  book  even 
in  those  schools  where  the  theory  of  geometry  is  not  taught,  and  in  others 
it  might  advantageously  precede,  or  follow,  Grund's,  or  any  other  theoretical 
work  on  this  subject. 

History  of  the  United  States.     By  B.  Davenport.    18mo. 
pp.  144. 

This  book  is  a  sort  of  historical  catechism.  The  plan  of  teaching  any 
science  by  questions  and  printed  answers,  to  be  studied  and  committed  to 
memory  by  the  pupil,  is  now  generally  condemned.  It  is  peculiarly  inap- 
propriate in  history.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution 
of  tne  United  States,  which  the  work  likewise  contains,  are  of  course  valu- 
able wherever  they  are  found. 

A  Collection  of  Colloquial  Phrases,  on  every  Topic  necessary 
to  maintain  Conversation,  &m:. — so  disposed  as  considerably  to 
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facilitate  the  acquisition  of  a  correct  Pronunciation  of  the 
French,  By  A.  Bohnar.  Carey  &  Lea.  Philadelphia,  pp.  215.- 
18ino. 

The  appearance  of  this  manual  is  much  in  its  favor.  The  foUowinflr  extract 
from  the  preface  will  give  farther  information  in  regard  to  the  plan  and  object 
of  the  worlc. 

*  This  little  w^rk,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  found  to  answer  the  end  for 
which  it  has  been  compiled,  is  composed  of  the  phrases  most  select  and  most 
necessary  to  maintain  a  conversation ;  part  of  which  have  been  written  by 
the  author,  and  the  rest  culled  by  him  from  other  works. 

*  The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  in  the  selection,  that  the  sentences 
should  be  free  from  a  single  word  calculated  to  offend  the  most  scrupulous 
reader ;  and  that  the  language  should  be  correct ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  every 
sentence  will  present  those  modes  of  expression  only,  which  are  received 
among  persons  of  education  in  both  countries.' 

The  Jurenile  Speaker.    By  Samuel  Putnam. 

Tlii&is  a  very  excellent  collection  of  extracts  in  prose  and  verse,  adapted 
to  the  minds  of  young  children.  They  arc  not  now,  but  they  are  among  the 
most  popular  specimens  of  writings  for  children.  Every  one,  we  believe, 
either  conveys  useful  information  or  an  iinpoiiant  moral  lesson. 

Easy  Lessons  in  Geography  and  History.  By  Joseph  Allen, 
Minister  of  Northborough,  Mass.     Third  Edition,    pp.  9G. 

It  will  not  be  consistent  with  the  limits  of  this  work  and  the  extent  of  our 
subject  to  notice  new  editions,  unless  there  is  some  important  improvement. 
We  introduce  the  preceding  little  work  as  indicating  the  progress  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  evils  of  the  catechetical  form  of  instruction.  We  are  elad 
to  find  Mr  Allen  giving  his  testimony  against  it,  in  changing  the  form  otthe 
History  of  New  England,  part  fourth )  and  we  arc  much  pleased  with  his 
simple  style  of  narration. 

Library  of  Education. 

Mr  William  Russell,  the  editor  of  the  first  series  of  the  Journal  of  Edu- 
ettion,  proposes  to  publish  a  work  under  this  title,  embracing  selections  from 
the  works  of  eminent  English  writers  in  a  series  of  volumes,  to  be  published 
separately,  issued  at  intervals  of  a  few  months.  The  first  volume  will  bo 
taken  from  the  wridngs  of  Locke,  and  will  be  published  in  the  course  of  the 
autumn.  The  plan  seems  to  us  excellent,  and  the  compiler's  qualifications 
are  well  known.  We  see  not  how  a  student  in  education  can  disoense 
with  such  a  work  if  he  has  not  the  original.  ^^ 

Manual  for  Instruction  in  Vocal  Music. 

A  work  exhibiting  the  system  of  instruction  referred  to  in  Art  IX  of  tha 
present  number,  is  now  preparing  by  Mr  Ives,  whose  succcssfulexDirim^ 

Dy  mm,  in  connexion  with  Mr  Mason,  as  early  as  possible. 

wWA^ h^5L^*'  °*'*  '"^^"  "'""  »»««*•  »'  -"^  pubUctton.. 
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Art.  L — Sketches  of  Hofwyl.    Letter  III. 

Mt  Dear  Friend  —  It  is  a  principle  so  generally  admitted 
that  it  seems  almost  trifling  to  mention  it,  and  yet  it  is  one,  the 
thorough  execution  of  which  forms  the  most  striking  peculiarity 
of  the  Fellenberg  mstitutions,  that  a  child  should  never  be 
employed  in  exercises  which  are  beyond  his  powers,  whether 
physical,  btellectual,  or  moral. 

in  regard  to  physical  education,  the  truth  of  this  remark  is 
generally  felt  as  well  as  conceded,  and  it  is  considered  cruel  to 
require  of  tlie  child  what  demands  the  vigor  of  later  years. 
Still  it  is  too  often  strangely  violated.  It  is  frequently  forgotten 
by  parents  and  masters,  that  too  long  a  continuance  of  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  labor,  when  tlie  tender  frame  is  just  developing  itself, 
and  yields  to  every  impression,  is  not  less  injurious  than  violent 
exertion.  It  is  entirely  left  out  of  view  both  by  the  poor  and 
the  rich,  that  the  confinement  of  the  active  body  oithe  child 
for  hours  in  succession  to  a  single  posture,  and  above  all  to  that 
of  the  school  bench,  is  as  really  doing  violence  to  it,  as  if  it  were 
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called  to  excessive  exertion.     The  limbs  are  often  more  enfee- 
bled by  impiisonment  than  by  extreme  labor. 

So  with  roi;ard  to  intellectual  efforts ;  if  the  capacity  be  want- 
ing to  obtain  a  g;ivcn  kind  or  degree  of  knowledge,  to  attempt  to 
force  it  upon  a  pupil  will  only  expose  his  defects,  render  him  a 
mechanical,  and  often  a  ridiculous  imitator  of  others,  and  waste 
tlie  time  in  which  the  faculties  he  possesses  might  be  developed 
in  a  liigher  degree.  To  use  die  words  of  Fellenberg  himself; 
*  It  is  folly  to  attempt  to  bring  down  to  the  level  of  a  child's  ca- 
pacity what  presup[>oses  tlie  intelligence  of  manhood,  or  to  make 
an  inmiature  mind  pursue  the  train  of  thought  of  the  greatest 
men,  as  is  often  done  in  our  classical  and  scientific  schools. 
The  infantile  conceptions  of  great  objects  wliich  are  thus  pro- 
duced, are,  in  effect,  an  obsUicle  to  its  improvement ;  and  the 
important  lessons  to  be  learned  from  antiquity  are  thus  debarred 
all  access  to  the  comprehension  of  the  cultivated  youth,  and  the 
feelings  of  the  mature  man.' 

In  accordance  with  this  principle,  the  pupils  are  classified  in 
the  institutions  of  Hofwyl,  not  according  to  their  age  or  the  pe- 
riod of  their  arrival,  or  the  amount  of  tlieir  acquisitions,  but  ac- 
cording to  their  maturity  of  mind  and  capacity  for  improvement. 
To  pursue  another  course  is  to  produce  discouragement  in  the 
more  backward,  and  weariness  in  those  more  advanced.  It 
leads  both  to  indolence,  and  often  excites  bad  passions. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  the  institution  for  the  higher  classes, 
the  number  of  instructers  is  multiplied  far  more  than  in  other 
institutions.  For  eighty  pupils,  twentyfour  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  giving  lessons.  In  the  institutions  for  the  poor,  the 
same  object  is  effected  bv  employing  the  more  advanced  pupils 
in  the  instruction  of  the  feebler. 

For  similar  reasons  the  state  of  the  classes  is  constantly  ob- 
served, and  changes  made  whenever  circumstances  require  it. 
If  there  be  a  pupil  who  cannot  maintain  his  station  without  too 
great  efforts,  he  either  receives  aid  in  private  or  is  transferred  to 
a  class  corresponding  to  him  in  force.  If  anotiier  is  found  to 
advance  more  rapidly  than  liis  fellows,  he  is  placed  in  a  class 
more  advanced,  or  additional  employment  is  given  him  of  another 
kind.  If  neither  of  these  expedients  answers,  a  particular  course 
of  lessons  is  provided  for  his  improvement.  In  sliort,  the  great 
object  is  not  to  preserve  an  arbitrary  order  of  studies  or  number 
oTclasses,  or  to  employ  an  assignable  number  of  instructers. 
He  deems  it  tlie  first,  the  indispensable  duty  of  the  educator, 
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who  takes  upon  himself  tlie  charge  of  a  pupil,  to  provide  at  all 
hazards  for  the  welfare  of  the  individual ;  to  furnish  him  intel- 
lectual, as  well  as  physical  noiu-ishment,  of  such  quantity  and 
kind,  as  his  circumstances  require,  or  if  he  find  it  impracticable 
in  a  given  case,  to  resign  the  charge. 

He  deems  it  in  the  same  view  of  great  im{K)rtance  that  the 
development  should  not  be  pushed  on  too  rapidly,  and  it  was 
remarked  to  me  by  a  person  who  had  long  observed  the  institu- 
tions, that  one  of  those  circumstances  which  distinguished  Fel- 
lenberg  from  other  educators  was, '  that  he  knew  how  to  wait,' 
and  did  not  sacrifice  the  future  to  the  present. 

The  success  of  efforts  to  produce  premature  sages,  is  often 
only  apparent.  It  may  produce  a  temporary  excitement,  which 
will  enable  them  to  shine,  and  to  reflect  great  honor  on  the  es- 
tablishment, but  like  the  paroxysm  of  a  fever,  it  will  be  followed 
by  a  corresponding  relapse.  If  our  success  is  real,  we  shall  only 
attain  it  at  the  expense  of  other  faculties,  by  concentrating  the 
vigor,  destined  for  the  gradual  development  of  all,  upon  a  sin- 
gle one  ;  or  what  is  not  less  ruinous,  by  destroymg  that  physical 
lorce  which  is  necessary  to  enable  the  pupil  to  enjoy  and  use  his 
acquisitions,  and  entailing  disease  or  debility  which  disqualify 
him  for  every  species  oi  useful  effort,  or  render  his  life  a  se- 
ries of  sufferings. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  remark,  that  early  preco- 
city is  followed  by  mediocrity  or  inferiority  in  later  years,  and 
almost  all  of  those  prodigies  of  childish  intelligence  which  have 
excited  astonishment  and  admiration,  have  usually,  in  later  pe- 
riods, disappointed  the  hopes  entertained  concerning  them,  and 
have  seldom  risen  above  the  level  of  these  infantile  acquisitions. 
Still  more  frequent  are  the  examples  of  premature  death,  or  a 
debility  even  more  distressing  to  the  subject  and  to  his  friends — 
which  adds  another  to  the  burdens  of  society,  instead  of  furnish- 
ing it  with  an  active,  useful  member. 

But  in  addition  to  this,  the  nervous  irritability  produced  by 
this  excessive  application,  or  by  even  tlie  ordinary  development 
of  the  intellectual  powers  without  a  correspopding  attention  to 
the  body,  is  extremely  dangerous  to  the  moral  character  in  many 
respects.  It  produces  a  selfishness,  a  devoledness  to  our  own 
occupations  arid  success,  utterly  at  variance  with  Christian  be- 
nevolence. It  renders  one  impatient  of  those  interruptions 
which  duty  to  others  demands,  and  it  excites  all  the  passions 
and  appetites,  both  physical  and  moral,  in  an  undue  degree. 
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Pascal  and  Pope  both  displayed  astonishing  precocity  —  the 
former  never  enjoyed  a  day's  health ;  the  latter  exhibited  a 
melancholy  example  of  personal  deformity,  and  mental  irritability. 
I  cannot  but  reg;ard  it  as  one  of  die  most  honorable  trophies 
of  Hofwyl,  that  it  has  rescued  more  than  one  youth  who  was  on 
the  borders  of  physical  or  moral  destruction  from  these  causes, 
and  thus  not  only  merited  the  civic  crown,  but  what  is  more  im- 

Eortant,  established  the  possibility  and -indicated  the  methods, 
y  unwearied  vigilance  and  perseverance  in  the  use  of  simple, 
energetic  means,  of  saving  those  whose  healdi  was  ruined. 

It  is  of  no  less  importance  diat  the  moral  development  of 
the  pupil  should  not  be  pushed  too  rapidly.  In  general,  faults 
established  by  long  habits  or  strong  propensities,  cannot  be  sud- 
denly corrected  without  violent  means.  A  change  tlius  pro- 
duced, is  often  followed  by  a  powerful  reaction,  and  can  seldom 
be  radical  or  permanent.  Such  indeed  is  not  tlie  usual  mode 
of  operaUon  of  Divine  Providence,  which  leaves  us  to  learn 
wisdom  by  a  series  of  failures.  On  thi;^  subject  FeUenberg  re- 
nuirks: 

*  We  should  never  forget,  in  the  performance  of  our  task,  that 
every  right  course  in  life  is  surrounded  by  a  million  of  possible 
wrong  ones ;  that  in  an  institution  for  education,  we  have  to  do 
with  uneducated  persons.  We  should  remember  that  in  many 
cases  the  inevitable  necessity  of  nature  requires  tiiat  we  should 
be  taught  how  to  walk  bv  a  succession  of  faUs.' 

Above  all,  puerile  folhes  and  faults  must  be  patientiy  endured 
and  mildly  treated,  until  tiie  pupil  acquires  that  perception  of 
their  impropriety,  and  that  power  of  self-restraint,  which  results 
only  from  age.  We  perceive  at  once  that  the  infant  of  a  few 
days  is  not  culpable  for  the  excessive  indulgence  of  its  appetite, 
or  other  animal  propensities,  because  we  perceive  that  its  rea- 
son has  scarcely  begun  to  operate.  But  we  too  often  forget  that 
the  child  and  even  the  youth,  is  but  an  infant  a  littie  more  devel- 
oped ;  that  reason  can  only  judge  and  act  from  experience,  and 
that  its  influence  over  the  active  propensities  is  only  the  result  of 
habits  slowly  ai>d  painfully  established,  and  which  in  the  full  ma- 
turity of  our  faculties  and  age  is  scarcely  sufficient  for  our  own 
government. 

The  example  of  our  Saviour  himself,  in  the  education  of  his 
disciples,  teaches  us  the  importance  of  applying  this  principle 
both  to  intellectual  and  moral  subjects.  How  grossly  erroneous 
were  their  ideas  m  reference  to  his  character  and  destinaticm 
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—  how  childish  and  unworthy  their^plans,  and  their  contests. 
And  yet  with  what  slowness  did  he  unfold  the  great  truths,  he 
came  to  reveal  —  how  much  did  he  leave  to  be  learned  after 
his  death,  —  witii  what  gentleness  did  he  tell  them,  *  I  have 
many  things  to  siiy  unto  yoii,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now, '  — 
with  what  patience  did  he  bear  with  their  errors,  their  follies, 
and  their  sins  —  with  what  mildness  did  he  generally  reprove 
them.  Let  the  educator  beware  that  he  does  not  attempt  to 
be  wiser  than  his  master,  and  teach  trutli  and  demand  efforts  for 
which  the  infant  mind  is  too  feeble. 


Art.  n.  —  On    the  Philosophy  op   Language.     Br  T. 

H.  Gallaudet. 

[Continued  from  page  77.] 

Let  us  try  one  more  experiment,  to  sec  if  it  will  not  lead  to 
the  same  general  principles  with  those  which  have  already  been 
laid  down,  witli  regard  to  tlie  mode  in  which  the  import  of  lan- 
guage is  acquired.     Take  the  tenn  'immaterial.'     How  will 
you  convey  the  meaning  of  this  term,  which  perhaps  is  as  diffi- 
cult as  any  of  an  intellectual  nature  to  a  child,  or,  in  fact,  to  any 
person  who  is  entirely  ignorant  of  its  import.     Perhaps,  as  is 
the  usual  most  unphilosophical  course,  in  such  a  case,  you  will 
sagely  refer  him  to  the  dictionaiy,  and  that  he  may  have  the 
best  light  on  the  subject,  to  the  prince  of  lexicographers,  John- 
son.    *  Immaterial,'  he  finds,  means,  *  incorporeal ;  distinct  from 
matter ;  void  of  matter.'     But  he  is  still  in  tlie  dark ;  what  is 
*  incorporeal,'  and  what  is  *  to  be  distinct  from  matter  ?'    Tliis 
definition  may  do  very  well  for  a  philosopher,  who  is  already  in 
possession  of  those  elements  of  thought  wliich,  when  combined 
m  a  certain  form,  are  expressed  by  the  term '  immaterial.'     But 
it  is  those  very  elements  of  thought  combined  in  such  a  form,  of 
which  the  child  is  in  search,  and  a  Greek  definition  would  help 
him  just  as  well  to  find  them  as  the  English,  of  the  terms  of 
which  he  is  still  ignorant.     Some  other  mode  of  explanation 
must  be  resorted  to.    The  following  appears  to  be  die  only 
natural  and  intelligible  one  ;  and  observe,  as  we  pursue  it,  how 
an  address  is,  all  along,  made  to  some  one  of  the  bodily  senses 
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of  the  chUdj  and  in  this  way,  eventually,  to  his  own  conscious^ 
ness  of  the  operations,  affections,  and  states  of  Aw  own  mind, 
tlius  confirming  the  positions  which  have  heretofore  been  laid 
down. 

*  Touch  this  stone,  it  is  hard  ;  this  sponge,  it  is  soft ;  this  ice, 
it  is  cold ;  this  stove,  it  is  hot ;  this  file,  it  is  rough ;  this  rose 
leaf,  it  is  smooth.  What  you  can  touch  is  matter.  See  tliat 
cherry,  it  is  red ;  that  orange,  it  is  yellow ;  tliat  fire,  it  is  bright ; 
that  cloud,  it  is  dark ;  tliat  pole,  it  is  long ;  that  pin,  it  is  short ; 
that  door,  it  is  wide ;  tliat  trunk,  it  is  deep.  What  you  can  see 
is  matter.  Smell  this  pink,  it  is  sweet ;  that  sulphur,  it  is  disa- 
greeable. What  you  can  smell  is  matter.  Taste  this  apple,  it  is 
sweet ;  this  lemon,  it  is  sour ;  this  wormwood,  it  is  bitter.  What 
you  can  taste  is  matter.  Those  things  which  you  can  touch,  see, 
smell,  and  taste,  are  maieriaV 

Thus  far,  at  least,  it  will  be  admitted  that  our  explanation  has 
proceeded,  by  presenting  to  the  consideration  of  the  child  objects 
which  are  addressed  to  his  bodily  senses. 

*  Observe  me  attentively ;  I  am  tliinking  about  something 
which  I  am  going  to  write  on  this  paper.  See  how  I  look 
while  I  am  thinking.  There,  I  have  WTitten  it  on  the  paper. 
Road  it.  Now  do  you  think,  and  tell  me  what  I  shall  write. 
Well,  I  have  written  it.  Observe  me,  I  will  think  again.  Of 
what  am  I  thinking  ?  You  do  not  know.  You  cannot  touch  my 
thought.  It  is  not  like  tlie  stone,  the  sponge,  the  ice,  tlie  stove, 
the  file,  or  the  rose  leaf.  It  is  not  hard,  soft,  cold,  hot,  rough, 
or  smooth.  It  is  not  material.  Neither  can  you  see  my 
thought ;  it  is  not  red,  yellow,  bright,  dark,  long,  short,  wide, 
or  iloep.  It  is  not  material.  Neither  can  you  smell,  or  taste 
my  thought,  it  is  not  material.' 

Nmv  ifihe  childliad  not  seen  an  actual  exhibition  ofihought^ 
by  its  oilwts  upon  the  human  countenance,  and  its  result  by 
noticing  the  expression  of  thought  in  \\Titing  on  paper,  and  thus 
hwd  his  own  consciousness  excited  of  his  oum  act  of  thinkingj 
wliut  ronocptiou  could  he  [x>ssibly  have  formed  of  the  term 

•  tltonc;h(  V  And  if  he  had  not  had  the  explanation  of  the  term 
'  iu«tt»riur  mado  lo  him,  bv  addressing  his  bodily  senses,  how 
^•nuUl  ho  ho  lotl  to  the  consideration  ol*  the  entire  dissimilitude 
htMwoon  Mhouji:hi'  and  *  matter;'  how  could  he  be  taught  that 

•  tlunmht'  i:*  not  muiorial  ?  Oihor  moiles  of  illustratbn  might 
ilouhtloitti  ho  mKmtod,  hut  pursue  them  if  you  can,  without  ad- 
•ho«inj\  tho  IhwUly  senses  and  widiout  exciting  in  the  child  the 
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consciousness  of  his  own  acts  of  mind  by  means  of  efiects  and 
results  which  are  also  addressed  to  the  bodily  senses,  and  the 
positions  laid  down  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  untenable. 

'  You  have  seen,  my  child,  that  thought  is  not  material ;  in 
other  words,  it  is  immaterial.  That  something  within  you  tliat 
thinks,  is  called  the  soul.     The  soul  is  immaterial.' 

The  same  mode  of  illustration  might  he  pursued  with  regard 
to  all  the  operations,  affections,  and  states  of  the  soul,  and  thus 
the  child  would  be  brought  to  compare  these  operations,  affec- 
tions, and  states  with  the  various  properties  and  qualities  of  mat- 
ter, and  to  see  how  totally  tliey  are  imlike  each  other,  and  that 
to  express  tliis  dissimilitude  we  apply  the  term  *  material'  to  the 
one,  and  the  term  '  immaterial'  to  the  other.  And  this  is  about 
all  the  greatest  philosopher  knows  of  this  subject.  An  objec- 
tion may  be  raised  to  the  correctness  of  some  of  the  preceding 
remarks,  from  the  fact,  that  persons  bom  blind  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  language  without  any  aid  from  visible  objects.  But  in 
tlieir  case  the  sense  of  feeling  supplies  the  place  of  that  of  sight. 
Tlie  process  is  the  same,  through  the  medium  of  a  different  sense. 
This  is  so  obvious  with  regard  to  all  sensible  objects  and  their 
qualities,  that  it  hardly  needs  illustration.  How,  for  instance, 
could  a  blind  person  be  taught  the  meaning  of  the  various  terms 
used  to  denote  the  articles  of  furniture  in  a  house,  if  he  had  not 
felt  the  substance,  shape,  and  structure  of  these  articles  ?  It  is 
true,  he  may  be  taught  the  substance,  shape,  and  structure  of 
things  which  he  has  never  felt ;  but  this  must  be  done  by  using 
such  terms  in  the  description  of  them  as  he  has  before  learned 
by  hearing  them  applied  to  objects  with  which  he  has  been  made 
familiar  by  the  sense  of  feeling.  With  regard  to  intellectual 
objects,  it  will  still  be  found,  by  a  careful  analysis,  that  the  per- 
son bom  blind  acquires  die  import  of  die  terms  used  to  denote 
them,  by  a  process  similar  to  that  before  described  in  the  case 
of  a  person  who  sees  ;  that  is,  by  an  address  to  some  one  of  his 
bodily  senses,  and,  in  this  way,  eventually,  to  his  own  con- 
sciousness of  the  operations,  affections,  and  states  of  his  own 
mind.  To  illustrate  this,  let  us  take  the  same  term  which  was 
before  used,  '  immaterial.'  Our  object  now  is  to  convey  its 
import  to  a  child  born  blind.  We  first  direct  his  attention  to 
the  qualities  of  such  objects  as  he  can  touch,  smell,  and  taste, 
and  tell  him  tliat  such  objects  are  called  '  material.'  What  re- 
mains is  to  excite  his  consciousness  of  the  operations  of  his  own 
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mind.  Ttiis  must  be  done  by  exhibiting  to  him  through  the 
medium  of  some  of  iiis  bodily  senses,  tlie  effects  and  results  of 
tliese  mental  operations. 

'  Smell  this  rose,  my  child,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand.  I  am 
thinking  to  whom  I  will  give  it.  There,  I  have  given  it  to  your 
sister.  Taste  tliis  apple.  To  whom  will  you  give  it?  You 
say  to  your  brother  ;  well,  he  has  it.  Touch  this  money.  I 
am  thinking  what  I  will  do  with  it.  Do  you  know  what  I  am 
thinking  I  will  do  with  it  ?  No  ;  for  1  have  not  told  you.  You 
cannot  smell,  taste,  or  touch  my  thought.  It  is  not  sweet  like 
the  rose,  or  sour  like  the  apple,  or  round  like  money.  Thought 
is  not  like  any  thing  which  you  can  smell,  taste,  or  touch.  It 
is  not  "  material."  In  other  words,  it  is  "  immaterial."  That 
something  within  you,  that  thinks,  is  called  the  soul.  The  soul 
is  "  immaterial." ' 

Observe,  tliat  the  first  illustration  of  the  act  of  thinking,  by  its 
effect  and  resuh,  is  that  of  giving  a  rose  to  the  sister  of  tlie  blind 
cliild.  This  illustration  would  have  been  impracticable,  if  he 
had  not  known  the  import  of  tlie  words,  *  give,'  *  rose,'  and 
'  sister.'  The  meaning  of  tliese  w-ords,  it  will  easily  be  seen  he 
originally  acquired  through  tlie  medium  of  his  bodily  senses. 
Just  as  in  the  former  case  of  the  child  who  could  see,  a  similar 
illustration  of  the  effect  and  result  of  thinking,  was  tliat  of  writ- 
ing words  on  paper,  which  was  a  visible  illustration,  the  objects 
employed  and  tlie  action  itself  being  addressed  to  the  sense  of 
sight. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  power  and  use  of  language 
may,  doubtless,  acquire  new  complex  ideas,  by  means  of  mere 
definitions,  or  descriptions ;  but  the  terms  employed  in  these  de- 
finitions and  descriptions,  or  the  terms  used  to  define  and  de- 
scribe tliese  latter  terms,  and  so  on,  must  originally  have  derived 
their  import,  if  material,  from  something  immediately  affecting 
the  bodihj  senses,  and  if  intellectual,  from  the  consciousness  of 
the  individual  of  the  operations,  affections,  and  state  of  his  mind 
produced  by  illustrations  derived  from  objects  and  actions  ad^ 
dressed  to  some  one  of  his  bodily  senses.     To  pursue  our  inquiry 
still  furtlier,  not  only  are  the  terms  expressive  of  simple  ideas, 
whether  relating  to  material  or  intellectual  objects,  dependent, 
for  their  import,  on  illustrations  addressed  to  the  bodily  senses ; 
but  the  elements,  also,  of  the  grammatical  structure  and  idioms 
of  a  language  can  be  acquired  only  in  the  same  way.     A  child 
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may,  at  different  times,  learn  the  import  of  the  words,  *  I,*  *  go,' 
and  *  door  ;'  and  yet  the  phrase,  *  1  go  to  the  door,*  would  be 
unintelligible  to  him,  unless  accompanied  with  the  action  itself 
of  going  to  the  door.  *  If  you  touch  that  candle,  I  will  whip 
you.'  With  the  exception  of  the  word  *  if,'  the  child  might 
know  the  import  of  all  the  words  in  this  phrase,  and  still  the 
phrase  itself  would  be  unintelligible,  unless  accompanied  with 
the  attempt  of  the  child  to  touch  the  candle,  and  the  forbidding 
and  threatening  look  and  action  of  the  parent ;  and  it  is  this 
combination  of  visible  circumstances,  under  this  peculiar  form, 
which  enables  the  child  to  have  any  conception,  though  proba- 
bly, at  first,  a  very  imperfect  one,  of  the  import  of  the  word 
*  if,'  and  of  the  peculiar  structure  of  tliose  sentences  in  which  it 
is  empteyed.  It  is  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  such  phrases, 
accompanied  by  illustrations  addressed  to  his  bodily  senses,  that 
he  at  length  acquires,  not  only  the  elements  of  tlie  arrangement 
of  words  into  sentences,  but  also  the  import  of  the  articles,  pro- 
nouns, adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions  of  a  language, 
and  the  various  mflections  oif  those  parts  of  speech  which  are 
subject  to  them. 

How  complex  is  the  machinery  of  language.  How  mighty 
its  power.  The  tongue  of  the  orator  wields  the  destiny  of  a 
nation.  Yet  the  eloquence  which  he  utters,  and  its  effects  upon 
those  who  hear  it,  depend  on  principles  simple  as  the  talk  of 
the  nursery,  and  the  tlioughls  of  a  little  child !  Nay,  on  the 
same  principles  depends  all  that  we  know  of  that  Being  who 
formed  us,  and  the  destiny  of  that  mysterious  spirit  within  us 
which  is  to  live  forever ;  for  what  should  we  know  on  these 
subjects  without  revelation,  and  how  could  God  himself,— 
with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  —  have  made  a  revelation  to  us, 
but  in  the  lungunge  of  man  ? 

Ab  one  can  he  a  profound  linguist j  vnthout  a  thqrough  ac^ 
quaintance  toith  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  I  do  not 
mean  by  this,  that  he  must  have  read  all  that  has  been  written 
on  this  subject,  or  be  familiar  with  all  the  technicalities  of  this 
branch  of  science.  But  he  must  have  attentively  noticed,  ac- 
curately analyzed,  and  well  understood  the  operations,  afiec- 
tions,  and  states  of  his  own  mind.  Else,  how  will  he  compre- 
hend the  true  import  of  those  numerous  intellectual  terms  in  all 
languages,  the  explanation  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  eventuaUy 
depends  upon  our  own  consciousness.  He  finds  these  terms 
referring  to  the  workings  of  other  minds ;  but  what  does  he 
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know  of  other  minds,  only  so  far  as  he  is  acquainted  with  hi» 
own  ?  He  may  give  very  subtle  and  learned  definitions  of  these 
terms ;  but  what  is  this,  but  ringing  changes  upon  words,  if  he 
understaixl  not  the  elements  of  which  liis  definitions  are  com- 
]X)sed.  tie  nvay  know  all  the  cunous  points  and  difficulties  of 
granmiatical  construction,  and  tidk  profoundly  about  the  agree- 
ment and  government  of  words,  and  explain  all  the  joints  which 
bind  sentences  together,  and  all  tlie  pivots  on  whicii  lliey  turn, 
and  yet  be  grossly  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the  true  import  of 
these  words,  and  the  exact  train  of  ihoiiglU  which  tliese  sen- 
tences are  intended  to  convey.  Nay,  he  may  translate  from 
one  language  into  nnotlier  with  great  skill  and  even  elegance, 
and  yet  be  very  ignoi'juit  of  both. 

Paradoxical  as  the  latter  assertion  may  seem,  it  can  easily  be 
sliown  to  be  true.     A  school-boy  may  translate  '  Quousque 
tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia  nostra?'  and  tell  you  very 
fluently,  that  it  means,  *  How  long,  Catiline,  wilt  tliou  abuse  our 
patience  ?'     But  are  you  sure  that  he  knows  accurately  the  im- 
port of  *  patientia'  in  Latin,  or  *  patience'  in  English,  or  tlie  true 
meaning  of  the  phrase  Mo  abuse  patience?'     Question  him  and 
see,  and  perhaps  you  will  find  that  he  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  good 
deal  ignorant  of  both,  and  that  most  of  his  ki^owledge  consists  in 
ascertaining  from  his  dictionary,  tliat  *  abutere'  means  *  to  abuse,' 
and  that,  witli  the  addition  of  ^  patientia  nostra,'  the  plirase  must 
mean  *  wih  thou  abuse  our  patience  ?'     Tlie  fact  is,  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  the  mere  grammatical  structure  of  language  wliich 
is  purely  mechanical.     And  tlie  pupil,  by  tlie  help  of  the  defi- 
nitions in  his  dictionaiy,  from  which  he  learns  what  words  in 
English  correspond  to  certain  words  in  another  tongue,  and  of 
the  rules  in  his  grammar,  which  explain  to  him  the  dependences 
of  these  words  on  each  other,  may  make  out  what  would  be 
called  an  excellent  translation,  and  still  enter  very  little  into  the 
true  spirit  of  the  author,  and  often  be  quite  in  tlie  dark  with  re- 
gard to  the  ideas  which  are  intended  to  be  conveyed. 

How  many  parrot-talkers  there  are  in  tlie  world,  who,  by  min- 
gling witli  tliose  who  thiiik  before  they  speaky  catch  their  phrase- 
ology, and  tlien,  to  tlie  amazement  of  tliousands,  speak  ever  so 
fluently  witliout  the  pain  of  thinking.  By  tlie  power  of  imita- 
tion, from  the  force  of  habit,  or  the  principle  of  association,  one 
may  learn  to  combine  words  togetlier  very  dexterously,  to  use 
high-sounding  epitlicts,  and  to  model  sentences  wrought  up  to 
the  highest  degree  of  elegance,  and  yet  neither  the  author  nor 
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the  reader  be  a  whit  the  wiser  for  what  is  written ;  a  very  pretty 
pageant,  save  that  you  cannot  discover  its  design ;  a  sort  of 
rareeshow,  in  which  the  characters  concerned  are  very  great, 
you  are  told,  but  very  mysterious  personages. 


Art.  III.  —  Jacotoian  System  of  Instruction. 

My  Dear  Friend  —  In  my  former  letter,  I  observed  tliat 
the  great  object  of  Jacotot's  efforts  is  *  Universal  Emancipation  ' 
from  the  degrading  thraldom  of  depending  on  other  men  for 
that  knowledge  which  he  deems  equally  accessible  to  all,  either 
in  nature  or  through  the  medium  of  books. 

It  is  particularly  important  in  this,  as  in  every  other  sys- 
tem of  instruction,  to  distinguish  carefully  between  the  princi- 
ples adopted,  and  the  methods  which  are  prescribed  for  applying 
them.  Injustice  is  often  done  by  condemning  both  for  the 
errors  of  one.  Many  a  man  is  capable  of  discovering  and  ex- 
hibiting important  principles,  who  has  not  the  skill  or  experience 
to  apply  tliem  ;  and  there  are  those  whoso  experience  has  led 
them  to  adopt  methods  deserving  the  imitation  of  men  whose 
speculative  views  are  far  superior.  1  would  gladly  refer  you  to 
the  works  of  Jacotot,  or  furnish  you  a  translation  of  them,  as  an 
exhibition  of  these  principles,  but  they  arc  so  often  obscured  by 
difFuseness,  and  digression,  and  paradox,  that  I  believe  you  will 
derive  more  satisfaction  from  the  following  account  which  1  re- 
ceived from  his  own  lips.  I  inquired,  How  would  you  direct 
a  pupil  to  learn  according  to  your  method?  The  following  is,  in 
substance,  his  reply,  in  which  1  have  retained  his  abrupt  and 
peremptory  style,  and  have  omitted  more  than  one  of  die  appeals 
which  his  enthusiasm  leads  him  to  employ  in  support  of  his  sen- 
timents. 

'  Should  any  one  come  to  me  to  learn,  I  would  tell  him  — 
You  believe  that  you  can  learn  nothing  without  the  help  of 
others.  How  did  they  acquire  their  knowledge  ?  By  the  use 
of  their  senses  in  examining  the  objects  around  them  —  and  by 
the  aid  of  books.  The  same  objects  and  the  same  books,  (or 
those  which  they  prepared  from  them)  are  within  your  reach. 
You  have  the  same  senses  and  intellect.  You  have  only  to 
make  as  good  use  of  them.     I  can  teach  you  nothing  that  you 
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cannot  learn  yourself.     Shame  on  you  to  depend  on  others 
for  what  you  can  do  alone  ?' 

1.  *  Resolve  to  learn  something  without  assistance. 

2.  *  You  may  begin  with  what  you  please,  and  with  any  part 
of  the  subject  which  you  prefer.  Nothing  is  easy  —  nothing  is 
difficuh.  All  is  difficult  to  tlie  will  —  all  is  easy  to  the  intelli- 
gence. 

3.  "  Believe  that  you  can  learn  what  you  resolve  to  learn. 
Thejirst  artists  and  learned  men  had  no  teachers;  and  many 
since  have  attained  the  highest  eminence  without  aid.  What 
man  has  done,  man  can  do.  All  that  is  necessary  is  attention 
and  resolution. 

4.  *  To  emancipate  yourself,  the  thing  learned  is  not  impor- 
tant.    The  manner  of  learning  is  essential. 

6.  '  Rivet  your  attention  upon  what  you  are  to  learn. 

6.  *  Learn  it  thoroughly,  so  that  every  part  of  it  maybe 
present  to  the  mind;  so  that  you  may  recall  tt  without  hesita- 
tion ;  that  you  may  refer  to  tt  with  absolute  certainty. 

7.  *  Refer  all  that  you  learn  to  this.  Compare  all 
with  this. 

8.  *  Be  not  discouraged  if  you  do  not  understand  at  first. 
Review  and  repeat  again  and  again  what  you  learn,  and  you 
will  gradually  understand  more  and  more. 

9.  *Do  not  despise  this  as  mechanical  know^ledge.  The 
greatest  philosopher  first  learns  a  subject  or  an  object  mechani- 
cally, examines  all  its  parts,  and  then  attempts  to  reason  about 
it.  "  Avant  de  comprendre  le  soleil  il  faut  I'apprendre."*  To 
reason  earlier,  is  to  reason  prematurely,  and  to  this  are  due 
many  of  the  received  errors.  The  subject  is  decided  on  before 
it  is  thoroughly  learned.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  said  he  made  his 
great  discoveries  merely  by  thinking  about  them. 

10.  'To  learn  by  heart  is  notliing.  It  is  mere  knowledge  — 
mere  mental  perception.  We  cannot  help  perceiving  unless  we 
shut  our  eyes.     To  use  this  knowledge  is  intelligence. 

11.  *  Commence  with  the  whole,  and  not  with  the  parts. 

12.  *  Examine  it  on  all  sides,  in  all  relations.  When  you 
have  thoroughly  learned  the  whole,  examine  the  parts.  An- 
alyze forms  and  sounds  and  ideas,  everything  which  belongs  to 
it,  and  classify  them. 

13  'In  music  and  oral  langua2;e,  employ  your  master  as  you 
do    a   musical  instrument  —  as'^the  machine,  the  book   from 

••  Betoro  urulerrianduig  tlie  gun  you  must  /earn  tli?  rud. 
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which  you  are  to  learn  what  cannot  be  written.  Imitaie  him 
precisely.  Observe  and  compare  his  tones  with  yours,  correct 
where  you  find  them  vary.  Repeat  the  same  tones  day  after 
day,  until  you  can  perceive  no  error. 

14.  *In  design  or  description  observe  tlie  object.  Describe 
or  draw  it.  Review  what  you  have  done.  Observe  the  de- 
fects. Correct,  observe,  and  describe  or  draw  again  until  you 
can  satisfy  yourself. 

15.  *  In  learning  a  language,  observe  in  the  same  way  the 
words  and  expressions  used  by  the  best  writers  in  that  language. 
When  you  have  the  same  ideas  to  express,  employ  the  same  words 
in  the  same  form  and  the  same  order ^  and  you  cannot  but  write 
correctly.  There  is  no  other  rule  for  correctness  in  language, 
but  those  derived  from  its  writers  and  speakers,  and  if  you  read 
good  writers  you  will  imitate  and  practise  on  these  rules. 

16.  *  Compare  the  writer  with  himself.  Observe  how  he 
employs  new  words,  or  how  he  varies  the  form  and  order  of 
words,  according  to  the  sense.  Draw  out  from  them  a  scheme 
of  forms  or  a  set  of  rules.  If  you  prefer  it,  begin  with  the 
grammar.  But  make  yourself  master  of  the  principles,  and 
especially  verify  them  aU  by  comparing  them  with  an  author. 

17.  *  In  studying  any  author,  learn  first  what  he  says  on  the 
subject  perfectly.  Reflect  on  it.  Compare  one  part  with  another. 
Examine  for  yourself.  Write  his  views  and  your  own  reflec- 
tions. Verify  them  by  comparing  and  re-examining.  Thus  you 
will  become  acquainted  with  the  subject  and  with  the  art  of 
writing  and  reasoning.' 

Hereafter  I  will  give  you  his  maxims  for  teachers. 

Yours,  &c. 


Abt.  rV.  —  American  Forest  Trees. 

[We  are  gratified  with  an  opportunity  which  the  following  communi- 
cation affords,  of  calling  the  attention  of  teachers  to  an  important 
subject  of  instruction,  completely  within  the  reach  of  every  one,  and 
higmy  practical,  and  yet  strangely  neglected.] 

The  subject  of  Natural  History,  as  a  branch  of  common 
education^  has  recently  been  discussed  before  several  conven- 
tions of  teachers,  where  it  was  uniformly,  and  warmly  recom- 
mended. It  is  already  mtroduced  into  infant  schools,  where  it 
is  a  prominent  and  delightful  subject,  and  the  way  seems  to  be 
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fast  preparing  for  its  introduction  into  district  and  other  common 
schools. 

Geology,  which  was  lately  unknown  in  our  colleges,  is  now 
taught  in  numerous  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
where  it  is  a  subject  of  delightful  amusement,  no  less  than  of 
useful  knowledge.  Children,. almost  immediately  after  the  sub- 
ject is  introduced  to  them,  become  as  familiar  with  the  names, 
ingredients,  properties  and  uses  of  all  the  rocks  around  them, 
and  with  many  other  mmerals,  as  they  are  with  the  common 
articles  of  table  furniture.  Their  pockets,  shelves,  and  cham- 
bers, which  are  soon  loaded  with  specimens,  aflTord  the  most 
satisfactory  proof  of  their  industry,  as  well  as  of  their  interest 
and  knowledge  in  this  practical  science. 

The  researches  of  these  young  explorers  have  not  unfre- 
quently  been  rewarded  with  valuable  discoveries,  not  merely  to 
enrich  their  collections,  but  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  advance  the  useful  arts. 

Botany  has,  for  years,  been  more  or  less  a  "subject  of  instruc- 
tion, especially  in  female  seminaries,  and  in  classes  collected 
expressly  for  hearing  lectures  on  that  science.  It  has  recently 
been  introduced  to  the  attention  of  the  children,  to  whom,  like 
every  other  branch  of  natural  history,  it  is  particularly  agree- 
able. This,  like  geology,  must,  at  no  distant  period,  become  a 
branch  of  common  education. 

From  some  cause,  which  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  easy  to 
explain,  one  subject  of  Botany  has  hitherto  been  almost  wholly 
neglected,  both  by  teachers,  and  the  amateurs  of  science  —  the 
American  Forest  Trees^  which  foreigners  inform  us,  present  the 
grandest  object  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  not  greatly  to 
9ie  credit  of  American  science,  that  the  best  and  almost  the  only 
account  we  have  of  our  own  forests,  is  from  two  gentlemen  from 
France,  who  visited  this  country  for  the  express  purpose  of  ex- 
amining this  interesting  department  of  nature. 

These  gentlemen  inform  us,  that  in  this  country,  one  hundred 
and  thirty  trees  grow  over  thirty  feet  in  height ;  while  in  France, 
only  thirtyseven  rise  to  an  equal  elevation,  and  that  but  a  part 
of  these  are  natives  of  their  forests. 

They  have  named  and  described  fortyfour  different  kinds  of 
oaks  which  they  examined.  The  different  species  of  this  genus 
possess  almost  every  variety  of  character.  They  differ  greatly 
m  their  elevation,  texture,  strength  and  durability  of  timber, 
shape,  size  and  taste  of  fruit,  color,  form  and  size  of  leaf,  and 
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every  other  property  belonging  to  wood.  Wliile  one  species  is 
among  the  most  lofty  of  the  trees  which  tower  in  our  forests, 
rising  to  the  height  of  an  hundred  feet,  anotlier  seldom  rises 
more  than  twenty  inches  above  its  surface.  The  timber  of  one 
is  almost  as  hard  and  durable  as  iron,  while  tliat  of  another  is  so 
loose  and  open  in  its  texture,  as  to  be  classed  among  tlie  soft 
woods.  The  acorns  of  some  oaks  are  large,  extending  far  out 
of  their  cups,  palatable  to  some  animals,  and  even  much  esteem- 
ed by  the  natives,  and  are  very  abundant ;  while  others  are  small, 
nearly  covered  by  their  envelope,  of  a  bitter  taste,  with  but  here 
and  there  one  upon  a  tree.  The  leaves  of  some  are  small, 
otliers  large  *,  some  smooth,  others  deeply  indented  ;  some  of  a 
dark  green,  otliers  of  a  light  complexion. 

The  white  oak  is  the  most  valuable  species  in  this  genus, 
both  in  Europe  and  America.  Indeed  white  oak  timbef  is  ap- 
plied to  a  greater  variety  of  uses  than  any  other  vegetable 
substance  produced  upon  our  globe.  Ship-builders,  carpen- 
ters, manufacturers  of  agricuhui*al  implements,  coopers,  and 
numerous  other  mechanics,  find  this  material  nearly  indispensa- 
ble in  pursuing  their  arts.  Next  to  wakiut,  it  is  also  the  most 
valuable  wood  for  fuel. 

Tliis  tree  has  a  very  extensive  range,  jCTOwing  in  this  country, 
Crom  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  to  Florida. 

The  live  oak  has  some  singular  and  highly  valuable  proper- 
ties, but  has  a  less  extensive  range  and  is  less  abundant  than 
manv  other  species,  being  confined  to  the  southern  districts  of 
the  United  States  and  the  northern  of  Mexico.  It  is  exceedingly 
tight  and  hard,  and  this  quality,  with  the  branching  limbs,  of 
almost  every  possible  shape,  fits  it  for  sliip-building,  for  which 
it  is  extensively  employed,  especially  in  our  navy. 

Next  to  the  oak,  the  walnut  is  the  most  extensive  genus  in 
our  forests.  In  this  genus  are  found  two  classes,  somewhat  dis- 
tinct :  the  one  comprehending  the  black  walnut  and  butternut ; 
the  other  all  that  species  known  by  the  general  name  of  hickory. 
The  two  first  differ  from  all  the  other  species  of  wahut  in 
their  timber,  leaves  and  fruit,  m  all  of  which  they  resemble  each 
other.  The  timber  of  bodi  is  used  for  many  kinds  of  cabinet 
work,  but  the  butternut  is  less  valuable  for  that  use  than  the 
walnut.  The  last  is  almost  the  only  material  used  for  gun  stocks, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  carried  to  the  different  armories  in  the 
country,  it  is  procured  fi-om  Pennsylvania,  where  it  is  a  native, 
and  grows  in  abundance.    This  tree  is  not  known  to  be  a  na- 
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tive  of  New  England,  but  whenever  it  is  transplanted  here  from 
the  south,  it  grows  witli  luxuriance  and  beauty,  and  is  probabljr 
worthy  of  more  extensive  cultivation. 

The  fruit  of  tlie  black  walnut  is  of  a  globular  shape,  inclosed 
in  a  husk  without  incisions,  unlike  tliat  which  envelopes  the 
nuts  of  the  more  numerous  class  under  the  name  of  hickory. 
The  husk  of  tlie  butternut,  is  also  like  tliat  of  the  black  walnut, 
wholly  connected,  and  is  not  removed  except  by  fracture.  The 
shape  of  the  butternut  every  one  knows  to  be  oval. 

The  shagbark  walnut  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  lai'gest  class 
of  this  genus,  both  for  timber  and  fuel.  For  the  latter  it  is 
more  valuable  tlian  any  other  tree  growing  in  tlie  noilhem  or 
middle  states. 

Next  to  the  oaks  and  walnuts,  maples,  birches,  ashes,  elms, 
chcsnuts  and  beeches  are  among  the  most  interesting  trees  in 
American  forests. 


Art.  V.  —  Middlesex  County  Lyceum. 

[The  Journal  of  Education,  for  June,  1830,  contains  some  account  of  the 
Middlesex  County  Lyceum,  and  of  a  Bemi-annual  meeting  then  held. 
We  have  recently  received  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  a  meet- 
ing held  on  the  9th  instant,  accompanied  hytwo  reports  which  were 
at  that  time  presented.    These  reports  we  present  to  our  readers.] 

Eslabliahment  and  Mainttnance  of  Thwn  Lyceumi. 

REPORT. 

The  Committee,  to  whom  v/as  referred  tlie  question,  *  What 
are  the  best  plans  to  be  recommended  to  all  towns  for  the  c«* 
tahlishment  and  maintenance  of  Town  Lyceums  ? '  have  had 
tliat  question  under  consideration,  and  although  not  able  to  offer 
a  report  of  so  definite  character  as,  perhaps,  may  be  expected, 
respectfully  submit  the  following. 

Your  committee  regret  that  the  gendeman  who  raised  this 
question,  or  some  other  who  was  present  at  its  adoption,  and 
who  might  have  brought  into  tlie  committee  the  pardcular  ob- 
jects of  the  mover  and  the  meeting,  in  relation  to  it,  had  not  been 
appointed  on  that  service. 

This  question  asks  for  the  best  plans,  &c,  to  be  presented. 
Whether  this  means  two  plans  only,  for  the  establis/ment  and 
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the  other  for  the  maintenance  of  Lyceums,  or  several  plans  for 
each  of  these  purposes,  some  of  which  would  be  best  in  one 
place,  and  others  in  another,  your  committee  have  no  certain 
data  for  ^determining. 

The  question,  however,  divides  itself  into  two  parts ;  estab- 
lishment  and  maintenance. 

With  ngard  to  the  formation  or  establishment  of  'Town 
Lyceums,'  perhaps  something  like  a  uniform  plan  may  be  adopt- 
ed; but  for  their  after-maintenance,  by  which  they  presume 
management  rather  than  pecuniary  support,  is  meant,  your  com- 
mittee are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  no  plan  could  be  formed 
that  would  be  equally  applicable,  or  the  best  to  be  recommended 
to  all  towns. 

As  a  first  step  towards  the  establishment  of  a  Lyceum,  a  few 
influential  individuals  should  take  it  upon  them  to  call  a  public 
meeting,  at  which  all  classes  and  denominations  should  be  invited 
to  attend.  At  tliis  meeting  a  plain,  familiar  address  should  be 
given,  such  a  one  as  should  exhibit  the  nature,  use,  and  advan- 
tages of  Lyceums  ;  their  effect  upon  schools,  the  manufacturing 
and  meclianic  arts,  as  well  as  their  salutary  and  more  general 
effect  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  welfare  of  the  community 
at  large. 

At  the  close  of  this  meeting,  bdtli  ladies  and  gentlemen  should 
be  invited  to  unite  in  the  formation  of  a  Lyceum ;  a  committee' 
be  chosen  to  prepare  a  constitution,  and  take  any  other  measures 
they  may  tliink  necessar}'- ;  and  another  meeting  should  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  adoption  of  said  constitution. 

A  constitution  like  the  following,  your  committee  suppose 
would,  in  the  main,  be  applicable  to  the  situation  and  circum- 
stances of  most  of  the  towns  in  this  county. 

1.  This  association  shall  be  called  the Lyceum. 

2.  Its  object  is  tlie  promotion  of  useful  knowledge. 

3.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  by  signing  this  con- 
stitution and  pacing . 

4.  Members  under  eighteen  years  of  age  shall  be  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  of  the  Lyceum,  except  voting,  and  be  required 
to  pay  but . 

5.  This  Lyceum  shall  be  auxiliary  to  the  Middlesex  County 
Lyceum. 

6.  Its  officers  shall  be  chosen  annually,  on  the and 

shall  consist  of  President,  Vice  President,  Treasurer,  Secretary', 
and  three  Curators,  which  togetiicr  shall  form  a  Board  of  Di- 
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recdon  for  the  general  management  of  the  society  concerhs* 
There  shall  be  chosen  three  Delegates  to  represent  tliis  Lyceum 
in  the  meetings  of  the  Middlesex  County  Lyceum. 

7.  The  President,  Vice  President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary, 
will  perform  the  duties  usually  implied  in  tlwse  offices.  The 
Curators  will  take  charge  of  the  librar}',  a{^ratusy  &c,  belong- 
ing to  the  Lyceum ;  and  on  them  will  also  devolve  the  labor  of 
procuring  lecturers,  and  such  other  measures  as  may  be  neces* 
sary  for  sustaining  an  interest  in  the  meetings. 

8.  The  constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  majority 
of  members  present  at  any  annual  meeting. 

Particular  care  sliould  be  taken  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  party  feelings,  either  political  or  religious.  The  Lyceum 
room  should  by  all  be  felt  to  be  common  ground ;  a  retreat  from 
party  strife,  where  all  are  in  pursuit  of  one  common  object,  and 
that  object  useful  knowledge.  To  this  end  the  officers  and 
lecturers  should  be  taken  from  all  parties  in  politics  mid  all 
denominatbns  of  religion. 

As  to  that  part  of  the  question  which  relates  to  the  roainte* 
nance  of  Lyceums  after  they  are  formed,  for  reasons  already 
stated,  your  committee  decline  ofiering  any  definite,  fixed  plan» 
They  will,  however,  take  tlie  liberty  of  submitting  a  few  general 
remarks  in  relation  to  this  part  of  the  subject. 

The  possession  of  a  library  should  be  a  primary  object  with 
all  Lyceums.  Its  extent  must,  of  course,  depend  on  their  pecu- 
niary resources.  History,  biography,  voyages  and  travels,  are 
well  calculated  to  elicit  a  taste  for  reading,  and  impart  useful 
knowledge.  Works  on  science,  scientific  periodicals,  and  an 
encyclopedia  will  all  prove  valuable  helps  to  tlie  young  inquirer, 
whether  farmer,  mechanic,  or  manufacturer,  and  should  be 
procured  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit.  Philosophical 
and  mechanical  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  arts  and  sciences, 
togctlier  with  large  manuscript  skeleton  maps,  diagrams,  &c,  to 
aid  in  the  study  of  geography,  astronomy,  &c,  are  valuable 
appendages  to  a  Lyceum. 

A  committee  should  from  time  to  time  be  raised  for  the 
purposes  of  vii^ting  and  inquiring  into  the  state  of  public  free 
schools,  and  recommending  improvements.  Such  recommenda- 
tions might  form  a  very  useful  and  interesting  topic  of  discussion 
at  tlie  Lyceum  meetings. 

It  should  be  tlie  duty  of  such  committee  also  to  visit  schools 
out  of  town,  and  keep  themselves  well  informed  as  to  improve* 
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ments,  whether  in  books,  apparatus,  or  general  modes  of  manag- 
ing and  instructing  schools  elsewhere. 

This  committee  should  also  notice  carefully  the  characteristics 
of  the  young  members  of  the  Lyceum  and  where  ambition  and 
capacity  are  developed,  lend  a  helping  hand  ;  where  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  is  excited,  encourage  and  give  it  a  proper  direction. 

The  meetings  of  Lyceums  should  be  as  often  as  the  circum- 
stances of  die  society  enable  its  managers  to  sustain  and  keep 
up  a  lively  interest  in  tliem.  Possibly  this  may  be  done  m  some 
l)iaces  for  about  half  the  year  as  often  as  once  a  week,  in  others 
not  oftener  than  once  a  fortnight ;  and  probably  this  is  as  often 
as  most  of  the  towns  in  this  county,  would,  on  experience,  find 
to  be  best* 

As  to  the  mode  of  coaducting  these  meetings,  your  committee 
are  of  opinion,  that  to  be  useful  and  interesting  it  must  from  time 
to  time  be  changed. 

•  One  object  of  Lyceums,  and  the  most  important  one  too,  is 
to  bring  out  and  put  into  exercise  the  thinking  and  speaking 
talents  of  the  rising  generation. 

Familiar  discussions  are  happily  adapted  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  desirable  object.  Questions  relating  to  science,  the 
arts,  history,  or  the  most  pronunent  and  interesting  topics  of  the 
day,  ^provided  they  do  not  elicit  party  feeling)  are  among  the 
inost  mtepesting  as  well  as  useful  modes  of  spending  an  evening. 

One  of  the  most  common  difficulties  to  be  met  and  obviated 
in  these  discussions  is,  that  of  the  time  being  engrossed  by  a  few 
individuals,  while  the  mass  of  the  association  are  ther^y,  or  by 
their  own  diffidence,  excluded  from  taking  any  part.  To  avoid 
this  evil,  some  Lyceums  have  with  good  effect  been  divided  into 
such  classes  as  combine  something  Kke  an  equality  of  circum- 
stances and  age,  who  hold  meetings  by  themselves,  pursuing  a 
course  of  mutual  instruction  in  relation  to  some  subject  or  science, 
or  entering  on  the  discussion  of  such  questions  among  them- 
selves in  the  first  instance  as  are  afterwards  to  be  introduced 
and  discussed  in  the  Lyceum. 

•  Another  mode  of  encouragbg  the  young  and  diffident,  is  to 
permit  them  to  write  their  views  and  read  them,  or  hand  them 
to  the  secretary,  to  be  read  by  the  President,  either  with  or 
without  attaching  their  names  thereto,  and  in  this  way  giving 
them  an  opportunity  of  kaming  to  swim  without  going  into  the 
ivater. 

The  most  usual  mode  of  conducting  Lyceum  meetings  has 
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been  by  lectures.  In  most  country  towns,  however,  the  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  qualified  to  prepare  interesting  lectures  is 
small,  and  the  number  of  those  who  can  be  made  to  believe 
themselves  qualified,  much  smaller.  The  consequences  of  this 
are,  that  a  heavy  labor  devolves  upon  a  few,  and  too  much  of  a 
sameness  is  experienced  in  the  exercises,  which,  while  it  calls 
for  an  unreasonable  sacrifice  on  the  one  part,  becomes  tedious 
and  uninteresting  to  the  other. 

This  may  in  part  be  obviated  by  an  exchange  of  labors  among 
lecturers  oi  neighboring  Lyceums;  and  also  by  appointing  more 
than  one  individual  to  speak,  or  write,  and  read,  upon  the  same 
subject  on  tlie  same  evening.  Many  may  be  induced  to  write 
an  essay  which  may  occupy  ten  minutes  in  reading,  who  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  a  lecture  of  an  hour's  length. 
And  this  course,  on  the  whole,  might  be  expected  to  prove 
quite  as  interesting,  and  more  useful. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  the  prosperity  and 
success  of  a  Lyceum  do  not  depend  solely  on  those  who  take 
tlie  lead  in  them,  who  lecture  and  engage  in  discussions. 
Punctual  and  uniform  attendance  of  those  members  who  take 
DO  part  in  the  exercises,  or  the  want  of  it  will  have  quite  as 
much  of  good  or  bad  influence  as  good  or  bad  lectures  would  do. 

In  a  word,  a  Lyceum  is  a  body  voluntarily  engaged  in  a  mu- 
tual effort  to  assist  each  other  in  gaining  and  imparting  know- 
ledge, in  which  each  individual,  when  he  puts  his  name  to  the 
constitution,  should  resolve  to  do  what  he  can,  as  well  as  he 
can,  whenever  he  b  called  upon,  whether  he  deem  himself 
qualified  or  not. 

All  wliich  is  respectfully  submitted, 

William  Jackson,  ^ 
Jonas  Wilder,       >  Com. 
Seth  Davis,  ) 

Improvements  in  our  Common  Schools. 

REPORT. 
Tlie  important  subject  presented  to  the  consideration  of  your 
committee,  has  ever  been,  with  learned  men  and  free  citizens, 
one  of  great  and  constant  interest ;  but  never  has  it  excited  more 
universal  attention  than  at  the  present  time.  The  press  is  teem- 
ing with  information  in  the  form  of  periodical  works,  reports, 
essays,  or  elaborate  treatises  on  the  subject  of  education ;  men, 
{ovemed  either  by  a  desire  to  promote  their  own  mterest  or  the 
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public  good,  are  actually  burdening  the  community  with  new 
school  books,  each  claiming  some  peculiar  merit  to  recommend 
them  to  public  favor,  which  was  not  possessed  by  their  prede- 
cessors ;  and  systems  of  education  are  adopted  in  many  places, 
wliich  are  represented  to  be  great  improvements  on  those  in 
common  use.  Thai  great  improvements  in  all  these  particulars 
have  already  taken  place,  and  that  the  universal  inquiry  on  the 
subject  will  elicit  others,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  that  all 
tlie  pretensions  by  wliich  new  school  books  and  new  systems 
of  education  are  brought  into  public  notice,  do  not  render  them 
worthy  of  public  patronage,  must  be  equally  true.  To  judge 
accurately,  and  adopt  those  only  which  shall  be  found  useful, 
after  the  test  of  experiment,  should  be  the  aim  of  every  one  who 
attempts  a  reformation. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  subject,  as  presented  to  the 
consideration  of  your  committee,  can  be  very  minutely  examined 
in  a  single  report.  In  general,  we  remark,  that  the  great  object 
of  education  is  to  bring  all  our  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
powers  to  the  highest  perfection  of  which  they  are  capable ;  to 
develope  those  powers  so  as  to  make  every  individual  educate 
himself;  to  fit  us  to  perform  skilfully  and  properly  the  duties  of 
every  station  in  life ;  and  to  secure  to  us  the  greatest  possible 
happiness  on  earth,  and  forever.  The  family  circle  and  the  school 
room  are  the  places  where  mind  is  first  formed  and  receives 
its  direction.  The  former  is  of  primary  importance,  and  should 
be  well  conducted,  but  is  of  a  private  nature ;  the  latter  not  less 
important,  must  be  regulated  by  public  opinion  and  public  direc- 
tion. Your  committee  are  durected  to  consider  this  subject 
under  three  distinct  propositions. 

I.  *•  Whether  any,  and  tfany^  what  measures  can  be  taken  to 
provide  for  our  common  schools  j  teachers  of  greater  talents  and 
more  practical  knowledge  of  their  profession^  than  are  now 
generally  emplojfed  V 

This  proposition  presupposes  that  our  common  schools  l^ave 
not  been  supplied  widi  competent  teachers.  That  this  is  true, 
even  a  slight  examination  into  their  condition  will  be  a  sufficient 
proof.  Persons  are  too  often  employed,  without  character,  with- 
out a  love  or  knowledge  of  the  profession,  unable  to  govern,  and 
incompetent  to  teach.  Those  who  have  given  their  attention  to 
this  subject,  though  there  are  exceptions  to  the  general  remark, 
have  found  the  great  majority  of  the  common  country  schools 
conducted  so  as  to  accomplish  comparatively  but  little  good. 
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These  defects,  arise,  in  a  great  measure,  from  causes  embraced 
in  the  subjects  submitted  to  our  consideration ;  unsuitable  teach- 
ers, inefiectual  systems,  improper  school  books,  and  a  total  want 
of  apparatus. 

Some  of  the  general  qualifications  requisite  to  make  a  good 
teacher,  are,  appropriate  natural  talents,  a  love  of  his  profession, 
and  a  constant  endeavor  to  become  better  acquainted  with  it  in 
all  its  branches ;  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  every  branch  of 
knowledge  he  attempts  to  teach,  and  tlie  methods  of  imparting 
that  knowledge  to  others,  which  would  make  it  most  easily 
understood,  and  most  practical  in  actual  life ;  an  address  and 
deportment  which  inspires  confidence  and  respect,  and  a  sys- 
tematic energy  in  all  his  affairs;  a  competent  knowleflge  of  the 
powers  and  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  and^  of  human  nature 
as  it  is  practically  exhibited,  to  enable  him  to  distinguish  accu- 
rately those  litde  grades  of  diflference  which  exist  in  the  minds  of 
children,  arising  from  native  defect,  habit,  prejudice,  or  educa- 
tion ;  that  real  practical  religion  which  produces  moral  action ; 
a  deep  conscientious  concern  for  the  improvement  of  his  scho- 
lars, an  habitual  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  his  office,  the  vast 
influence  of  his  example  and  mstruction,  his  accountability  to 
that  Being  in  whose  presence  he  acts,  and  a  desire  to  discharge 
every  duty  in  such  a  manner  as  will  be  acceptable  to  Him. 

This  brief  enumeration  of  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
good  teacher  gives  to  his  profession  great  importance.  To 
attain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it  requires  no  ordmary  exertion. 
Those  who  intend  to  devote  their  time  to  train  tlie  human  mind 
to  knowledge,  and  virtue,  and  happiness,  should  in  the  outset 
possess  requisite  native  talents,  and  should  improve  all  the  means 
in  their  power  to  acquire  competent  knowledge.  And  what 
means  can  be  recommended  to  enable  individuals  to  obtain  this 
knowlcd{ije?  *  Seminaries  for  teachers'  have  been  proposed, 
but  have  uniformly  proved  ineffectual,  and,  in  the  present  state 
of  society,  diey  are  likely  to  continue  so.  The  best  means 
your  committee  can  recommend,  are,  1.  Practical  lectures  on 
the  subject  of  education,  exhibiting  different  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, to  be  delivered  in  our  high  schools  and  academies,  or 
before  conventions  called  for  the  purpose.  This  method  of 
communicating  knowledge  on  this  subject,  has  already  been 
adopted  in  various  places  with  the  brightest  prospect  of  useful- 
ness. 2.  Approved  practical  writers  on  the  subject  of  education 
should  be  carefully  read,  and  die  methods  recommended  tested 
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by  experiments.  The  Education  Reporter,  edited  by  Mr 
Rand,  the  Annals  of  Education,  by  Mr  Woodbridge,  peri- 
odical works  published  in  Boston,  and  Hall's  Lectures  on 
School  Keeping,  should  be  in  die  hands  of  every  teacher. 
3.  Visiung  different  schools  which  are  conducted  on  approved 
models,  and  carefully  observing  and  adopting  useful  ideas  and 
med|ods.  A  model  school,  organized  in  every  town,  would  be 
productive  of  much  good.  Teachers  may,  however,  possess 
requisite  qualifications,  but  unless  school  committees  are  judges 
of  school  keeping,  and  understand  and  discharge  their  dudes  with 
intelligence  and  faitlifulness,  our  schools  cannot  be  improved. 
Great  care  ought  to  be  taken,  in  all  towns,  in  the  choice  of 
school  committees,  and  when  chosen,  they  ought  to  be  as  anx- 
ious to  obtain  a  competent  knowledge  of  practical  education  tis 
teachers  themselves.  The  best  means,  therefore,  your  commit- 
tee would  recommend  to  provide  for  our  schools  competent 
teachers,  are,  that  school  committees  and  teachers  should  attend 
conventions  where  lectures  are  given,  read  judicious  works  on 
the  subject,  visit  approved  schools,  and  especially  think  and 
improve  their  own  methods  by  inventing  and  trying  experiments 
tliemselves.  By  a  judicious  attention  to  these  sources  of  infor- 
mation, a  person  who  possesses  natural  talents  may  readily 
acquire  the  requisite  information. 

II.  '  Whether  the  method  in  which  our  schools  are  generally 
conducted^  may  not  he  improved  by  introducing  a  modification 
of  the  system  adopted  in  schools  of  mutual  instruction^  and  in 
infant  schools  T 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  attendant  on  the  present  system  of 
conducting  our  schools,  is  the  want  of  that  pleasant,  constant, 
and  profitable  employment  which  would  always  bring  forward 
the  whole  energies  of  the  children.  Much  dme  is  spent  in 
useless  confinement  Habits  of  idleness  and  inattenUon  are 
thus  formed,  which  are  the  greatest  barriers  against  progress  in 
the  expansion  of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind.  That  system, 
therefore,  which  tends  to  remove  these  great  and  radical  defects, 
should  be  encouraged.  Some  essential  changes  are  necessary, 
before  oiu:  schools  shall  accomplish  all  that  they  might  accom- 
plish. The  system  of  mutual  instruction,  though  adopted  several 
years  since,  in  many  populous  towns,  is  comparatively  unknown 
m  the  interior  of  New  England.  The  principles  of  this  system, 
however,  wherever  known,  have  been  generally  approved.  We 
are  not  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  introduce  it 
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in  all  its  parts  at  once.  In  the  first  place,  our  school  houses  are 
built  without  taste  or  much  convenience  for  any  school,  and  are 
more  especially  unfitted  for  one  of  this  kind ;  and  our  teachers 
are  generally  unacquainted  with  it.  But  where  houses  will 
admit  of  it,  and  where  teachers  can  be  obtained  who  understand 
the  system,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  adoption  of  a 
part  of  its  principles,  modified  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  the 
several  schools,  would  be  attended  with  the  greatest  advantages. 
On  this  subject  we  speak  from  personal  observation  and  experi- 
ence. By  this  system  a  greater  number  of  scholars  are  taught 
with  equal  ease,  each  scholar  is  more  constantly  employed,  and 
the  instruction  is  more  practical.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
the  sj'stem  of  infant  school  instruction,  in  its  application  to  our 
primary  schools  taught  by  females.  If  it  should  be  partially 
mtroduced  into  these  schools  it  would  do  much  good.  We 
earnestly  recommend  to  teachers  and  school  committees,  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  these  systems  of  instruction. 
No  one  could  visit  some  of  the  most  approved  infant  schools, 
the  monitorial  school  in  Boston  under  tlie  care  of  Mr  William 
B.  Fowle,  or  that  of  Mr  Welk,  at  South  Boston,  without  deriv- 
ing great  pleasure  and  profit. 

III.  *  JVhat  apparatus  is  it  desirable  should  be  introduced 
into  our  schools ;  and  what  series  of  books  can  he  confidently 
recommended^  that  would  facilitate  their  improvement  V 

With  regard  to  apparatus,  your  committee  think  it  important 
that  every  scholar  should  be  furnished  with  requisite  books,  and 
a  slate  and  pencil.  There  should  be  in  every  school  room  a 
large  black  board,  a  manuscript  alphabet,  a  map  of  the  district, 
town,  and  state,  and  such  other  geometrical  blocks  and  diagrams 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  full  illustration  of  the  several  exer- 
cises of  the  scholars.  In  teaching  numbers,  an  arithmeticon  or 
counters ;  in  length,  a  rule  a  foot  or  yard  long ;  in  weight,  a 
pair  of  steelyards,  or  a  set  of  weights ;  in  measure,  a  set  of 
measures ;  in  time,  a  dial,  &c,  fcc,  are  essential.  After  they  are 
explained,  something  should  be  shown  the  children,  and  they 
should  be  required  to  guess  its  length,  its  weight,  its  measure, 
&c,  that  their  judgment  might  be  cultivated.  All  these  and 
many  other  articles,  which  the  experience  of  an  ingenious,  ener- 
getic teacher  will  suggest,  are  easily  made  by  himself  or  the 
scholars,  or  procured  at  a  trifling  expense.  The  objects  of 
nature  around  us  should  always,  when  practicable,  be  brought 
in  to  aid  illustrations.     The  vegetable,  the  mineral,  the  animal 
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kingdom,  the  heavens  above,  the  earth  beneath,  and  the  world 
within  us,  afTord  abundant  material  for  this  purpose.  A  child's 
mind  cannot  be  directed  to  too  many  objects  of  this  kind.  A 
great  remissness  prevails  among  school-committees,  and  espe- 
cially teachers  on  this  subject.  They  have  not  been  aware  of 
the  great  use  which  may  be  made  of  these  natural  and  artificial 
tools  in  cultivating  tiie  mind. 

Reading,  spelling,  pronunciation,  and  defining,  should  be 
taught  together.  Books  in  a  regular,  systematic  series,  from 
the  simple  to  the  more  difficult,  adapted  to  tlie  capacity  of  those 
for  whom  they  are  intended,  printed  on  a  type,  paper,  and  in  a 
style  that  would  please  children,  and  each  calculated  for  teach- 
ing all  these  branches,  ought  to  be  preferred.  To  commit 
columns  of  words  in  a  spelling-book,  without  definitions,  and 
unintelligible  to  children,  or  definitions  in  a  dictionary,  without 
an  association  of  ideas  with  those  definitions,  is  nearly  useless. 
The  child's  progress  should  not  be  impeded  by  a  labyrinth  of 
mysteries,  but  every  step  should  be  made  intelligible,  that  it 
may  be  pleasantly  and  quickly  taken. 

There  are  few  branches  in  which  our  schools  are  more  defi- 
cient than  in  Penmanship.  Our  teachers,  generally,  are  entirely 
unqualified  to  instruct  in  this  department,  and  the  habits  the  child- 
ren acquire  under  their  superintendence,  are  almost  universally 
bad.  The  idea  that  a  child  should  not  begin  to  write  till  it  ar- 
rives to  a  certain  specified  age  is  altogether  incorrect.  It  cannot 
begin  too  early  to  make  letters,  draw  diagrams,  or  imitate  other 
objects  of  sight  with  a  slate  and  pencil.  After  just  ideas  of  let- 
ters are  thus  obtained,  he  may  more  readily  acquire  the  use  of 
the  pen,  and  an  easy,  rapid  style  of  writing.  We  would  recom- 
mend the  universal  use  of  slates  for  young  children,  good  printed 
copies  for  older  ones,  and  die  writing  of  select  pieces  of  com- 
position for  the  oldest  in  our  schools.  Connected  with  this 
subject,  the  drawing  of  maps,  and  the  elementary  principles  of 
linear  drawing,  may  with  propriety  be  recommended. 

In  teaching  arithmetic  and  tlie  elementary  principles  of  Math- 
ematics, the  first  object  should  be  to  give  a  just  idea  of  number ; 
and  each  successive  step,  from  the  simple  to  the  more  difficult, 
in  teaching  dieir  combination,  should  be  made  perfecdy  intelli- 
gible by  frequent  simple  illustrations,  as  in  other  branches,  by 
verbal  explanaUons,  operations  on  the  black  board,  or  by  other 
sensible  objects.  Taught  in  this  manner,  no  science  is  better 
calculated  to  strengthen  the  reasoning  powers  of  children,  and 
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no  age  is  too  young  for  commencing  its  acquisition.  While,  how-' 
ever,  we  disapprove  of  the  old  system  of  written  arithmetic,  we 
do  not  approve  of  laying  it  aside  entirely.  Rules  should  be  laid 
down  as  the  result  of  certain  mental  operations.  A  knowledge 
of  tliis  science,  it  seems  to  us,  can  be  best  acquired  by  a  combi- 
nation of  the  two  systems.  Every  child,  tliat  can  answer  a 
question  mentally,  ought  also  to  be  able  to  do  it  equally  quick 
and  correct  by  writing  the  operation  at  length  on  tlie  black  board 
or  slate.  The  study  of  Book  Keeping  and  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  Algebra  and  Geometry,  are  strongly  recommended  to 
the  most  fonvard  scholars  in  our  common  schools. 

In  Geography,  the  first  step  in  a  family  should  be  to  show  a 
child  a  plan  of  its  own  dwelling-house,  and  by  familiar  conversa- 
tion, describe  its  several  parts,  and  tlien  require  the  child  to  do 
it.  A  plan  of  the  district  or  town  should  be  in  every  schod, 
and  be  described  in  like  manner.  Such  plans  of  objects  which 
a  child  has  seen,  are  easily  understood,  and  are  necessary  to  pre- 
pare him  to  obtain  just  ideas  of  county,  state,  or  other  maps» 
Geographical  and  Astronomical  definitions,  which  usually  pre- 
cede the  study  of  descriptive  geography  in  our  school-books, 
are  out  of  place.  This  science  is  almost  universally  taught  to 
young  children  ;  and  with  them,  that  system  which  shall  begin  at 
home,  regularly  advance,  and  shall  define  each  new  principle 
which  it  meets,  will  be  most  successful.  The  lessons  should 
always  be  illustrated  by  diagrams  on  the  black  board  or  slates* 
As  soon  as  the  scholar  is  sufficiently  advanced,  he  should  be 
required  to  draw  maps  on  paper.  The  science  of  Astronomy 
should  follow  that  of  Geography,  and  it  cannot  be  successfully 
taught  without  diagrams,  copious  illustrations  on  the  black  board, 
or   apparatus. 

Grammar,  taught  according  to  the  common  system,  is  pro- 
ductive of  very  little  practical  good.  A  mere  knowledge  of 
parsing  does  not  give  a  person  the  use  of  language.  The  induc- 
tive method,  which  commences  with  learning  to  express  the 
most  simple  and  proceeds  to  the  more  complex  ideas,  arriving 
at  just  rules  for  their  construction  at  each  step  of  its  progress, 
seems  to  be  the  most  natural,  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  language. 
The  scholar  should  be  required  to  make  the  application  of  every 
nile,  in  tmriting,  not  merely  in  the  examples  laid  down  in  his 
text  book,  but  in  describing  other  objects.  In  classes  suffi- 
ciently advanced,  the  committee  here  recommend  that  rhetoric 
and  logic,  tlie  history  of  tlie  United  States  and  its  civil  and  polit- 
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ical  institutions  should  be  studied.  As  we  believe  no  book  has 
hitherto  existed  on  the  last  subject,  it  is  proper  to  mention  that 
Sullivan's  Political  Class  Book  is  expressly  adapted  to  this 
qbject. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that  it  be  one  of  the 
daily  exercises  of  the  teacher  to  read  a  select  portion  of  tlie 
Bible  before  his  scholars ;  and  they  ought  to  be  taught  to  re- 
gard it  not  as  an  ordinary  book,  but  as  a  divine  revelation  of 
truth. 

If  all  school-committees  would  require  of  the  teachers  in  each 
district  to  keep  records  of  their  schools,  specifying  the  name, 
age,  parent's,  master's,  or  guardian's  name,  when  admitted^  when 
left,  days  attendance,  absent,  and  tardy,  and  progress  of  every 
scholar,  general  remarks  on  the  system  of  instruction  pursued, 
&c,  it  would  be  of  great  general  benefit.  An  abstract  from 
these  returns  might  be  made  and  transmitted  to  the  county  Ly- 
ceum or  some  other  channel,  through  which  it  might  go  to  tlie 
public.  This  system  has  already  had  a  very  favorable  influence 
in  our  towns  where  it  has  been  adopted,  and  the  influence  else- 
where, we  have  no  doubt,  would  be  the  same.  It  furnishes 
the  best  report  for  a  town  school-committee  which  ought  annu- 
ally to  be  made. 

Your  committee  might  remark  on  other  branches  sometimes 
taught  in  our  schools,  and  enlarge  on  those  already  adverted  to, 
but  sufficient  has  been  said  to  call  the  attention  of  tliis  Lyceum 
and  the  public  to  evils  in  our  common  school,  s}^stem,  which 

*To  be  hated,  need  but  to  be  seen.' 

Respectfully  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Lemuel  Shattuck,  Chairman. 

Cooc«rd,  Nov.  6th,  1830. 


Art.  VII.  —  Scientific  Tracts. 

[Prepared  for  the  Annals  of  Education.] 

SeienHfic  TVacUy  designed  for  Entertainment  and  Instruction ,  and 
adtqftedto  Lyceums^  Schoolst  and  Families.  Conducted  by  Josiah 
HoLBROOK  and  others.  Vol,  /.,  Nbs,  L  and  IL*  Boston :  Carter  and 
Hendee.    1830. 

A  short  notice  of  tliis  series  of  tracts,  illustrated  by  an 
extract,  was  given  in  a  previous  number  of  the  Journal.     They 

*  Since  the  preparation  of  this  article.  No.  III.  has  appeared. 
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are  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  great  mass  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  purport  t)  be  intended  for  companions  in  families, 
visiters  to  schools,  ai  id  instructers  to  lyceum^.  To  accomplish  in 
the  most  effectual  ra  anner  the  objects  proposed,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary ic  enlist  a  VrU-iitv  of  talent  and  to  exhibit  in  a  most  popular 
and  practical  man  "«er,  subjects  in  every  department  oi  useful 
knowledge.  The  plan  does  not  contemplate  complete  systems 
of  the  abstract  sciences,  or  the  writing  of  learned  treatises, 
which  it  requires  long  study  to  comprehend ;  but  to  present  to 
the  public,  devoid  of  technicalities,  the  most  instructive  and 
useful  points,  connected  with  the  physical  sciences,  natural  his- 
tory, mathematics,  astronomy,  polidcal  economy,  agriculture, 
and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  two  first  numbers,  on  the  At- 
mosphere, and  Geology,  the  publishers  need  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  to  tlieir  subscribers  as  specimens  of  the  plan  they 
will  pursue. 

Aside  from  our  views  of  the  general  utility  of  these  tracts,  we 
wish  to  present  a  few  thoughts  on  the  importance  of  calling 
the  attention  of  the  community  to  the  subject  of  the  second 
number.  Men  have  always  searched  with  great  cupidity  after 
those  mineral  treasures  on  which  universal  demand  has  stamped 
a  value ;  and  yet,  very  little  interest  has  been  felt,  until  within 
a  short  period,  in  the  manner  of  their  occurrence,  or  in  any- 
thing relating  to  the  internal  structure  of  the  earth. 

Chemistry,  botany,  astronomy,  all  the  physical  sciences, 
except  that  of  geology,  have  been  long  and  successfully  cultiva- 
ted ;  but,  till  within  fifi^  years,  this  had  scarcely  arrested  the  at- 
tention of  pliilosophers.  In  our  own  country,  the  attention  to  this 
science  has  been  still  more  recent.  Our  statesmen  and  philo- 
sophers, who  entered  the  scenes  of  public  life  before  it  became 
a  requisite  of  liberal  education,  might  now  receive  instruction 
form  many  of  the  pupils  of  our  infant  schools.  Our  predeces- 
sors no  more  thought  of  establishing  professorships  of  geology, 
than  of  phrenology,  and  had  they  been  so  disposed,  there  were 
no  text  books  fron^  which  to  obtain  any  correct  ideas  of  the 
system. 

A  change  has  within  a  few  years  taken  place  for  the  better, 
but  in  no  decree  to  the  extent  which  the  subject  demands.  It 
is  only  in  a  few  of  our  colleges,  that  the  professor  of  natural  his- 
tory is  required  or  chooses  to  give  lectures  to  his  pupils  on 
geology ;  and  to  the  graduates  of  these  few,  an  acquamtance 
with  it  has  been  almost  entirely  confined.    In  our  common 
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schools  and  academies,  youth  are  instructed  in  almost  every 
other  branch  of  education  but  this,  all  of  them,  indeed,  studies 
of  positive  utility,  so  far  as  they  discipline  and  strengthen  the 
mind.  In  consequence  of  this  neglect,  not  only  is  tlie  name  of 
this  science  generally  unknown,  but  the  idea  of  any  attention  to 
the  earth,  disconnected  with  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  would 
be  considered  absurd.  The  curiosity  and  the  ridicule  bestowed 
on  geological  surveyors  and  mineral  collectors  might  afford  an 
apt  illustration  of  this  remark.  A  geologist  in  a  retired  town, 
engaged  in  his  examination  of  rocks,  is  often  surrounded  by  a 
collection  of  individuals,  eyeing  him  with  contempt;  pity,  or  sus- 

Eicion.  One  of  them,  perhaps,  more  intelligent  than  the  rest, 
as  heard  of  these  '  stone-seekers,'  and  laughs  at  his  foolishness 
in  expending  time  and  money  in  hammering  on  ledges  and 
stone  walls.  Another,  more  ignorant,  conjectures  him  to  be  a 
man  of  deluded  mind,  whose  mania  is  the  search  after  some 
philosopher's  stone ;  while  it  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  that 
the  owner  of  the  territory  examined,  imagines  that  the  mineral- 
ogist has  discovered  some  precious  stone  or  metal  upon  his 
lands,  and  is  filled  with  solicitude  lest  he  should  lose  some  of 
the  fancied  treasure. 

There  is  another  class  of  facts  which  strikingly  illustrates  the 
prevailing  ignorance  of  geology.  The  successful  discovery,  in 
various  parts  of  our  country,  of  valuable  earths,  rocks,  and 
metals,  has  prompted  a  spirit  of  ignorant  examination  in  districts 
where  they  had  not  been  hitherto  found.  And  how  often,  as 
the  fruits  of  such  attempts,  or  of  chance  discovery,  are  scientific 
men  presented,  sometimes  with  a  mysterious  solemnity,  with 
common  specimens,  which  the  owners  considered  invaluable. 
One  uncovers  a  two  inch  diamond,  represented  by  a  crystal  of 
quartz ;  another  is  rich  with  a  specimen  of  silver  ore,  changing, 
by  the  talismanic  touch  of  tlie  philosopher,  into  shining  mica ; 
and  agam,  an  untold  weight  of  gold,  in  the  form  of  iron  pyrites, 
proves  that  ^all  is  not  gold  that  glitters.'  But  these  are 
mstances  in  which  the  ludicrousness  of  the  facts  blinds  us  to  the 
blameable  cause  of  ignorance.  Reference  can  be  made  to  facts 
involvbg  greater  interests,  where  serious  errors  and  losses  arose 
from  a  want  of  information  which  education  might  have  easily  sup- 
plied. Great  expense  has  at  times  been  incurred  by  individuals 
m  pursuit  of  '  treasures  of  the  earth,'  supposed,  with  or  without 
reason,  to  exist  concealed,  because  they  know  other  people 
have  mined  and  obtained  wealth,  or  because,  as  they  avow, 
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ihey  have  actually  obtained  specimens  of  the  mineral  they  seek. 
In  one  town  in  New  England,  on  the  strength  of  this  last  reason, 
a  thousand  dollars  were  expended  to  reach  the  vein  of  a  tin 
mine ;  and  ahhough  told  that  but  one  crystal  had  been  found  in 
the  United  States  of  the  ore,  yet  tliey  had  no  doubt  their  spe- 
cimens of  tin-colored  mica,  were  indicative  of  a  tin  mine.  Of 
the  same  class  of  mistaken  expenditures  on  false  promises,  are 
the  numerous  attempts  to  find  mineral  coal,  where  it  is  indicat- 
ed by  nothing  but  dark  rock  or  eartli.  In  one  of  the  largest 
towns  in  Vermont,  the  inhabitants  have  expended  several 
thousand  dollars  in  boring  for  a  salt  spring,  upwards  of  one 
thousand  feet,  through  solid  rock,  to  obtain  salt  from  strata, 
which  the  most  superficial  student  in  geological  formations 
could  have  told  them  never  would  yield  it.  The  laws  of  Mas- 
sachusetts themselves  show  that  in  one  instance  at  least,  the 
misplaced  enthusiasm  of  some,  had  obtained  an  act  of  incorpo- 
ration for  a  company  with  a  capital  of  eighty  thousand  dollars, 
to  prosecute  the  working  of  a  silver  mine. 

These  instances  have  been  cited  only  to  exhibit  the  state  of 
society  on  the  subject  of  geology,  and  by  no  means  to  throw  ridi- 
cule on  those  who  have  generously  shown  their  disposition  as 
far  as  instruction  was  afforded  them,  to  bring  forth  for  the  public, 
what  theybelieved  had  been  bestowed  by  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence. They  should,  however,  serve  as  examples  to  excite 
the  community  to  reflect  on  the  propriety  of  an  mcreased  gene- 
ral attention  to  the  subject.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  its  light 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  scientific  men  ;  entire  ignorance  has 
never  relied  and  cannot  rely  on  the  opinions  of  mere  philosophers. 
Some  instruction  in  the  science  should  be  communicated  to 
every  class  of  the  community,  and  in  a  science  so  highly  prac- 
tical in  its  effects,  there  are  not  wanting  motives  to  stimulate 
very  many  to  the  necessary  exertion.  All  classes  of  builders, 
tne  agncuhurist,  the  miner,  and  the  artist,  can  successfully  apply 
It  to  their  occupations.  ^    "^^ 

tance  f*  ^on^'ction  of  the  truth  of  these  views,  of  the  impor- 
4>A,  n  ?•  S^°'°S'cal  knowledge,  we  hope  some  fHends  of  general 
sembat°d  ?  r  ^^^"  prompted  to  inquire,  how  shall  it  be  dis- 
threew*  •  ,  ^'3^  ^^  *lone  cheaply  and  expeditiously  in  these 
2  Rv  M^  J-"  ^  Personal  examination  of  a  cabinet  of  minerals : 
s^me  n«rr  "^  '^.""'•es  before  lyceums :  3.  By  the  perusal  of 
the  follo^„  "  ^'^u^f  •  -^"^  these  three  objects  can  be  gained  by 
•oUowing  methods.  A  coUection  of  one  lundred  simple  tnml 
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rals  with  their  compounds,  is  amply  sufficient  to  give  a  general 
knowledge  of  geolog)',  and  these  specimens  can  be  obtained  in 
Boston,  labelled  and  described,  for  less  than  twenty  dollars  a 
set.  It  is  not  necessary  to  obtain  an  immense  collection  of  all 
the  varieties  of  the  mineral  creation  in  tlie  world,  but  simply  the 
common  minerals,  the  knowledge  of  which,  by  critical  exami- 
nation of  their  external  character  and  physical  properties,  may  be 
employed  to  actual  advantage ;  a  small  collection  of  such  being 
of  infinitely  greater  value  to  a  learner,  than  an  extensive  cabinet, 
containing  only  the  uncommon  and  costly  minerals  that  have 
been  but  rarely  formed  in  the  laboratory  of  nature,  and  the 
value  attached  to  which  is  in  tlie  inverse  ratio  of  their  prac- 
tical utility.  As  we  cannot  have  lectures  before  lyceums  with- 
out lecturers,  it  ought  to  be  considered  the  duty  of  the  teacher 
of  some  school  in  each  town  or  some  other  intelligent  man,  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  science,  by  the  study  of  the 
principal  works  on  tlie  subject,  and  prepare  a  course  of  half 
a  dozen  lectures,  to  be  delivered  before  the  lyceum,  at  the 
same  time  exliibiting  specimens  to  be  passed  around  the  hall 
during  bis  discourse.  And,  what  will  be  more  generally  effi- 
cient than  this,  there  should  be  published  a  popular  text  book 
for  schools,  comprising  a  complete  system  of  the  structure  of  the 
earth,  with  a  description  of  the  rocks.  The  autlior  of  such  a 
work  should  endeavor  to  keep  himself  free  from  all  theoretical 
and  technical  language,  not  present  any  peculiar  views,  or 
endeavor  to  establish  hypotheses  for  the  support  of  a  party. 
Teachers  should  make  it  tlie  ally  and  companion  of  school 
books  on  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  illustrating  the 
whole  by  specimens;  and  publishers  should  afford  it  at  a  cheap, 
reasonable  rate,  to  give  it  a  greater  circulation,  making  it  acces- 
sible to  all  classes. 

Possessing  these  views  of  this  science,  we  cordiaDy  greet 
this  tract  on  geology  as  an  entering  wedge,  and  as  one  means 
of  rendering  its  study  universally  popular.  Some  persons  are 
deterred  from  the  perusal  of  such  tracts,  by  uncommon,  forbid- 
ding n^mes ;  but  we  presume  those  for  whom  this  tract  was 
intended,  who  can  be  induced  to  read  it,  will  be  stimulated 
to  learn  something  more  of  diose  interesting  facts,  to  inquire  for 
a  work  more  systematically  arranged.  Every  item  of  know- 
ledge gained  by  individuals  is  so  much  gain  to  the  community. 
Knowledge  is  power.  '  There  is  no  kind  of  information,  how- 
ever trivial,  that  is  to  be  despised,  and  if  I  could  know,  without 
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trouble,  the  position  of  the  highest  stone  on  Chimborazo,  I  should 
say,  let  me  know  it,  and  the  knowledge  may  be  at  some  time 
turned  to  account.'  Let  it  be  the  aim  of  educators  and  instruct- 
ers,  to  impart  to  those  with  whom  they  are  connected,  as  great 
an  amount  of  information  on  all  the  physical  sciences  as  possi- 
ble ;  and  may  our  population  be  able  to  understand  the  poet 
when  he  finds 

*  Toni^ues  in  trees,  books  in  the  nmnioff  brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everyming.' 


Art.  Vin.  —  Epitome  op  Universal  Geographt. 

•^n  Epitome  of  Universal  Geography,  or  a  Description  of  the  various 

Countries  of  the  CfUhe,  toith  a  view  to  their  Political  Condition  at  the 

present  Time ;  tdth  sixty  Maps.  By  Nathan  Hale.  12mo.  pp.  404. 

Few  men  in  our  country,  we  are  persuaded,  are  better  quali- 
fied to  write  a  work  of  the  kind  described  in  diis  title,  than  Mr 
Hale,  We  need  such  a  work,  frequently  reprinted,  from  some 
one  like  this  gentleman,  familiar  with  passing  political  events,  if 
it  were  only  to  supply  the  chasms  and  correct  ihe  errors  of  the 
larger  works,  whose  early  volumes  must  be  out  of  date,  before 
the  later  ones  are  printed  ;  for  even  the  present  work  already 
requires  some  changes.  We  regret  that  the  author  has  not  added 
the  tables  referred  to  in  .the  preface ;  but  in  its  present  form,  as 
a  recentj  correct,  and  convenient  manual  for  reference,  we 
think  that  it  deserves  a  place  in  every  study  and  every  fam- 
ily ;  and  its  cheapness,  and  the  insertion  of  sixty  wood  cut 
maps,  will  render  it  acceptable  to  many.  In  adapting  it  for  re- 
ference, however,  we  conceive  it  is  rendered  unsuitable  for  in- 
struction. The  first  book  on  Geography  should  proceed  by 
an  induction  of  particulars.  But  in  a  later  and  more  complete 
course  of  study,  (and  in  such  a  course  only  can  this  work  be 
employed,)  facts  should  be  traced  to  causes  and  combioed  into 
principles.  To  accustom  the  pupil  to  look  upon  the  earth  merely 
as  its  kings  have  parcelled  it  out  among  themselves,  to  speak  of 
mountains,  and  rivers,  and  climates,  and  vegetables,  and  ani- 
mals as  belonging  to  one  of  these  arbitrary  divisions,  varying 
with  every  revolution  and  every  treaty,  and  to  keep  out  of  view 
in  this  way,  the  original  and  immutable  boundaries  and  charac- 
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ter  which  the  Creator  has  established  in  the  various  portions  of 
the  globe,  is  to  give  imperfect,  disjointed,  and  often  false  views 
of  this  important  subject.  It  separates  facts  naturally  connect- 
ed. It  unites  the  most  dissimilar.  It  accustoms  the  pupil  to 
that  association  by  juxtaposition,  which  is  characteristic  of  im- 
mature and  uncultivated  minds,  which  leads  them  to  connect 
objects  merely  because  they  are  near  each  other,  and  often  lays 
the  foundation  for  habits  of  incorrect  reasoning.  It  does  nothing 
to  promote  the  development  of  the  reason,  or  the  habit  of  in- 
vestigation, or  the  discipline  of  the  mind,  for  which  Geography 
may  be  so  happily  employed  ;  and  would  deprive  our  schools 
of  almost  tlie  only  exercise  which  is  not  merely  mechanical,  and 
which  is  made  to  subserve  these  great  ends  of  education. 

Wood  cut  maps  were  used  for  illustration  in  tlie  '  System  of 
Universal  Geography '  published  in  1824,  and  measures  were 
taken  for  preparing  a  complete  set  on  the  plan  of  this  work. 
But  the  project  was  laid  aside,  chiefly  from  the  conviction  of 
the  importance  of  seeing  countries  as  much  as  possible  in  their 
connexion  and  comparative  size ;  but  in  part  also  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  giving  to  these  maps  that  precision  and  beauty  which 
are  desirable  in  a  school-book.  Both  difficulties  we  think  will 
be  found  connected  with  the  maps  of  the  work  before  us,  if  used 
for  instruction ;  tliough  we  still  consider  these  also  a  useful 
present  to  those  who  cannot  procure  larger  works  for  reference. 
For  this  purpose,  and  in  aid  of  our  Lyceums,  we  believe  Mr 
Hale's  work  deserves,  and  will  gain,  an  extensive  circulation. 


Art.  IX.  —  State  of  Education  in  Russia. 

Perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  presents  us  with  refinement 
and  barbarism  in  a  more  singular  contrast  tlian  Russia.  Through 
the  kindness  of  a  friend,  we  have  been  allowed  to  extract  the 
following  sketch  of  the  state  of  education  there,  from  a  valuable 
work  by  Schintzler,  recently  published  at  Paris,  entitled  Statis- 
iique  et  Itineraire  de  Russie.  It  will  serve  as  some  consolation, 
perhaps,  in  contrast  witli  the  views  we  are  compelled  to  give  of 
our  own  country. 
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In  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Odessa,  and  Riga,  the  traveller  finds 
every  important  branch  of  science,  art,  industry,  and  luxury  ; 
but  in  the  country  generally,  tliere  is  every  state  of  society, 
down  to  absolute  barbarism.  The  number  of  well-educated 
persons  is  very  small,  and  chiefly  merchants,  nobles,  and  foreign- 
ers. Peter  tlie  Great  gave  the  first  impulse  to  literature,  and 
caused  types  to  be  founded  for  printing  in  a  new  and  improved 
character.  He  established  fiftyone  schools  for  tlie  common 
people.  Catharine  II.  founded  one  hundred  and  fifty  more. 
Alexander,  one  hundred  and  forty,  besides  other  institutions. 
Thirteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  fortynine  Russian  works 
have  been  published,  one  tliird  of  which  are  translations.  In 
1800,  there  were  only  one  thousand.  In  1815,  sixtyone  presses 
printed  five  hundred  and  eightythree  works  in  different  languages. 
The  knowledge  of  the  Russians  is,  to  a  great  extent,  acquired 
by  imitation  more  than  by  invention,  and  therefore  it  is  generally 
superficial  rather  tlian  solid.  They  are  acquainted  with  nume- 
rous languages. 

The  peasantry  are  plunged  in  ignorance,  and  consequent  in- 
difference to  improvement.  The  inhabitants  of  Litde  Russia  are 
superior  to  the  rest. 

The  sciences  are  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners  patronised  for  this  purpose  by  the  government,  some 
of  whom,  as  Euler,  Klaprotli,  Palas,  Kotzebue,  and  Adelung, 
are  among  the  most  celebrated  men  of  Europe.  The  arts 
are  also  in  a  good  state. 

The  Libraries  are,  the  Imperial  Library,  containing  three  hun- 
dred thousand  volumes  and  thirteen  thousand  manuscripts  ;  the 
Hermitage  Library,  one  hundred  thousand  ;  that  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  one  hundred  thousand  ;  the  Marble-Palace  Library, 
thirty  thousand  ;  the  Imperial  Library  of  Moscow,  thirty  thou- 
sand. There  are  botanic  gardens  at  St  Petersburg,  Moscow, 
Wilna,  Dorpat,  and  Govenki.  There  are  also  a  numlaer  of  lite- 
rary, agricultural,  and  philanthropic  societies. 

For  the  purpose  of  education,  Russia  is  divided  into  seven 
districts,  each  containing  a  university,  under  the  direction  of  a 
curator,  all  of  which  are  subject  to  the  minister  of  instruction. 
They  contain  about  three  thousand  students.  Wilna  and  Dorpat 
are  the  most  distinguished. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  professors  and 
students  in  each. 

Pliues,  Prof,      Stud. 

Wilna, 42  927 

Dorpat, 39  363 

Hclsingfora,  (formerly  at  Abo),          .  40  338 

Moscow, 59  820 

Kharkof,            43  337 

Kasan, 34  118 

St  Petersburg, 38  01 

Besides  these  universities,  tliere  are  numerous  superior  semi- 
naries for  law,  theology,  medicine,  and  classical  learning.  The 
Pedagogical  Institution  at  St  Petersburg,  is  on  tlie  same  footing 
with  the  universities.  The  students  have  three  courses,  each  of 
which  occupies  two  years,  the  last,  devoted  to  pedagogical 
science.  Theology  is  taught  at  Kiev,  Moscow,  St  Petersburg, 
Kasan,  and  in  filtyfive  seminaries,  containing  in  all,  twentysix 
thousand  pupils,  and  four  hundred  and  twentyseven  professors. 

Tliere  are  also  schools  for  ilie  military  sciences,  and  tlie  Ori- 
ental languages,  for  mines,  forests,  naval  affairs,  commerce,  the 
arts,  and  other  special  objects.  The  military  schools  contain 
three  thousand  pupils,  and  the  school  of  navigation,  thirty.  The 
schools  for  teaching  the  arts  are  one  hundred  and  thirty  two  in 
number. 

There  is  a  certain  number  of  gymnasia  in  each  district, 
amounting  in  all  to  fifty  five,  and  many  oUicr  secondary  schools. 
There  are  two  hundred  and  fortyscven  private  boarding  schools, 
subject  to  die  control  of  the  university,  thirtyeiji;ht  of  which,  are 
at  St  Petersburg,  and  ihirtyone  at  Moscow.  The  whole  number 
of  primary  district  schools  is  intended  to  be  five  hundred  and 
eleven,  but  not  more  than  one  diird  are  in  existence.  There 
are  others  established  by  regal  or  private  munificence,  of  die 
same  character.  There  are  also  scliools  for  forming  elementary 
teachers.  The  elementary  or  parish  schools,  are  multiply inp:, 
])ut  are  fiir  below  the  necessities  of  die  country  in  general. 
They  are  the  most  numerous  in  the  liallic  provincx's,  and  amonp; 
tlie  German  colonists  on  the  Volga.  The  latter,  fiftyseven  diou- 
sand  in  number,  have  eleven  thousand  (children  at  school. 

The  government  of  Wilna  has  the  most  sch(X)ls,  and  next, 
that  of  livonia,  which  contains  one  hundred  and  fourteen  schools 
an/l  four  diousand  one  hundred  and  twelve  pupils,  for  a  j)opida- 
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tion  of  seven  hundred  thousand,  or  one  to  CMie  hundred  and 
seventy  souls.  Yenisseisk  is  the  darkest  province,  and  has  but 
two  scliools  and  eis;htyone  pupils,  in  a  population  of  one  hun- 
dred and  diirtyfivc  thousand,  or  one  to  sixteen  hundred  persons. 

hihah.  Schools,        PupUi, 

Irkutsk  contains,  400,500  6  9^5 

Orenburg,  1,043,500  5  259 

The  public  establishments  contaiUi      .        .        .    69,269 
The  clerical  schools, 45,851 

Amount, 115,110 

The  whole  number  of  pupils,  including  private  establishments, 
may  amount  to  one  himdred  and  fifty  tliousand,  or  one  in  three 
hundred  and  sixtyseven.  Three  millions  of  rubles  are  paid 
annually  for  public  instrucdon. 

The  number  of  periodicals  which  have  appeared,  are  two 
hundred  and  thirty,  of  which  seventydiree  now  exist  in  twelve 
different  languages.  The  Abeille  du  Nord,  probably  has  the 
most  subscribers.  The  nobility  pride  themselves  in  rivalling 
other  countries  in  cultivation,  and  they  often  surpass  foreigners 
in  manners  and  refinement.  They  consider  it  no  degradation 
to  cultivate  the  arts  and  sciences  diemselves,  and  diey  are 
beginning  to  attend  to  die  improvement  of  the  lower  ranks.  The 
peasantry  are  advancing  in  civilization,  and  tlie  number  of  free 
laborers  is  increasing. 


NOTICES 


A  School  Dictionary  of  Selected  Words  according  to  the  Or- 
thogra[)hy  of  Webster,  with  a  Key  to  Etymology,  being  Intro- 
ductory to  a  Svstem  of  Practical  Analysis.  By  Aaron  Ely. 
New  York.     1830.  18mo.  pp.  140. 

The  principal  object  of  this  work  i.s  to  present  to  the  pupil  a  selection  of 
words  to  be  committed  to  memory.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
amonn;  teachers  in  re;£rard  to  the  expediency  of  ter'clunEi  definitions  at  all  in 
this  way.  The  metliod  is  however  exlensivclv  practised,  and  a  selection  like 
this  must  preatly  promote  the  obj(;cts  aimed  a't,  where  the  plan  is  pursued. 
The  appendix  seems  to  us  quite  valuable.  It  contains,  in  the  first  place,  a 
list  of  the  most  important  prefixes  in  our  languatre,  with  their  definitions; 
such  as  ad,  aCy  as,  pre,  pro,  sub,  &c.    These  are  arranged  and  defined  in 
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■aeh  a  manner  as  to  be  easily  understood  and  remembered  by  the  pupiK 
There  follows,  then,  a  considerable  number  oijnimitivt  words,  with  the  vari- 
ous derivations  coming  from  them,  by  their  combination  with  these  prefixes. 
They  are  arranged  in  the  following  manner.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
first  column,  marked  D.  gives  the  definition  of  the  prefix ;  the  second,  the 
prefix  itself;  the  third,  the  form  of  the  verb ;  the  fourth,  that  of  the  noun  ', 
and  the  fiflh,  that  of  the  adjective. 
Sfibo.    Latin,  to  breathe,  to  throw  out  gently. 


D. 

P. 

V. 

N. 

A. 

in 

in 

spire 

ation 

ed. 

again 
through 

re 

per 

spire 
spire 

atton 
atton 

ory 
ory 

with 

con 

spire 

acy 

ing 

to 

a 

spire 

fUton 

ing 

beyond 

tran 

spire 

fUion 

ing 

Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  containing  the  principles  and  mod- 
em theory  of  the  science,  with  its  application  to  the  arts,  manu- 
factures, and  medicine.  For  the  use  of  seminaries  of  learning 
and  private  students.  Translated  from  '  Le  Dictionnaire  de 
Chimic  approuve  par  Vauquelir.'  Including  the  most  recent 
discoveries  and  doctrines  of  the  science,  with  additions  and 
notes,  by  Mrs  Almira  H.  Lincoln,  vice-principal  of  Troy  Fe- 
male Seminary,  author  of  '  Familiar  Lectures  on  Botany.* 
New  York.     1830.    12mo.  pp.  631. 

This  work  was  prepared  by  the  translator  at  the  request  of  Professor  Eaton 
of  the  Rensselaer  school.  We  cannot  give  a  better  evidence  of  its  scientific 
character,  than  the  remarks  of  Professor  Silliman,  who  styles  it  *  a  learned, 
judicious,  and  able  performance,'  and  expresses  his  belief,  *  that  it  will  answer 
a  valuable  purpose,  both  to  the  learners  and  teachers  of  the  science.'  The 
style  is  what  it  should  be,  in  a  work  of  this  kind  —  very  concise,  and  yet 
clear  and  accurate.  The  sketch  of  elementary  chemistry  at  the  end,  is  exe- 
cuted in  the  same  manner,  and  the  whole  is  liighly  creditable  to  a  translator 
engaged  in  the  labors  of  a  seminary  so  extensive  as  that  of  Troy. 

Tales  of  Travels  west  of  the  Mississippi.  By  Solomon 
Bell,  Late  Keeper  of  the  Traveller's  Library,  Province- 
House  Court,  Boston.  With  a  Map  and  numerous  Engravings. 
Boston.     1830. 

This  book  furnishes  useful  and  entertaining  reading  for  a  class  of  readers 
whom  it  is  rather  difficult  to  suit,  —  youth  just  beginnine  to  feel  that  their 
minds  are  above  what  commonly  js;o  under  the  name  of  juvenile  books,  and 
who  are  in  search  of  something  fitted  to  gratify  a  more  manly  and  rational 
taste. 

Narrative  writing  is  decidedly  the  most  attractive  to  the  young  mind,  and 
when  combined  with  description,  as  it  is  in  the  relations  of  travellers,  its  in- 
terest is  greatly  enhanced.  There  is  much  unobtrusive  instruction  emanat- 
ing from  such  forms  of  composition.  The  love  of  nature  is  thus  silently 
cherished,  a  general  sympatlietic  interest  in  the  condition  and  the  welfare  of 
man  is  strengthened  in  the  young  mind,  and  a  preparation  made  for  the  exer- 
ciie  of  active  l>enevolence.    Romance  is  here  enjoyed  without  the  question- 
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able  aid  of  fiction.    The  Imagination  moves  in  Ideal  worlds,  without  losing  iti 
relish  for  real  and  u»cful  employment. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  Author  of  this  work,  seems  to  promise  much  in- 
teresting and  useful  reading  to  the  young,  in  a  form  well  suited  to  juvenile 
taste.     We  hope  the  enterprise  will  prove  as  successful  as  it  is  meritorious. 

Mathematical  Tables ;  comprising  Logarithms  of  Numbers, 
Logarithmic  Sines,  Tangents  and  Secants,  Natural  Sines,  Me- 
ridional Parts,  Difference  of  Latitude  and  Departure,  Astro- 
nomical Refractions,  &c.  Stereotype  edition.  Boston.  8vo.  pp. 
80. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  very  neat  volume  lately  published  by  Carter  & 
Hendee.  The  want  which  it  is  likely  to  supply,  has  been  long  felt  by  math- 
ematical Htudents  and  teachers,  who  have  often  been  obliged,  with  the 
greatest  inconvenience,  to  make  one  set  of  tables  serve  a  whole  class,  thus 
rendering  almost  unavoidable,  an  ignorance  of  the  mo<ie  of  finding  logarithms, 
and  a  want  of  that  expertness  in  u^ing  them  which  nothing  but  practice  can 
give.  So  long  as  Navigation,  Surveying,  indeed  so  long  as  numbers  exist, 
Jogarithiitic  tables  must  be  in  use,  and  the  accuracy  and  despatch  with  which 
calculations  in  the  diffeicnt  branches  of  mathematics  can  be  made,  depend, 
of  course,  upon  the  accuracy  and  convenient  arrangement  of  the  tables  em- 
ployed. 

it  is  not  sufHcient  that  they  should  be  appended  to  folios  and  quartos  of 
mathematical  works,  in  so  expensive  a  shape  as  to  be  accessible  to  very  few 
students. — A  manual  is  wanted,  like  the  one  before  us,  which  contains  all  the 
tables  necessary  in  the  most  complex  calculations,  in  a  thin  octavo  of  80 
pages. 

One  prominent  superiority  which  these  tables  have  over  many  in  use 
among  us,  is,  that  the  logarithms  are  carried  to  seven  decimal  places  instead 
of  five,  a  difference  materially  affecting  the  accuracy  of  a  result  in  an  ex- 
tended operation.  In  the  tables  of  the  logarithms  of  numbers,  sines,  cosines, 
&c,  are  columns  of  differences  between  the  logarithm  of  one  number  or  ans^le 
and  the  succeeding,  which  are  not  to  bo  found  in  tables  generally,  and  which 
save  the  student  much  necessary  labor.  The  explanations  in  the  introduc- 
tion, of  the  mode  of  finding  and  using  lojrarithms  are  very  clear  and  distinct 
In  the  table  of  Meridional  parts  also,  there  is  a  great  improvement  upon  most 
tables  in  use.  The  student  need  not  be  told,  that  arcs  of  Meridians,  in  Mcr- 
cator's  chart,  differ  according  to  their  distance  from  the  equator,  that  is,  all 
the  Meridians  being  made  parallel,  and  the  parallels  of  latitude,  of  course, 
equal,  in  order  to  preserve  the  true  relation  between  them,  the  meridional 
arcs  are  increased  in  a  certain  ratio. — These  meridional  arcs,  in  the  Mathe- 
matical Tables  are  reduced  to  geographical  miles  for  every  minute  of  lati- 
tude—in many  tables  this  is  done  for  every  ten  minutes. 

The  Fourth  Class  Book,  containing  Lessons  on  Reading 
for  the  Younger  Classes  in  Schools.  Second  edition,  pp.  136. 
18mo. 

The  Child's  Guide,  comprising  Familiar  Lessons  designed  to 
aid  in  Correct  Reading,  Spelling,  Defining,  Thinking  and  Acting, 
pp.  178.  18mo. 

Tho  title  of  the  last  work  points  out  the  objects  which  we  think  should  be 
kept  in  view  in  forming  reading  books  for  children;  and  we  have  seldom  seen 
books  so. well  adapted  to  them.    They  describe  subjects  which  children  can 
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eomprtJiend,  In  langaagt  which  they  can  understand,  —  and  can  scarcely  fail 
to  interest  and  instruct,  and  what  is  more  important,  to  exert  a  happy  moral 
influence. 

The  Fourth  Class  Book  we  have  linown  used  with  success.  The  Child's 
Guide  we  thinic  obviously  superior  in  its  plan  and  execution. — We  hope  the 
■ale  of  both  will  justify  the  introduction  of  engravings,  which  we  think 
ought  to  accompany  every  reading  book  for  children,  not  merely  to  excite 
their  interest,  and  call  their  faculties  into  exercise,  but  to  give  additional  in- 
struction to  supply  in  pait  the  defects  of  description,  and  to  cultivate  their 
taste.  We  trust  the  time  has  come  when  their  value  is  understood,  anil  the 
price  cheerfully  paid  for  those  of  the  best  kind. 

Viri  Romae ;  with  Introductory  Exercises,  intended  as  a 
First  Book  in  the  study  of  Latin ;  with  English  Notes.  By 
Frederic  P.  Leverelt  and  Thomas  G.  Bradford.  Boston : 
1830.  12mo.  pp.  209. 

This  volume  furnishes  an  important  and  hitherto  inaccessible  aid  to  the 
teaching  of  Latin,  —  a  book  containing  a  course  of  elementary  praxis,  origin- 
ally and  expressly  adapted  to  Adams'  Latin  Giammar.  It  comprises  also  a 
simple  course  of  narrative  reading  in  pure  and  uniform  style,  adapted  to 
young  learners.  Copious  and  instructive  notes  are  added,  containing  gram- 
matical and  other  explanations  for  the  solution  of  sentences  and  their  ap- 
propriate translation.  The  book  concludes  with  a  full  vocabulary  of  proper 
names  for  the  elucidation  of  the  text. 

A  dictionary  appended  to  the  volume,  and  embracing  every  word  contain- 
ed in  the  body  oi  the  work,  would,  in  our  opinion,  have  been  a  useful  aid  to 
the  pupil.  But,  on  the  expediency  of  affording  such  assistance,  teachers,  we 
are  aware,  are  not  agreed. 

By  the  publication  of  this  and  other  works,  the  instructers  of  the  Public 
Latin  School  of  Boston  have  conferred  a  valuable  favor  on  classical  teachers 
generally.  An  entire  course  of  school  reading  will,  we  hope,  be  furnished, 
ere  long,  from  tlie  same  source.  Suitable  books  to  be  used  between  the  Viri 
Rome  and  Cssar,  are  much  needed. 

C.  Crispi  Salluslii  dc  Catalinae  Conjuratione  Belloque  Ju- 
gurthino  Historiae  —  Aniinadversionibus  illiistravit  Carolus  An- 
thon  Lit.  Graec.  et  Lat.  in  Col.  Coll.  N.  E.  Prof.  Adj.  Novi 
Eboraci.    1829. 

We  are  glad  to  sec  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  such  an  author  as  Sal- 
lust.  We  think  there  is  reason  for  congratulating  the  friends  of  sound  clas- 
sical learning,  that  a  series  of  editions  o?  the  most  important  classic  authors 
has  been  gradually  making  its  appearance  in  our  country,  which,  for  accu- 
racy in  the  text,  for  fulness  of  illustration  and  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of 
education  and  to  the  powers  of  the  young  mind,  will  compare  with  any  that 
have  appeared.  We  allude  to  the  works  edited  by  Gould,  Leverett,  Anthon 
and  others.  The  plan  which  combines  the  most  advantages,  that  of  explain- 
ing every  important  difficulty  in  English  notes,  translating  only  the  hardest 
passages,  and  levying  contributions  on  the  history,  mythology,  manners  and 
laws  of  the  ancients,  to  clear  up  a  doubtful  passage,  and  lead  the  young  mind 
pleasantly  onward  in  the  study  of  language  by  connecting  it  with  all  its  auxil- 
iaries, seems  only  to  have  been  acted  on  within  a  few  years.  We  believe 
that  this  system  will  do  much  to  lighten  the  toil  and  to  illuminate  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  scholar,  and  as  a  secondary  consequence  to  induce  many  in- 
dividuals to  extend  the  sphere  of  their  reading  in  ancient  authors. 
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We  will  go  farther,  and  eay,  if  we  had  ediUons  of  all  the  elanica  used  in  our 
preparatory  schools  and  colle^res,  prepared  on  a  similar  plan  and  with  equal 
tjdelity  to  tliose  we  have  named,  this  single  circumstance  would  form  a  new 
era  in  the  annals  of  learning  in  America,  and  increase  in  an  equal  ratio  the 
clear  understanding  of  authors  who  have,  Vy  common  consent,  held  the  high- 
est place  in  the  ranks  of  sound  and  elegant  literature  for  many  centuriesi  and 
the  interest  for  the  study  of  these  precious  relics  of  former  ages. 

Wc  have  seen  no  edition  of  Sallust  which  satisfied  us  equaJly  with  this  of 
Anthon.  We  think  it  will  add  to  his  reputation  for  erudition,  research  and 
industry,  and  be  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  all  our  academies  and  high 
schools. 

Selections  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  intended  as  Sabbath 
Exercises  for  Children.   Part  I.  Devotional  Extracts,  pp.  88. 

This  little  work,  designed  to  be  the  first  of  a  series,  comprises  devotional 
extracts  from  the  Psalms.  The  writer  believes,  and  we  think  very  justlyi 
that  the  material  of  devotion  oxx^i  to  be  supplied  in  the  lesson  given  to  chil- 
dren more  generally  than  itis,  and  alludes  to  the  singular  fact,  that  those  who 
are  termed  Dissenters  in  England,  are  almost  the  only  Christians.who  have 
not  made  the  devotional  portion  of  scripture  on  essential  part  of  tbeir  public 
worship.  The  extracts  are  accompanied  with  brief  but  valuable  explanatory 
notes.  But  the  most  important  peculiarity  of  this  work  is  the  restoration  of 
the  text  to  the  original  form,  by  exhibiting  the  poetic  parallelisms  in  distinct 
lines  as  in  the  following  example. 

O  come  let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord 

Let  us  make  a  joyful  noise  to  the  Rock  of  our  salvation 

Let  us  come  before  him  with  thanksgiving 

And  make  a  joyful  noise  unto  him  with  psalms. 

This  method  of  arrangement  is  so  necessary  to  exhibit  the  meaning  as  well 
as  the  beauty  of  biblical  poetry,  that  it  ought  always  to  be  understood  and  ex- 
plained by  teachers,  and  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Bible  should  be  read  by  schoN 
ars,  so  far  as  practicable  in  the  way  of  response.  We  are  surprised  indeed 
that  an  edition  of  the  Bible  has  not  been  published  on  this  plan ;  and  we  be« 
lieve  that  a  collection  of  those  poetical  books,  which  have  been  re-translated 
with  a  reference  to  the  parallelisms,  would  be  a  most  valuable  present  to  the 
libraries  of  Sunday  schools,  as  well  as  of  private  Christians.  Wc  tliink  the 
author  of  the  present  work  has  done  an  important  service  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  teachers  to  this  subject  and  we  trust  the  cflbrt  will  not  be  without  suc- 
cess. Wc  think,  however,  that  some  of  the  Psalms  selected  are  not  entirely 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  children,  and  we  hope  that  those  containing  impreca- 
tions will  be  omitted  in  a  future  edition. 
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Art.  I.  —  Sketches  op  Hofwyl,    Letter  IV. 

My  Dear  Friend  —  In  a  former  letter,  I  stated  to  you  the 
leading  principle  of  Fellenberg,  that  the  faculties  should  not  be 
developed  too  rapidly.  As  an  important  means  of  attaining  this 
end,  he  adopted  the  same  general  plan  in  the  establishment  and 
organization  of  his  institutions,  and  I  cannot  better  illustrate  his 
views,  than  by  the  following  account  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  Hofwyl.* 

Fellenberg  occupied  himself  in  improving  agriculture  only 
as  a  means  to  the  more  important  end  of  improving  man  liimself ; 
and  during  the  whole  period  that  he  was  actively  engaged  in 
this  subject,  he  was  not  less  engaged  in  organizing  the  institutions 
of  education,  which  form  the  great  object  of  his  life,  and  the  chief 
glory  of  Hofwyl.    Soon  after  his  friends  withdrew  from  all  partici- 

Eation  in  his  plans,  the  germ  of  a  scientific  institution  was  formed, 
y  associating  two  or  three  pupils  with  his  own  sons,  and  employ- 
ing private  tutors  at  his  own  house.     About  this  time,  Pestalozzi 

*  Extracted  from  an  article  prepared  for  the  Encyclopedia  Americana. 
THIRD    SERIES. —  VOL.  I.  NO.  IV.  20 
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was  obliged,  by  the  embarrassment  of  his  pecuniary  affiurs,  and  the 
plans  of  the  government  of  Berne,  to  leave  his  residence.  On 
this  occasion,  Fellenberg  was  instrumental  in  bringing  turn  to  the 
chateau  of  Buchsce,  about  half  a  mile  from  Hofwyl,  in  the  hope 
of  forming,  with  his  cooperation,  that  republic  of  education  which 
it  was  his  favorite  object  to  establish.  By  Pestalozzi's  earnest 
desire,  he  undertook  to  advance  liim  funds,  and  to  direct  the  pe- 
cuniary affairs  of  the  establishment  for  a  year.  But  the  strict 
order  and  rigid  economy,  which  Fellenberg  deemed  necessary 
in  a  large  establishment,  ill  accorded  witli  the  impulses  of  the 
good  Pestalozzi,  whose  benevolence  was  as  irregular  in  ils  oper- 
ation as  it  was  ardent  in  its  character.  Such  a  union  was,  in  its 
nature,  impracticable.  Pestalozzi  soon  after  was  offered  the 
much  superior  castle  of  Yverdun,  and  left  the  vicinity  of  Hofwyl 
with  unpleasant  feelings  towards  Fellenberg,  inspired  by  a  course 
of  conduct  which  often  restrained  what  he  deemed  his  best  feel- 
ings, or  arrested  him  in  his  noble  but  wandering  flights.  In 
1807,  the  first  building  was  erected  for  the  scientific  institution. 
The  number  of  professors,  in  a  few  years,  gradually  increased 
to  20,  and  the  pupils  to  80.  After  selecting  and  losing  two  in- 
structers  for  tlie  projected  school  for  the  mdigent,  he  was  en- 
treated by  the  schoolmaster  of  another  canton,  inspired  with 
enthusiasm  for  this  object,  to  employ  his  son  in  the  execution  of 
this  plan.  Fellenberg  received  the  young  Vehrh  into  his  family, 
in  order  to  test  his  character,  and,  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
was  induced,  by  his  earnest  request,  to  place  him  with  three 

i)upils,  gathered  from  the  highways  and  hedges,  in  the  farm- 
louse  of  the  establishment.  Here  Vehrli  partook  of  their  straw 
beds  and  vegetable  diet,  became  their  fellow  laborer  and  com- 
panion, as  well  as  their  teacher,  and  tlius  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  agricultural  institution,  in  1808.  About  tlie  same  time,  a 
School  of  Theoretical  and  Practical  Agriculture,  for  all  classes, 
provided  with  professors  of  tlie  respective  sciences  connected  willi 
It,  was  formed  at  Buchsee,at  which  several  hundred  students  were 
collected.  But  experience  satisfied  Fellenberg  that  too  many 
contented  themselves  with  theoretical  and  superficial  knowledge ; 
and  he  has  since  preferred  to  train  young  men  by  an  experimental 
course,  in  his  own  improved  system  of  cultivation.  In  the  same 
year  he  commenced  a  more  important  part  of  his  great  plan 
—  the  formation  of  a  Normal  School,  or  Seminary  of  Teachers. 
The  first  year,  fortytwo  teachers,  of  tlie  canton  of  Berne,  came 
together,  and  received  gratuitous  instruction  in  the  art  of  teach- 
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ing.  So  great  was  their  zeal,  that,  on  findmg  the  establishment 
was  not  large  enough  to  receive  them,  they  were  contented  to 
lodge  in  tenls.  Tiie  following  year,  twentyseven  were  added  to 
this  number,  from  seven  other  cantons,  and  a  door  was  opened 
for  regenerating  gradually  the  schools  of  Switzerland.  But  the 
rulers  of  Berne,  without  any  apparent  motive  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  a  free  government,  forbade  their  teachers  to  attend  these 
instrucdons,  on  pain  of  losing  their  stations.  Since  that  period, 
the  seminary  for  instructors  has  been  connected  with  die  agricul- 
tural institution,  and  none  have  been  received  except  those  who 
were  employed  at  the  same  time  as  laborers.  The  establish- 
ment had  by  this  time  become  the  resort  of  strangers  from  all 
quarters.  The  governments  of  some  of  the  cantons,  the  general 
government  of  Switzerland,  and  several  of  the  German  princes, 
sent  deputations  to  examine  and  describe  it.  The  late  king  of 
Wurtemberg  requested  permission  from  the  government  of 
Berne  to  visi  Hofwyl  incognito,  and,  after  his  departure,  sent 
Fellenberg  a  snuff-box  containing  a  picture  of  Columbus  break- 
ing the  egg.  In  consequence  of  these  visits,  a  number  of  pu- 
!)ils  of  princely  and  noble  families  were  sent  to  the  institution 
or  education.  In  1814,  in  accordance  with  apian  suggested 
by  Fellenberg  to  die  emperor  Alexander,  for  the  gradual  meli- 
oration of  the  state  of  his  empire,  he  sent  die  count  Capo  d'ls- 
tria  (now  president  of  Greece)  to  examine  the  establishment. 
His  report  was  in  the  highest  degree  favorable ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  Alexander  not  only  presented  to  Fellenberg  the 
insignia  of  the  order  of  St  Vladimir,  but  confided  to  his  care 
seven  sons  of  Russian  princes  and  noblemen,  for  whose  use  he 
maintained  a  Greek  chapel  near  Ilofwyl.  In  a  few  years  after, 
the  political  state  of  Europe  excited  jealousy  in  regard  to  the 
influence  of  Hofwyl  on  its  pupils  ;  many  states  forbade  the  edu- 
cation of  children  abroad ;  and  even  the  patronage  of  Russia 
was  withdrawn.  Of  late,  about  one  tliird  of  the  pupils  have 
been  English,  and  the  remainder  Swiss.  In  1815,  a  new  build- 
ing was  erected,  to  accommodate  die  increasing  number  of  the 
agricultural  school,  the  lower  part  of  which  was  occupied  as  a 
riding-school  and  gymnasium.  In  1818,  anodier  building  be- 
came necessary  for  the  residence  of  the  professors,  and  the  re- 
ception of  the  friends  of  the  pupils ;  and,  soon  after,  a  large  build- 
ing, now  the  principal  one  of  the  establishment,  widi  its  two  wings, 
was  erected  for  the  scientific  institution,  which  furnishes  every 
accommodation  tiiat  could  be  desired  for  hcahh  or  improve- 
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ment.  In  1823,  another  building  was  erected  in  the  garden  of 
the  mansion,  for  a  school  of  poor  girls;  and  in  1827,  the  last 
building,  designed  for  the  intermediate  or  practical  institution.  * 

I  am,  &;c. 


Art.  II.  —  Philosophy  op  Language. 
Philosophy  of  Language.    By  T.  H.  Gallaudet. 

When  wc  consider  the  importance  of  language  with  regard 
to  the  education  of  youth,  and  its  influence  upon  all  the  busi- 
ness and  concerns  of  life,  and  its  effect  upon  the  intellectual  and 
moral  character  of  man ;  and,  above  all,  that  it  is  the  only  in- 
sirumcnt  by  which  we  can  obtain  a  correct  understanding  of 
that  Divine  Revelation,  on  which  all  our  knowledge,  and  hopes, 
and  fears,  with  regard  to  our  eternal  destiny  depend ;  and  that 
this  mighty  instrument  derives  all  its  force  from  a  few  simple 
principles  which  are  developed  in  tlie  first  stages  of  our  being; 
who  cannot  but  lament  that  so  little  has  yet  been  done  to  carry 
these  principles  into  correct  and  successful  operation,  and  that 
children  are  left  to  acquire  the  elements  of  their  mother  tongue 
almost  to  chance,  or  if  entrusted  to  a  teacher,  it  is  deemed  quite 
sufficient  if  he  can  learn  them  to  pronounce,  and  spell,  and  read 
correctly ;  whereas,  tlien  is  tlie  very  time  to  imitate  the  wisdom 
of  the  architect,  who  knows  tliat  all  his  plans  of  beauty  and  mag- 
nificence depend  upon  the  support  oi  his  building,  and  whose 
genius,  much  as  it  may  delight  itself  in  the  labors  of  a  grand 
utility,  or  the  ornaments  of  a  refined  taste,  does  not  disdain  to 
stoop  to  tlie  humbler  task  of  laying  tlie  foundation  deep  and 
strong. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  notice  some  of  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  this  neglect  of  the  early  education  of  children 
in  tlie  import  and  use  of  language. 

Among  these,  the  difficulty  of  descending  to  the  true  simpli- 

*  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  this  example  of  slow  and  cautious  progress 
might  bo  imitated  by  those  who  arc  establishing  institutions  in  our  own 
country,  in  place  of  coHectiug  at  once  a  large  mass  of  discordant  materials 
without  any  preparation  which  can  render  them  a  solid  basis  for  a  full,  pro- 
portioned, or  permanent  moral  edifice. 
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city  of  the  subject  is  not  the  least.  How  few  persons  of  well 
cultivated  minds  know  how  to  talk  to  children.  Progress  in 
knowledge  depends  very  much  on  the  power  of  generalization, 
and  this  power,  after  having  been  long  in  exercise,  begets  modes 
of  thinking  and  of  expression,  which  are  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  infantile  mind,  wliich  attends  mostly  to  particulars.  *  Hon- 
esty is  the  best  policy,'  is  a  proverb,  which  we,  who  have  ac- 
Juired  maturity  of  thought  and  of  language,  readily  comprehend. 
Jut  what  a  number  of  particulars  are  involved  in  this  short  sen- 
tence. Follow  out  the  trains  of  thought  which  it  will,  on  a  little 
reflection,  produce,  and  see  through  what  a  wide  field  of  action, 
and  events,  and  circumstances  tliey  lead.  The  child's  mind 
must  pass  through  all  or  some  of  tliese  trains  of  tliought  before 
it  can  arrive  at  the  meaning  of  the  proverb.  To  excite  them, 
by  a  proper  induction  of  particulars,  is  the  difficulty  which, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  even  the  philosopher  is  often  at  a  loss 
how  to  overcome.  To  do  this,  he  must  for  the  moment  lay 
aside  all  the  loftiness  of  thought,  and  splendor  of  imagination, 
and  scope  of  language,  to  which  he  has  long  been  accustomed, 
and  go  back  to  the  dawn  of  his  now  mighty  intellect,  and  be- 
come again  a  little  child  ;  a  task  of  no  easy  accomplishment ; 
a  talent  which  comparatively  but  few  of  the  higher  order  of 
minds  possess. 

To  diis  intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  subject,  may  be  added  its  ap- 
parent lowliness.  To  prattle  and  play  with  children  serves  very 
well  to  fill  up  a  vacant  hour ;  nay,  to  the  parent  it  may  afford  one 
of  the  sweetest  enjoyments  of  life.  But  seriously  to  exercise  all 
the  patience  and  perseverance  which  are  necessary  to  carry 
these  plans  into  effect,  this  seems  too  humble  an  employment  for 
those  who  have  long  been  engaged  in  the  profound  labors  of 
science,  the  fascinating  pleasures  of  taste,  the  elaborate  perform- 
ances of  art,  or  the  weighty  business  and  projects  of  human 
affairs.  And  yet,  in  trutli,  what  occupation  can  be  a  nobler  one, 
than  to  analyze  the  first  principles  of  the  human  mind ;  to  devise 
and  prosecute  tiie  best  modes  of  planting  and  nurturing  the 
seeds  of  thought;  of  cherishing  and  unfolding  the  buds  of  ge- 
nius ;  of  expanding  and  leading  to  maturity  those  intellectual 
fruits  which  the  frost  of  death  never  withers,  but  which  are  to 
bloom  undecaying  through  the  spring-time  of  eternity. 

Another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  promoting  any  reform  in  the 
early  education  of  youth  in  language,  is,  the  popular  objection, 
that  nature  herself  has  pointed  out  the  best  mode ;  that  art  can- 
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not  mend  it ;  that  children  will  take  their  own  way  in  leammg 
the  elements  of  speech  ;  and  that  it  does  no  good  to  attempt  to 
hasten  to  maturity,  what  must  of  necessity  be  gradual  in  its 
growth.  But  you  do  not  leave  nature  to  do  her  own  work. 
You  do  not  let  your  children  rise  to  manhood  like  the  forest-tree. 
You  pursue  modes  of  instruction ;  you  give  them  examples ; 
you  lead  them  by  the  force  of  imitation  to  the  use  of  language, 
as  yourself  and  otliers  around  them  use  it ;  you  even  go  so  far 
as  to  send  them  to  school  at  a  very  early  age,  if  for  no  other  pur- 
pose, at  least  to  save  yourself  some  care  and  trouble.  Now  the 
true  question  is,  not  whether  noticing  or  sometliing  shall  be  done, 
but  whether  what  is  done  is  susceptible  of  no  improvement. 
There  is  a  mode  of  teaching  children  language,  a  very  old  and 
universal  mode  ;  —  you  have  carelessly  adopted  it;  are  you  sure 
there  cannot  be  devised  a  better  mode  ?  Is  human  invention, 
which  is  now  astonishing  the  world  with  its  discoveries  in  almost 
every  other  field  of  human  effort,  to  be  considered  absolutely 
impotent  and  useless  in  that  of  education  ?  Will  fathers  take 
more  pains  with  their  grounds  than  widi  their  children,  and  devote 
more  time  and  research  to  know  how  to  make  dieir  orchard-trees 
yield  a  few  more  and  fairer  apples,  than  to  train  up  the  *  olive 
plants  which  are  around  their  table,'  to  the  production  of  richer 
and  more  abundant  fruit  ?  Will  philosophers  subject  matter  to 
all  possible  varieties  of  forms  and  combinations,  in  order  to  elicit 
some  new  process  of  its  motion  or  action  for  the  temporal  benefit 
of  man,  and  yet  neglect  to  ascertain  the  principles,  and  culti- 
vate to  their  highest  degree  of  improvement,  the  operations  of 
that  mind,  which  is  the  very  agent  to  which  they  are  indebted 
for  all  the  truths  which  they  discover,  and  all  the  wonders  which 
they  perform  ?  Statesmen  lay  the  monuments  of  their  glory  in 
cutting  canals,  that  what  administers  to  the  bodily  wants  or  com- 
forts of  their  countrymen,  may  find  its  way  more  easily,  and  at 
a  cheaper  rate,  from  one  part  of  the  nadon  to  the  other ;  and 
will  they  leave  the  fountains  of  human  thought  unexplored,  and 
the  stream  of  human  intellect,  in  all  its  earlier  course,  to  grope 
its  tardy  passage  through  the  thousand  obstacles,  which  error, 
sanctioned  by  custom,  opposes  to  its  broader  and  deeper  tide  ? 
Then  we  do  not  act  up  to  the  dignity  of  our  nature.  We  pre- 
fer matter  to  mind ;  the  body  to  the  soul ;  time  to  eternity. 

There  is  one  other  cause  tending  to  produce  the  low  state  of 
improvement  in  Uie  early  education  of  children,  diat  yet  remains 
to  be  mentioned,  —  the  desire  of  accomplishing  this  object  in 
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the  most  economical  way.  A  cheap  teacher,  and  a  large  school, 
will  do  very  well  for  young  children.  As  well  might  you  say, 
that  an  inferior  mason  and  bad  materials,  are  adequate  to  the 
laying  of  that  foundation  on  wliich  you  hope  to  erect  a  great 
and  permanent  edifice.  If  tlie  principles  laid  down  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  this  essay  are  correct,  the  very  time  to  have  your 
children  under  the  care  of  skilful  and  accomplished  teachers,  is 
when  they  begin  to  learn  the  import  and  use  of  language.  For 
errors  committed  then  will  hardly  be  quite  got  rid  of  through 
life.  Their  great  task  afterwards  will  be,  not  so  much  to  learn, 
as  to  unlearn  ;  and,  perhaps,  they  will  have  always  to  lament 
the  vague  ideas  which  they  attached  at  first  to  language,  the  in- 
correct associations  of  thought  which  they  formed,  the  confused 
modes  of  thinking  wliich  they  adopted,  and  the  unmeaning  or 
vulgar  phraseology  which  they  acquired.  TJie  experience  of 
every  one  arrived  to  mature  age,  must  have  convinced  him  of 
the  truth  of  these  remarks.  How  thoroughly  soever  liis  mind 
may  have  been  disciplined  by  study,  and  his  judgment  rendered 

Erofound  by  experience,  or  his  imagination  and  taste  formed  to 
e  classically  correct  by  cultivation ;  the  impressions  of  his 
childhood  cling  to  him  with  a  force,  and  revive  with  a  freshness, 
almost  irresistible.  The  old  meaning  of  words,  which  the  school 
dame  taught  him;  and  all  her  illustrations,  and  stories,  and  ex- 
amples to  render  these  words  intelligible,  start  up  in  his  remem- 
brance at  times  when  he  leasts  expects  or  wishes  for  them,  and 
influence  his  thoughts,  and  perhaps  his  expressions,  in  spite  of 
himself.  It  is  in  mind  as  in  manners,  —  an  awkward  trick  of 
childhood  is  sometimes  carried  through  life  ;  not  to  be  counter- 
acted by  associating  witii  die  most  refined  society,  or  even  by 
acquiring  a  simple  elegance  of  deportment. 

If  these  remarks  have  weight  as  to  tiie  intellectual,  how  much 
more  so  with  reference  to  the  moral  character  of  man.  What- 
ever may  be  our  opinion  in  regard  to  the  moral  sense,  how  far 
it  may  be  instinctive,  or  how  much  it  depends  on  cuUivation ; 
all  will  agree,  that  without  instruction  in  moral  and .  religious 
truth,  man  would  be  grossly  ignorant  of  his  duty.  This  instruc- 
tion must  be  communicated  by  language.  Of  course,  it  be- 
comes infinitely  important,  that  those  terms  which  are  v-scd  to 
convey  moral  and  religious  ideas  should  be  well  understood.  If 
children  are  left  to  attach  a  false  or  vague  meaning  to  these 
terms,  who  can  calculate  die  influence  tiiat  it  will  of  necessity 
have  upon  all  their  thoughts  and  feelings  on  moral  and  religious 
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subjects.  Nay,  it  goes  to  form  their  character  through  life.  The 
man  may,  by  reflection  and  study,  correct  the  errors  of  his 
head,  which  have  grown  out  of  the  misconceptions  of  childhood  ; 
but  tiiese  misconceptions  have  already  moulded  in  a  great  de- 
gree his  affections,  his  desires,  and  purposes,  and  he  finds  it  a 
mighty  task  to  subdue  llie  waywardness  of  liis  heart. 

What  care,  what  skill,  what  patience,  what  ingenuity,  what 
precision,  ought  to  be  used  in  teaching  children  such  terms,  as 
serve  to  form,  and  perhaps  to  fix  forever,  their  impressions  with 
regard  to  moral  and  religious  truths.  Are  tlie  character  and 
the  talents  of  those,  to  whom  this  important  task  is  assigned,  of 
little  consequence  ?  Is  the  cheapness  of  the  school  its  highest 
recommendation  ?  Miserable  economy !  We  employ,  indeed, 
for  trifling  wages,  those  whom,  perhaps,  we  had  belter  never 
employ  at  all ;  at  tlie  sacrifice,  too,  of  wasting  the  time,  and  toil, 
and  patience  of  our  ofispring ;  and,  what  is  still  worse,  at  tlie 
risk  of  their  imbibing  errors,  which  no  expense  or  labor  can  af- 
terwards remove.  A  delusion,  the  folly  of  which  is  only  equal- 
led by  its  sad  effects. 


Art.  III.  —  Methods  of  Teaching  to  Read. 
Jacoioian  System  of  Instruction. 

My  Dear  Friend  —  You  arc  already  familiar  witli  the 
method  of  teaching  to  rend,  adopted  by  Mr  Gallaudet,  in  which 
single  words  were  first  presented  as  entire  characters  or  Jiiero- 
glyphics,  and  the  lolteis  taught  subscmu^ntly.* 

In  visiting  tiie  monitorial  school  oi  Florence  hi  Tuscany,  I 
was  gratified  and  surj)rised  to  find  a  method,  differing  indeed 
from  this,  but  founded  on  the  same  general  principle.  —  The 
first  thing  put  into  the  child's  hand  was  a  simple  story,  printed 
on  a  card.  The  monitor  began  with  exi)laining  die  story  itself, 
or  a  portion  of  it  —  He  then  jironounced  the  first  word  and 
each  pupil  pronounced  it  after  him  ;  then  the  second,  third,  &ic, 
in  tlie  same  manner,  until  all  the  words  in  the  first  sentence  were 
pronounced.  They  were  then  required  to  pronounce  them 
when  pointed  to  in  a  large  card,  and  to  point  to  them  when  pro- 
nounced and  die   whole  sentence  was    finally  read.       After 

*  Sec  ADoals  of  Education,  No.  I. 
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the  pupil  was  a  little  advanced,  the  words  were  divided  into  syl- 
lables and  the  syllables  into  letters,  and  in  this  way  the  whole 
card  was  taught.  The  principal  of  the  school  assured  me,  that 
on  finishing  this  single  story,  he  found  a  pupil  so  fully  in  pos- 
session of  die  letters  and  dieir  combinations,  that  he  could  read 
almost  any  simple  book ;  and  that  the  lime  of  learning  to  read 
was  abridged  one  half  by  this  method. 

On  my  arrival  at  Louvain,  I  found  substantially  the  same  plan 
adopted  without  any  concert  by  Mr  Jacotot.  It  is  described  in 
the  following  extract  from  a  pamphlet  by  Mr  Payne,  in  which 
the  example  is  varied. 

*  Supposing  that  the  fable  of  the  Fox  and  the  Swallow 
were  selected ;  the  attention  of  the  pupil  is  at  once  directed  by 
the  master  to  the  opening  sentence,  which  runs  as  follows :  — 

*  "  A  Fox  swimming  across  a  river,  happened  to  be  entangled 
m  some  weeds  which  grew  near  the  bank,  from  which  he  was 
unable  to  extricate  himself." 

*  Pointing  to  tl)e  word  "  A,"  the  master  pronounces  it  in  a 
very  distinct  tone,  and  directs  the  pupil  to  repeat  it  after  him. 
He  then  recommences  with  the  first  word  and  adds  the  second, 
and  the  two  words  are  repeated  in  succession  by  the  pupil. 
Beginning  again,  the  third  word  is  added,  and  the  tliree  are  re- 
peated by  the  child  accordingly.  The  same  process  is  used 
with  the  fourth  word,  still  recommencing  with  tlie  first.  A 
pause  is  now  made,  and  the  pupil  is  at  once  called  upon  to  ex- 
ercise his  faculty  of  noticing  resemblances  and  differences.  He 
is  asked  to  point  out  the  respective  situations  of  the  words  "  Fox," 
"  across,"  "  a,"  "  swimming ;"  the  interrogation  after  tliis  man- 
ner being  continued  till  he  can  show  without  the  slightest  hesi- 
tation, the  place  of  each.  He  thus  learns  to  distinguish  them 
fi^om  one  another.  Any  page  of  the  book  is  then  opened,  and 
some  particular  sentence  or  line  being  pointed  out  to  him,  he  is 
asked  if  the  words  he  knows  are  to  be  found  tliere.  If  he  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  witli  the  forms  of  them  by  the  previous 
interrogation,  he  will  have  no  great  difficulty  in  perceiving  tliose 
of  the  same  form,  in  whatever  part  of  the  book  they  may  be. 
As  soon  as  the  master  is  assured  tliat  the  child  is  in  thorough 
possession  of  these  four  words,  he  goes  on,  adding  successively 
the  remaining  words  of  the  sentence,  always  recommencing  with 
the  first.  If  the  child  become  well  acquainted  with  die  word 
"  a"  when  first  met  with,  he  is  of  course  expected  to  recognise 
it  once  more  in  this  sentence.     The  process  of  interrogation 
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pursued  at  the  end  of  the  first  four  words,  is  now  repeated  witb 
each  word  of  the  sentence,  until  the  child  learns  accurately  to 
distinguish  those  words  which  are  different,  to  recognise  those- 
which  are  similar,  and  to  point  out  any  word  of  this  sentence  in 
any  page  of  the  book  that  may  be  opened  before  him.  Pro- 
ceeding according  to  strict  analysis,  the  master  now  recom- 
mences the  examination  of  each  word  of  the  sentence,  dividing 
every  word  of  more  than  one  sj'Uable  into  its  component  sylla- 
bles, thus  —  "A  Fox  swim-ming  a-cross  a  riv-er,"  fac.  The 
pupi!  is  then  called  upon  to  notice  and  distinguish  each  syllable 
idter  the  same  plan  as  that  pursued  with  respect  to  entire  words, 
and  at  length  he  is  made  acquainted  with  the  name  of  every 
letter.  After  he  has  been  well  exercised  in  this  manner  upon  a 
few  sentences,  the  teacher  directs  him  to  go  on  by  himself  with- 
out previously  pronouncing  the  words  to  him,,  and  only  assists 
him  when  he  meets  a  word,  syllable,  or  letter  which  has  never 
before  come  under  his  notice.  Still,  however,  he  must  recom- 
mence with  the  first  word  leamedy  as  it  is  by  tliis  means  only 
that  all  his  previous  acquisitions  arc  permanently  retained.  He- 
soon  begins  to  have  the  first  three  or  four  sentences,  thus  so 
frequently  repeated,  impressed  on  his  memory,  and  he  is  told 
to  spell  them,  dividing  them  into  their  component  syllables  and 
letters  from  recollection.  After  the  whole  Fable  has  been  gone 
through,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  acquainted  with  nearly  all,  if  not 
all  tlie  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  with  a  vast  variety  of  their 
combinations.  It  is  indeed  considered  that  he  is  now  taught  to 
read.  If  any  hesitation,  indicative  of  imperfect  perception,  is 
evident  in  die  pupil,  tlie  master  must  return  to  the  same  words,, 
syllables,  or  letters,  until  they  are  thoroughly  distinguished  and 
comprehended.  By  this  means  every  new  acquisition  becomes 
permanent,  and  every  efibrt  brings  widi  it  the  proof  of  some 
progress.  Hence,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  there  is  no  lost 
labor.  If  tlie  pupil  should  only  learn  one  word  in  an  hour,  yet 
is  that  word  forever  learned,  and  indelibly  stamped  on  the 
memory,  by  the  incessant  repetition  of  the  first  thing  acquiredj 
which  is  die  very  life  of  the  system.  The  pupil  is  never  to  be* 
assisted  except  in  what  is  introduced  to  his  notice  for  the  first 
time.  That  which  he  has  already  learned  he  is  expected  to 
recognise  wherever  he  may  meet  widi  it.  It  is  he,  and  not  the 
master,  who  is  to  make  remarks  and  discover  relations  of  difier-- 
ence  and  similarity.  The  master  asks  a  great  number  of  ques- 
tions,  and  causes   the  pupil,  whenever   a   wrong    answer  is» 
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gyen,  to  discover  for  himself  the  error  into  which  he  has  fallen. 
To  do  this,  he  must  reflect,  he  must  make  comparisons,  and, 
however  young  he  may  be,  these  operations  of  the  mind  are 
certainly  within  his  reach,  and  nothing  but  a  want  of  attention 
can  prevent  him  from  performing  them  successfully.  The  mo- 
ment an  infant  opens  his  eyes  to  the  light  in  this  world,  it  begins 
to  make  comparisons ;  that  is,  to  discover  resemblances  and 
diflferences.  We  can  imagine  no  period  in  its  infantile  exist- 
ence, supposing  it  to  be  born  in  the  possession  of  the  corporeal 
senses  of  humanity,  in  which  it  perceives  not  a  distinction  be- 
tween light  and  darkness,  heat  and  cold,  or  in  which  it  cannot 
recognise  its  nurse  from  a  total  stranger.  No  one,  then,  can  per- 
haps be  found,  who  will  maintain  the  incapacity  of  any  child 
that  can  speak,  for  the  performance  of  everything  required  in 
the  process  just  described,  if  only  its  attention  can  be  gained.' 

This  account  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  some  of  the  max- 
ims stated  in  a  former  letter.  —  A  professor  in  the  Universi^ 
assured  me  that  one  of  his  children  was  taught  to  read  in  tliis 
tmanner  in  six  weeks. 


Art.  IV.  —  Practical  Lessons. 

Cframmar. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  an  experiment  in  teaching 
the  etymological  part  of  English  Grammar,  made  in  a  district 
school  with  a  class  of  an  equal  number  of  males  and  females, 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen  years ;  but  generally  from 
twelve  to  sixteen.     Owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  the 
class  consisted  of  only  eight  or  ten  scholars. 
«    Ten  lessons  were  given,  of  about  an  hour  and  a  half  eacli^ 
and  the  whole  time  devoted  to  the  subject,  including  the  time 
occupied  in  studying  three  or  four  short  lists  of  words  at  home, 
could  not  have  been  more  than  twenty  four  hours.    Yet  during  this 
short  period,  nearly  the  whole  class  acquired  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  the  nature  of  an  adjective,  and  the  degrees  of 
comparison ;  of  a  noun,  and  its  gender,  number,  and  case ;  of 

f>ronouns  in  general ;  of  verbs  and  adverbs  :  also  some  know- 
edge  of  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs,  of  mood  and  tense,  of 
government  and  agreement,  and  of  the  nature  of  prepositions, 
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conjunctions,  inteijections,  and  articles.  They  could  parse 
etymologifeally,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  scholars  (even  of  their 
ages)  can,  who  have  studied  grammar  three  months  on  the 
common  plan.  More  than  this,  what  they  did  understand,  they 
understood  clearly ;  and  they  had  associated  none  of  those 
painful  ideas  with  the  thought  of  English  Grammar,  which  are 
too  often  found  connected  with  it.  Enough  at  any  rate  was 
done  to  convince  the  instructer  of  what  he  had  long  believed, 
that  if  grammar  must  be  studied  by  young  children,  there  is  a 
better  mode  than  that  of  requiring  them  to  spend  weeks  and 
months  in  committing  to  memory  and  repeating  definitions  and 
rules  to  which  they  cannot  possibly  attach  any  meaning.  That 
the  plan  here  detailed  is  the  best,  is  not  pretended.  It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  conducted  in  this  spirit,  and  on  these 
general  principles,  a  more  steady,  rational,  and,  to  the  young 
mind,  a  more  healthful  progress  will  be  made  tiian  on  the  usual 
plan.  Sensible  objects  will  aid  the  mind  in  studying  grammar 
as  well  as  other  sciences ;  and  there  is  no  necessity  arising 
from  the  nature  of  the  English  language,  of  making  children 
miserable  while  they  arc  studying  this,  more  than  any  other 
branch  of  knowledge.  When  children  have  made  considerable 
progress,  books  may  be  useful ;  but  till  that  time  I  believe  it 
better  to  pursue  some  plan  like  the  following ;  giving  each  pupil 
nothing  but  a  sfate,  pencil,  and  sponge,  and  directing  him  to 
the  book  of  nature. 

Some  time  before  I  commenced  the  following  course,  I  had 
mentioned  to  my  scholars,  that,  as  the  school  was  large,  and 
the  people  rather  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  grammar  dur- 
ing the  day,  if  they  would  bring  each  a  slate  and  pencil,  we 
would  commence  a  series  of  evening  lessons,  in  January,  in  that 
branch.  In  January  we  commenced ;  and  as  far  as  I  can  re- 
collect, the  following  course  was  pursued.  The  scholars  hav- 
ing taken  their  seats,  the  instructer  proceeded ; 

*  Scholars,  will  you  take  your  slates,  pencils,  and  sponges  ?' 
They  were  immediately  taken.  'Now  please  to  write  the 
name  of  this  thing  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  upon  your  slates.' 

Some  wrote  staffs  others  cane.  Either  was  sufficient  for  my 
purpose.  *  Now  you  may  write  upon  your  slates  the  names  of 
all  the  things  you  can  see  in  this  school-room.' 

'  There  are  but  few  things  in  the  room.' 

*  WeU,  you  may  write  the  names  of  those  few.' 
Contrary,  however,  to  the  expectation  of  the  lad  who  Remark- 
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ed,  that  there  were  but  few  things  in  the  room,  he  thought  of 
more  than  he  could  write  on  one  side  of  his  slate.  Many  of 
the  scholars  remarked,  that  they  could  not  before  have  believ- 
ed that  the  room  contained  so  many  things.  When  most  of 
.the  class  had  extended  their  list  of  names  as  far  as  they  could, 
I  requested  them  to  count  them.  The  number  that  any  indi- 
vidual had  obtained  is  not  recollected,  but  it  was  considerable 
in  several  instances.  They  were  next  requested  to  pronounce 
severally  the  names  they  had  written ;  and  afterwards  the  in- 
structer  corrected  their  orthography  where  corrections  were 
necessary. 

*  You  may  now  clean  your  slates,  and  write  on  them  the 
names  of  all  the  things  you  can  think  of,  in  or  near  the  high- 
way between  this  house  and  Mr  B.'s,'  (about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant.)     A  long  list  of  names  was  imipediately  written. 

'  May  we  write  the  names  of  all  the  people,  and  the  birds, 
snakes,  and  other  animals  we  have  seen  between  here  and 
Mr  B.'s?' 

'  Yes,  if  you  please.' 

Before  the  lesson  had  been  continued  long  enough  to  make 
it  tiresome  to  the  pupils,  they  were  required  to  read  over  their 
lists ;  corrections,  if  necessary,  were  made  as  before.  '  I  wish 
each  scholar  to  remember  the  number  of  words  of  each  sort  he 
writes  down ;  at  least  as  nearly  as  he  can.' 

*  Do  you  know  what  a  quadruped  is,  scholars  ? '  No  answer. 
The  question  was  repeated  in  another  form.  *  Do  you  know 
what  sort  of  animals  are  called  quadrupeds?'  Continued 
silence.  '  Well,  a  quadruped  is  any  animal  which  has  four  legs. 
Now  will  you  all  write  down  plainly  and  correctly,  the  names 
of  all  the  quadrupeds  you  can  think  of?  But  wait  a  moment. 
Josiah,  can  you  tell  me  what  a  quadruped  is  ? ' 

*  An  animal  which  has  four  legs.' 

'Very  well — you  are  now  ready  to  proceed.' 

A  long  list  was  again  produced,  which  was  corrected  as  be- 
fore. The  next  lessons  were  the  names  of  flowers,  trees, 
fishes*  trades,  articles  of  household  furniture,  &c. 

'  What  did  I  first  do  when  I  came  into  the  room  this  eve- 
ning ? ' 

'  You  asked  us  to  take  our  slates  and  write  the  name  of  the 
thing  you  held  in  your  hand.' 

*  And  what  did  you  write  ? ' 

*  Cane.' 
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*  What  were  you  next  required  to  do  ?' 

'  To  write  the  names  of  all  the  things  in  the  school-room .' 

« What  next  ? ' 

This  question  being  answered,  several  other  questions  were 
put,  of  the  same  general  character,  to  which  appropriate  an-* 
swers  were  promptly  given. 

'  Now  you  have  been  present  in  schools  where  grammar  was 
studied ;  can  any  of  you  teU  me  what  a  noun  is  ?' 

No  one  was  able  to  repeat  the  language  he  had  heard  used 
in  defining  it. 

*  Well,  all  the  words  which  you  have  written  down  this  eve- 
ning are  nouns.  Nouns  are  the  names  of  things.  There  are 
many  more  of  them.  You  have  written  down  the  names  of  a 
"Small  part  only  of  the  things  which  the  world  contains,  yet  the 
names  of  all  the  things  in  the  world  are  nouns.  Now  have  the 
goodness  to  take  your  spelling-books,  and  turn  to  those  easy 

-sentences  on  page .     I  will  read  the  fourth  line  from  the 

top  of  the  page.     S.,  which  are  the  nouns  in  that  sentence  ? ' 

The  answer  was  given  promptly  and  correctly.  Other  ques- 
tions of  the  kind  were  asked  respectmg  other  simple  sentences, 
to  which  answers  were  given. 

A  Cohmon  School  Teacher. 

Carrying  in  Arithmetic^ 

On  visiting  an  infant  school,  I  found  the  children  occupied 
"With  arithmetic.  *  How  can  I  best  explain  carrying  to  the 
•children  ? '  asked  the  teacher.  It  would  have  been  out  of 
place,  even  had  the  time  allowed  it,  to  have  described  the  whole 
system  of  inductive  instruction,  and  the  only  course  seemed  to 
be,  to  meet  the  present  difficulty,  in  the  best  manner. 

I  put  down  the  nine  digits,  in  order,  in  one  column,  on  the 
black  board,  requiring  the  children  to  name  them  as  I  wrote. 
I  then  commenced  another  column  witli  10 ;  and  the  following 
conversation  passed. 

What  is  this  ?  « Ten.'  But  here  is  1  just  like  1  in  the  first 
column.  « But  there  is  0  after  it ;  and  1 ,  with  0  after  it  means 
ten.'  How  many  tens  ?  '  One  ten.'  What  does  the  0  mean  ? 
*  Nothing.'  But  does  die  figure  1  in  the  first  column  mean 
one  ten  ?  *  No ;  it  means  one  one.' 

And  what  is  this?  (writing  11  at  the  same  time.)  'Eleven.* 
What  is  eleven  ?    *  Eleven  is  ten  and  one.'     How  many  tens, 
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and  bow  many  ones?  ^  One  ten  and  one  one.'  How  is  it  writ- 
ten ?  '  With  one  before  one.'  What  is  this  I  (12.)  « Twelve.' 
How  many  tens  in  twelve  ?  *  One  ten  and  two  ones.'  How  is 
H  written  i  '  With  1  for  one  ten  first,  and  2  for  two  ones  after 
it.'  The  remainder  of  the  column,  up  to  20,  was  written  and 
described  in  the  same  manner. 

Now  see,  children ;  the  figure  before  the  last  in  every  num- 
ber in  this  column  is  one.  What  does  this  one  mean  I  *  It 
means  one  ten,'  Then  all  the  figures  next  to  the  last  mean 
tens  ?  '  Yes,  Sir.'  And  what  does  the  last  figure  in  every  num- 
ber mean  ?  '  It  means  ones.'    Now  tell  me  all  this  at  once. 

•  The  last  figure  in  every  number  means  ones ;  and  the  next 
figure  to  tlie  last  always  means  tens.' 

Well,  now  let  us  add  5  and  14  and  12  together.  What  is 
this  five  ? —  five  what  ?  *  It  is  five  ones.'  And  what  is  this? 
(pointing  to  14.)  '  One  ten,  and  four  ones.'    And  this?    (12.) 

*  One  ten,  and  two  ones.'  Well,  if  we  had  apples  and  pears  to 
count,  we  should  not  put  them  all  together,  but  count  each 
separately.     Let  us  do  so  here. 

Here  we  have  5  ones,  and  4  ones,  and  2  ones.  How  many 
ones  do  these  make  ?  '  Eleven  ones.'  How  many  tens  in 
eleven  ones?  *  One  ten  and  one  one.'  Here  we  have  twO" 
columns,  one  of  tens,  and  one  of  ones^  just  like  the  two  heaps  of 
apples  and  pears.  Shall  we  put  the  one  ten  and  the  one  one 
together  under  the  column  of  ones  ?  *  No,  Sir  5  we  must  put  the 
one  one  there,  and  the  one  ten  must  be  the  figure  before  the 
last.'  But  there  is  one  ten  and  one  ten  besides,  in  the  column 
of  tens,  can  we  not  put  them  together  ?  '  Yes,  Sir.'  How  many 
tens  wUl  that  make  ?  '  Three  tens.'  And  where  shall  we  put 
the  3  for  three  tens  ?  *  Under  the  column  of  tens,  —  the  figure 
before  the  last.'  How  much  do  the  6  and  14  and  11  make 
then  ?  '  Three  tens  and  one  one.'  Three  tens  are  called  thirty. 
What  will  you  call  this  ?  *  Tliirty  and  one.'  You  may  say, 
ihirtyone. 

Now  when  you  take  a  ten  in  this  way  from  the  column  of 
ones,  and  put  it  with  the  other  tens,  it  is  called  carrying.  It  19 
carried  to  the  other  column,  because  it  is  too  large  to  be  in  the 
column  of  ones.  And  now  tell  me  what  you  will  do  when  you> 
add  a  column  of  ones,  and  there  are  ten  ones,  or  more  than 
ten  ones  ?  '  We  must  carry  all  the  tens  to  the  column  before 
the  last.'  And  what  will  you  do  with  the  ones  ?  *  We  must  pul 
them  down  under  the  column  of  ones.' 

An  Observeb. 
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Art.  V.  —  New  York  Literary  Convention. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  plan  has  been  formed  for  establishing 
an  university  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  committee  to  whom 
the  arrangement  of  measures  for  the  purpose  was  confided,  re- 
solved to  call  a  convention  of  gentlemen  engaged  in  education 
and  literary  pursuits  from  various  parts  of  our  country.  In 
compliance  with  their  invitations,  a  number  of  gentlemen  as- 
sembled in  New  York  on  the  20th  October,  in  the  City  Hall, 
where  a  room  was  politely  furnished  them  by  the  authorities  of 
the  city. 

President  Bates  was  appointed  president  of  the  convention. 
The  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin  and  the  mayor  of  the  city,  vice  presi- 
dents. The  mayor  having  declined,  Judge  Betts  was  nomi- 
nated in  his  place ;  John  Delafield,  senior,  Esq.  was  appointed 
secretary,  and  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  assistant  secretary.  The 
latter  found  himself  obliged  to  decline  and  Rev.  Thomas  H, 
Gallaudet  was  chosen  in  his  room.  On  motion,  the  meeting 
was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Wainwright. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  was  opened  by  a  communica- 
tion from  the  committee  of  the  University,  which  was  read  by 
Dr  Mathews.  It  appeared  from  this  address,  that  in  addition 
to  a  considerable  amount  of  money  subscribed,  the  Athenaeum, 
the  Lyceum  of  Natural  Histor)',  and  the  Historical  Society  of  the 
city,  had  respectively  offered  to  unite  with  the  University,  and 
contribute  their  libraries  and  museums  for  its  use,  and  other  in- 
stitutions in  the  city  were  expected  to  follow  their  example. 
It  wns  then  stated  that  the  object  of  the  committee  in  calling 
the  convention  was  to  lead  to  an  interchange  of  views  among 
gentlemen  interested  in  literature  and  education  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  as  to  the  state  of  our  institutions  and  the  improve- 
ments which  may  be  desirable.  They  hoped  thus  to  obtain 
light  in  regard  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  proposed 
University,  and  also  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  information  on 
this  subject,  and,  if  possible,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  similar  an- 
nual meetings  hereafter. 

Letters  were  read  from  President  Nott,  Professor  Stuart, 
Messrs  Duponceau,  Everett,  and  a  number  of  otlier  gentlemen 
of  distinction,  expressing  their  interest  in  the  meeting,  and  re- 
gretting their  inability  to  attend. 

The  committee  then  presented  tlie  following  topics  for  con- 
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sideration  and  discussion,  and  distributed  to  the  members  on 
printed  sheets. 

I.  As  to  the  Universities  of  Europe :  and  how  far  the  sys- 
tem pursued  in  them  may  be  desirable  for  similar  institutions  in 
this  country. 

If.  The  organization  of  colleges  and  of  universities  in  this 
country  —  exliibiting  defects  to  be  remedied,  and  improvements 
to  be  made. 

III.  Police,  with  the  best  system  of  discipline,  the  distribution 
of  rewards,  or  iionors,  and  whether  the  exercise  of  such  disci- 
pline should  be  confined  to  a  faculty,  or  shared,  and  to  what 
extent,  with  the  students. 

IV.  The  advantage  of  a  large  city  as  the  seal  of  a  university, 
and  the  demand  at  this  time,  by  the  community,  for  such  an 
institution. 

V.  The  importance  of  extensive  libraries  for  intellectual  im- 
provement. 

VI.  Instruction  by  public  lectures  —  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  open  lectures  and  recitations  from  a  text  book ; 
how  they  may  be  combined  so  as  to  excite  the  teacher  to  keep 
pace  witli  the  knowledge  of  the  age,  and  make  the  pupil  not 
only  a  hearer,  but  also  a  diligent  learner. 

VII.  The  necessity  for  improved,  and  more  extensive  means 
for  educating  classical  teachers. 

[The  following  additional  subjects  were  proposed  by  different 
members,  and  added  to  the  lii?t.] 

VIII.  The  importance  of  adding  a  Department  of  English 
Language,  in  which  the  studies  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Clas- 
sics shall  be  minutely  pursued. 

IX.  A  National  Society,  for  the  promotion  of  Science  and 
Lherature. 

X.  Tiie  importance  of  making  the  civil  and  political  institu- 
tions of  our  country  the  subject  of  special  study  for  all  our 
youth. 

XI.  Whether  any  religious  service,  and  if  any,  what,  may 
with  propriety  be  connected  with  the  University. 

XII.  Wliether  any  course  of  instruction  on  the  evidences 
of  Christianity  will  be  admissible. 

XIII.  The  propriety  of  studying  the  Bible  as  a  classic  in 
llie  institutions  of  a  Cliristian  country. 

A  communication  was  then  read  from  Professor  Vethake  of 
Princeton  college,  on  the  changes  to  be  desired  in  the  organiza- 
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tion  of  our  colleges  and  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of 
Pn^sidcnt  IVfarsIi  of  Durlington,  Mr  Sparks  of  Boston,  and 
Professor  Robinson  of  Andover.  —  Another  communication 
was  read  from  Mr  liuncroft  of  Nortliampton,  Massachusetts. 

In  the  afternoon  a  communication  was  read  by  DrLieberoT 
Boston,  on  the  subject  of  tlie  German  univershies  and  tlie  ap« 

Slication  of  their  system  to  this  country ;  and  an  address  by 
Ir  T.  D.  Woolscy,  containing  some  account  of  the  institutions 
of  France,  The  connnlttce  then  proposed  for  debating  the 
topic  relating  to  the  proper  mode  of  appointing  professors. 
Kemarivs  were  made  on  the  topic  by  Mr  Ilasler,  Professor 
Silliman,  Mr  Sparks,  President  Bates,  Professor  Adrain  and 
others,  generally  advocating  the  importance  of  giving  the  faculty 
themselves  the  chief  influence  in  the  choice  of  new  professors* 
ThursJaj/,  Oct,  21.  The  convention  was  opened  with 
prayer  by  President  liates. 

Professor  Perdicari  of  Washington  college,  a  native  of 
Greece,  read  a  communication  on  an  im|«-oved  method  of 
teaching  Greek,  in  which  the  black  board  was  employed,  and 
the  importance  of  adopting  the  modern  Greek  pronunciation, 
which  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Professor 
Robinson,  Professor  Patten  and  Gushing. 

President  Marsh  of  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred 
the  communication  of  Professor  Vethake,  reported  the  follow- 
ing questions,  as  calculated  to  bring  into  discussion  the  most 
important  subjects  of  that  communication. 

1.  Is  it  exi)cdicntto  bring  together  into  the  same  institutions, 
students  who  are  seeking  only  such  instruction  as  will  prepare 
them  for  the  active  eni])loynients  of  society,  and  those  who  aim 
at  a  general  or  what  is  called  a  liberal  education  ? 

2.  Is  it  expedient  diat  all  who  are  aiming  at  the  liberal  cul- 
tivation of  the  mind,  should  pursue,  in  order  for  its  attainment, 
the  same  course  of  study  and  to  what  extent  should  it  be  the 
same  ? 

3.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  pres- 
ent arrangement  of  classes  in  our  colleges,  and  how  far  is  it 
practicable  to  admit  the  method  of  classing  students  with  a 

reference  to  their  progress  only  in  the  several  departments  of 
study.  ' 

4.  How  far  is  it  expedient  in  the  discipline  of  a  literary  insti- 
tution, to  dispense  with  such  punishments  as  bring  public  dis- 
grace upon  the  student,  by  the  more  efficient  employment  of 
tlie  parental  modeof  discipline  ? 
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5.  Are  the  methods  now  employed  to  excite  the  ambition 
and  promote  the  industry  of  students,  such  as  giving  discrimi- 
aating  a|ypointments  to  the  most  distinguished,  and  bringing 
tKem  forward  in  public  exhibitions,  wisely  adapted  to  their  end, 
and  what  are  the  best  methods  of  securing  the  industry  of  all  ? 

6.  Is  It  expedient  to  retain  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
as  now  bestowed  in  our  colleges;  and  if  so,  what  should  be 
the  qualiBcations  of  those  on  whom  it  is  conferred,  and  how 
are  they  to  be  ascertained  ? 

Several  of  these  points  were  then  discussed  by  Col.  Knapp, 
Dr  Lieber,  President  Marsh,  Mr  Sparks.  Mr  Gallaudet  sug- 
gested a  plan  of  a  double  course  which  might  be  adopted.  — 
Mr  Woodbridge  gave  some  account  of  the  plan  pursued  at  the 
Fellenberg  institution,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  fixed  classification 
and  a  system  of  rewards.  The  effect  of  classification  in  favor- 
ing combinations  was  then  discussed  by  Air  Sparks,  Professor 
Silliman,  Professor  Adrain  and  others. 

The  convention  was  opened  in  the  afternoon  by  an  anony- 
mous communication  read  by  Dr  Malthus  on  the  expediency  of 
making  arrangements  in  connexion  with  a  university  to  afford 
instruction  to  the  poorer  classes.  The  expediency  of  dividing 
tlie  university  into  several  departments  was  then  discussed  by 
President  Bates.  The  present  mode  of  conferring  degrees 
was  next  examined  ;  the  abolition  of  tlie  lower  degrees  in  Cer- 
many  was  stated  and  a  similar  system  was  proposed.  Tlic 
subject  was  then  laid  aside,  and  the  coniiniitce  pro|)osed  for 
discussion  the  necessity  of  adopting  measures  for  educating 
classical  teachers.  Dr  Wainwrisjlit  remarked  on  this  subject, 
and  was  followed  by  Mr  H.  E.  Dwight,  who  described  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  German  Gymnasium. 

Friday^  Oct.  22.  The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
Dr  Yates.  A  communication  was  read  by  Col.  Knapp  on  the 
advantages  of  New  York  as  the  seat  of  a  university.  The  sub- 
ject of  discipline  was  then  discussed  by  Messrs  Marsh,  Wain- 
right,  Hasler,  Yates,  Woodbridge,  Bales,  Adrain,  Dewey, 
Silliman,  Emory,  and  Sparks.  Tlie  prevailing  opinion  appear- 
ed to  be  in  favor  of  the  parental  system  of  discipline,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  public  disgrace  or  expulsion,  which  would  deprive 
the  student  of  tlie  privilege  of  entering  another  institution.  The 
necessity  of  employing  religious  influence  as  the  leading  means 
of  government  in  addition  to  others,  was  also  urged. 

Lieut.  Mitchell  of  West  Point  addressed  the  convention  in 
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behalf  of  an  association  of  young  men  designed  to  promote  the 
formation  of  a  national  society,  and  expressed  their  desire  to 
cooperate  in  any  measures  which  niiglil  be  adopted  for  this 
purpose. 

In  the  afternoon,  Dr  Rice  remarked  on  the  subject  of  disci- 
pline, and  urj;oil  the  importance  of  making  religion  its  basis- 
Professor  Pattoji  remarked  on  the  importance  of  a  greater  de- 
gree of  familiarity  between  the  oflicers  and  students.  The 
whole  report  of  the  (committee  was  then  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee consistini:;  of  J)r  Wiiiiiwnuilit,  Professor  Sill'unan,  Dr  Rice, 
Professor  Palien,  and  Professor  Dewey,  who  were  required  to 
re|)orl  with  ali  conNcnii-nt  s|)ee(l. 

The  Hon.  Edward  liiviui^ston,  in  behalf  of  the  committee, 
made  a  report  in  favor  of  a  national  society.  The  subject  was 
referred  for  eonsiiirration  to  a  commitlce  consislinLr  of  Dr 
IVlalhews,  lion.  A.  Gallatin,  ^Ir  Sp::iks,  Dr  liicber,  l^rofessor 
Marsh,  iMr  Dui^iit  and  Mr  Delafield,  to  report  at  the  next  con- 
vention. 

T\]Q  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin,  proposed,  as  an  adilitional  topic, 
the  expedioney  of  nnitinij;  with  a  University  a  jinpttratory  in- 
stitudou^'m  which  classical  studies  shotil J  he  pursued  or  omitted, 
at  the  o|)tion  of  the  student,  and  advocated  the  plan  in  an  ad- 
dress, in  which  heirave  an  account  of  the  University  of  Geneva. 

Professor  Robinson,  from  the  committee  on  Professor  V^et- 
liake's  communication,  reported  fa\orably  on  the  method  of 
instruction  he  ])roposed  and  the  expediency  of  studying  the 
modern  Circek  in  our  iiislilutions. 

]\Ir  Livingston  then  proj)Q^ed  for  consideration  the  expedien- 
cy of  cstahjishiuu;  professorships  of  lea;isl.uion,  considered  Jis  a 
seienee ;  which  was  re'R  rii.'d  lo  a  committee  consisting  of 
]\!essrs  Tiivinicslon,  .Jones,  Tailma'i'e,  HiMtsand  Adrain. 

Sfiturd/n/,  Or/.  2.).  '^Die  convention  was  oj)ened  with  prayer 
by  Dr  Rice  of  \'iri:;inia. 

A  conniuniication  was  reail  h\  Dr  (-orev  on  the  universities 
of  Dublin.  Oxford  and  Uamhridlv.  Tlio  i  1th  and  J  2lli  topics 
were  withdrawn  !)y  J)r  Emory. 

Mr  Sparks  pioj)osed  tlu^  a|.'poiiilment  of  a  committee  to  con- 
sider the  exj)e(!iency  of  eslabli."-;hin;^  a  proir:-sv)rshi|)  of  History 
in  our  colle2;e.s,  and  also  of  a  committee  to  iiKjuire  into  the 
present  condition  of  Kinii-s  (olle^e  and  the  I^ondon  l^iiversity. 

Messrs  Sparks,  Woodhri(!ge  and  Lieber  were  a])|)ointed  on 
the  first  subject,  and  iNFessrs  Woolsey,  Sparks  and  Knapp  on 
the  second. 
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After  some  remarks  by  Professor  Perdicari,  Mr  Gnllaudet 
advocated  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr  Gallatin,  of  establishing  in- 
stitutions where  the  sciences  might  be  studied  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  attending  to  the  classics.  The  indispensable  necessity 
of  classical  studies  to  a  good  education  was  then  advocated  by 
President  Marsh,  Professor  Patten,  and  Dr  Mason  of  Geneva 
College. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Woodbridge,  the  13th  topic,  on  the  propri- 
ety of  introducing  the  Bible  as  a  classic,  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, and  Mr  Woodbridge,  Professor  Robinson  and  Mr  Gal- 
laudet  were  appointed.  —  On  motion  of  Mr  Sparks,  Messrs 
Woolsey,  Lieber,  and  Keatinir,  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
inquire  concerning  the  popular  lectures  delivered  in  Franco 
and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Dr  Wainwright  then  proposed  a  series  of  resolutions,  ex- 
pressing the  conviction  of  the  members  of  the  Convention  of 
the  benefits  ta  be  derived  from  such  mcelin2;s,  and  appointing 
another  to  be  held  next  autumn,  to  whicli  the  heads  of  our 
principal  literary  institutions  and  other  literary  gentlemen  should 
be  invited. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Mathews,  Rev.  Dr  Wainwright,  Hon.  Albert 
Gallatin,  and  John  Delafield,  Esq.  were  appointed  a  committee 
of  arrangement  and  invitation. 

The  convention  was  then  closed  with  prayer  by  President 
Mason  of  the  college  of  Geneva. 

This  convention,  on  the  whole,  was  deeply  iiiteresling.  Im- 
portant questions  were  discussed,  difTcrenccs  of  opinion  were 
freely  expressed,  but  the  debates  were  conducted  with  an  ur- 
banity and  dignity  which  we  have  seldom  witnessed  in  a  de- 
liberative assembly.  The  seats  assigned  to  spectators  were 
almost  constantly  filled,  and  the  public  interest  seemed  to  in- 
crease with  the  progress  of  the  discussion.  We  think  the  in- 
terchange of  opinion  w  hich  took  place,  cannot  but  be  salutary  in 
its  influence.  For  a  more  .extended  nrcount  of  it,  we  would 
recommend  to  our  readers  the  journal  of  the  convention,  now  in 
the  course  of  publication,  which  will  compose  not  only  the  pro- 
ceedings, but  the  various  comnuniications  which  were  presented 
to  the  convention,  sketches  of  the  addresses  made,  will  form  a 
valuable  document  both  in  regard  to  facts  and  principles.  The 
topics  assigned  to  the  various  comn)ittees  for  examination, 
which  are  to  be  presented  to  the  next  convention  for  discus- 
sion, are  of  deep  interest,  and  some  of  the  reports  we  trust  will 
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give  rise  to  important  practical  results.  We  hope  tbis  will  be 
followed  by  annual  meetings  of  the  same  kind,  which  may  have 
the  same  happy  influence  on  llie  state  of  literature  and  the 
higher  institutions,  which  school  conventions  arc  exerting  on 
the  cause  of  common  education. 


Art.  VI.  —  Intelligence. 

Diet  of  Students.  —  Several  literary  institutions  seem  dispos- 
ed to  try  ilie  effects  of  Prof.  Hitchcock's  principles  in  regard 
to  Diet.  At  Williams'  College,  an  Association,  comprising  a 
majority  of  the  students,  have  made  arrangements  for  board,  on 
the  principle  of  abstaining  from  the  use  of  tea  and  coffee,  and 
making  use  of  very  simple  food  in  every  respect.  The  plan 
has  already  been  for  some  sime  in  successful  operation.  It 
began  with  two  students,  and  has  extended  to  the  majority. 

A  similar  plan  has  been  adopted  in  tlie  Commons  Hall,  at 
the  Theological  Seminar}'  at  Andover.  The  diet  is  found  to 
be  very  favorable  to  the  health  and  spirits.  More  intellectual 
work  can  be  accomplished  with  less  labor,  and  less  necessity 
for  bodily  exercise.  The  plan  when  first  adopted  was  very 
much  ridiculed  and  opposed. 

Blank  Globes.  —  Most  Teachers  are  familiar  with  an  arti- 
cle called  The  Elastic  Slate,  which  is  formed  by  covering 
pasteboard  with  a  black  and  hard  composition,  upon  which  the 
common  slate  pencil  will  leave  a  trace.  Mr  J.  Loring  of  this 
city  has  been  manufacturing  globes  covered  with  this  compo- 
sition, so  that  they  resemble  a  globe  of  slate.  He  has  others, 
which  he  calls  ivory-surface  globes,  similar  to  the  former,  ex- 
cepting that  ihcy  are  covered  with  a  composition  resembling 
ivory,  upon  which  the  common  lead  pencil  is  to  be  used.  The 
globes  are  about  9  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  mounted  upon 
a  simple  frame.  The  ingenious  teacher  will  think  of  many 
useful  purposes  to  which  they  may  be  applied  in  schools. 
Drawing  the  outline  of  the  countries  of  the  earth  upon  such  a 
globe,  would  give  the  pupil  more  correct  ideas  than  could  be 
obtained  in  any  other  way.    As  the  trace  is  easily  removed,  the 
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same  globe  is  to  be  used  by  many  pupils.  Every  college 
ought  to  possess  such  an  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of 
spherics. 

JVew  York  State  Convention.  —  A  convention  of  Teachers 
was  held,  for  the  State  of  New  York,  in  October,  at  Utica.  It 
was  intended  to  be  a  preliminary  step  towards  organizing  the 
teachers  and  the  friends  of  education  in  that  State  into  a  pub* 
h'c  body.  Tlie  session  continued  two  days.  Tlie  subject  of 
defects  in  the  existing  system  of  Common  Schools  was  fully 
discussed,  and  some  measures  for  their  removal  and  for  the 
improvement  of  teachers  were  proposed.  Preparations  were 
also  made  for  a  more  general  meeting  to  be  held  in  January. 
We  anticipate  with  much  interest  the  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings which  will  then  take  place,  and  shall  endeavor  to  give  our 
readers  a  full  account  of  them. 


NOTICES. 

Easy   Lessons   in   Perspective,   including  Instructions    for 
Sketching  from  Nature.  18mo.  pp.  CG. 

Among  the  thousands  who  devoto  no  little  attention  to  the  practice  of 
drawinv,  comparatively  a  Binall  number  trouble  themselves  much  with  the 
mathematical  principles  of  Perspective.  To  fix  them  in  the  memory  as  me- 
chanical rules  is  hboriou-*,  —  to  comprehend  their  nature  as  scientific  princi- 
ples, .<«  as  to  have  them  interwoven  with  the  mind  and  become  as  it  were  a 
part  of  its  very  habit  of  thinking  on  these  subjects,  requires  more  mathe- 
matical skill,  and  more  power  of  thought,  than  young  pupils  can  generally 
bring  into  requisition.  The  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  the  demonstrations 
are  all  in  solid  geometry,  and  the  lines  and  angles  are,  of  course,  very  im- 
perfectly represented  by  a  diagram  upon  a  plane.  The  book  before  us,  how- 
ever, seems  to  accomplish  all  which  can  be  done  in  this  respect.  The  ele- 
mentary principles  only  are  selected,  —  the  explanations  are  adapted  to  popu- 
lar use  and  are  illustrated  by  appropriate  erigravings.  We  would  recommend 
it  to  all  who  attempt  the  art  of  drawing. 

The  Academical  Speaker.  A  Selection  of  Extracts  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  from  Ancient  and  Modern  Authors,  adapted  for 
Exercises  in  Elocution.     By  B.  D.  Emerson. 

Every  teacher  has  felt  the  difficulty  by  which  his  pupils  are  pressed,  in 
finding  extracts  for  declamations.  This  book  will  aflbrd  assistance,  until  its 
stores  shall  be  exhausted  like  those  of  its  predecessors. 

The  compiler  says  in  his  preface,  *  Each  extract  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  inquiries  like  the  following :  —  Has  the  piece  force  and  spirit  ^    Is  it» 
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moral  tendency  unquc<i(ionab1e  ?  Doe!i  it  convey  a  complete  sense  intelligi- 
ble to  ail  aiuiicnce  without  the  aid  of  titio  or  of  note  P  Is  the  style  pure  and 
in  ^'Hul  tj'^trp  Is  it  in  tine  of  such  a  chunictcr  that  a  youth  may  enter  fully 
inrn  it  r'     These  principles  seem  to  havo  been  faithfully  observed  in  the  se- 

lecti(ii). 

A  View  of  the  United  Slates,  for  the  use  of  Scliools  and 
Families,  wiili  Maps  and  Ensjravin^s.  By  Rev.  Hosca  Hil- 
drith,  Autlior  of  Books  for  Now  Hampshire  and  Massachu- 
setts Cliildren. 

All  (he.e  works  arc  written  in  an  interostinsr  narrative  style,  and  contain 
much  usriiil  iiifunii  itiun.  Que^tiuns  for  use  at  recitation  are  appended  to  the 
chapters. 

Hiidiiiicnts  of  (Icstnrc,  Comprisins;  Ilhistralions  of  Common 
Faults  in  Alliliide  :ind  Anion,  with  Engravings,  and  an  Ap- 
pendix (Icsii^ncd  for  Practical  Exercise  in  Declamation.  By 
\Vni.  Unssell.    lirnio.   pp.  -IS. 

This  treali'^e  diseu^es  the  taulty  and  the  correct  positions  and  movements 
of  the  lK)dy.  under  iho  di\isions  of  the  Feet,  the  l-eti^,  the  Trunk,  the  Head, 
the  Hand,  the  Ann.  The  whole  i«i  fully  illustrated  hy  linear  engravings.  It 
must  allbrd  ni»  little  a-^-istanee,  both  to  teacher  and  pupil. 

A  (jeoi:ra[)lu'  of  Essex  Connty,  for  Young  Children ;  em- 
bracing!; 

1.  A  short  Topoi^raphical  and  Historical  Sketch  of  every 
Town  ; 

2,  A  iconcral  \'iew  of  die  County,  and  the  Employments  of 
die  Pi.'opK' ; 

i).  A  (ilosj^niy,  cxplaininp;  die  Geographical  and  other  diffi- 
cnll  icnns. 

Hy  .ijMiics  (I.  (^nrter  and  Wni.  TI.  Brooks.     With  a  Map  of 

the  Connty.      I>()sto;i.    IS. 50.   ISnio.   pj).    118. 

Thi*  di'siiiii  .III. I  irnjora!  plan  of  thi-  work  is  tlic  same  with  the  Geography 
ot  Worrosier  CoMiitv,  iiwliccd  in  a  recent  uundier. 

IiC>>ons  in  J'^innciation,  hv  Wm.  Rnssoll.    1830. 

rill'  arrancjeiiient  of  tlu"*e  les-ous  i«*  intended  to  he  varied  as  occasion  may 
re<pii!e,  ill  Hie  iii-;tnietion  of  vaiious  cla-ii^es  of  learners.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  prcl.jtory  adverli^ciiifiiJ,  that,  in  eoriiniencinj;^  with  very  young  learners, 
it  \\\\\  he  .id\i-a!ile  tof.ik<;  up  the  elementary  exercisct on  enunciation,  which 


"  •» •■•■■•■»-.  ••|»i««».^i^.«i>««nii,^.'»». 11 1.— ».  ^  \jii  \iAM\Aa»\  itkitvu.  iVincu 

con>i't  ehielly  o(  Wi):cls  »if  one  sj  liable,  and  are  intended  to  fix  the  tiuc  sound 
of  every  vowel  and  of  every  ron-onant,  whether  occurring  singly  or  in  com- 
bination, l.earneis  more  a(ivance<l,  hut  whose  habits  of  articulation  may  have 
becomi'  vitiated  throiioh  nei;hu-t  or  ineorrect  example,  arc  to  he  introduced 
to  tlie  ex.miple'i  of  cinn'nt  (-nor^:  and  students  who>e  object  is  preparation 
for  prote^M  .nal  exeni^,-,  nr  rmni-bf-d  with  a  coui.se  of  practice  on  examples 
ad.iptiMl  to  t.Se  toin»-.  of  public  ^.peiikini;. 

The.  work  i.  th-i-i  ni-Mtit  (o  appiv  to  in-trnetion  in  enunciation  fron*  the 
earliest  age  at  which  pupils  begin  the  practice  of  reading,  onward  to  the  more 
advanced  period  at  which  habits  are  generally  fixed. 
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Art.  L — Sketches  of  Hofwtl.    Letter  V, 

TV  principles  by  which  the  pupU  is  to  be  guided  in  the  aequisitum  of 

fmoioledge. 

My  Dear  Friend  —  You  are  famQiar  with  the  genera]  prin- 
ciples of  the  Productive  School  of  education  of  which  Fellen- 
berg  has  been  so  important  a  member.  In  accordance  with 
these  he  divides  the  whole  period  of  education  into  two  principal 
portions.  The  first  should  be  devoted  chiefly  to  the  develop^ 
ment  of  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  powers.  The 
second  to  their  application,  or  to  the  acquisition  of  that  positive 
knowledge  which  tlie  destination  or  taste  of  the  pupil  may  re- 
quire. Of  course,  knowledge  must  be  acquired  during  the 
nrst  period  as  the  only  means  of  developing  the  mind,  but  he 
believes  it  should  not  be  made  the  primary  ol^ect.  There 
should  be  a  course,  not  regulated  by  the  order  of  science,  nor 
by  any  fixed  nilc,  but  by  the  necessities  of  the  individual. 

The  subjects  of  attention  in  tliis  period  of  education  should 
be  as  various  as  the  faculties  to  be  developed.  It  would  be 
considered  very  irrational  to  leave  one  limb  in  inactivity  in 
order  to  devote  die  time  exclusively  to  the  exercise  of  the 
other,  when  both  were  equally  in  need  of  invigoration  ;  or  to 
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cover  the  eyes  for  months  in  succession,  m  order  to  cultivate 
the  ear  for  music.  It  is  not  less  so  to  employ  a  child  for 
months  together  in  an  occupation  which  calls  into  exercise  one 
set  of  faculties,  and  leaves  anotlier  dormant.  The  whole  system 
should  march  harmoniously  together.  The  feebleness  of  his 
young  mind  requires  that  it  should  not  be  occupied  too  long  at 
once*  The  infantile  powers,  botli  bodily  and  mental,  demand 
frequent  changes  of  occupation — and  are  incapable  of  tliat  con- 
centration necessary  to  success  in  llic  course  we  have  described. 
For  tliis  reason,  in  place  of  extending  the  circle  of  studies  as 
the  pupil  advances,  as  is  usually  done,  it  should  be  by  degrees 
more  contracted,  and  he  should  be  required  to  apply  more 
closely  to  a  single  subject,  for  a  greater  length  of  time.  It  is 
only  when  the  development  of  die  facuUies  is  completed,  and 
the  time  for  their  application  is  arrived,  that  it  is  proper  to  con- 
tinue for  months  in  succesbion,  the  same  pursuits. 

In  regard  to  die  mode  of  pursuing  diese  studies,  die  \iews 
of  Fellenberg  are  also  in  accordance  with  the  essential  principle 
of  the  productive  system.  His  maxim  is,  'that  only  which  a 
man  produces  by  combining  the  materials  presented  to  him,  or 
which  he,  to  a  certain  degree,  reproduces  in  his  imagination^ 
until  it  becomes  a  part  of  his  own  train  of  thought,  can  be  con- 
sidered as  a  reid  acquisition ;  or  can  contiibute  satisfactorily  to 
die  development  of  his  mind.'  The  duty  of  die  instructer  is, 
not  to  create  powers,  but  to  develope  Uiose  already  existing  by 
exciting  them  to  action  —  not  to  infuse  knowledge  into  the  brain 
of  his  pupils,  but  to  direct  him  in  acquiring  it.  It  is  to  |K)int 
out  die  objects  which  demand  his  attention,  and  which  are 
adapted  to  his  age  and  capacity,  to  prevent  him  from  following 
circuitous  or  erroneous  paths,  or  attending  to  unimportant  par- 
ticulars, which  would  only  produce  loss  of  time ;  to  lead  him  to 
observe  in  the  best  manner,  and  to  assist  him  in  overcoming  or 
explaining  the  diflicnhics  he  encounters.  If  the  pupil  need 
more  aid  than  this,  it  is  usually  an  evidence  that  the  task  is 
beyond  his  present  strgnglh  —  it  should  be  deferred  imtil  his 
mind  is  developed  and  invigorated  by  other  means. 

It  is  with  these  views  that  he  is  required  to  take  each  step, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  himself,  without  being  carried  in  the 
arms  of  the  instructer.  He  must  be  led  not  only  to  observe 
and  describe,  but  to  connert  and  classify  the  objects  he  observes, 
to  combine  the  facts  he  may  have  learned,  and  deduce  princi- 
ples ;  and  again  reduce  Uiese  principles  to  odicrs  more  general 
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and  more  simple.  He  must  be  called  on  to  apply  them  to 
other  circumstances,  to  employ  them  in  ascertaining  or  verify- 
ing other  facts,  and  in  performing  new  o[>erations  of  experiment 
or  of  practical  utility,  to  devise  the  means  of  accomplishing  an 
object  proposed,  or  discover  the  meiliod  of  establishing  as  a 
general  truth,  the  result  of  a  single  experiment,  as  in  geometry 
and  matliematics.  In  short  he  should  be  taught  diat  all  hum.'m 
science  has  been  constructed  by  means  of  die  same  faculties, 
in  various  degrees  of  power  and  activity,  which  he  himself 
possesses,  from  the  materials  which  are  also  wiUiin  his  reach 
either  in  observation  or  in  history.  At  tlie  same  time  he  must 
be  reminded  that  men  have  been  accumulating  facts  and  ob- 
servations for  ages  —  that  many  have  devoted  tlieir  whole  lives 
to  arrange  tliem  and  deduce  from  diem  certain  principles, 
which  have  been  established  on  their  present  basis  only  after 
re|)eated  failures ;  that  a  life  would  scarcely  suffice  to  produce 
completely  a  single  science,  and  diat  on  diis  account,  he  must 
often  be  content  to  rely  on  the  testimony  of  other  men  in  re- 
gard to  facts  and  principles,  which  it  is  not  in  his  power  to 
ascertain,  and  avail  himself  of  die  experience  and  remarks  of 
odiers,  where  it  would  occupy  too  much  time,  or  require  great- 
er advances  in  knowledge  to  obtain  the  results  for  himself.  It 
is  obvious  Uiat  diis  course  of  reasoning  is  not  to  be  presented 
at  once  in  its  abstract  form,  but  on  the  contrary  it  should  be  the 
result  of  liis  own  inquiries  and  remarks  under  die  guidance  of 
the  instnicter. 

In  this  view,  observation  should  always  precede  reasoning. 
Tlieory  should  always  be  founded  upon  practice.  In  language, 
for  instance,  let  a  number  of  examples  be  presented,  in  which 
the  same  arrangement  or  form  prevails.  The  most  inattentive 
child  of  ordinary  capacity,  will  be  struck  by  die  resemblance, 
will  imitate  the  form  when  required  to  constnict  new  sentences 
of  the  same  sort,  and  will  usually,  of  himself,  express  the  rule 
which  diey  illustrate.  Present  him  a  geometrical  figure,  give 
him  its  name,  and  employ  him  in  observing  die  relation  of  its 
sides  and  angles,  and  he  will  speedily  produce  a  definidon  more 
or  less  perfect.  Show  him  a  mineral,  a  plant,  an  animal,  and 
require  a  description  of  its  form  and  parts ;  present  a  number 
in  succession,  require  him  to  compare  them,  and  to  arrange 
those  which  are  similar,  to  observe  die  parts  which  are  com- 
mon to  several  of  these  groups,  and  to  all,  and  you  lead  him 
to  die  ideas  of  individual,  species,  and  genus.      He  is  now 
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prepared  to  understand  the  manner  in  which  others  have  per- 
formed the  same  task,  and  to  listen  witli  eagerness  and  interest 
to  the  nilcs,  definitions,  and  classification  which  they  have 
formed  after  more  extensive  observations,  or  more  mature 
reflection;  to  use  them  in  correcting  his  otvti,  and  to  seek 
dienccforward  to  avail  himself  of  tiicse  aids,  so  valuable  in 
avoiding  error,  and  arriving  speedily  at  general  trutlis.  He 
tluis  learns  the  necessity  of  receiving  with  nnplicit  confidence 
such  statements  from  audicntic  sources,  as  his  own  experience 
does  not  permit  him  to  verify. 

Tlie  same  course  should  be  pursued  as  far  as  possible  in 
moral  subjects,  and  with  the  same  ukimate  precaution.  Let 
him  be  taught  to  examine,  to  reason  in  regard  to  all  which  he 
can  discover ;  let  him  be  made  to  feel  his  ignorance  on  other 
points,  to  perceive  that  there  are  subjects  which  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  observation  or  inquiry,  and  then  he  may  be 
taught  to  welcome  die  light  of  revelation,  and  to  transfer  to  the 
word  of  God,  that  faith  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  re- 
pose in  the  declarations  of  men. 

But  wherever  it  is  necessary  to  furnish  him  with  materials 
which  are  not  within  his  reach,  or  assist  him  in  difficulties 
which  he  is  himself  incapable  of  surmounting ;  he  should  be 
invariably  required  to  reproduce  what  he  has  learned  in  de- 
scriptions and  analyses,  both  oral  and  written ;  to  recast  tlie 
subject  in  his  owm  mould,  to  illustrate  the  object  described,  and 
the  reasoning  employed  in  his  own  mode ;  and  to  express  the 
\iews  and  opinions  to  which  they  have  led  him,  or  tlie  feelings 
they  have  excited. 

This  mediod  of  instruction  is  not  only  best  adapted  to  give 
die  pujiil  a  diorough  knowledge  of  all  he  acquires,  but  is  also 
the  best  means  of  exercising  the  faculties,  and  the  only  method 
of  enabling  the  educator  to  ascertain  the  capacity  and  defects  of 
the  pupil,  whose  character  he  is  called  upon  to  form. 

Letter  VI. 

The  pleasure  of  intellectual  effort^  and  the  love  of  knowledge  powerful 

stimulants  to  exertion. 

My  Dear  Friend — In  the  v\c\v  of  Fellenberg  it  is  also  a 
point  of  essential  importance  in  education,  to  render  every  sub- 
ject, and  every  occupation  to  which  die  child  is  called  ujwn  to 
aUend,  as  interesting  as  possible. 

The  attention  wliich  we  pay  to  a  subject,  the  facility  with 
which  we  receive  impressions,  and  the  success  with  which  we 
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perform  any  labour,  are,  from  the  necessity  of  our  nature,  in 
proportion  to  the  interest  they  excite.  To  attempt  to  excite  a 
painful  interest  by  severe  punishments,  when  tlie  opposite  course 
may  be  taken,  is  to  produce  associations  which  will  lead  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  employment  in  question  as  early  as  possi- 
ble. This  is  a  sujfficient  ground  for  condemning  such  a  plan, 
without  speaking  of  the  utter  want  of  benevolence  which  it 
involves,  or  of  the  question  whether  we  have  a  right  to  trample 
upon  the  buds  of  childish  enjoyment  in  order  to  secure  to  the 
pupil  an  additional  amount  of  laiowledge  —  of  knowledge,  too, 
which  his  repugnance  proves  is  not  adapted  to  his  state  or 
capacity ;  and  whose  acquisition  will  become  easy  as  weU  as 
agreeable  at  a  later  period. 

But  experience  proves  that  other  means  are  adequate,  nay 
more  efficacious,  for  producing  that  degree  of  interest  which  is 
necessary  to  lead  on  the  pupil  in  studies  suited  to  his  age  and 
development. 

It  is  by  no  means  allowable  in  the  view  of  Fellenberg  to  ren- 
der labour  a  mere  amusement ;  or  to  reduce  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  to  a  series  of  games.  This  would  deprive  us  of  the 
means  which  study,  as  weU  as  other  kinds  of  industry,  affi)rds 
in  exciting  the  powers  to  vigorous  acdon,  in  cultivating  the  habit 
of  self-government,  and  in  preparing  the  individual  to  encounter 
the  difficulties  and  labours  of  real  life  with  courage  and  per- 
severance. It  would  produce  a  feeble  development,  a  sickly 
taste,  which  longs  after  some  exterior  excitement,  and  demands 
that  everything  which  is  presented  should  be  rendered  palatable, 
in  place  of  that  healthy,  intellectual  appetite,  which  finds  its 
gratification  in  that  which  nourishes.  It  is,  in  fact,  encouraging 
the  taste  for  play,  and  not  for  study,  and  rendering  knowledge 
a  means  when  it  should  be  presented  as  the  end. 

The  principles  already  described,  if  carried  into  effect  from 
infancy,  will  almost  of  themselves,  lead  to  this  result.  The 
Creator  has  so  formed  us,  that  our  very  enjoyment  consists  in 
the  acdve  employment  of  our  powers.  The  butterfly  does  not 
more  truly  rejoice  to  flutter  in  the  sunbeams,  or  the  lamb  to 
sport  in  the  meadows,  than  the  child  to  exercise  the  powers 
which  God  has  given  him,  if  the  proper  objects  are  presented 
to  engage  them.  Were  it  a  principle  to  present  only  such 
objects,  to  demand  only  such  efforts  as  are  adapted  to  their 
capacity  of  mind,  and  the  powers  of  attention  belonging  to  their 
age  and  their  system,  the  employment  of  their  minds  in  the 
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pursuit  of  knowledge,  would  interest  them  no  less  than  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  bodies  in  play. 

Unfortunately  the  eaily  metliods  of  educadon  too  often  leave 
many  of  their  ix)wcrs  unawakcned,  by  confining  the  view  of 
tlie  ciiild  to  the  narrow  circle  of  objects  found  in  liis  nursery 
or  play  ground,  because  the  duties  or  the  indolence  of  those 
who  have  tlie  charge  of  him  do  not  pennit  that  watchfulness 
which  is  necessary  in  a  more  extended  circle  of  observation, 
nor  even  guidance  and  assistance  in  discovering  new  objects  and 
modes  of  exercise.  His  expanding  faculties  are  restrained  lest 
they  should  interfere  with  tlie  convenience  of  otliers,  instead  of 
allowing  them  ample  space,  and  the  free  use  of  all  tlie  materials 
necessary  for  the  examination  of  all  that  is  presented  to  him, 
and  the  execution  of  all  the  projects  and  experiments  which 
w-onld  serve  as  exercises  for  his  ingenuity,  and  a  means  of  lead- 
ing him  on  to  tlie  acquisition  of  new  facts,  and  tlie  habit  of  more 
accurate  observations. 

A  rational  course  of  education  is  often  obstructed  by  tlie 
demands  which  necessity  or  prejudice  makes  for  the  earliest 
instruction  possible.  The  child  is  thus  obliged  to  confine  him- 
self for  hours  to  the  same  positions  and  tlic  same  tasks,  at  an  age 
when  his  body  writhes  with  impatience  under  such  constant  re- 
straints ;  and  his  mind  is  confused  and  wearied  by  tlie  necessity 
of  fixing  its  feeble  powers  of  attention  so  long  on  a  single  subject. 
So  long  as  the  demands  of  parents,  or  the  necessity  which  cir- 
cumstances seem  to  impose,  require  this  premature  development, 
the  educator  is  compelled  to  submit,  or  to  leave  the  task  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  tliose  who  will  pursue  it  merely  as  a  means  of 
earning  bread.  He  must  therefore  endeavour  to  provide  by 
greater  exertions,  and  by  the  aid  of  artificial  arrangements,  those 
means  of  cheerfulness  which  should  arise  naturally  from  giving 
only  such  tasks  to  each  ^lupil,  as  would  excite,  witliout  fatiguing 
his  mind  ;  and  the  child  must  be  taueht  to  sacrifice  his  inclina- 
tions  and  to  make  efforts  which  would  not  otherwise  be  demand- 
ed, to  gratify  his  parents  and  comply  witli  tlie  universal  prejudice. 

Letter  VH. 

Means  of  mtcrestinf!:  pupils  in  their  studies. 

My  Dear  Friend  —  You  will  probably  ask  how  the  object 
proposed  in  my  last  letter  is  to  be  accomjllished.  In  order  to 
render  a  study  interesting,  it  is  of  tlie  greatest  imi^rtance  to 
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pesent  it  in  connexion  with  the  practical  purposes  to  which  it 
IS  to  be  applied,  or  with  sensible  and  practical  illustrations  by 
means  of  objects,  pictures,  experiments,  or  narratives. 

Thus  the  study  of  a  language  should  be  connected  as  much  as 
possible  with  the  history  of  tliose  who  speak  it ;  and  that  of  the 
mathematics,  natural  history,  and  morals,  with  their  practical 
application.  In  the  language  of  Fellenberg ;  '  Instruction  should 
be  foUowed  by  action  as  closely  as  the  lightning  by  the  diunder, 
and  the  life  should  be  in  complete  harmony  with  tlie  studies. 
They  should  be  encouraged  and  assisted  to  put  in  execution 
any  plan  or  experiments  which  their  studies  have  suggested ; 
and  will  thus  gain  more  tlian  by  any  direct  explanation.  It  is 
m  this  mode  only  that  we  can  hope  to  prevent  that  lamentable 
contrast  so  often  \isible  between  the  opinions  and  actions  of 
men,  and  which  is  frequendy  caused  by  the  entire  separation  of 
theory  and  practice  to  which  their  early  education  has  accus- 
tomed them.' 

It  is  also  very  important  to  maintain  a  degree  of  harmony 
in  the  various  pursuits  of  the  pupils.  Each  science  should  be 
connected  by  as  many  links  as  ]X)ssible  witli  every  other.  *  The 
extent  of  scientific  cultivation  demanded  at  the  present  day,* 
says  Fellenberg,  '  renders  it  particularly  desirable  tliat  every 
part  of  the  great  edifice  should  be  arranged  in  a  certain  harmony 
with  the  rest ;  that  all  should  be  so  intimately  united  that  the 
portions  most  heterogeneous  may  contribute  mutually  to  tlie  sup- 

?ort  of  each  other,  and  to  tlie  strengdi  of  the  whole  fabric' 
^heir  mutual  dependence  should  be  illustrated,  and  the  light 
and  aid  they  afibrd  each  other  be  pointed  out.  Thus  geog- 
raphy and  history  are  closely  connected  with  the  natiu*al 
sciences ;  and  both  derive  important  aid  from  the  mathematics ; 
drawing  also  has  its  interest  greatly  increased  when  allied  with, 
these  pursuits,  by  calling  on  the  pupil  to  design  the  objects  he 
described,  and  draw  die  diagrams  and  maps  and  sketches  ne- 
cessary to  illustrate  the  subjects  of  his  study.  The  description 
of  the  objects  observed  includes  their  form  and  size,  involving 
the  principles  and  definitions  of  geometry,  and  at  the  same  time 
brings  into  requisition  the  principles  of  language.  Wliere  sev- 
eral languages  are  studied,  the  analogies  and  distinctions  dis- 
covered in  comparing  them,  give  new  interest  to  every  one,  and 
furnish  in  themselves  a  rich  field  of  observation.  The  relation 
observable  between  the  language,  and  the  general  knowledge 
or  favorite  sciences  of  a  people,  and  the  influence  of  the  Ian- 
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guage  on  the  sciences,  character,  and  alliances  of  nations,  may 
also  be  referred  to,  although  in  its  extent,  it  is  a  subject  of  pro- 
found philosophical  investigation.  But  the  pupil  of  every  age 
will  take  deep  interest  in  tracing  the  connexions  and  variations 
of  languages  in  tiie  history  of  nations,  and  observing  the  traces 
of  colonies,  of  conquests,  of  the  union  of  nations,  of  the 
influence  of  learned  men  and  tlie  progress  of  science,  in  the 
mixture  of  foreign  words  and  idioms  which  is  found  in  the  mod- 
em languages,  and  which  distinguishes  them  especially  from  the 
more  ancient. 

The  connexion  of  the  rhythm  and  tones  of  music,  with  those 
employed  in  poetry  and  declamation,  cannot  be  passed  over 
witliout  obvious  neglect  of  an  important  aid  to  the  development 
of  the  taste,  and  powers  of  elocution. 

Above  all,  tlie  connexion  and  influence  of  these  various 
studies  uix)n  the  moral  powers  and  religious  feelings  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of.  The  books  employed  in  teaching  the 
languages  should  also  be  made  the  instruments  of  conveying 
lessons  of  a  moral  nature ;  and  should  tend  to  confirm  and  ele- 
vate the  religious  feelings.  Nature,  and  the  sciences  connected 
widi  it,  as  well  as  history,  aflford  important  and  ample  means  of 
enlarging  tiie  moral  horizon  and  elevating  the  moral  feeling. 
Tlic  mathematical  sciences  and  their  application  furnish  fre- 
quent occasion  to  admire  the  power  which  God  has  given  to 
man  of  measuring  space  and  extending  his  calculadon  through 
future  periods  of  time,  while  it  is  highly  important  to  keep  m 
view  of  the  pupil  die  difl^erence  between  its  demonstradons 
founded  in  hypothesis,  and  never  applicable,  without  modifica- 
Uon  to  facts,  and  Uiose  proofs  which  rest  on  moral  evidence. 

An  air  of  cheerfulness  on  the  part  of  the  instructer  himself, 
is  a  circumstance  of  die  first  importance  in  inspiring  the  pupil's 
interest  in  his  studies.  A  severe,  magisterial  air,  may  im|)ose 
silence  and  excite  awe,  but  will  never  rouse  to  exerdon  or  ani- 
mate to  inquiry.  The  pupil  should  see  that  the  instnicter  him- 
self is  deeply  bterested  in  his  task,  or  he  will  not  fail  to  regard 
it  with  indifference.  Even  animals  are  not  insensible  to  the 
cheering  tones  of  dieir  master,  and  the  susceptible  feelings  of 
youdi  imbibe  at  once  the  tint  of  surrounding  objects.  If  chil- 
dren can  be  induced  to  commence  their  tasks  widi  gaiety,  they 
accomplish  dicni  widi  ease.  If  on  the  other  hand,  the  gloom 
of  their  teacher  casts  a  shadow  over  die  subjects  he  presents, 
they  approach  them  with  reluctance,  and  attend  to  them  without 
zeal  or  interest. 
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The  same  great  principles  are  applied  to  tlie  education  of 
those  who  are  destined  to  a  life  of  labour.  They  are  to  be 
prepared  for  tlieir  daily  round  of  occupations  by  exciting  that 
interest  in  their  labours  and  associating  pleasures  with  diem 
which  shall  not  only  diminish  their  toil,  but  inspire  attachment 
to  them.  On  tliis  principle  is  founded  the  Agricultural  or 
Rural  School  of  Hofwyl,  of  which  I  will  give  you  a  brief  out- 
Ime  in  my  next  letter. 

Letter  VTII. 

My  Dear  Friend  —  The  agricultural  population  of  every 
country  forms  the  mass  of  the  nation.  It  embraces  most  of 
its  physical  strength,  and,  if  well  educated,  it  is  usually  the  most 
virtuous,  tlie  most  substantial  part  of  the  community.  Their 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement,  comprising  that  of  day 
labourers,  is  therefore  an  object  of  tlie  highest  importance,  and 
this  was  the  prominent  object  of  Fellenberg  in  tlie  establish- 
ment of  his  institutions.  It  is  not  accomplished,  in  his  view, 
by  raising  them  above  their  employment,  or  by  inspiring  a  taste 
for  other  occupations,  which  will  render  this  irksome.  It  is  by 
inspiring  attachment  to  the  ground  tliey  cultivate,  by  leading 
them  to  find  happiness  in  this  employment  of  then*  faculties, 
and  in  the  result  of  tlieir  labours.  Is  it  asked.  How  shall  this 
be  effected  ?  Fellenberg  replies,  by  improving  agriculture  ;  by 
rendering  it  honorable ;  by  elevating  its  imiportance  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  are  called  to  exercise  it.  This  influence  must 
be  exerted,  not  merely  on  proprietors  and  overseers  in  tlie  great 
schemes  and  arrangements  of  an  estate,  but  on  the  individu<d 
labourers  in  die  minute  details  of  daily  life.  They  should  be 
taught,  as  far  as  possible,  to  find  resomces  for  intellectual  occu- 
pation and  enjoyment,  in  every  process  of  labour,  in  every  soil 
tliey  till,  in  every  plant  or  insect  diey  encounter,  in  every  change 
they  observe  in  the  air,  or  die  earUi,  or  its  productions.  They 
must  especially  be  led  to  recognise  throughout  the  hand  of  the 
Deity,  to  acknowledge  his  blessings,  to  bow  to  his  chastise- 
ments, and  to  feel  dieir  dependence  upon  him. 

Tlie  Riu-al  School  of  Hoftvyl  is  intended  to  accomplish  this 
object  by  training  children  to  a  life  of  labour,  and  especially  to 
an  agricultural  life ;  and  cultivating  their  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties,  at  the  same  time,  diat  diey  may  understand  die  pro- 
cesses they  perform,  and  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  advan- 
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tag;es  and  the  duty  of  industry,  instead  of  engaging  in  it  as  an 
irksome  mechanical  task. 

Their  physical  education  rests  upon  tlie  same  principles  as 
tliat  of  those  who  arc  destined  to  literary  pursuits ;  but  neces- 
sarily requires  modifications  in  reference  to  tlieir  future  mode 
of  life.  The  most  simple  mediods  of  living,  and  tlie  habit  of 
performing  for  themselves  all  tliat  the  cleanliness  and  the  com- 
fort of  their  rooms  for  lodging,  eating,  and  instruction  require, 
are  obviously  necessary.  At  the  same  time,  die  wholesome- 
ness  of  their  food,  and  tlie  airiness  of  their  apartments,  and 
odier  things  neccssar}^  to  health,  are  attended  to  with  care.  The 
increased  exposure  to  wind  and  weatlier  which  their  employ- 
ment requires,  not  only  serves  as  a  better  preparation  for  their 
future  life,  but  secures  them  from  a  multitude  of  litde  indispo- 
sitions, in  which  the  pupils  of  the  more  favored  classes  suffer. 
They  are  accustomed  to  go  bareheaded  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  barefooted  in  the  sunnner.  Their  beds  are  of  straw. 
Their  clothing  is  as  simple  as  possible,  but  always  kept  whole. 

Their  food  (which  they  assist  in  preparing),  consists,  like 
diat  of  the  Swiss  peasants,  generally  of  soup,  vegetables,  bread, 
and  milk,  at  every  meal.  They  have  meat  but  once  or  twice 
in  the  week,  and  wine  (the  wine  of  the  country  resembling 
our  cider),  only  at  their  occasional  festivals,  at  the  har\''est  home, 
the  new  year,  and  die  birthday  of  Vehrli.  The  aspect  of 
health  and  cheerfulness  which  pervades  die  school,  is  a  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  all  their  physical  wants  are  amply  provided 
for. 

The  following  sketch  will  give  you  some  idea  of  die  daily 
routine  of  the  institution.  The  pupils  are  awakened  at  half 
past  four  or  half  past  five,  according  to  dieir  ages.  Half  an 
hour  is  allowed  diem  for  washing  and  making  their  beds.  After 
a  lesson  of  one  hour  in  summer,  or  an  hour  and  a  half  in  win- 
ter, they  attend  to  devotional  exercises  and  breakfast.  Here 
the  task  of  each  division  and  individual  is  assigned  for  the  day 
by  dicir  teacher  Velirli.  At  eleven  they  return  to  dinner,  and 
then  have  a  second  lesson  of  an  hour  and  a  half.  At  five  or 
SIX,  according  to  the  season,  they  have  a  piece  of  bread ;  and 
a  diird  lesson  of  an  hour  and  a  half ;  and  at  seven  they  sup. 
An  assembly  is  then  lield  for  the  review  of  die  day,  which  is 
closed  with  devotional  exercises,  and  the  younger  pupils  go  to 
bed.  The  elder  again  receive  instruction,  or  occupy  themselves 
in  some  useful  manner. 
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During  the  winter,  when  their  employments  are  not  sufficiently 
active,  tliey  pass  an  hour  in  the  evening  in  gymnastic  exercises 
or  active  games. 

During  the  summer,  tliey  are  occupied  almost  entirely  with 
the  labours  of  tlie  field,  proportioned  to  their  capacity  and 
strength.  The  youngest  are  employed  in  gathering  stones  and 
w^eeds  fi-om  die  fields.  At  diis  season,  ten  or  twelve  hoiurs  on 
an  average  are  devoted  to  labour,  and  three  or  four  to  instruc- 
tion, when  circumstances  allow  it.  During  haying  and  harvest, 
instruction  is  omitted ;  and  tlie  pupils  have  sometimes  volun- 
teered to  labor  seventeen  hours  daily;  but  this  is  seldom 
allowed. 

During  die  winter  they  spend  seven  to  nine  hours  in  labour, 
and  receive  five  or  even  six  hours  of  instruction.  The  time 
which  is  not  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  catUe,  threshing,  and 
other  labours  of  the  farm,  is  employed  in  making  baskets,  straw 
mats,  in  selecting  seeds,  and  in  breaking  up  stones  for  repairing 
tlie  roads.  As  an  additional  occupation,  as  well  as  a  usefid 
one,  all  die  pupils  are  taught  to  sew^  so  far  as  to  mend  their 
own  clodies ;  but  to  avoid  taking  them  from  Uieir  work,  diis 
task  is  usually  given  to  die  pupils  of  die  girls'  school  under  die 
direction  of  the  housekeeper. 

In  addition  to  this,  every  pupil  has  some  part  of  the  house-hold 
economy  entrusted  to  him.  One  person,  for  example,  is  assigned 
to  keep  each  of  the  rooms  clean  5  another  to  take  charge  of  die 
tools ;  another  die  slates,  kc.,  in  order  to  give  tlie  habit  of 
responsibility  and  regularity,  as  well  as  to  accustom  them  to 
their  occupations.  Their  tasks  are  assigned,  and  superintended 
by  three  persons,  called  die  houseliold  council,  and  are  changed 
every  diree  mondis,  in  order  to  accustom  all  to  each  branch  of 
duty.  Even  die  children  have  some  litde  task  assigned  them, 
that  diey  may  imbibe  the  same  spirit  and  the  same  habits. 

They  are  also  ftimished  with  the  opportunides  and  induce- 
ments to  voluntary  labour  on  dieir  own  account.  Each  of  the 
younger  boys  has  a  litde  garden  spot  for  vegetables,  and  another 
for  flowers,  which  he  cultivates  himself  in  his  leisure  hours. 
He  is  allowed  no  maniu-e  but  that  which  he  collects  from  the 
roads,  or  from  the  dry  leaves  of  autumn.  He  disposes  of  die 
productions  as  he  pleases.  If  he  sells  them  to  die  estabKsh- 
ment,  they  are  credited  to  him,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
money  is  paid  to  him.  He  may  eidier  employ  it,  or  place  it  at 
interest  in  the  establishment,  even  if  only  a  franc.     A  fruit  tree 
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is  also  assigned  to  every  two  or  three  boys,  who  take  care  of  it, 
and  dispose  of  its  fruits  in  the  same  manner.  The  elder  pupils 
assist  the  younger  in  these  occupations. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  general  arrangements  of  tlie 
Agricultural  School. 


Art.  II. — Infant  Education.    No.  II. 

Should  any  parent  who  has  read  the  article  inserted  in  a  re- 
cent number,  on  the  subject  of  Infant  Education,  again  take 
up  this  work,  we  would  venture  to  address  to  him  a  few  remarks. 

You  have  seen  the  views  expressed  on  the  'training'  of 
children,  which  is  retfuired  by  the  scriptural  injunction,  and  tlie 
age  at  which  it  should  begin,  in  order  to  secure  the  accomplish- 
ment of  die  promise  annexed.  You  have  been  convinced,  we 
tnist,  that  you  must  educate  your  child,  whether  you  choose  it 
or  not ;  that  every  action,  and  word,  and  look,  and  tone  of 
voice,  have  their  influence  upon  it;  that  the  manner  in  which 
you  tiUvc  care  of  its  body  and  supply  its  daily  wants,  has  no 
small  effect ;  and  that  the  circmnstances  in  which  you  live,  will 
have  a  serious,  an  almost  uncontrollable  power  in  forming  its 
character,  and  deciding  its  future  destiny.  You  are  ready  to 
say,  'Who  is  suflicient  for  these  tilings?  Who  can  discharge 
such  a  responsibility  ?  Who  can  guard  against  such  dangers  ?' 
Your  feeling  is  natural.  But  do  not,  therefore,  sit  down  in  de- 
spair. It  is  a  responsibility  you  have  voluntarily  assumed.  It 
is  one  you  cannot  escape.  It  is  a  task  imposed  on  you  by  Dimne 
Providence,  and  you  may  look  with  confidence  to  him,  for  guid- 
ance and  aid.  Do  not  neglect  your  duty  entirely,  because  you 
are  in  danger  of  not  performing  it  perfectly.  On  the  contrary, 
if  your  danger  be  so  great,  let  your  efforts  be  proportionally 
vigorous  to  avoid  it.  Let  diem  be  directed  to  everything  which 
has  been  referred  to  as  having  an  uiflueuce  on  tlie  infantile 
character. 

The  first  effort  is  to  be  made  upon  yourself  It  is  '  out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  tlie  mouth  speaketli ;'  and  if  all  that 
you  say  and  do  has  an  effect,  it  is  necessary  to  cleanse  the 
fountain  in  order  to  purify  die  streams.  As  the  first  step  to- 
wards the  proper  education  of  your  children, — be  yourself  what 
you  vjish  them  to  be. 
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Watch  over  your  oim  health,  that  you  may  impart  to  them  a 
vigorous  constitution,  and  that  you  may  not  injure  their  charac- 
ter, by  tlie  gloom  and  irritability  arising  from  disease.  Avoid 
every  habit,  deny  yourself  every  gratification,  which  is  preju- 
dicial to  it,  lest  tliey  should  injure  themselves  in  following  your 
example.  Above  all,  '  touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not,'  any  of 
those  poisons  which  will  introduce  them  to  the  high  road  of  in- 
temperance. Can  it  be  necessary,  at  this  day,  to  add ;  Do  not 
give  tliem  to  your  children.  More  than  one  parent  has  trained 
his  child  to  be  a  drunkard,  by  commencing  with  comforting 
cordials  and  elixirs,  or  habituating  him  to  the  soodiing  effects  of 
opiates,  to  escape  from  his  restlessness  or  ill  temper. 

Watch  over  your  o%on  heart.  See  diat  the  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel reign  there.  See  that  it  be  so  predominant  diat  it  shall  be 
evident,  even  to  your  children,  that  you  are  governed  by  it. 
Wlien  you  feel  disposed  to  irritation,  repeat  the  whole  alphabet 
as  Caesar  did,  raUier  than  suffer  a  word,  or  look,  or  tone  to  es- 
cape you,  wliich  shall  bear  the  features  of  tlie  demoniac  spirit 
of  anger ;  and  when  you  are  overtaken  in  this  besetting  sin  of 
an  educator  (as  you  probably  often  will  be),  in  addition  to  other 
means  of  resistance,  be  persuaded  to  try  an  experiment,  which 
has  more  than  once  been  successful ;  confess  it  to  your  child, 
and  express  your  sorrow.  Nothing  will  be  a  more  powerful 
check  uj)on  yourself,  or  a  more  hnpressivc  warning  to  him  not 
to  imitate  you.  Be  equally  cautious  in  the  temper  you  exhibit 
towards  odiers,  and  the  spirit  you  show  in  your  remarks  con- 
cerning them.  Be  doubly  so  in  your  own  conduct.  Let  your 
child  learn  from  your  example  '  to  be  hospitable,  courteous ;' 
*  to  seek  not  her  own  tilings  but  tlie  things  of  odiers ;'  *  to  suffer 
long  and  be  kind ;'  '  to  bear  all  dungs,  to  hope  all  things,  to 
endure  all  things.' 

Regulate  your  personal  habits,  and  your  hou^e,  as  a  positive 
duty,  in  a  manner  which  shall  teach  him  that  cleanliness  and 
order  which  are  essential  to  his  health  and  happiness  and  suc- 
cess in  life.  Let  everydiing,  so  far  as  possible,  be  calculated 
to  habituate  him  to  simplicity,  to  frugality,  to  humility,  to  de- 
pendence on  himself,  in  place  of  an  indolent  spirit  of  relying  on 
others.  Accustom  him  to  constant  activity  in  some  innocent  or 
useful  mode.  It  is  in  die  moments  of  idleness  and  lisdessness 
that  evil  thoughts  intrude,  corrupt  feelings  strengdien,  and  cor- 
rupt habits  are  formed  and  fixed.  In  diis  view,  furnish  him 
such  employments  as  will  attract  him,  as  will  sei-ve  to  give 
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strength  to  his  body  and  cheep-fulness  to  his  feelings,  and  not 
merely  those  whose  value  and  interest  a  mature  mind  only  can 

feel. 

Watch  constantly  over  all  that  surrounds  him  in  his  tender 
years.  You  cannot  indeed  take  him  out  of  the  world,  or  remove 
him  entirely  from  its  temptations ;  but  do  not  on  tliat  account 
suffer  any  word  to  be  spoken,  or  any  evil  action  to  be  done  m 
his  presence,  which  you  can  prevent. 

We  have  spoken  thus  far  of  tlie  training  which  precedes  the 
period  of  direct  instruction.  But  this  will  arrive  probably 
sooner  than  you  are  aware.  We  need  not  tell  you  to  teach  him 
names.  He  would  learn  tlicm  in  spite  of  efforts  to  the  con- 
trary. In  teaching  tliem,  however,  do  not  imitate  a  child's  in- 
correct pronunciation,  which  arises  more  from  the  want  of  habit 
than  of  ear ;  it  must  retard  the  period  when  he  will  speak  cor- 
rectly. But  before  he  can  distinguish  or  pronounce  names,  lose 
no  opportunity  to  teach  him  things,  or  rather  let  him  learn  them. 
Give  him  various  objects  to  feel  and  examine,  and  aid  him  in 
discovering  all  about  them.  Do  not  interrupt  his  observations 
when  he  seems  intensely  occupied  by  a  single  object,  by  of- 
ficious attempts  to  amuse  him.  Give  him  nothing  valuable 
which  he  can  destroy ;  but  do  not  be  too  anxious  about  the  de- 
struction of  tliose  of  little  value ;  and  above  all  do  not  punish 
him  for  the  experiments  he  makes  to  ascertain  their  qualities ; 
or  for  any  abuse  of  them,  arising  from  his  ignorance.  How  can 
he  know  that  paper  can  be  torn,  or  glass  broken,  or  what  it  will 
bear  until  he  has  tried  it  ?  And  if  he  destroy  a  plaything,  was  it 
not  bought  for  his  benefit  ?  And  are  you  sure  that  the  knowledge 
he  gains  by  this  analysis  of  its  parts  is  not  more  valuable  than 
the  amusement  he  would  derive  from  it  otherwise  ? 

The  subjects  of  instruction  will  be  as  various  as  the  objects 
around  tlicm,  and  as  irregulai-  as  the  events  of  tlie  day.  And 
it  matters  little  what  part  of  general  knowledge  occupies  tlie 
child  in  his  first  years.  But  there  is  one  branch  of  instruction 
which  ought  to  be  begun  at  tlie  earliest  period  possible ;  we 
mean  religious  instruction.  We  have  spoken  of  the  practical 
exhibition  of  religion  in  tlie  life.  But  the  first  dawnings  of  reason 
must  be  watched  to  communicate  direct  instruction  —  to  seize 
every  favorable  occasion  for  it  to  associate  witli  every  object 
and  event.  The  command  of  God  is,  '  Thou  shalt  teach  these 
things  diligently  unto  tliy  children  and  shalt  talk  of  them,  when 
thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way, 
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when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up.'  On  this  point 
the  Mahometan,  the  Hindoo,  and  the  Christian,  are  theoreitcally 
in  accord,  though  we  fear  the  Non-Cliristian  world  are  practi- 
cally in  advance  of  us,  in  their  early  and  constant  attention  to 
their  sacred  books.  We  are  glad  to  avail  ourselves  here  of  tlie 
remarks  of  several  writers,  differing  materially  in  sentiment,  as 
more  forcible  than  any  we  can  offer. 

Dr  Priestley,  whose  views  on  many  points  are  widely  differ- 
rent  from  our  own,  observes  on  this  subject : 

'  The  first  thing  a  Christian  should  inculcate  upon  his  child, 
as  soon  as  he  is  capable  of  receiving  such  impressions,  is  the 
knowledge  of  his  Maker,  and  a  steady  principle  of  obedience 
to  him ;  the  idea  of  his  living  under  the  inspection  and  govern- 
ment of  an  invisible  Being,  who  will  raise  him  from  the  dead  to 
an  immortal  life,  and  who  will  reward  or  punish  him  according 
to  his  character  and  actions  here.' 

'  On  these  plain  principles,  I  hesitate  not  to  assert,  as  a  Chris- 
tian, that  religion  is  tlie  fiist  rational  object  of  education.' 

*  By  teaching  religion  to  children,  perhaps  it  may  be  said, 
we  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  imbecility  of  their  rational 
facukies,  and  inculcate  truUi  by  such  a  kind  of  mechanical  pre- 
judice as  would  enforce  the  belief  of  anything.  But  is  not  the 
whole  of  our  treatment  of  children  necessarily  of  a  piece  with 
this ;  and  do  we  not  prejudice  them  in  favour  of  our  own  opin- 
ions and  practices,  before  they  can  be  acquainted  with  the  prop- 
er grounds  on  wnich  their  belief  ought  to  rest?  Why  then 
should  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  authority  (influence  ?)  of  a 
parent  in  other  diings,  and  make  an  exception  with  respect  to 
religion  only  ? ' 

'  I  will  add  as  an  argument  that  must  more  especially  en- 
force the  religious  instruction  of  children,  that,  in  fact,  a  man 
has  no  choice,  but  whether  his  child  shall  imbibe  the  principles 
of  true  or  false  religion,  i.  e.  what  he  himself  shall  deem  to  be 
so ;  as  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  to  keep  the  minds  of  his 
children  free  from  all  impressions  of  this  kmd,  unless  they  con- 
verse with  nobody  but  himself  and  a  few  select  friends,  who 
may  be  apprized  of  his  scheme,  and  concur  widi  him  in  it.' 

On  tliis  subject  Mrs  Moore  asks.  Shall  not  religious  principles 
and  duties  *  be  impressed,  be  inculcated,  be  enforced,  as  early, 
as  constantly,  as  fundamentally,  with  the  same  earnest  push- 
ing on  to  continual  progress,  with  the  same  constant  refer- 
ence to  first  principles,  as  are  used  in  those  arts  which  merely 
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adorn  human  life  ?  Shall  we  not  seize  the  happy  period  when 
the  memory  is  strong,  tlie  mind  and  all  its  powers  \igoroiis  and 
active,  the  imagination  hiisy  and  all  alive,  the  heart  flexible,  the 
temper  ductile,  the  conscience  tender,  curiosity  awake,  fear 
powerful,  hope  eager,  love  ardent ;  shall  we  not  seize  diis  period 
for  inculcating  that  knowledge  and  impressing  those  principles 
which  are  to  form  the  character  and  fix  die  destination  for  eter- 
nity ? ' 

Madame  Genlis  observes  very  justly :  '  Conscience  is  a  guide 
little  to  be  depended  on,  unless  accompanied  by  religion.  Give 
your  scholar  religious  sentiments;  persuade  him  that  every 
moment  of  his  life  die  Divine  Being  sees  and  hears  him ;  and 
impress  his  mind  with  diis  sublime  and  important  principle.' 

*  Devotional  feelings,'  says  Mrs  Barbauld,  '  should  be  im- 
pressed as  early  as  possible  on  the  infant  mind.  Being  fully 
convinced  tliat  they  cannot  be  impressed  too  soon,  and  that  a 
child,  to  feel  the  full  force  of  the  idea  of  God,  ought  never  to 
remember  the  time  when  he  had  no  such  idea,  1  would  en- 
deavour to  impress  them  by  connecting  religion  with  a  variety 
of  sensible  objects ;  with  all  that  he  sees,  all  diat  he  hears,  all 
that  affects  his  young  mind  wiUi  w^onder  or  delight ;  and  dius 
by  deep,  strong,  and  permanent  associations  to  lay  die  best 
foundation  for  practical  devotion  in  future  life.'  On  the  last 
point,  Dr  Priestley  remarks :  '  Persons  whose  education  has 
been  much  neglected,  and  who  begin  to  hear  of  religion  and 
apply  themselves  to  it  late  in  life,  can  never  have  die  devotion- 
al feelings  of  those  who  have  had  a  religious  education ;  nor 
can  it  be  expected  that  diey  will  be  uniformly  influenced  by 
them.  Tliey  may  use  die  same  language,  but  tlieir  feelings 
will,  notwidistanding,  be  ver)^  dilTcrent.' 

We  do  not  intend,  in  any  of  our  remarks,  to  prescribe  to  pa- 
rents or  instructers  what  theological  systeni  they  shall  teach ; 
but  we  would  urge  dicm,  by  all  the  motives  presented,  to  in- 
culcate, at  the  earliest  period^  those  great  truths  which  may 
have  die  proper  effect  of  religion  in  binding  man  to  his  Maker 
— m  enstamping  the  divine  image  upon  his  soul,  and  in  pre- 
paring him  thus  for  never  ending  enjoyment.  We  would  urge 
them  by  anodier  motive  of  a  character  entirely  practical. 
There  is  no  method  of  discipline  so  effectual  as  that  which 
leads  die  child  to  refer  all  his  duties  and  actions  to  an  Omni- 
present Being,  who  will  call  him  to  account  for  actions  which 
his  parents  cannot  see,  and  feelings  which  diey  camiot  discover, 
and  to  live  in  the  consciousness  of  his  presence. 
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Art.  in. —  Harnisch  on  Practical  or  Intermediate 

Schools. 

Die  DeiUscJie  Burgerschule, — Eine  Anwdsung  witjwr  den  gesamnUen 
MUUestand  zwtckmdssigt  Schiden  zu  htgrunderij  in  das  rtchtt  Ver^ 
holiniss  zu  den  bestehenden  Schulanstalien  zu  setzen^  und  in  ge- 
stgnettn  Fortgangt  zu  trhalten  sind,  Fiir  sdmmtliche  Siaais-und  Ge- 
meindebeamte,  $fc, 

German  Citizen  or  Practical  Schools. —  A  treatise,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  show  how  appropriate  schools  ought  to  be  establishta  for  the 
middle  classes  of  society y  wlxai  relation  they  ought  to  hold  to  the  schools 
now  in  existenccy  and  note  they  may  be  continued  in  a  happy  state  of 
improvement.  Far  dvil  and  religious  ojlctrsy  and  all  active  and  re- 
Jlective  men,  in  city  and  country,  particularly  the  directors  of  schools. 
By  Dr  W.  Harnisch.    HaUe.  1830. 

Dr  Hamisch  is  a  veteran  in  die  cause  of  education.  He  has 
been  devoted  to  it  in  various  ways  for  twentyfour  years  with 
great  success,  and  is  now  director  of  the  seminary  for  teachers 
at  Weissenfels  in  Prussia. 

In  the  above  named  work  he  takes  up  a  subject  which  has 
long  been  near  his  heart,  but  hitherto  not  treated  of  in  its  full 
extent.  To  understand  what  it  is,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
society  in  Germany  is  divided  into  three  classes,  peasants,  citi- 
zens, and  noblemen.  The  first  include  those  who  cultivate  the 
land,  engage  in  handicraft  work,  or  do  both ;  the  second,  or 
middling  class,  includes  citizens,  military  officers,  those  who 
own  large  estates,  and  some  of  the  lower  officers  of  govern- 
ment ;  the  third,  the  higher  officers  of  government,  the  nobility, 
&tc.  *  For  these  three  classes,'  says  Dr  Hamisch,  '  there  must 
be  three  grades  of  education.'  The  first  is  abeady  supplied 
with  popular,  or  elementary  schools  in  abundance ;  for  the 
third,  there  are  gymnasiums,  high  schools,  and  universities. 
For  the  second,  provision  has  in  some  cases  been  made  by  the 
establishment  of  secondary  high  schools,  uniting  two  courses  in 
the  gymnasiums,  &c.  Li  general,  however,  proper  provision 
has  not  been  made  for  their  wants ;  they  are  obliged  to  be  sat- 
isfied widi  a  defective  education,  or  go  out  of  their  own  sphere 
to  obtain  better  advantages  at  the  high  schools,  gymnasiums,  and 
universities.  The  author's  object,  therefore,  in  tliis  work,  is 
to  urge  upon  his  countr}Tnen,  and  especially  his  rulers,  the  im- 
portance of  establishing  Burger,  citizen,  c«r  practical  schools, 
which  shall  furnish  this  class  of  society  with  a  thorough  course 
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of  education,  witliout  requiring  them  to  attend  to  classical  litera- 
ture and  the  higliest  branches  of  science. 

The  object  for  which  this  work  was  written  seems  about  to 
be  attained.  Petitions  were  presented  to  the  king  of  Prussia 
for  tlie  establisliment  of  such  institutions  as  it  proposes ;  and 
from  a  letter  we  have  just  received  from  Dr  Hamisch,  accom- 
panying this  work,  and  enclosing  copies  of  letters  from  the  king 
of  Prussia  and  his  minister  to  the  author,  we  learn  that  the  king 
has  not  only  ap])roved  of  the  object  but  undertaken  to  patron- 
ise it,  resolved  that  a  seminary  shall  be  established  at  Berlin 
for  the  preparation  of  suitable  teachers  for  schools  of  this  kind, 
and  appointed  Dr  Harnisch  as  its  director.  The  following  note 
from  the  king  to  Dr  Harnisch  is  no  less  honorable  to  the  ruler 
than  to  the  subject,  as  exhibiting  his  personal  interest  in  the  pro- 
gress of  education. 

*  T  havo  ro;i(l  tho  l)ook  respecting  Schools  which  you  sent  to  me 
on  tho  tliird  instant  witli  much  interest,  and  I  rejoice  that  it  is  in 
u\\  |x>wor  to  say  that  in  sending  nic  this  excellent  work,  you  have 
shown  nio  a  vorv  uratilVinff  attention. 

*  F  roiiinin  your  well  wisher, 

Jhrlhi,  Ma}/  the  '2i)t/t,  1S:M).  Frederic  William.' 

We  hope  to  present  extracts  hereafter  from  this  entertaining 
work.  VVe  believe  the  sy.stem  which  it  advocates,  and  which 
is  now  adopt(*d  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  most  enlightened 
countries  of  Ein-ope,  as  the  method  of  settling  the  controversy 
so  long  maintained  abmad,  and  recently  opened  in  this  country 
between  the  Humanists  and  the  Realists,  die  Classical  and  the 
Practical  Scluwls  of  Education,*  In  tliis  way  the  claims  of 
both  are  respected ;  the  wants  of  all  classes  of  society  are 
supplied.  We  apprehend  that  we  have  much  to  learn,  in  re- 
gard to  the  division  of  labour.  We  cannot  resist  the  convic- 
tion that  this  anxiety  to  l)e  imiversal  in  our  acquisitions  and 
lalmurs  which  is  so  conunon,  nuist  be  abandoned,  as  it  is  to  a 
great  extent  in  Kun^jH\  We  nuist  come  back  to  the  simple 
truth.  *  .Ml  the  members  have  not  the  same  office.'  We  must 
divide  and  parcel  out  tho  several  spheres  of  activity  in  accord- 
ance with  it,  and  adapt  our  methocls  of  education  and  prepara- 
tion to  each,  if  we  mean  to  have  etVioient  agents  in  every  de- 
partment of  literature  antl  life,  if  we  expect  to  produce  men 
who  shall  not  mert^lt  gain  a  subsistence  or  a  reputation  for 
tluMusrlves,  but  promote  essentially  and  j>ermanendy  the  objects 
tt»  wliit'h  thev  are  tlevoled. 

'  Hr»»  \uunlii  of  Kiluoation*  No.  I.  Art.  1,  and  tlie  proceedings  of  th« 
i^^'w  y  oik  ronviMition  in  \\\t  f^rt^tttni  number. 
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Art.  IV. —  Legislative  Provision  for  Schools. 

jT^  Report  of  Vie  Commiitee  appointed  at  a  public  meeting  of  iJie  friends 
of  Education^  held  at  the  State  House  in  Trenton^  on  Vie  llth  of 
J^ovemberf  1828,  exhibiting  a  succinct  account  of  the  Common 
Schools  in  JSTew  Jersey. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Kentucky,  on  so  much  of  the  Governor's  Message  as  relates  to 
Schools  and  Seminaries  of  Lieaming. 

Annv4d  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  the  State 
ofJ^ew  York. 

There  is  more  unanimity  of  feeling  on  the  importJmce  of 
improving  the  state  of  Education,  llian  as  to  the  means  by 
which  it  is  to  be  accomplished.  To  us,  it  seems,  a  preliminary 
step  is  indispensable  —  to  explore  the  ground  thoroughfy. 
Such  is  the  course  taken  by  every  man  who  engages  in  a  pri- 
vate enterprise, —  by  almost  every  benevolent  association  which 
aims  at  cultivating  a  particular  field  of  usefulness, —  and  this  can 
be  accomplished  only  as  they  accomplish  it,  by  employing  an 
individual  who  shall  devote  himself  to  this  subject.  The  desul- 
tory and  imperfect  reports  of  several  hundred  scattered  individ- 
uals, can  never  give  us  a  complete  view  of  die  defects  of  our 
schools,  or  their  origin,  or  tlie  best  modes  of  remedying  them. 
One  man,  familiar  with  the  subject,  should  traverse  the  whole 
ground  —  discover  its  actual  state,  compare  different  schools, 
under  different  influences ;  ascertain  die  origin  of  the  apathy 
and  neglect  so  prevalent,  and  the  measures  which  wolild  be  at 
once  effectual  and  acceptable.  Tlie  energies  of  a  single  well 
balanced  mind  should  be  employed  in  collecting  and  combining 
all  these  elements  into  one  view,  and  in  devising  a  system  of 
remedies  which  shall  be  adequate.  We  regret  that  this  step, 
recommended  by  many  friends  of  education  several  years  since, 
has  not  been  taken ;  and  we  eamesdy  wish  a  subscription  might 
be  set  on  foot  in  each  state  to  accomplish  this  object.  The  tax 
would  be  too  trifling  to  be  felt. 

We  shall  only  attempt  at  present  to  exhibit  the  various 
methods  adopted  to  provide  for  the  support  of  schools,  leaving 
the  subject  of  their  organization  for  future  consideration. 

The  provisions  which  have  been  made  for  the  support  of 
schools  may  be  reduced  to  three ;  1st,  by  means  of  funds ;  2d, 
by  taxation ;  Sd,  by  a  combination  of  both. 

Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  are  examples  of  the  first  plan, 
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although  the  fund  is  small  in  tlie  latter  state,  ainouDting  only  to 
10,000  dollars. 

We  cannot  better  express  our  views  of  this  plan,  than  in  the 
language  of  Dr  Way  land,  President  of  BrowTi  University,  in  a 
letter  to  a  committee  on  common  schools  in  New  Jersey. 

'  It  is  generally  supposed  that  legislative  eflfort  should  be  direct- 
ed to  the  accumulation  and  distribution  of  large  funds  to  be  appro- 
priated to  this  object.  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  this  opinion 
IS  erroneous.  Funds  are  valuable  in  this  case  as  a  condiment,  not 
as  an  alimmt.  They  should  never  be  so  large  as  to  render  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  personal  effort  on  the  part  of  the  parent 
unnecessary.  The  universal  law  of  divine  providence  in  the  distri- 
bution of  its  favors  is  quid  pro  quo.  The  adoption  of  any  other, 
except  in  the  case  of  absolute  helplessness,  is,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  pernicious.  Witness  the  effect  of  funds  for  the 
support  of  the  ministry.  A  fund  is  only  useful,  in  this  sort  of  case, 
in  so  far  as  it  induces  men  to  help  themselves.  If  they  will  help 
themselves  without  it,  so  much  the  better.  As  soon  as  they  are 
aware  of  the  value  of  education,  and  it  has  elevated  them  to  a 
certain  point  of  moral  acquisition,  they  will  not  want  it;  nay,  if  it 
be  continued  after  they  have  arrived  at  this  |)oint,  I  think  it  may 
be  injurious  in  its  effects.' 

The  correctness  of  these  \-iews  has  been  fully  exemplified 
in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  which  has  a  fund  of  1,700,000 
dollars.  One  of  her  most  able  statesmen,  Hon.  R.  M.  Sherman, 
in  a  letter  to  the  committee  above  named,  obser\'es : 

'  A  pubKc  fund  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  conunon  schools, 
is  of  no  comparative  worth,  as  a  means  of  relieving  want.  A 
higher  value  would  consist  in  its  being  made  on  instrument  for 
exciting  general  exertion  for  the  attainment  of  that  important  end. 
In  proportion  as  it  excites  and  fosters  a  salutary  zeal,  it  is  a  public 
blessing.  It  may  have,  on  any  other  principle  of  application,  a 
contrary  tendency  and  become  worse  than  useless.  It  may  be 
justly  questioned  whether  the  school  fimd  has  been  of  any  use  in 
Connecticut.  It  has  furnished  a  supply,  where  there  was  no  de- 
ficiency. Content  with  the  ancient  standard  of  school  instruction, 
the  people  have  permitted  the  expense  of  sustaining  it  to  be  taken 
off  their  hands,  and  have  aimed  at  nothinor  higher.  They  expend- 
ed about  an  equal  sum  before  the  school  fund  existed.' 

This  statement  was  fully  confirmed  by  the  general  opinion  at 
the  late  state  convention  in  Connecticut,  and "  it  is  doubted  by 
few,  tliai  while  the  fimd  might  be  made  an  eminent  blessing  to 
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the  state,  its  actual  influence  on  the  condition  of  schools  is 
paralyzing.* 

New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Vermont,  have  from 
the  first  adopted  the  plan  of  taxation.  In  Vermont  they  have 
a  small  fund,  but  no  aid  has  yet  been  afforded  by  it  to  schools. 
In  these  states,  especially  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts, 
where  the  system  has  been  long  tested,  agreeably  to  the  views 
of  Dr  Wayland,  they  have  felt  no  need  of  a  fund. 

Of  the  system  in  New  Hampshire,  Gov.  Bell,  says ;  *  The 
effect  of  this  system  has  been  very  salutary.  Scarcely  a  sinde 
native  citizen  under  forty  years  of  age,  of  either  sex,  can  be 
found  who  has  not  been  taught  to  read  and  write  their  native 
language.  It  has  elevated  the  character  of  our  population,  in 
point  of  intelligence  and  correct  moral  habits.' 

A  distinguished  gendeman  in  Vermont,  who  has  long  paid 
careful  attention  to  Uie  subject,  thus  writes  :  *  However  defec- 
tive our  laws  on  this  subject  may  appear  to  those  who  are  abroad, 
the  beneficial  effects  that  have  resulted  cannot  be  questioned. 
Very  few  men  or  women  can  be  found  in  this  state,  natives  of 
the  state,  who  cannot  read  and  write,  and  employ  figures  for 
common  purposes.' 

Of  the  common  schools  in  Massachusetts,  Gov.  Lincoln, 
says :  *  The  practical  operation  of  the  laws  has  been,  to,  secure 
in  every  district  and  village  of  the  Commonwealth^  the  means 
of  regular  instruction  to  children  in  the  elementary  branches  of 

*  The  following  anecdote  just  received  from  a  careful  observer  of  our 
schools,  serves  to  illustrate  our  remarks. 

*  I  visited  a  school  of  about  thirty  scholars  the  other  day,  which  I  learned 
was  recorded  by  the  members  of  the  district  as  in  a  better  condition  than 
usual.  "  The  teacher,"  said  they,  "  is  very  odd,  but  he  is  doing  well."  The 
oddity  to  which  they  alluded  may  be  easily  explained.  He  found  no  readings 
books  except  three  American  Preceptors,  about  as  many  of  the  Introduction 
to  the  American  Orator,  a  few  Testaments,  and  a  few  Jack  Halyards  in  the 
school.  To  supply  this  deficiency,  he  furnishes  them  with  a  new  book  oc- 
casionally, at  his  own  expense.  The  scholars  of  the  class  take  the  book, 
and  read  each  a  sentence  or  two  from  it  in  succession.  They  are  also  fur- 
nished with  newspapers,  as  a  partid  substitute  for  books.  In  addition  to 
this  the  teacher  converses  with  them  familiarly  on  the  subjects  of  their 
reading ;  and  often  questions  them  about  what  they  have  read.  He  has 
used  unwearied  exertion  to  induce  the  proprietors  of  the  school  to  visit  it 
frecmently  ;  but  few  have  yet  been  induced  to  call.  To  the  Board  of  Visitors 
he  has  been  still  more  urgent,  but  although  his  school  has  been  in  operation 
five  or  six  weeks,  they  have  not  yet  made  their  appearance.  For  his  ser- 
vices in  the  school,  the  instructer  receives  eleven  and  a  half  dollars  per 
month,  and  is  obliged  to  pay  his  own  board !  Such  is  the  encouraj^ement, 
and  such  the  compensation  which  faithful  scbool-masteni  often  receive. 
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learning,  and  where  there  was  wealth  and  population  to  Justify 
the  occasion,  the  establishment  and  support  of  schools  of  com- 
petent character  to  prepare  youth  for  admission  to  college,  or 
to  enter  upon  tlie  active  business  of  life.  Certain  it  is,  that 
there  has  never  been  any  want  of  interest  manifested  here, 
either  in  raising  a  sufHcient  amount  of  money,  or  in  attending 
to  its  most  useful   application.' 

New  York  lias  combined  both  plans,  and  the  happy  effects 
of  tliis  system,  directed  as  it  is  by  the  able  and  laborious  su- 
perintendent of  schools,  are  fully  illustrated  in  the  last  report. 

In  this  it  will  be  seen  tliat  their  fund  is  only  $1,661,081.24, 
a  litde  less  than  the  fund  in  Connecticut.  '  The  first  returns 
under  the  present  school  system  were  made  in  1816.  There 
were  reported  in  that  year  2,631  schools,  in  which  140,106 
children  were  instructed.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
schools  returned  has  been  5,661  in  fourteen  years,  and  the  in- 
crease in  die  number  of  scholars  instructed,  has  been  339,935, 
in  die  same  period.  The  number  of  children  returned  in  181 6, 
between  five  and  fifteen,  was  176,449;  the  increase  since  tliat 
time  has  been  291,808.'  Tlie  number  of  new  school  districts 
formed  widiin  that  lime  is  6,117! 

Since  the  revision  of  their  common  school  system,  which 
was  not  in  fiill  operation  till  1821,  the  average  annual  increase 
of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  has  been  about  16,500; 
and  the  average  increase  of  the  number  of  scholars  instructed 
has  been  about  20,000  a  year  for  the  last  ten  years.  *In  1830 
tlie  number  of  children  between  five  and  sixteen  years  of  age 
in  die  districts  which  made  returns,  was  468,257 ;  while  the 
number  of  children  actually  instructed  ui  those  districts  was 
480,041.'  During  the  single  year  1828,  311  new  school  dis- 
tricts were  formed ! 

It  i»  estimated  that  the  a\'ails  of  the  fund  pay  *  only  one  tenth 
of  the  annual  expenditures  upon  the  common  schools ;  another 
tenth  is  assessed  upon  the  taxable  inhabitants  of  the  towns  re- 
spectively ;  and  the  two  tenths  thus  made  up  constitute  what  is 
called  the  school  monies.  Something  less  than  two  tenths  is 
raised  by  a  tax  upon  the  property  in  the  districts,  and  the 
residue,  nearly  sLx  tendis,  or  $600,000  (the  whole  expense 
^^'^g  $1,000,000)  is  paid  voluntarily  by  the  parents  and  guar- 
dians of  die  scholars.'  Such  are  die  results  of  the  New  York 
common  school  system — where  a  fund  pays  only  a  small 
part  of  die  whole  expense,  and  the  greater  part  is  supplied 
by  taxation.     Besides,  the  sydtem  is,  as  yet,  but  in  its  infancy. 
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Schwartz,  one  of  the  most  eminent  writers  on  education  in 
Germany,  observes,  in  his  History  of  Education,  that  the  state 
of  New  York  has  the  greatest  number  of  children  in  its  schools 
in  proportion  to  the  whole  population,  of  any  country  he  has 
found. 

Maine,  it  seems,  has  carried  the  plan  still  farther.  From  the 
letter  of  Dr  Wayland,  before  referred  to,  we  make  the  follow- 
ing extract. 

*  The  best  legislative  provision  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is 
that  of  Maine.  They  have  no  fund  whatever,  but  oblige  every 
district  to  raise,  for  education,  a  sum  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  itfl  inhabitants  or  its  property.  If  a  town  or  district  neglects  to 
do  this,  it  is  liable  to  a  fme.' 

From  a  letter  of  the  Hon.  A.  K.  Paris,  late  Governor  of 
•Maine,  we  gain  die  following  additional  facts.  '  The  sum  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  raised  in  each  town,  is  equal  to  forty  cents 
for  each  inhabitant  the  town  contains.  The  penalty  for  neglect 
is  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twice,  nor  more  than  four  times  the 
amount  of  the  failure  or  deficiency.  There  is  not  an  individual 
in  any  town  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  who  may  not  give  his 
children  a  good  English  education.'  '  In  this  mode  the  school 
fund  is  annually  collected  from  the  pockets  of  the  citizens ; 
and  is  paid  with  more  cheerfulness  than  any  other  tax  to  which 
they  are  liable.'  '  The  effect  of  this  system,  is  an  intelligent 
and  enlightened  population,  not  confined  merely  to  the  large 
towns,  or  their  vicinity,  but  spread  throughout  the  state.' 
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[The  point  is  so  universally  conceded,  that,  in  order  to  suc- 
ceed in  any  employment,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
obtain  the  instrucrions  and  profit  by  the  experience  of  those 
who  are  familiar  with  it,  and,  if  possible,  to  be  trained  under 
their  direction,  to  its  practical  duties,  that  it  seems  a  matter  of 
surprise  diat  the  occupation  of  a  teacher  should  so  long  have 
been  made  an  exception  to  the  rule  ;  that  it  should  be  supposed 
that  the  art  of  cultivating  the  infant  mind,  and  forming  the 
youthful  character,  may  be  learned  intuitively.  That  it  is  not 
to  be  thus  learned,  a  smgle  glance  at  the  families  and  schools 
around  us  will  prove. 
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In  those  countries  of  the  continent  of  Europe  where  educa- 
tion has  taken  its  rank  as  a  science,  it  is  now  abnost  as  smgular 
to  question  the  importance  of  a  preparatory  seminary  for  teach- 
ers, as  of  a  medical  school  for  physicians.  The  first  step 
whicli  is  taken  to  improve  the  schools  of  a  country,  is  die 
establishment  of  such  an  insUtution.  Each  of  the  smaller 
states,  and  in  the  largest  states,  each  considerable  district  has 
its  seminary  for  the  instructers  of  common  schools;  and  no 
one  is  considered  qualified  for  this  office,  who  has  not  availed 
himself  of  their  advantages.  The  result  has  been  to  place 
common  education  on  a  new  footing,  to  difiuse  improvements 
with  rapidity,  to  render  the  employment  of  a  teacher  more  re- 
spectable, and  to  ensure  a  succession  of  permanent  instructers 
of  contbually  increasing  ability. 

We  have  been  so  accustomed  for  several  years  to  think  o^ 
this  as  a  settled  point,  that  we  have  found  with  some  surprise 
that  it  was  still  considered  questionable.  We  have  therefore 
solicited  Mr.  Gallaudet  to  furnish  us  with  a  brief  abstract  of 
some  remarks  published  five  years  since,  which  arose  fix)m  his 
own  reflections  without  any  knowledge  of  foreign  institutions  of 
this  kind,  and  in  which  we  diink  the  question  is  placed  on  its 
proper  footing.  We  would  merely  state,  as  a  single  fact,  on 
the  subject,  that  die  Canton  of  Argovie,  in  Switzerland,  which 
contains  only  1 50,000  mhabitants,  (a  less  number  than  New 
York  or  Philadelphia,)  appropriates  about  $2,000  annually  to 
die  support  of  a  seminary  for  teachers.  It  contains  about  thirty 
pupils,  whcf  are  required  to  remain  two  years,  and  are  supported 
in  part  by  the  state,  and  in  part  by  their  respective  towns,  or 
their  own  private  resources,  Wiy  cannot  every  district  of  an 
equal  number  of  inhabitants  in  Uiis  prosperous  and  favored 
land,  do  as  much  for  the  welfare  of  their  children,  and  the 
liappiness,  we  may  say  die  salvation,  of  our  country  ?     Ed.] 

REMARKS    ON    SEMINARIES    FOR    TEACHERS, 
By  T.  H.  Gallacdf.t. 

No  important  result  can  be  aUained  with  regard  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  any  object  which  affects  the  temporal  or  eternal  well- 
Ix^ing  of  our  species,  without  enlisting  an  entire  devotedness  to  it  of 
intenigence,  zeal,  fidelity,  industry,  integrity,  and  practical  exertion. 
What  is  it,  that  has  furnished  us  with  able  divines,  lawyers,  and 
physicians  ?  The  undivided  consecration  of  the  talents  and  cflforts 
of  intelligent  and  upright  individuals  to  these  professions.     How 
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have  these  talents  been  matured,  and  these  efforts  been  trained,  to 
their  beneficial  results?  By  a  diligent  course  of  preparation, 
and  a  long  discipline  in  the  school  of  experience.  We  have  our 
theological,  law,  and  medical  institutions,  in  which  our  young  men 
are  fitted  for  the  pursuit  of  these  respective  professions,  by  deriving 
benefit  fi-oni  the  various  sources  of  information  which  libraries,  lec- 
tures, and  experiments  afford.  Unaided  by  such  auxiliaries,  genius, 
however  brilliant ;  invention,  however  prolific;  observation,  how- 
ever acute ;  ingenuity,  however  ready ;  and  perseverance,  however 
indefatigable,  have  to  grope  their  way,  through  a  long  and  tiresome 
process,  to  the  attainment  of  results  which  a  little  acquaintance 
with  the  labours  of  others  in  the  same  track  of  effort,  would  render 
a  thousand  times  more  easy,  rapid,  and  delightful.  Experience  is 
the  storehouse  of  knowledge.  Now  why  should  not  this  experience 
be  resorted  to  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  education  of  youth  ?  Why 
not  make  this  department  of  human  exertion,  a  profession,  as  weU 
as  those  of  divinity,  law,  and  medicine  ?  Why  not  have  an  Insti- 
tution for  the  training  up  of  Instructers  for  their  sphere  of  labour, 
as  well  as  institutions  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  duties  of  the 
divine,  the  lawyer,  or  the  physician  ? 

Can  a  subject  of  more  interest  present  itself  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  public  ?  Does  not  the  future  improvement  of  our 
species,  to  which  the  philanthropist  and  the  Christian  look  forward 
with  such  delightful  anticipation,  depend  on  the  plans  which  are 
adopted  for  the  developement  and  cultivation  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  powers  of  man  1  Must  not  these  plans  begin  with 
infancy  and  childhood?  Do  not  the  attainments  of  the  pupil 
depend  upon  the  talents,  the  fidelity,  and  the  integrity  of  those  by 
whom  he  is  taught  ?  How  will  he  learn  to  think,  to  speak,  to  read, 
and  to  write  with  accuracy,  unless  his  instructers  are  able  to  teach 
him  ?  Shall  their  ability  depend  upon  their  individual  experience 
and  attainments  ?  Are  you  satisfied  with  a  divine,  a  lawyer,  or  a 
physician,  who  has  qualified  himself,  or  pretended  to  do  so,  for  his 
profession,  by  solitary,  unaided,  unadvised,  untaught,  inexperienced 
efforts?  You  do  not  do  this.  Why  not,  then,  require  in  the 
instructers  of  youth,  to  whom  you  commit  the  training  up  of  your 
ofispring,  an  adequate  preparation  for  their  most  important  and 
responsible  employment? 

But  this  preparatory  discipline  is  considered  indispensable  not 
merely  hr  the  learned  professions,  but  for  the  ordinary  occupa- 
tions of  life.  A  term  of  years  is  required  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  an 
apprenticeship  to  any  of  the  mechanical  trades.  An  artisan  does 
not  venture  to  solicit  the  patronage  of  the  public,  till  he  has  under- 
gone this  apprenticeship.  This  training  under  the  instruction  of 
experienced  masters,  is  deemed  of  still  more  importance  in  what 
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are  termed  the  liberal  arts,  such  as  painting,  sculpture,  and  en- 
graving. To  foster  them,  academies  are  formed;  models  are 
collected  ;  lectures  are  delivered ;  and  the  young  novitiate  is  willing 
to  devote  years  of  patient  and  assiduous  labour,  to  fit  himself  for 
success  in  his  profession.  We  hear,  *  too,  of  what  is  termed  a 
regularly-bred  merchant ;  and  the  drilling  of  the  counter  and  the 
compting-house  is  considered  indispensable  to  prepare  one  jfor  all 
the  complicated  transactions  of  trade  and  commerce.  And  if  men 
are  to  be  trained  to  arms,  academies  are  established,  at  which 
experience,  ingenuity,  and  science  are  put  in  requisition,  to  qualify 
the  young  and  hicxperienced  for  military  exploits.  In  fact  there 
is  scarce  any  pursuit  connected  with  the  business  of  life,  but  what 
men  have  endeavored  to  render  successful,  by  a  process  predicated 
on  well  known  principles  of  human  nature ; — by  making  it,  in  the 
first  place,  a  distinct  profession  or  calling ;  then,  by  yielding  to 
those  who  have  long  been  engaged  in  it,  the  deference  which  their 
erperience  justly  demands ;  and  finally,  by  compelling  those  who 
would  wish  to  adopt  it,  to  devote  themselves  to  it,  and  to  pass 
through  all  the  preparatory  steps  which  are  necessary  for  the  con- 
summation of  their  acquaintance  both  with  its  theory  and  prac-- 
tice.  In  this  way  only  we  hope  to  form  good  mechanics,  painters, 
engravers,  sculptors,  farmers,  merchants,  physicians,  and  lawyers. 
Perhaps  some  of  my  illustrations  may  be  considered  of  too 
humble  a  kind.  But  my  subject  is  a  very  practical  one,  and  I 
intend  to  treat  it  in  a  practical  way.  Permit  me,  then,  to  inquire 
of  my  readers,  when  they  wish  to  get  a  shoe  made,  to  whom  they 
apply  ?  Do  they  not  take  considerable  pains  to  find  a  first-rate 
workman;  one  who  has  learned  his  trade  well,  and  who  can  exe- 
cute his  work  in  the  best  manner  ?  And  when  our  wives  and 
daughters  want  a  new  honnrt,  or  a  new  drcss^  will  they  not  make 
a  great  many  inquiries,  and  take  not  a  few  steps,  and  consume  no 
small  portion  of  very  valuable  time,  to  ascertain  the  important  fact, 
who  is  the  most  skilful  and  tasteful  milliner  and  seamstress  within 
their  reach ;  and  are  ihcy  not  willing  to  undergo  many  inconve- 
niences, and  to  wait  till  their  patience  is  almast  exhausted,  and 
their  wants  very  clamorous,  in  order  to  obtain  the  precious  satis- 
faction of  having  the  work  done  by  hands  whose  skill  and  inge- 
nuity have  been  long  tested,  and  on  whose  experience  and  judg- 
ment in  adjusting  colors,  and  qualities,  and  proportions,  and  sym- 
metry, and  shape,  they  can  safely  rely  1 

Is  a  shoe,  or  a  honnct,  to  be  put  in  competition  with  an  immortal 
mind! 

In  your  very  articles  of  dress,  to  clothe  a  frail,  perishable  body, 
that  IS  soon  to  become  the  prey  of  corruption,  will  you  be  so  scru- 
pulous in  the  choice  of  those  whom  you  employ  to  make  them ; 
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and  yet  feel  no  solicitude  in  requiring  of  those  to  whom  is  entrusted 
the  formation  of  the  habits,  and  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  soul 
that  is  to  live  for  ever,  a  preparation  for  their  most  responsible 
task ;  an  apprenticeship  to  their  important  calling ;  a  devotedness 
to  a  pursuit  which  involves  all  that  can  affect  the  tenderest  sympa- 
thies of  a  kind  parent,  —  the  most  ardent  hopes  of  a  true  patriot, — 
the  most  expanded  views  of  a  sincere  philautliropist,  —  the  most 
benevolent  wishes  of  a  devout  Clu'istian  ? 

I  am  told  that  the  Patent-office  at  Washington  is  thronged  with 
models  of  machines,  intended  to  facilitate  the  various  processes  of 
mechanical  labour ;  and  I  read,  in  our  public  prints,  of  the  deep 
interest  which  is  felt  in  any  of  those  happy  discoveries  that  are 
made  to  provide  for  the  wants,  and  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  man, 
at  an  easier  and  a  cheaper  rate  ;  and  I  hear  those  eulogized  as 
the  benefactors  of  our  race,  whose  genius  invents,  and  whose . 
patient  application  carries  into  effect  any  project  for  winnowing 
some  sheaves  of  wheat  a  little  quicker,  or  spinning  some  threads 
of  cotton  a  litde  sooner,  or  propelling  a  boat  a  litdc  faster,  than 
has  heretofore  been  done ;  and,  all  this  while,  how  comparatively 
few  improvements  are  made,  in  the  process  of  educating  the  youth- 
ful mind ;  and  in  training  it  for  usefulness  in  this  life,  and  for 
happiness  in  the  life  to  come  ! 

Is  human  ingenuity  and  skill  to  be  on  the  alert  in  almost  every 
other  field  of  enterprise  but  this  ?  How  can  we  reconcile  our 
apathy  on  this  subject  with  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  our  chil- 
dren, to  our  country,  and  to  our  God  ? 

Let  the  same  provision,  then,  be  made  for  giving  success  to  this 
department  of  effort  that  so  liberally  made  for  all  others.  Let  an 
institution  be  established  in  every  state,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
training  up  young  men  for  the  profession  of  instructors  of  youth 
in  the  common  branches  of  an  English  education.  Let  it  be  so 
well  endowed,  by  the  liberality  of  the  public,  or  of  individuals,  as 
to  have  two  or  three  professors,  men  of  talents  and  habits  adapted 
to  the  pursuit,  who  should  devote  their  lives  to  the  object  of  the 
*  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Education  of  Youth,"  and  who  should 
prepare  and  deliver,  and  print,  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  subject. 

Let  the  institution  be  furnished  with  a  library,  which  shall  con- 
tain all  the  works,  theoretical  and  practical,  in  all  languages,  that 
can  be  obtained  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  also  with  all  the 
apparatus  that  modern  ingenuity  has  devised  for  this  purpose ;  such 
as  maps,  charts,  globes,  orreries,  6lc. 

Let  there  be  connected  with  the  institution  a  school,  smaller 
or  larger,  as  circumstances  might  dictate,  in  which  the  theories  of 
the  professors  might  be  reduced  to  practice,  and  from  which  daily 
experience  would  derive  a  thousand  useful  instructions. 
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To  such  an  Institution  let  young  men  resort  who  are  ready  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  business  of  instructers  of  youth.  Let 
them  attend  a  regular  course  of  lectures  on  the  subject  of  educa^ 
tion ;  read  the  best  works ;  take  their  turns  in  the  instruction  of 
the  eTperimctitai  school^  and  after  thus  becoming  qualified  for  their 
office,  leave  the  Institution  with  a  suitable  certificate  or  diploma, 
recommending  them  to  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

I  have  scarcely  room  to  allude  to  the  advantages  which  would 
result  from  such  apian.  It  would  direct  the  attention,  and  con- 
centrate the  efforts,  and  inspire  the  zeal,  of  many  worthy  and 
intelligent  minds  to  oiie  important  object.  They  would  excite 
each  other  in  this  new  career  of  doing  good.  Every  year  would 
produce  a  valuable  accession  to  the  mass  of  experience  that  would 
be  constantly  accumulating  at  such  a  store-house  of  knowledge. 
The  business  of  instructing  youth  would  be  reduced  to  a  system, 
which  would  embrace  the  best  and  the  readiest  mode  of  conduct- 
ing it.  This  system  would  be  gradually  diffused  throughout  the 
community.  Our  instructers  would  rank,  as  they  ought  to  do, 
among  the  most  respectable  professions.  We  should  know  to 
whom  we  entrusted  the  care  and  education  of  our  offspring. 
These  instructers,  corresponding,  as  they  naturally  would,  with 
the  Institution  which  they  had  left,  and  visiting  it,  at  its  annual, 
and  my  imagination  already  portrays,  delightftil  festivals,  would 
impart  to  it,  and  to  each  other,  the  discoveries  and  improvements 
which  they  might  individually  make,  in  their  separate  spheres  of 
employment. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  what  great  advantages  such  an  institution 
would  afford,  by  tlie  combined  talents  of  its  professors,  its  library, 
its  experimental  school,  and  perhaps  by  the  endowment  of  two  or 
three  fellowships  for  this  very  object,  for  the  formation  of  the  best 
hooks  to  be  employed  in  the  early  stages  of  education ;  a  desidera- 
tum, which  none  but  some  intelligent  mothers,  and  a  few  others 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  so  humble,  yet  important  an  ob- 
ject, can  duly  appreciate. 

Such  an  Institution,  too,  would  soon  become  the  centre  of  infor- 
mation on  all  topics  connected  with  the  education  of  youth ;  and 
thus,  the  combined  results  of  those  individuals  in  domestic  life, 
whose  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  subject,  would  be  brought 
to  a  point,  examined,  weighed,  matured,  digested,  systematized, 
promulgated,  and  carried  into  effect. 

Such  an  Institution  would  also  tend  to  elevate  the  tone  of  pub" 
lie  sentiment,  and  to  quicken  the  zeal  of  public  effort  unth  regard 
to  the  correct  intellectual  and  moral  education  of  the  rising  gene^ 
ration. 

To  accomplish  any  great  object,  the  co-operation  of  numbers  is 
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necessary.  This  is  emphatically  true  in  our  republican  commu^ 
nity.  Individual  influence,  or  wealth,  is  inadequate  to  the  task. 
Monarchs,  or  nobles,  may  singly  devise,  and  carry  into  effect, 
Herculean  enterprises.  But  we  have  no  roycd  institutions ;  ours 
must  be  of  more  gradual  growth,  and  perhaps,  too,  may  aspire  (o 
more  generous  and  impartial  beneficence,  and  attain  to  more  set- 
tled and  immovable  stability.  Now  to  concentrate  the  attention^ 
and  interest,  and  exertions  of  the  public  on  any  important  object, 
it  must  assume  a  definite  and  palpable  form.  It  must  have  '  a 
local  habitation  and  name.'  For  instance,  you  may,  by  state- 
ments of  facts,  and  by  eloquent  appeals  to  the  sympathies  of  oth- 
ers, excite  a  good  deal  of  feeling  with  regard  to  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
or  to  the  insane.  But  so  long  as  you  fail  to  direct  this  good  will 
in  some  particular  channel  of  practical  effort,  you  only  play  round 
the  hearts  of  those  whom  you  wish  to  enlist  in  the  cause.  They 
will  think,  and  feel,  and  talk,  and  hope  that  something  will  be 
done ;  but  that  is  all.  But  erect  your  Asylum  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  your  Retreat  for  the  insane.  Bring  these  objects  of 
your  pity  together.  Let  the  public  see  them.  Commence  your 
plans  of  relief  Show  that  something  can  be  done,  and  how  and 
where  it  can  be  done,  and  you  bring  into  action  that  sympathy 
and  benevolence  which  would  otherwise  have  been  wasted  in  mere 
wishes,  and  hopes,  and  expectations.  Just  so  with  regard  to  im- 
provements in  education.  Establish  an  Institution,  such  as  I  have 
ventured  to  recommend,  in  every  state.  The  public  attention 
will  be  directed  to  it.  Its  Professors  will  have  their  friends  and 
correspondents  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  to  whom  they  will, 
from  time  to  time,  communicate  the  results  of  their  speculations 
and  efforts,  and  to  whom  they  will  impart  a  portion  of  the  enthu- 
siasm which  they  themselves  feel.  Such  an  Institution,  too,  would 
soon  become  an  object  of  laudable  curiosity.  Thousands  would  visit 
it.  Its  experimental  school,  if  properly  conducted,  would  form 
a  most  delightful  and  interesting  spectacle.  Its  library  and  vari- 
ous apparatus  would  be,  I  may  say,  a  novelty  in  this  department 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  It  would  probably,  also, 
have  its  public  examinations,  which  would  draw  together  an  assem- 
bly of  intelligent  and  literary  individuals.  Its  students,  as  they 
dispersed  through  the  community,  would  carry  with  them  the  spirit 
of  the  Institution^  and  thus,  by  these  various  processes  of  com- 
munication, the  whole  mass  of  public  sentiment,  and  feeling,  and 
effort,  would  be  imbued  with  it. 

Another  advantage  resulting  from  such  an  Institution  would  be, 
that  it  would  lead  to  the  investigation  and  establishment  of  those 
principles  of  discipline  and  government  most  likely  to  promote  the 
progress  of  children  and  youth  in  the  acquisition  of  intellectual 
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and  moral  excellence.  How  sadly  vague  and  unsettled  are  most 
of  the  plans  in  this  important  part  of  education,  now  in  operation 
in  our  common  scliools.  What  is  the  regular  and  well-defined 
system  of  praise  and  blame;  of  rewards  and  punishments;  of 
exciting  competition  or  appealing  to  better  feelings ;  in  short,  of 
cultivating  the  moral  and  religious  temper  of  the  pupil,  while  his 
intellectual  improvement  is  going  on,  which  now  pervades  our 
schools  ?  Even  the  gardener,  whom  you  employ  to  deck  your 
flower  beds,  and  cultivate  your  vegetables,  and  rear  your  fruit 
trees,  you  expect  to  proceed  upon  some  matured  and  well  under- 
stood plan  of  operation.  On  this  subject  I  can  hardly  restrain 
my  emotions.  I  am  almost  ready  to  exclaim, — shame  on  those 
fathers  and  mothers,  who  inquire  not  at  all,  who  almost  seem  to 
care  not  at  all,  with  regard  to  the  moral  discipline  that  is  pursued 
by  instructers  in  cultivating  the  temper  and  disposition  of  their 
children.  On  this  subject,  everything  depends  on  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  instructcr ;  on  the  plans  he  lays  down  for  him- 
self; on  the  modes  by  which  he  carries  these  plans  into  effect 
Here,  as  in  everything  else,  system  is  of  the  highest  importance. 
Nothing  should  be  leil  to  whim  and  caprice.  What  is  to  be  this 
system?  Who  shall  devise  it?  Prudence,  sagacity,  affection, 
firmness,  and  obove  all,  erperience^  should  combine  their  skill  and 
effort  to  produce  it.  At  such  an  Institution  as  I  have  proposed, 
these  requisites  would  be  most  likely  to  be  found.  Then  might 
we  hope  to  see  the  heart  improved,  while  the  mind  expanded ;  and 
knowledge,  human  and  divine,  putting  forth  its  fruits,  not  by  the 
mere  dint  of  arbitrary  authority,  but  by  the  gentler  persuasion  of 
motives  addressed  to  those  moral  principles  of  our  nature,  the  cul- 
tivation of  which  reason  and  rehgion  alike  inculcate. 

[To  be  continued,] 


Art.  VI.  —  From  a  Teacher's  Note  Book. 

Government. 

Much  advantage  will  sometimes  result  from  appealing  to  the 
pupils  themselves  in  various  matters  of  the  police,  if  I  may  so 
term  it,  of  the  school,  and  showing  them  that  what  is  done  re- 
sults firom  a  desire  to  promote  their  own  comfort  and  convenience. 

*  You  leave  the  doors  open  a  great  deal,  boys,'  says  one 
teacher.  *  You  must  put  a  stop  to  this  practice.  I  cannot  suf- 
fer it  any  longer.' 
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Perhaps  a  threat  is  added  ;  the  boys  look  with  an  expression 
of  half  sullenness,  half  defiance  at  the  master,  and  resolve  to 
forget  to  shut  the  doors  as  often  as  tliey  can.  He  who  first  is 
guilty  of  the  neglect  and  receives  for  it  a  reprimand  or  a  pun- 
ishment, is  regarded  as  suffering  for  noble  resistance  to  tyranny. 

Another  teacher  manages  in  a  different  way. 

*  How  many  of  you  have  suffered  any  inconvenience  fi*om 
cold  today,'  mquires  he  with  a  pleasant  look.  A  great  many 
hands  are  raised  in  reply. 

*  I  have  thought,'  continues  he,  '  that  the  cold  is  increased 
by  having  the  doors  left  open.  It  is  some  trouble  to  take  care 
always  to  shut  them,  but  I  suppose  you  are  willing  to  take  this 
trouble  for  the  sake  of  keeping  yourselves  warm.  How  many 
are  willing  to  try  to  shut  the  doors,  on  condition  that  all  the  rest 
will?' 

The  hands  are  generally  raised. 

*  Nearly  all.  But  is  it  not  probable  that  you  will  fqrget. 
What  shall  I  do  if  any  forget  ?' 

A  pause. 

*  How  many  are  willing  to  be  sent  back  if  they  forget  ?' 
Many  hands  are  up,  and  the  teacher  promises  to  do  the  best 

he  can  to  help  them  keep  themselves  warm,  by  noticing  who 
leaves  the  doors  open,  and  sending  them  back.  The  boys  will, 
if  the  business  is  kindly  and  gently  managed  in  some  such  way 
as  above  described,  even  appoint  a  committee  to  notice  and  re- 
port the  names  of  those  who  neglect  to  shut  the  doors.  This 
last  measure  may  perhaps  be  carried  into  effect  in  some  such 
way  as  the  following. 

*  I  am  not  certain  that  I  can  notice  carefully  enough  to  ac- 
complish your  object.  You  know  that  I  am  very  busy,  and 
sometimes  so  occupied  that  I  do  not  observe  that  the  door  is 
open  until  some  of  the  scholars  have  become  quite  cold  from  it. 
Whenever  men  undertake  to  remedy  any  evil,  they  always  like 
to  adopt  efficient  measures  if  they  try  any.  Will  you  do  any- 
thing more  effectual  than  to  ask  me  to  notice  and  speak  to  any 
person  who  leaves  open  the  door.' 

A  pause. 

*  I  do  not  know  what  you  can  do  unless  you  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  notice,  who  can  do  it  more  effectually  than  I.  But  I 
do  not  know  that  the  boys  would  be  willing  to  have  a  committee 
notice  them  and  report  tfieir  names  to  me.  Perhaps,  however, 
most  of  them  would,  as  this  is  a  matter  of  common  interest. 
How  many  would  be  willing  V 
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In  every  school  where  the  master  habitually  treats  the  scholars 
with  the  kindness  and  frankness  which  tliey  deserve,  nearly 
every  hand  will  be  raised. 

'  Nearly  all  are  willing.  Tlien  I  have  no  objection  to  your 
appointing  a  committee.     How  many  shall  there  be  ?' 

Boys.  'Tliree.'     *  Five.'     *Two.' 

'Several  numbers  are  mentioned.  How  many  are  in  favour 
of  five  ?  Of  three  ?  Of  two  ?  The  majority  are  in  favour  of 
three  ?' 

With  the  same  spirit  and  in  substantiaUy  the  same  manner 
the  other  arrangements  may  be  made.  In  all  such  references 
of  minor  business  to  the  boys  themselves,  however,  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  their  supposing  that  they  hold  the 
reins  of  government.  No  principles  but  those  of  implicit  sub- 
mission will  answer  at  all  in  a  school  or  a  family.  The  teacher 
must  be  an  absolute  monarch.  He  may,  however,  like  other  ab- 
solute monarchs,  delegate  power. 

Take  another  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  pupils  of 
a  school  may  be  led  to  take  an  interest  in  carrying  its  arrange- 
ments into  effect. 

'  I  observed  today  that  several  of  the  boys  did  not  come  in 
immediately  after  the  recess.  It  was  five  minutes  after  the  bell 
rang  before  all  were  in.  Now  I  think  I  should  do  wrong  to  take 
more  tlian  fifteen  minutes  recess,  though  I  should  like  more  my- 
self, and  tlierefore  if  it  takes  you  five  minutes  to  come  in,  I 
ought  to  ring  die  bell  at  the  end  of  ten.  How  many  are  in 
favour  of  having  the  bell  rung  after  ten  minutes,  so  as  to  allow 
you  five  minutes  to  come  in.' 

No  votes. 

'  Perhaps  tlien  you  think  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  so 
much  as  ten  minutes.  I  do  not  know  but  that  you  would  like 
to  try  today,  and  see  how  much  time  is  necessary.  And  cer- 
tainly if  you  find  diat  it  will  not  take  more  than  one  minute,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  let  you  have  tlie  whole  time.  How  many  are 
in  favour  of  being  allowed  today  to  try.' 

The  hands  will  in  such  a  case  generally  be  raised. 

'  I  am  willing  that  you  should  try  today,  and  will  regulate  the 
ringing  of  the  bell  hereafter  according  to  your  own  decision.' 

The  boys  will,  after  such  remarks,  nearly  all  be  punctual,  and 
will  look  witli  uneasiness  and  impatience  upon  the  loiterers  who 
come  in  late.     The  master  says,  on  the  next  day — 

*I  noticed,  yesterday,  that  nearly  all  were  in  their  seats  in  a 
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very  short  time  after  the  bell  rang ;  but  a  few  were  quite  tardy. 
Would  it  be  right  for  me  to  ring  the  bell  earlier,  and  thus  shorten 
the  recesses  of  the  whole  school,  on  account  of  these  few  loi- 
terers ?' 

Boys.  « No  Sir.' 

'  Would  it  be  right  for  me  to  allow  these  few  to  be  tardy, 
and  come  in  when  tliey  pleased  ?' 

Boys.  « No  Sir.' 

'Whatshallldo?' 

A  pause. 

'  I  will  wait  until  tomorrow ;  perhaps  all  will  be  punctual.  I 
think  every  generous  boy  will  be,  especially,  when  he  reflects 
that  by  prolonging  liis  play  a  little  for  one  day,  he  is  doing  all  in 
his  power  to  shorten  permanently  the  pleasures  of  his  com- 
panions.' 

Such  a  course  will,  if.  carried  mto  all  the  plans  and  man- 
agement of  a  school,  soon  produce  a  strong  public  sentiment 
in  favour  of  what  is  right.  Erodore. 


Art.  Vn. —  Practical  Lessons. 
Lesson  II. —  Grammar. 

At  the  hour  appointed,  the  scholars  were  assembled,  and 
prepared  to  resume  their  studies.  I  entered  tlie  room  with  the 
limb  of  a  tree  in  my  hand,  which  I  had  procured  in  my  jour- 
ney. The  scholars  seated  themselves,  and  I  asked  them  to 
take  theu-  slates  again.  *  Observe  now  what  I  do,  and  write 
down  some  word  which  will  express  the  action.'  I  accordingly 
broke  a  portion  of  the  limb  in  two.  They  wrote  broke,  breaks 
or  breaks,  all  of  \rfiich  terms  express  the  action.  One  or  two 
of  them  prefixed  a  nominative  case  to  the  verb,  but  none 
omitted  the  verb  itselH  *  If  you  have  all  written  your  word, 
observe  me  again.' 

Taking  my  penknife  from  my  pocket,  I  ct^  the  stick,  and 
they  at  my  request  wrote  the  verb,  or  word  expressing  the  ac- 
tion. Nothing,  however,  was  said  about  verbs  until  some  time 
after  this.  A  very  great  number  of  actions  were  performed  on 
the  stick,  and  in  connexion  with  it,  to  which  the  scholars  gave 
names  on  their  slates.     Other  actions  were  also  performed, 
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such  as  smiling,  frowning,  whistling,  singing,  walking,  sitting,  &c. 
The  pupils  promptly  assigned  names  to  all  of  tibese  actions, 
which,  though  not  precisely  the  same  in  every  instance,  failed 
not  to  express  the  idea. 

When  this  exercise  had  continued,  perhaps,  an  hour,  I  in- 
formed them  tliat  all  the  words  they  had  written  this  evening, 
at  my  request,  were  verbs.  This,  said  I,  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  verb ;  it  is  the  name  of  an  action.  Then  referring  them 
to  some  short  and  easy  sentences  in  the  Spelling  Book,  as  be- 
fore, I  asked  them  to  mark  the  verbs,  which  they  did  most  suc- 
cessfully. 

The  studies  of  this  and  the  preceding  evening  were  now 
reviewed,  and  the  scholars  were  found  to  understand  the  defi- 
nition of  the  noun  and  verb  thoroughly.  They  were  shown  that 
simple  sentences  could  be  formed  from  nouns  and  verbs  with- 
out any  other  words,  and  were  furnished  with  a  number  of  sen- 
tences of  this  sort  for  exercise.  When  the  noun  and  verb 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  understood,  we  discontinued  our  studies 
for  that  evening. 

Lesson  III. 

The  scholars  were  first  thoroughly  examined  in  relation  to 
the  nature  of  the  noun  and  verb,  that  they  might  not  take  a 
single  new  step  until  they  perfecdy  understood  the  one  which 
preceded  it. 

My  next  object  was  to  exhibit  tlie  pronoun.  For  this  pur- 
pose, I  selected  a  fable,  widi  which  they  were  well  acquainted, 
and  which  abounded  in  pronouns,  especially  the  pronoun  he  ; 
and  repeating  it  slowly,  requested  them  to  write  it  on  their  slates, 
exacdy  as  I  repeated  it.  For  pronouns  I  had  substituted  nouns 
in  every  instance,  and  so  frequendy  did  the  nouns  occur,  as  to 
make  a  complete  jargon  of  die  composidon,  as  I  dictated  it  to 
them.  They  were  now  required  to  substitute  something  in  the 
place  of  such  a  number  of  nouns,  as  would  save  repeaung 
them  so  often.  Several  exercises  of  this  kind  were  tried,  and 
they  were  at  length  told  that  the  words  which  they  could  thus 
substitute  for  nouns,  were  pronouns.  Pro^  said  I,  is  the  Latin 
word,  standing  in  the  place  of  for^  in  English.  Pro  noun^ 
therefore,  signifies /or  a  noun.  The  personal  pronouns  alone 
were  explained  at  this  time.  They  were  now  required  to  parse 
sentences  containing  nouns,  pronouns,  and  verbs  *,  that  is,  to 
parse  them  etymologically. 
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Lesson  IV. 

Such  was  the  eagerness  of  my  scholars  to  advance  with  the 
experiment,  tliat  about  this  time  we  had  one  meeting  in  the 
morning  at  sunrise,  and  this  too,  although  some  of  tliem  were 
females,  and  had  nearly  a  mile  to  w  alk,  and  the  weather  was 
extremely  cold. 

Taking  from  my  pocket  a  parcel  of  keys,  and  holding  up 
one  of  tliem  to  view,  I  said,  *  Write  die  name  of  the  diing  wliich 
I  hold  in  my  hand  upon  your  slates,  if  you  please.'  Key  was 
immediately  written  by  alL  The  whole  parcel  of  keys  was 
then  exhibited.  *  You  may  write  the  name  of  all  diese.'  Some 
were  a  litde  confused,  but  they  generally  wrote  without  much 
hesitation,  the  w^ord  keys.  This  latter  word,  or  plural,  was 
written  opposite,  and  to  the  right  of  the  former.  A  book  was 
held  up.  '  Under  the  word  key  you  may  wTite  the  name  of 
this.'  Several  books  were  now  held  up  together,  and  at  my 
request  the  word  books  was  written  under  the  word  keys. 
Several  examples  of  this  sort  were  given.  *  Wherein  do  the 
words  in  your  right  hand  column,  differ  from  those  in  the  col- 
umn at  the  left.' 

'  In  having  an  «  at  the  end.' 

*  But  what  is  the  difference  in  their  meaning  ?  Do  they 
mean  precisely  the  same  thing?  Does  knife^  for  example, 
mean  the  same  as  knives  ? '  ^  Oh,  no,  sir ;  knife  means  but 
one ;  but  knives  mean  more  than  one.' 

'Right;  and  now  tell  me  if  you  can  whether  key  means 
more  than  one  or  not.'     *  Only  one.' 

*  Well,  what  part  of  speech  is  key  ? '     *  A  noun.' 

*  Why  ?'     *  Because  it  is  the  name  of  a  thing.' 

*  Very  true ;  and  I  am  now  about  to  inform  you  what  was 
intended  by  the  exercise  upon  the  slate  just  now.  Nouns 
are  of  two  numbers,  the  singular  and  the  plural.  Wlien  a 
noun  means  only  one  thing,  we  say  it  is  in  the  singular  number ; 
when  it  means  more  than  one  thing,  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  plu- 
ral number.  Now  will  you  inform  me  whether  the  nouns  in 
your  right  hand  column  are  in  the  singular  or  plural  number.' 

*  In  the  plural,  certamly,  because  they  all  mean  more  than 
one  thing. 

*  You  may  now  turn  to  Lesson  or  Number — in  the  Spelling- 
Book,  and  teU  me  if  you  are  able  which  is  the  first  noun  m 
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that  lesson,  and  wbcllicr  it  is  in  the  singular  or  plural  number.' 
This  was  readily  and  promptly  done.  They  were  now  exer- 
cised for  some  time  in  parsing  the  nouns,  pronouns,  and  verbs, 
in  short  and  easy  sentences,  and  in  determining  die  number  of 
the  nouns  when  diey  occurred.  Nothing  was  said  of  any 
irregularity  in  the  formation  of  plurals  thus  lar,  nor  of  any  sub- 
division or  variation  of  nouns,  pronouns,  and  verbs;  conse- 
Juently  tlie  few  ideas  they  acquired  were  clear,  precise,  and 
istinct.  But  it  was  now  nine  o'clock,  A.  M.  Our  lesson  was 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  other  pupils  of  the  school. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

Ab  Axioms  in  Gtomttry.  An  English  writer  has  published  an  edition 
of  Euclid's  Elements  without  axioms.  He  attempts  to  jprovt  every- 
thing. The  eighth  Axiom  is  made  a  definition ;  the  very  idea  of  equal- 
ity being,  in  his  opinion,  possible  coincidence.  The  first  becomes  a 
theorem,  to  be  proved  from  it ;  all  the  intermediate  ones  are  corollaries 
of  the  first.  The  axiom  relating  to  Parallel  lines  seems  to  have  puz- 
zled him  a  little.    lie  makes  a  long  demonstration  from  it. 

Miss  Bttchfr*s  Suggestions,  The  Revue  Encyclopedique  for  Octo- 
ber contains  a  flattering  notice  of  Miss  Beecher's  Suggestions  on 
Education,  and  draws  from  it  favorable  inferences  in  regard  to  the 
state  of  the  best  schools  in  the  United  States,  compared  with  those  in 
Europe. 

The  writer  comments  upon  Miss  Beecher's  opinion,  that  females 
alone,  ought  to  be  employed  in  tlie  education  of  females.  He  thinks 
this  opinion  is  expressed  in  too  unqualitied  a  manner.  He  says  that 
the  education  of  boys  is  better  when  partly  entrusted  to  the  other  sex, 
and  that  tlie  same  principle  is  correct  when  applied  to  females. 

Education  tcithout  Schools,  The  following  statement,  made  by  Dr. 
Henderson,  who  has  recently  visited  Iceland,  is  worthy  of  notice. 

*  On  inquiring  into  the  state  of  mental  cultivation  in  Iceland,  wo 
are  struck  with  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  general  principles  of 
knowledge  among  its  inhabitants.  Though  there  be  only  one  school 
in  Iceland,  and  tliat  solitary  school  is  exclusively  designed  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  such  as  are  aflcrwards  to  fiU  offices  in  church  or  state ;  yet, 
it  is  exceedingly  rare  to  meet  witli  a  boy  or  girl,  who  has  attained  the 
age  of  nine  or  ten  years,  tliat  cannot  read  and  write  with  ease.  Do- 
mestic education  is  most  rigidly  attended  to ;  and  I  scarcely  ever  re- 
collect entering  a  hut,  where  I  did  not  find  some  individual  or  another, 
capable  of  entering  into  conversation  with  me  on  topics  which  would 
be  reckoned  altogether  above  the  understandings  of  people  in  the 
same  rank  of  society  in  other  countries  of  Europe.' 
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Infant  Schools  in  JS/ew  York,  Infant  schools  were  established  four 
or  five  years  since  in  New  York.  There  are  now  nine  large  public 
schools,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  private  ones,  besides  one  or  two 
dozen  attached  to  Sunday  Schools.  One  under  the  care  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  has  about  250  pupils.  Another  school,  which  has  usually 
120  scholars,  costs  but  $400  per  annum. 

Manual  Labour  Schools.  We  have  already  given  an  account  of 
the  Manual  Labour  School  bf  Germantown.  It  is  well  known  that  a 
similar  plan  has  been  for  some  time  in  operation  in  the  Western  The- 
olo^cal  Seminary  at  Maryville,  in  the  Seminary  at  Danville  in  Ken- 
tucky, in  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary,  and  at  the  Oneida  Institute 
in  New  York,  with  the  most  happy  effect  upon  the  physical  and  intel- 
lectual vigor  of  the  students.  From  two  to  four  hours  are  spent  in 
labour,  a  large  part  of  the  students'  board  is  thus  paid,  and  yet,  an  ob- 
vious gain  is  perceived  in  inteUectual  progress. 

We  rejoice  to  perceive  that  institutions  of  this  kind  are  multiplying 
in  our  country.  Anthony  Morris,  Esq.,  whose  interest  in  this  subject 
was  excited  by  a  visit  to  Hofwyl  several  years  since,  has  constantly 
endeavoured  in  various  ways  to  excite  public  interest  on  this  subject. 
lie  has  recently  been  able  to  carry  into  execution  a  plan  he  has  long 
had  in  view,  of  establishing  a  school  of  this  kind  on  an  estate  of  his 
own,  called  Bolton  Farm,  near  Bristol,  Pennsylvania.  We  hope  it  may 
prove  useful,  not  only  as  an  example  of  benevolent  enterprise,  but  as 
a  model  for  other  institutions.  We  have  mentioned  the  institution  at 
Germantown.  Another  school  of  the  kind  is  about  to  be  established 
by  Mr  Mead,  in  Frederick  County,  Virginia,  in  which  agriculture, 
both  in  theoiy  and  practice,  will  be  combined  with  a  course  of  English 
studies,  and  Hofwyl  is  adopted  as  the  model  for  discipline  and  econ- 
omy. A  similar  school  has  also  been  founded  at  Elizabethtown,  New 
Jersey  —  and  another  is  proposed  in  Liichfield  County,  Connecticut. 

But  we  are  partiuclarly  gratified  to  see  this  subject  taken  up  from 
the  pulpU,  In  a  discourse  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Tyng  of  Philadelphia,  on 
*  The  importance  of  uniting  manual  labour  with  inteUectual  attain- 
ments, in  a  preparation  for  the  ministry,* — we  find  the  value  of  these 
schools  ably  and  warmly  advocated.  This  discourse  was  addressed  to 
the  Episcopal  Education  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  This  body  have 
gone  forward  with  praiseworthy  enterprise  to  purchase  a  farm  near 
Wilmington,  on  the  Delaware  river,  on  which  they  propose  to  educate 
twentyfive  young  men,  who  shall  contribute  most  of  their  own  support 
by  four  hours  of  daily  labour.  We  cordially  wish  success  to  every 
effort  of  this  kind.  We  almost  envy  our  successors  in  the  academic 
course,  and  look  forward  with  eager  and  delightful  anticipation  to  the 
day  when  something  of  the  vigor  of  our  fathers  shall  be  found  among 
the  intellectual  labourers  of  the  day,  and  the  sallow  tinge  of  dispepsy 
shall  cease  to  be  the  uniform  testimonial  of  a  life  of  study. 

We  have  received  the  second  annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Manual  Labour  Academy  of  Pennsylvania.  Our  readers  will  find  a 
notice  of  this  institution  in  our  number  for  August  The  second  re- 
port speaks  of  the  experiment  as  going  forward  quite  successfully. 
Twenty  three  students  earned  in  mee  months,  $312,  and  the  whole 
charge  for  their  tuition,  board,  d^c,  wa0  $716.    One  individual  earned 
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|tlS2S,  and  all  his  expenses  were  bat  $31.  Ought  not  the  interest  of 
the  money  expended  in  the  purchase  of  the  farm,  workshops,  &^^  (in 
thii!  case  ahout  1^7000),  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in  judging  of  the 
ptrumary  rt^ults  of  a  Manual  Labour  Seminary  ? 

The  report  states  that  there  are  now  in  operation,  in  the  United 
States,  ten  similar  institutions* 

^yncan  EUueatiom  SocUty.  A  society  has  been  formed  under  this 
title,  and  an  institution  is  about  to  be  established  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, for  the  education  of  colored  persons  in  *  Letters,  agriculture, 
and  tlie  mechanic  arts,*  in  order  to  quality  them  for  usefulness  and  in- 
fluence in  Africa. 

We  are  happy  to  see,  that  those  who  are  labouring  for  the  welfare 
of  Africa,  have  adopted  thb  important  means  for  teciinfig'  their  success. 
An  institution  of  this  kind,  is  almost  indispensable,  to  prepare  such  as 
may  be  sent  to  Africa,  not  merely  to  govern  themselves,  but  to  infln- 
ence  thi>se  anmnd  them — to  exploro  those  unknown  countries,  from 
which  the  cv4or  and  constitution  of  the  white  man  exclude  him,  and  to 
flmii  at  once,  a  centre  of  information,  and  eradiating  point  of  light  and 
civilivatiou,  tor  that  vast  continent. 

»lmi  ^  an  Irrtgtdar  /^frure.  The  following  method  of  finding  the 
Area  of  an  Irrejjtilar  Figure,  will  interest  teachers  of  geometry  and 
survey in^.  We  are  indebted  for  it  to  a  writer  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,  under  the  signature  of  W.  B. 


f  g         « 

Let  r,  M,  be  the  boundarr  curve,  to  any  figure  v, «,  I ;  a,  (in  this 
rase  =  0)  h^r^tL  f«,/l  ^r*  &e.^  given  perpendiculars  firom  the  base 
line  r«  U  at  any  given  equal  distances,  to  meet  the  cunre.  Put  a  for 
the  equal  distances,  and  the  area  required  ^s.  Then  by  the  property 
of  the  trapexixid 

1HI -f- ii6      n4 -f"  *•*' _i  ■*  4- iN^  .  11^+*^  I  *^4~'!/'  i  't/'+y 

~i       '      5      '      5       i       5      '      2       •      2     ""*' 

reduced  gi\"es 

_iM+2i44-2wc  +  ^3nif  +  giif  +  gii/'+iy 


Rmie.  —  Add  all  the  perpendiculars  twice  over,  except  the  tet  and 
last,  which  must  be  taken  but  once ;  this  sum  multipKed  by  half  the 
equal  distances  between  the  perpendiculars,  gives  the  area. 

The  writer  of  the  above  has  cMften  made  use  of  thb  rule  with  mock 
satisfaction,  partkulariy  in  land  surveying,  where  the  boundary  lines 
fell  upon  water  courses,  or  curve  fences.  It  may  likewise  be  ^iplied 
to  find  the  contents  of  all  irregular  solids,  the  superficial  contents  of 
their  surfaces,  and  in  finding  the  contents  of  irregular  excavatioa 
where  the  boctom  is  curved.* 
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NOTICES. 


System  of  Natural  Philosophy,  6lc.     Illastrated  by  more  than 

two  hundred  engravings ;  to  which  are  added  Questions  for  the 

examination  of  the  Pupils.     Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools  and 

Academies.   By  J.  L.  Comstock,  M .  D.   Second  Editon.  pp.  296. 

The  work  before  us  differs  from  some  of  its  predecessors,  in  adopting  the 
didactic  instead  of  the  interlocutory  style.  It  has  the  same  simphcity  in 
explanation,  without  the  embarrassment  of  dialogue,  which  seems  to  us 
better  suited  to  a  book  for  family  use,  than  to  one  designed  for  schools.  The 
arrangement  is  gopd,  the  illustrations  and  dia^prams  generally  well  chosen, 
and  Uie  style  is  familiar,  but  susceptible  of  improvement.  This  work  is 
among  those  best  adapted  to  the  object  in  view.  Its  adoption  as  a  text  book 
bv  a  man  of  science  so  well  known  as  Dr.  Griscom,  and  the  sale  of  a  con- 
siderable edition  in  a  few  months,  afford  satisfactory  testimony  of  its  value. 
We  observe  that  some  errors  which  occurred  in  the  first  edition,  have  been 
corrected  in  tlie  second. 

The  Young  Reader  ;  to  go  with  the  Spelling  Book.  By  John 
PiERPONT,  Compiler  of  the  *  Introduction  to  the  National  Reader,* 
*  The  National  Reader/  and  *  The  American  First  Class  Book.' 
Boston,  1830.     I8mo.  pp.  162. 

There  is,  as  the  compiler  says  in  his  preface,  a  great  difficulty  in  finding 
pieces  interesting  and  profitable  to  young  children.  We  are  sometimes  aE 
most  ready  to  conclude  that  the  skill  and  talent  requisite  for  exerting  intel- 
lectual influence,  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  age  and  capacity  or  minds 
to  be  acted  upon. 

Mr  Pierpont  has,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  materials,  selected  some 
of  his  pieces  from  former  publications.  He  has  apparently,  in  other  cases, 
taken  some  simple  and  familiar  fiible,  and  with  a  dexterity  which  makes  us 
wish  that  all  his  articles  had  been  wholly  or  partially  original,  given  them  a 
new  form  and  dress.  Other  lessons  are  wholly  original.  The  whole  forms 
a  very  fine  collection,  not  only  for  the  use  as  a  reamngbook  for  schools,  but 
as  an  addition  to  the  child's  library  at  home. 

We  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  following  few  lines  as  a  specimen  of  the 
apparently  original  versification.  The  way  to  ascertain  its  character  is  to 
read  it  to  a  chud,  and  observe  the  interest  which  he  takes  in  it. 

*  Honestus  Woodman's  cottage  stood 
Just  by  the  margin  of  a  wood  ; 
Through  which  a  river  deep  and  slow, 
By  olcTtrees  shaded  used  to  flow. 

He  was  not  rich,  this  Mr  Woodman, 
But  yet,  he  was  an  honest  good  man, 
Whoffot  his  living  by  his  labour, 
And  Mr  Cheathim  was  his  neighbour. 

The  little  Woodmans,  though  't  was  cool, 
For  it  was  now  quite  late  in  autumn, — 
Went  daily  to  a  distant  school. 
Where  a  good  lady  came  and  taught  *em. 

Their  summer  jackets,  patched  and  thin, 
(For  Mrs  Woodman  did  not  patch  ill ;) 
Were  buttoned  up  close  to  the  chin : 
And  esch  because  he  had  no  satchel 
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Carried  hia  slate  beneath  his  arm, 
That  iiotliing  hard  might  scratch  or  knock  it. 
While  nuts  and  apples  from  the  farm, 
And  his  "  Young  Reader"  stuffed  his  pocket.' 
t&c.  &c. 

Account  of  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School,  and  the  Parochial 

Institutions  for  Education,  with  Strictures   upon  Education  in 

General.   By  John  Wood,  Esq.     Boston,  1830.    ISmo.  pp.  204. 

In  the  year  1812.  a  number  of  philantliropists  in  Edinburgh,  and  particu- 
larly  the  clergymen  of  that  city,  alarmed  at  the  progress  or  vice  and  crime 
among  the  young,  established  a  considerable  number  of  Sabbath  Schools, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  moral  and  religious  instruction.  It  was  soon  found 
that  many  of  the  pupils  could,  not  read.  To  remedy  this  defect,  a  sort  of 
central  school  was  established,  to  be  held  during  the  week,  to  which  each 
of  the  Sunday  Schools  had  the  privilege  of  sending  a  certain  number,  and 
otliers  were  admitted  by  the  payment  of  a  small  sum.  This  is  called  the 
Sessional  School ;  it  has  been  now  in  operation  nearly  twentv  years, —  is  on 
the  Monitorial  plan,  and  appears  to  have  been  quite  successful.  Mr  Wood 
has  written  a  detailed  account  of  the  plan  and  principles  of  these  schools, 
especially  the  central  one,  in  which  are  taufirht  during  Uie  week  the  branches 
of  a  common  English  education.  The  book  will  be  interesting  and  useful 
to  teachers,  for  it  is  always  useful  to  be  admitted  to  the  schoolroom  of  a 
fellow  labourer,  whether  by  a  personal  visit,  or  by  reading  a  graphic  descrip- 
tion.  The  subjects,  however,  discussed  in  this  work,  and  the  plans  adopted, 
require  more  particular  notice,  and  we  may  return  to  the  subject  hereafter. 

The  Mentor.     Vol.  I.  No.  I.     New  York,  1830. 

There  has  been  established  in  New  York  a  periodical  under  the  above 
title,  devoted  to  the  young.  It  is  to  consist  chiefly  of  original  articles,  writ- 
ten expressly  for  the  work.  From  the  first  number  we  should  form  a  favor- 
able opinion  of  tlie  intellectual  and  moral  influence  which  it  is  likely  to  exert. 

Elements  of  French  Grammar.  By  M.  Lhomond,  Professor  in 
the  University  of  Paris.  Translated  from  the  French,  for  the  Use 
of  Schools  :  by  an  Instructer.     12mo.  pp.  108.     Portland,  1830. 

French  E.xerciscs,  selected  chiefly  from  Wanostrocht,  and 
adapted  to  the  Elements  of  French  Grammar,  by  M.  Lhomond. 
By  an  Instructer.     12  mo.  pp.  102.     Portland,  1830. 

Manuel  de  Proverbes  Dramatiques.    12mo.  pp.  288.     Portland, 

mm. 

A  Comprehensive  Pronouncing  and  Explanatory  Dictionary  of 

the  English  Language  ;  with  Pronouncing  Vocabularies  of  the 

Classical  and  Scripture  Proper  Names.     By  J.  E.  Worcester. 

12mo.  pp.  400.     Boston,  1830. 

This  collection  contains  about  43,000  words  ;  GOOO  more,  according  to  the 
preface,  than  Walker's  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary.  It  comprises  nu- 
merous technical  terms,  and  many  foreign  words  or  phrases,  which  are  often 
met  with  in  Ene^lish  books.  The  pronunciation  is  indicated  by  a  peculiar 
system  of  markmg  the  vowels  ;  in  doubtful  cases,  tlie  various  modes,  tOr 
ffether  witli,  their  various  authorities,  are  given.  In  Orthography,  Mr 
Worcester  drops  tlie  u  in  the  honor  class,  writes  ize  and  not  ist;  and  in  some 
other  doubtful  cases  two  forms  are  given.  The  mechanical  execution  of 
the  work  is  excellent,  and  tlie  whole  seems  to  have  been  prepared  in  an  able 
and  faitlifUl  manner. 
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Art.  L — Sketches  of  Hofwyl.     Letter  IX. 

Jniemal  Arrangtmenis  of  the  Agriadtural  School. 

My  Dear  Friend— The  Agricultural  or  Rural  School  of 
Hofwyl,  of  whose  daily  exercises  I  gave  you  some  account  in 
my  last,  now  contains  about  eighty  pupils.  About  twenty  of 
these  pay  the  estimated  cost  of  their  support.  The  rest  are 
sustained  by  their  labours,  with  the  aid  of  Fellenberg. 

In  the  internal  arrangement  of  so  large  a  school,  great  care 
ii  taken  to  provide  for  the  proper  division  of  labour,  as  the  best 
means  of  giving  efficacy  to  every  part  of  the  system.  In  order 
to  relieve  those  engaged  in  education  from  all  other  cares  and 
perplexities,  the  details  and  accounts  of  the  farm  are  attended 
to  by  an  overseer.  Vehrli,  the  able  and  faithful  coadjutor  of 
Fellenberg,  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
labours,  the  studies,  and  the  morals  of  the  pupils. 

In  the  early  periods  of  the  school,  when  the  number  of  the 
pupils  was  small,  he  was  in  inmiediate  conmiunication  with 
every  one.  All  laboured  together,  and  were  thus  formed  under 
his  personal  care.  With  the  present  number  of  pupils,  this  is 
impossible.     Were  he  to  attempt  this  with  a  few,  aU  the  rest 
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would  be  neglected.  He  therefore  acts  as  superintendent  of 
the  whole.  He  spends  the  day  in  observing  tlie  various  divisions 
and  classes  in  their  occupations,  and  operates  on  his  pupils 
chiefly  through  tlie  medium  of  his  assistants.  Scarcely  a  week 
passes,  however,  in  which  he  has  not  a  private  personal  inter- 
view with  each  pupil,  and  in  this  way  he  succeeds  in  preserving 
tlieir  confidence,  and  inducuig  tliem  to  open  their  hearts  to  him. 
To  promote  luiity  of  action,  there  is  a  weekly  meeting  of  all 
engaged  in  the  instruction  and  superintendence  of  the  school,  in 
which  they  converse  upon  dieir  duties  and  difficulties,  and  re- 
ceive his  instructions  and  advice. 

It  is  generally  sui)posed  that  diis  plan  is  far  inferior  to  that 
which  provides  for  tlie  direct  personal  attention  of  one  individ- 
ual to  all  tlie  pupils ;  and  indeed  Fellenberg  has  found  tlie  most 
serious  obstacle  to  his  success  in  the  difficulty  of  finding  assist- 
ants who  would  enter  into  his  views.  If  they  can  be  foundy 
however y  the  union  of  several  minds ^  co-operating  in  one  object y 
under  one  heady  produces  tlie  happiest  effects. 

Vehrli  believes  that  he  has  more  influence  at  present  upon 
the  mass  of  the  pupils,  than  when  he  had  lliirty  boys  under  his 
immediate  charge.  He  believes  that  ten  to  eighteen  is  the 
utmost  number  that  one  })erson  can  possibly  superintend  ;  that 
when  it  exceeds  this,  he  should  have  fellow  labourers,  witli 
whom  he  should  have  free  and  constant  intercourse,  who  may 

fartake  his  cares  and  joys  and  counsels,  and  execute  his  plans, 
[e  regards  the  example  of  Christ,  in  choosing  disciples  to  serve 
as  tlie  medium  of  communication  to  others,  as  demanding  the 
imitation  of  teachers. 

The  various  parts  of  the  plan  of  Hofwyl  happily  coincide 
with  tliese  views.  Twenty  of  the  pupils  of  the  Agricultural 
School  are  destined  to  be  teachers,  and  the  institution  is  de- 
signed to  be  a  seminary  for  instructersy  as  well  as  a  school 
for  diose  devoted  to  labour.  Since  the  singular  order  of  the 
Bernese  government,  which  I  have  formerly  mentioned,  that 
no  teacher  of  die  canton  should  visit  Hofwyl  for  the  purpose 
of  recei\ing  instruction,  on  pain  of  losing  his  place,  Fellenberg 
has  received  none  for  this  purpose  who  do  not  also  engage 
with  die  pupils  in  their  labours.  This,  however,  is  not  con- 
sidered disadvantageous.  On  die  contrary,  boUi  Fellenberg 
and  Vehrli  deem  it  very  important  for  all  who  are  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  instruction  of  common  schools  to  have  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  die  practical  labour  of  a  farm.     As  an  addi- 
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tional  provision  for  their  support,  and  as  an  invigorating  exer- 
cise, it  will  be  desirable  for  them  (as  indeed  it  probably  would 
be  for  all  literary  men)  to  continue  tliese  labours.  But  a  prac- 
tical acquaintance  witli  the  life  and  habits  of  a  majority  of  their 
pupils  is  tlie  only  means  of  preparing  tliem  fully  to  enter  into 
the  views  and  feelings  of  those  under  their  care,  to  understand 
their  wants  and  their  difficulties,  and  prepare  diem  for  dieir 
duties.  It  also  furnishes  many  important  illustrations  and  topics 
of  remark.  It  enables  them  to  give  much  valuable  information 
of  a  practical  kind  in  connexion  with  the  subjects  of  their  studies, 
and  much  may  be  done  in  this  way  to  extend  agricultural  im- 
provements. It  is  also  an  additional  means  of  securing  the 
attachment  of  the  teachers  to  those  to  whom  it  is  desirable  their 
labours  should  be  devoted,  and  inducing  them  to  continue  in  this 
employment.  So  much  is  this  object  appreciated  in  some  of 
the  seminaries  for  instructers  in  Germany,  whose  plan  and  loca- 
tion do  not  admit  of  a  farming  establishment,  that  a  garden  and 
a  nursery  of  fruit  trees  are  annexed  to  tlie  seminary,  and  regu- 
lar instruction  is  given  in  connexion  with  diem. 

The  direct  preparation  of  the  teachers  for  their  profession  is 
of  course  limited  to  the  hours  of  study  of  the  other  pupils,  and 
some  addidonal  dme  taken  from  the  hours  of  rest. 

It  consists,  1.  In  a  thorough  study  of  the  branches  to  be 
taught,  which  they  acquire  in  common  with  the  other  pupils, 
and  on  the  productive  plan. 

2.  In  a  series  of  lessons  designed  especially  for  them,  in 
which  Vehrli  directs  them  as  to  the  method  of  communicating 
instruction. 

3.  In  assuming  alternately  the  place  of  teachers  in  this  class, 
under  die  immediate  inspection  of  Vehrli. 

4.  In  acting  alternately  as  instnicter  and  monitor  to  the  other 
pupils,  and  superintendents  of  dicir  conduct,  under  the  general 
direction  of  Vehrli. 

6.  In  the  daily  advice  and  direction  diey  receive  from  him 
in  the  discharge  of  these  duties. 

6.  In  witnessing  his  own  methods  of  instruction  as  he  passes 
from  class  to  class  to  observe  their  progress. 

7.  In  the  discussions  connected  with  die  meetings  for  famil- 
iar conversation  which  I  have  Jilready  mentioned. 

8.  Those  who  arc  qualified  for  a  more  extended  course  of 
study  are  permitted  to  attend  the  lessons  of  the  professors  in 
the  Literary.  Institution,  and  some  are  employed  in  the  instruc- 
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tioD  or  superintendence  of  the  younger  pupils  in  diat  scbooL 
Indeed  Fellenberg  has  found  that  those  who  were  trained  in 
the  Agricultural  Institution  were  among  the  most  valuable  and 
faithful  educators  he  could  obtain;  and  on  this  account  he 
deems  an  establishment  of  this  kind  an  impoitant  aid  to  one  of 
a  more  scientiBc  or  literary  character.  It  is  with  the  aid  of 
assistants  thus  trained,  tliat  Vehrli  has  succeeded  in  rendering  a 
school,  often  composed  of  the  worst  materials,  a  model  of  order, 
and  industry,  and  improvement,  which  has  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  all  who  have  visited  it. 

In  order  to  render  the  system  of  superintendence  as  efficient 
and  easy  as  possible,  great  care  is  also  taken  in  the  arrange" 
ment  and  classification  of  the  pupils. 

Each  boy  is  indicated  by  a  niunber,  which  serves  as  the  mark 
for  his  tools,  clothes,  and  books,  and  renders  it  easy  to  refer  to 
every  individual  in  die  registers,  reports,  and  general  orders  of 
the  institution. 

The  pupils  are  divided  into  classes  for  labour  and  for  study, 
in  their  bed  chambers,  and  on  their  school  benches,  as  much 
as  possible  according  to  their  age  and  capacity,  and  their  re- 
spective characters.  Those  capable  of  being  misled  are  placed 
with  the  better  pupils ;  those  already  corrupted,  with  such  as 
are  in  no  danger  of  injury,  or  such  fls  may  exert  a  favorable 
influence  upon  them.  Each  class  has  an  inspector  or  guardian, 
who  is  witli  them  at  all  times,  and  under  aU  circumstances.  So 
far  as  the  case  admits,  they  are  always  the  same.  They  are 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  those  committed  to  them,  and 
make  report  of  all  that  happens.  In  addition  to  this,  the  younger 
pupils  have  each  a  special  overseer,  or  elder  brother,  who  at- 
tends to  their  physical  wants,  as  well  as  to  their  moral  conduct, 
and  takes  caie  that  their  clothes  and  persons  are  in  a  proper 
state. 

The  pupils  are  lodged  in  six  bed  chambers.  Each  of  these 
IS  superintended  by  two  overseers,  whose  duty  it  is,  each  in  his 
turn,  to  see  that  every  thing  is  in  order,  to  accompany  the 
pupils  from  the  evening  assembly  to  bed,  to  remain  with  them 
until  they  are  asleep,  and  to  be  with  them  until  they  leave  the 
chamber  in  the  morning.  Three  chambers  are  assigned  in 
which  they  may  remain  during  their  leisure  hours,  when  the 
weather  does  not  permit  them  to  go  out.  Here  they  occupy 
themselves  as  diey  diink  proper,  and  their  educators  have  an 
opportunity  of  discovering  their  natural   character  and  incli- 
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nitioiiB.  Each  of  these  chamhei^  has  two  overseers  also,  with 
the  same  view  of  allowing  them  to  alternate  their  occupations. 

In  the  school  room,  the  boys  are  always  arranged  on  their 
benches  in  the  same  manner  according  to  their  character,  and 
one  on  each  bench  has  the  duty  of  monitor. 

They  go  forth  to  their  labour  also  in  divisions,  formed  on  the 
same  general  principles,  which  are  constandy  the  same  so  far 
as  circumstances  permit.  Each  of  these  is  accompanied  by  its 
leader  or  guardian.  A  register  is  kept  by  each  leader  or  guar- 
dian, of  the  conduct  and  progress  of  the  pupils  under  his  care, 
in  their  labours,  their  studies,  and  their  moral  conduct,  which 
is  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  Vehrli,  and  the  state  of  the 
whole  school  is  thus  brought  regularly  before  him. 

Letter  X. 

Diseiplint  of  the  Agricultural  School. 
My  Dear  Friend — The  system  of  discipline  employed  in 
the  government  of  the  Agricultural  School  of  Hofwyl  is  as  mild 
and  simple  as  possible.  Based  upon  religious  principle,  it 
makes  its  appeals  to  the  conscience  and  the  reason  rather  than 
to  fear,  or  hope,  or  shame.  The  only  reward  is  the  happiness 
which  naturally  results  from  doing  right.  *  The  only  praise,* 
says  Fellenberg,  *  which  we  allow  our  pupils,  is,  the  simple  ex- 
pression, "  Thai  is  right,^^ '  The  constant  superintendence  1 
have  described,  enables  the  guardian  of  each  pupil  to  apply  the 
necessary  warning  at  the  moment  when  he  sees  him  beginning 
to  go  astray.  Should  this  be  ineffectual,  admonition  follows. 
If  the  fault  is  serious,  the  evening  report  brings  the  subject  be- 
fore Vehrli,  whose  first  notice  of  it  is  usually  private  and  very 
mild.  A  repetition  of  the  offence  of  course  requires  a  more 
severe  reproof.  If  this  fails,  privadon  of  supper  (a  meal  \^ose 
loss  does  not  affect  the  health),  and  exclusion  from  the  lessons 
or  assemblies  of  the  pupils,  or  some  similar  punishment,  is  tried. 
Corporal  punishment  is  only  resorted  to  aner  all  other  means 
have  failed,  and  seldom  in  more  than  one  or  two  cases  a  year. 
If  a  boy  is  incorrigible  by  means  of  this  kind,  he  is  excluded 
from  the  school,  as  being  dangerous  to  others.  The  institution 
has  received  a  large  number  of  its  pupils  from  the  most  aban- 
doned class  of  society,— some  literally  from  the  highways 
and  hedges, — and  often  those  who  were  extremely  corrupt. 
Yet  the  mild  methods  we  have  mentioned,  combined  with  reli- 
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gious  influence,  have  been  sufficient,  not  only  to  restrain,  but  lo 
reform  them ;  and  only  two  or  three  instances  have  occurred, 
in  which  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  the  last  act  of  disciplme. 

The  retired  situation  of  Hofwyl,  and  the  system  of  vigilant 
parental  superintendence  we  have  described,  are  important 
means  of  giving  efficacy  to  this  system.  But  no  vigilance,  no 
seclusion,  can  exclude  all  external  evil ;  and  even  the  influence 
of  religious  restraints  will  often  be  inadequate,  if  the  mind  is 
left  exposed  to  the  fiiD  influence  of  passion  and  appetite.  The 
most  effectual  security,  in  the  view  of  Fellenberg,  against  ex- 
ternal and  internal  causes  of  corruption,  is  constant  occupation; 
and  without  this,  no  system  of  discipline  can  be  efficient. 
*  Industry,'  he  observes,  *  is  the  great  moralizer  of  man.'  The 
sentence  by  which  he  is  compelled  to  eat  his  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  is  the  great  means  in  the  hands  of  Providence 
of  preserving  him  from  the  deptlis  of  corruption  into  which  a 
life  of  ease  would  infallibly  plunge  him.  The  experience  of 
every  age  and  of  every  country  furnishes  the  most  ample  illus- 
tration of  this  principle ;  and  it  is  especially  important  while 
the  character  is  yet  unformed,  and  the  appetites  and  passions 
yet  unaccustomed  to  submission  and  self-denial. 

*The  great  art  of  education,  therefore,'  as  Fellenberg  ob- 
serves, *  consists  in  knowing  how  to  occupy  every  moment  of  life 
in  well-directed  and  useful  activity  of  the  youthful  powers,  in 
order  that,  so  far  as  possible,  nothing  evil  may  find  room  to 
develope  itself.'  It  is  far  easier  to  exclude  evil  in  this  manner 
than  to  combat  it  dirccdy ;  to  prevent  than  to  correct  faults. 
It  is  in  many  cases  tlie  only  way  of  gaming  tlie  victory  over 
ourselves  as  well  as  our  pupils,  to  direct  the  thoughts  and  to 
excite  the  interest  in  regard  to  a  new  and  different  subject. 
The  very  presence  of  certain  objects,  in  whatever  light  we 
may  regard  tliem,  sullies  and  enfeebles  the  soul.  The  minute 
and  forced  reflection  on  past  offences  with  which  some  persons 
occupy  themselves  and  tlicir  pupils,  in  tlie  hope  of  exciting 
deeper  penitence  or  more  fixed  abhorrence,  may  be  a  means 
of  rendering  them  more  familiar  with  these  objects,  instead  of 
withdrawing  them  from  their  influence.  It  certainly  absorbs 
time  and  efforts  which  would  be  far  better  spent  in  ennobling 
the  mind  by  the  contemplation  of  the  opposite  excellences  — 
in  strengthening  the  resolution  and  habits  by  the  practice  of  the 
opposite  virtues.  We  should  never  lose  sight  of  an  apostle's 
maxim  and  practice ; — '  forgetting  tlie  things  which  are  behind, 
I  press  forward  to  those  which  are  before.' 
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Sometimes,  indeed,  employments  which  have  no  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  danger  or  faults  of  the  pupils,  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  draw  the  attention  entirely  from  the  habit  or  propensity 
in  question.  Physical  labour  will  give  that  tone  and  harmony  to 
the  system  which  is  necessary  to  resist  most  effectually  the  se- 
ductions of  appetite,  to  produce  the  habit  of  self-government 
and  force  of  resolution.  Intellectual  occupation,  of  whatever 
kind,  throws  other  objects  of  desire  into  the  back-ground,  ele- 
vates the  views,  and  aids  the  reason  in  asserting  and  maintaining 
its  empire. 

The  important  place  which  religious  instruction  and  study 
hold  in  this  series  of  occupations,  wiD  be  too  fuUy  understood 
to  need  illustration.  It  must  be  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  every 
part  of  education.  At  the  same  time,  every  principle  of  human 
nature  must  be  called  to  its  aid,  and  it  is  of  importance  for  this 
purpose  to  bring  into  exercise  the  softer  and  more  refined  feel- 
ings. There  is,  in  fact,  a  certain  class  of  excellences,  and 
tliere  are  certain  defects  bordering  upon  moral  evil  and  ulti- 
mately leading  to  it,  which  cannot  be  perceived  and  understood 
witliout  that  delicacy  of  feeling  which  is  produced  by  the  ex- 
ercise and  cultivation  of  the  taste.  Some  provision  for  this  ob- 
ject is  j)eculiarly  necessary  for  those  who  are  not  brought  into 
frequent  contact  with  persons  of  more  cultivated  minds. 

The  utility  of  music  and  design  in  this  view,  will  be  readi- 
ly perceived,  and  it  will  not  be  deemed  extraordinary  that 
they  are  made  a  part  of  the  regular  exercises  of  the  labouring 
pupils.  The  mere  fact  of  being  occupied,  an  hour  or  two  in 
succession,  in  a  manner  which  leaves  aU  the  violent  passions  at 
rest,  and  calls  forth  only  gende  and  agreeable  emotions,  cannot 
be  without  its  effect.  It  not  only  diminishes  the  force  of  the 
passions,  thus  msensibly  soothed  into  repose,  but  it  furnishes  an 
experimental  evidence  of  tlie  superior  enjoyments  of  which  the 
soul  is  capable,  in  this  state  of  calmness,  and  renders  it  con- 
stantly more  averse  to  the  violence  of  ungovemed  feeling. 

The  same  principles  pervade  all  the  institutions  at  Hofwyl ; 
and  nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  incessant  round  of  activ- 
ity which  leaves  the  mere  idler  in  solitude. 

I  ought  in  this  place  to  mention  that  a  few  of  the  pupils  of 
Vehrli  are  employed  in  mechanical  in  place  of  agricultural  la- 
bours ;  but  they  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  with  the 
rest  in  all  other  respects. 
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Art.  n. —  On  Seminaries  for  Teachers. 

By  T.  H.  Galladdet. 

In  a  former  article,  I  endeavoured  to  show  the  importance  of 

establishing  Seminaries  for  the  preparation  of  Teachers,  as  one 

of  the  most  effectual  means  of  promoting  the  cause  of  education. 

- 1  am  aware,  however,  that  many  objections  are  urged  against  such 

a  plan. 

It  is  feared  by  some  thai  it  mil  be  impossible  ever  to  produce 
a  sufficient  degree  of  public  interest  in  such  a  project  to  carry 
it  into  effect. 

I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  to  think,  that  the  whole  mass  of  the 
community  can,  at  once,  be  electrified,  as  it  were,  by  any  appeals, 
however  eloquent,  or  any  efforts,  however  strenuous,  into  one  deep 
and  universal  excitement  on  this  or  any  other  topic.  Information 
must  be  gradually  diffused ;  the  feelings  of  influential  men  in  va- 
rious sections  of  the  country  must  be  enlisted ;  able  writers  in  our 
public  prints  and  magazines  must  engage  their  hearts  and  their 
pens  in  the  cause. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  suppose  that  some  intelligent  and  respect- 
able individual,  ailer  having  made  himself  master  of  the  subject  in 
all  its  bearings,  and  consulted  with  the  wise  and  judicious  within 
his  reach,  who  might  feel  an  interest  in  it,  should  prepare  a  course 
of  lectures  f  and  spend  a  seaison  or  two  in  delivering  them  in  our 
most  populous  towns  and  cities.  The  novelty  of  this,  if  no  other 
cause,  would  attract  a  great  many  hearers.  Such  an  individual, 
too,  in  his  excursions,  would  have  the  best  opportunity  of  confer- 
ring with  well-informed  and  influential  men;  of  gaining  their 
views  ;  of  learning  the  extent  and  weight  of  all  the  obstacles  which 
such  a  project  would  have  to  encounter,  and  the  best  modes  of 
removing  them;  and,  if  it  should  indeed  appear  deserving  of 
patronage,  of  enlisting  public  sentiment  and  feeling  in  its  favour. 

But  afler  all,  I  do  not  deem  it,  at  present,  necessary  for  the 
commencement  of  the  plan  which  I  have  proposed,  that  any  thing 
like  an  universal  public  interest  should  be  taken  in  it. 

If  the  experiment  could,  at  first,  be  made  upon  a  smaH  scale  ;*  if 
such  an  Institution  could  be  moderately  endowed  with  funds  suf- 
ficient to  support  one  or  two  professors,  and  procure  even  the  ele- 

*  In  a  few  instances,  and  to  a  limited  extent,  we  believe  this  experiment 
has  been  tried,  in  connexion  with  academies,  and  other  already  existing 
literary  institutions.  We  are  very  desirous  to  learn  from  our  correspond 
ents  the  results  of  these  experiments.  If,  in  any  case,  they  have  been  un- 
successful, we  are  satisfied  that  it  would  appear,  on  a  close  investigation,  to 
have  arisen  from  some  defect  in  the  plan,  or  from  the  want  of  adequate 
means  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
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ments  of  a  library,  afterwards  to  be  enlarged  as  private  or  public 
bounty  might  permit;  if  it  could  be  established  in  some  town 
large  enough  to  furnish  from  its  youthful  population  pupils  to  form 
its  e.iprrimcntal  school;  and  if  only  a  few  young  men,  of  talents 
and  worth,  could  be  induced  to  resort  to  it,  with  an  intention  of 
devoting  themselves  to  the  business  of  instruction  as  a  profes- 
sion ^ —  it  would  not,  I  think,  be  long  before  its  practical  utility 
would  be  demonstrated.  The  instructors,  although  few  in  num- 
ber, who  would,  at  first,  leave  the  Institution,  would  probably  be 
located  in  some  of  our  larger  towns.  Their  modes  of  instruction 
would  be  witnessed  by  numbers  of  the  influential  and  intelligent, 
and,  if  successful,  would  soon  create  a  demand  for  other  instructers 
of  similar  qualifications.  And  as  soon  as  such  a  demand  should 
be  produced,  other  individuals  would  be  found  willing  to  prepare 
themselves  to  meet  it.  And  thus  we  might  hope  that  both  private 
and  public  munificence,  so  bountifully  bestowed,  at  the  present 
day,  on  other  useful  objects,  would  eventually  contribute  a  portion 
of  its  aid  to  an  establishment  designed  to  train  up  our  youth  more 
successfully  to  derive  benefit  from  all  the  other  efforts  of  benevo^ 
lence,  or  institutions  of  literature  and  religion ^  which  are  so  wide- 
ly extending  their  influence  through  every  part  of  our  highly 
favoured  country. 

Another  obstacle,  in  the  prosecution  of  such  a  plan,  is  the  diffi-  . 
culti/  of  inducing  young  men  of  character  and  tahnts  to  embark 
in  it,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  the  business  of  instruction  for  life. 

I  cannot  but  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  the 
education  of  youth  will  assume,  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  and 
pious  individuals,  its  proper  place  among  the  various  other  benev- 
olent exertions  which  are  made,  through  the  aids  of  private  and 
public  bounty,  for  meliorating  the  temporal  and  eternal  condition 
of  man.  In  the  meanwhile,  cannot  a  few  young  men,  of  talents 
and  piety,  be  led  to  feel  that  the  thousands  of  our  rising  genera- 
tion, the  hope  of  the  church  and  the  state,  have  strong  claims 
upon  their  benevolence ;  and  that  to  consecrate  their  time  and 
their  efforts  to  such  an  enterprise,  may  be  as  much  their  duty 
as  to  engage  in  the  missionary  cause  ?  Missionaries  make  great 
sacrifices,  and  practise  much  self-denial,  and  endure  weighty  la- 
bours, without  any  prospect  of  temporal  emolument,  in  order  to 
train  up  heathen  youth  for  usefulness  in  this  world,  and  for  hap- 
piness in  the  next ;  and  cannot  those  be  found  who  will  undergo 
some  sacrifices,  and  self-dcninl,  and  labour,  to  bring  about  so  great 
a  good  as  a  reformation  in  the  instruction  of  those  youth  who  are 
bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  fiesh  1  Only  admit  the  impor- 
tance of  the  object,  (and  who  can  deny  it?)  and  it  almost  looks 
like  an  impeachment  of  their  Christian  sincerity,  to  suppose  tliat 
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among  those  hundreds  of  young  men  who  are  pressing  forward 
into  the  ranks  of  charitable  enterprise,  none  can  be  persuaded  to 
enter  upon  a  domestic  field  of  labour,  which  promises  so  much  for 
the  advancement  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  No,  only  let  the 
project  be  begun,  let  the  way  of  usefulness^  be  opened,  let  the 
countenance  and  support  of  even  a  few  pious  and  influential  indi- 
viduals be  afforded,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  agents  to  carry  on 
the  work,  at  least  to  commence  it,  will  not  be  wanting. 

The  difficulty  is  not  in  being  unable  to  procure  such  agents : 
it  lies  deeper :  it  arises  from  the  very  little  interest  that  has  yet 
been  taken  in  the  subject ;  from  the  strange  neglect,  among  pa- 
rents, and  patriots,  and  Christians,  of  a  well-digested  and  system- 
atic plan  for  the  education  of  children  and  youth ;  from  the  slug- 
gish contentment  that  is  felt  with  the  long  established  modes  of 
instruction ;  and  from  tlie  apprehensions  that  all  improvements  are 
either  unsafe  or  chimerical. 

Once  rouse  this  apathy  into  the  putting  forth  of  a  little  exertion, 
and  invest  the  subject  with  its  true  dignity  and  importance,  and 
let  it  be  felt  that  the  church  is  under  tifie  most  solemn  obligations 
to  feed  the  lambs  of  her  fiock,  and  your  young  men  will  come  at 
her  bidding,  to  spend  their  strength  and  their  days  in  this  delightp 
fill  service. 

But  these  young  men  are  poor,  and  cannot  defray  the  expense 
of  a  preparatory  education  at  such  a  Seminary  as  has  been  pro^ 
posed. 

Poor  young  men  arc  taken  by  the  hand  of  charity,  and  prepared 
for  other  spheres  of  benevolent  exertion ; —  and  shall  this  wide, 
and  as  yet  almost  uncultivated  field  of  benevolence  be  quite  neg- 
lected, for  the  want  of  a  little  pecuniary  aid  1  Who  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  Foreign  Missionary  efforts  ?  Was  nothing  done  until 
the  whole  Christian  public  was  awakened  to  a  sense  of  its  duty  ? 
Did  this  mighty  enterprise  begin  in  the  collected  councils  of  the 
grave  and  the  venerable  fathers  of  the  church?  Was  the  whole 
plan  of  operation  digested  and  matured  in  all  its  parts,  and  no 
steps  taken  until  all  obstacles  were  removed,  and  patronage,  and 
influence,  and  means  collected  and  concentrated  to  insure  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  vast  design  ?  No ;  long,  long  before 
all  this  complicated  machinery  was  put  in  motion,  the  master- 
spring  was  at  work,  and  a  few  pious  and  prayerful  young  men 
gave  an  impulse,  at  first  to  private  zeal,  and  afterwards  to  public 
co-operation,  and  the  result  fills  us  with  gratitude  and  astonish- 
ment. 

Let  a  Mills  and  his  associates  arise  to  a  hearty  cngagedness 
in  the  project  of  diffusing  throughout  our  country  a  system  for  the 
best  mode  of  conducting  the  education  of  youth  ;  let  their  faith  be 
strong,  and  their  perseverance  unwavering ;  and  influence  and 
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wealth  will  soon  contribute  their  share  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
work ;  and  poverty  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  willing  to  endure 
the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day^  will  cease  to  be  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  accomplishing  their  benevolent  designs.  Providence  can, 
in  this,  as  in  all  the  other  departments  of  his  dispensations,  make 
even  the  selhsh  passions  of  our  nature  contribute  to  the  promotion 
of  good  and  charitable  exertions. 

Those  who  should  devote  themselves  to  the  business  of  the  in- 
struction of  youth  as  a  profession,  and  who  should  prepare  them- 
selves for  it  by  a  course  of  study  and  discipline  at  such  a  Seminary 
as  I  have  proposed,  would  not  find  it  necessary,  as  our  missiona- 
ries do,  to  depend  on  the  charity  of  their  countrymen  for  support. 
Their  talents,  their  qualifications,  and  their  recommendations, 
would  inspire  public  confidence,  and  command  public  patronage. 
For  experience  would  soon  prove,  if  it  cannot  be  now  seen  in 
prospect,  that  to  save  time  in  the  education  of  youth,  and  to  have 
this  education  complete  instead  of  being  imperfect,  and  to  prepare 
the  youthful  mind  for  accurate  thought,  cmd  correct  feeling,  and 
practical,  energetic  action,  in  all  the  business  of  life,  is  to  save 
money ;  and  even  those  who  now  expend  a  few  dollars  with  so 
niggardly  a  hand,  in  the  education  of  their  dear,  immortal  off- 
spring, would  soon  learn  how  to  calculate  on  the  closest  principles 
of  loss  and  gain,  in  the  employment  of  instructers,  and  be  willing 
to  give  twice  as  much  to  him  who  would  do  his  work  tunce  as  well 
and  in  half  the  time,  as  they  now  give  to  him  who  has  neither  skill 
nor  experience  in  his  profession. 

Am  I  extravagant  in  these  speculations?  I  think  I  am  not; 
and  if  my  readers  will  exercise  a  little  more  patience,  I  hope  to 
show,  that  in  adopting  the  plan  which  I  have  proposed,  there  will 
be  an  actual  saving  of  money  to  individuals  and  to  the  state,  in 
addition  to  those  numerous  advantages  in  a  social,  political,  and 
religious  point  of  view,  that  would  result  from  it,  and  which  are, 
if  I  mistake  not,  so  great,  that  if  they  could  not  be  attained  in 
any  other  way,  a  pecuniary  sacrifice  ought  not  for  a  moment  to 
stand  in  competition  with  them. 

My  reasoning  is  founded  on  two  positions  which,  I  think,  can- 
not be  controverted ; —  that  the  present  modes  of  instructing  youth 
are  susceptible  of  vast  improvement ;  and  that,  if  these  improve- 
ments could  be  carried  into  operation,  by  having  a  more  effectual 
system  of  education  adopted,  and  by  training  up  instructers  of  su- 
perior attainments  and  skill,  there  would  be  a  great  saving,  both 
of  time  and  labour,  and  of  all  the  contingent  expenses  necessary 
to  be  incurred. 

Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  though  I  believe  it  falls  short 
of  the  truth,  that  eight  years  of  pretty  constant  attendance  at 
school,  counting  from  the  time  that  a  child  begins  to  learn  his 
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letters,  is  necessary  to  give  him  what  is  called  a  good  English 
education.  I  do  not  fear  to  hazard  the  assertion,  that  under  an 
improved  system  of  education,  with  suitable  books  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  and  conducted  by  more  intelligent  and  experienced 
instructers,  as  much  would  be  acquired  in  Jive  years,  by  our  chil- 
dren and  youth,  as  is  now  acquired  in  eight. 

Now  with  regard  to  those  parents  who  calculate  on  receiving 
benefit  from  the  labour  of  their  children,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that, 
by  gaining  three  years  out  of  eight  in  the  course  of  their  educa- 
tion, there  will  be  an  immense  saving  to  the  state.  This  saving 
alone  would,  I  apprehend,  if  youth  were  usefully  employed,  more 
than  defray  the  additional  wages  which  would  have  to  be  given 
to  instructers  of  skill  and  experience,  and  %vho  should  devote 
themselves  to  their  employment  as  a  profession  for  life.  But  if 
even  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  labour  of  children  is 
not  taken  into  the  account,  it  is  evident  that,  for  having  the  same 
object  accomplished  in  five  years  that  now  consumes  eight,  you 
could  at  least  afford  to  pay  as  much  for  five  years  of  instruction  as 
you  now  pay  for  eight.  In  addition  to  this,  as  it  is  the  custom  in 
many  of  out  country  towns  for  the  instructer  to  board  in  the  fam- 
ilies of  those  who  send  children  to  school,  there  would  be  a  saving 
also  in  this  respect.  There  would  be  a  saving,  too,  with  regard 
to  all  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  school,  such  as  books,  sta- 
tionary, wood,  &,c. 

In  a  community  constituted  like  that  of  New  England,  where 
so  great  a  proportion  of  its  population  is  devoted  to  agricultural 
and  mechanical  pursuits,  any  system  of  education  which  could 
save  to  the  public  three  years  out  of  eight  of  the  time  and  labour 
of  all  its  children  and  youth,  would,  it  is  manifest,  add  an  im- 
mense sum  to  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  country,  and  recom- 
mend itself  to  every  patriot  and  philanthropist,  even  on  the  most 
rigid  principles  of  a  calculating  economy. 

Besides,  the  grand  objects  of  education — to  prepare  the  rising 
generation  for  usefiilness  and  resj^ectability  in  life,  and  to  train 
them  up  for  a  better  and  happier  state  of  existence  beyond  the 
grave  —  would  not  only  be  accomplished  in  a  shorter  space  of 
time,  but  they  would  be  much  more  effectually  accomplished.  At 
present,  with  all  the  time,  and  labour,  and  expense  bestowed  upon 
it,  the  work  is  only  half  done ;  and  the  effects  of  our  imperfect 
modes  of  instruction  are  to  render  youth  far  less  competent  to 
succeed  in  any  pursuits  in  which  they  may  engage,  than  if  their 
education  was  conducted  by  intelligent  instructers,  on  a  well- 
digested  plan,  and  made  as  thorough  and  complete  as  it  might  be. 

How  often  has  the  individual  of  native  vigour  of  intellect  and 
force  of  enterprise  to  lament,  through  a  long  life  of  unremitted 
effort,  his  many  disappointments  in  the  prosecution  of  his  plans  of 
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business,  arising  altofirethcr  from  the  defects  of  his  early  education ! 
And  if  this  early  education  were  properly  conducted,  what  an  ac- 
cession it  would  yield  to  the  resources  of  the  community,  in  the 
superior  ingenuity  and  skill  of  our  artists ;  in  the  more  accurate 
and  systematic  transactions  of  our  merchants  ;  in  the  profounder 
studies  and  more  successful  labours  of  our  professional  men ;  in 
the  wider  experience  and  deeper  sagacity  of  our  statesmen  and 
politicians ;  in  the  higher  attainments  and  loftier  productions  of 
our  sons  of  literature  and  science ;  and,  permit  me  to  add,  in  the 
nobler  patriotism,  the  purer  morals,  and  the  more  ardent  piety  of 
the  whole  mass  of  our  citizens. 

I  know  it  is  no  easy  task  to  convince  some  minds  that  all  these 
advantages  yield  just  so  many  dollars  and  cents  to  the  private 
purse,  or  to  the  public  treasury.  But  my  appeal  is  to  those  who 
take  a  more  comprehensive  •  view  of  what  constitutes  the  real 
wealth  of  any  comnmnity,  and  who  estimate  objects  not  by  what 
they  will  to-day  fetch  in  the  market,  if  exposed  to  sale,  but  by  their 
effects  upon  the  permanent  well-being  and  prosperity  of  the  state. 

With  such  I  leave  the  candid  consideration  of  the  remarks 
which  I  have  offered  in  this  and  the  preceding  essays;  in  the 
meanwhile  cherishing  the  hope,  that  that  Being  who  is  now  most 
wonderfully  adjusting  the  various  enterprises  of  benevolence,  that 
distinguish  the  age  in  which  we  live  from  all  others  which  have 
preceded  it,  to  the  consummation  of  His  gracious  designs  for  the 
universal  happiness  of  man,  on  the  principles  which  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  inculcates,  and  which  it  alone  can  produce,  will, 
sooner  or  later,  and  in  some  way  or  other,  rouse  the  attention,  and 
direct  the  efforts  of  the  Christian  world  to  that  department  of  phi- 
lanthropic  exertion,  the  neglect  of  which  must  retard,  if  not  quite 
counteract,  complete  success  in  all  others, — the  education  of  youth. 


Akt.  hi. —  Review  of  Wood's  Account  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Sessional  School. 

Account  of  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School y  and  the  other  Parochial  fn- 
siituiions  for  Education  established  in  that  City  in  the  year  1812 ; 
with  Strictures  on  Education  in  General,  By  John  Wood,  Esq. 
Second  Edition.  Printed  at  Edinburgh.  Boston:  Reprinted  by 
Munroe  &  Francis.   1830. 

This  volume  is  one  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
friend  of  Education.  It  contains  both  principles  and  results, 
which,  if  not  merely  read  but  studied,  by  all  who  take  an  in- 
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terest  in  onr  Common  and  Primary  Schoob,  and  especiaDy  by 
the  teachers  of  such  schools,  would  have  a  powerful  tendency 
to  produce  the  most  beneficial  effects.  From  some,  indeed, 
of  its  principles,  we  must  beg  leave  to  dissent ;  especially  from 
that  which  recommends  the  making  use  of  personal  rivalry^  as 
an  indispensable  excitement  to  effort  in  the  education  of  youth. 
How  far,  too,  the  Monitorial  System,  as  pursued  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Sessional  School,  could  be  adopted,  with  success,  in  the 
Common  Schook  of  New  England,  or  in  others  of  a  similar 
kind,  may  admit  of  some  doubt.  This  system  certainly  exists 
in  one  of  its  happiest  forms  in  die  Edinburgh  Sessional  School. 
A  trial  of  it,  in  some  one  or  more  of  our  common  schools,  un- 
der judicious  management,  might  lead  to  interesting  results,  and 
probably  could  not  produce  more  serious  evils  than  that  listless- 
ness  and  idleness,  which,  from  the  want  of  constant  and  interest- 
ing occupation,  at  prfesent  so  much  retards  the  progress  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  pupils,  especially  of  those  in  the  lower  claues. 

The  School  described  in  tlie  work  before  us  was  founded  by 
the  Clergy  of  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  provide  instruction  for 
the  numerous  scholars  who  entered  the  Sunday  Schools  of  their 
parishes  incapable  of  reading ;  and  pupils  were  received  either 
gratuitously  or  on  the  payment  of  sixpence  per  month.  It  was 
opened  in  April,  1813,  under  the  name  of  The  Edinburgh 
JSessional  School. 

The  system  at  first  pursued  was  that  of  Lancaster,  with 
«ome  modifications.  In  1815,  Dr  Bell,  being  in  Edinburgh,  at 
the  request  of  the  Directors,  made  many  highly  useful  sugges- 
tions, which  were  adopted ;  and  in  1818,  still  farther  use  was 
made  of  his  system  of  instruction  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
school. 

It  seems,  however,  that  from  the  first  organization  of  the 
school,  it  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  tlie  Directors  not  to  be 
tied  down  to  the  peculiarities  of  any  one  system  ;  but  to  watch 
the  progress  of  their  pupils ;  to  detect  the  errors  of  the  course 
of  discipline  or  instruction,  and  gradually  apply  the  remedies; 
to  adopt  any  parts  of  other  systems  which  could  be  advan- 
tageously engrafted  upon  their  own;  to  receive  suggestions 
from  any  quarter,  and,  if  judicious,  to  follow  them ;  and,  above 
all,  *  to  keep  steadily  in  view,  and  to  bring  into  active  operation, 
those  simple  and  obvious  principles,  which  tliey  conceive  Na- 
ture herself  must  have  dictated  to  every  parent  and  teacher, 
previously  to  more  artificial  contrivances.' 
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This  has  made  their  establishment,  more  completely  than 
any  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  An  Experimental  School, 
And  we  need. many  such  schools,  under  the  care  of  just  such 
men  as  conduct  die  one  at  Edinburgh.  For  when  the  time 
arrives,  in  our  country,  that  men  like  the  Rev.  Dr  Brunton, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr  Thompson,  and  John  Wood,  Esq.,  will  make 
leisurCy  in  the  midst  of  a  multiplicity  of  professional  duties,  to 
devote  to  the  instruction  of  little  children ;  and  prepare  lessons 
for  them;  and  watch  the  developeraent  of  their  minds  and 
hearts ;  and  try  experiments ;  and  notice  results ;  and  thus 
establish  principled  founded  on  actual  observation  and  experi- 
ence ; — then,  and  then  only,  can  we  hope  to  see  the  science  of' 
Education  elevated  in  the  United  States,  as  it  is  in  some  other 
countries,  to  its  proper  rank  among  those  other  sciences,  which, 
in  modem  times,  owe  their  perfection,  not  to  the  speculations 
of  theorists,  but  to  the  laborious  researches  of  experimental 
philosophers  among  the  phenomena  which  Nature  herself  pre- 
sents to  their  inspection. 

Mind  is  as  susceptible  of  being  subjected  to  experiment  as 
matter.  An  almost  indefinite  number  of  processes  can  be  tried 
in  Education.  Let  them  be  tried  when  there  is  any  prospect 
of  success.  Failure  itself  will  suggest  better  modes  of  instruc- 
tion. But  they  will  not  always  fail.  Now  and  then,  as  m  the 
Edmburgh  Sessional  School,  wonderful  results  will  be  secured^ 
and  thus  principles  settled,  to  guide  hundreds  of  other  schools  to 
similar  results.  But  too  many  of  our  teachers  eitlier  know  not 
how  to  attempt  any  new  processes,  or  dare  not  encounter  pub- 
lic opinion  in  making  them.  To  be  sure  some  hopeful  changes 
are  taking  place  in  this  respect.  Should  the  volume  before  us 
serve  still  farther  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  on  this  subject^ 
and  especially  to  prepare  the  way,  in  any  of  our  large  cities, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  poor  children,  modelled 
after  the  Sessional  School  at  Edinburgh,  and  under  the  inspect 
tion  of  such  men  as  constitute  its  Board  of  Directors  in  that 
city,  and  with  such  an  intelligent  and  ardent  friend  as  John 
Wood,  Esq,  actually  to  labour  am^ng  its  pupUs,  and  to  pre- 
sent its  claims  and  its  operations  to  the  public,  we  shall  feel 
that  our  pages  could  not  have  been  devoted  to  an  object  of 
greater  benevolence,  and  more  extensive  practical  utility. 

The  following  remarks,  in  the  Introduction,  are  worthy  of 
being  fixed  in  the  memory  of  every  School  Committee  and 
Teacher.     Follow  out  the  principles  which  they  contain,  and 
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what  a  new  aspect  would  be  given  to  the  whole  course  of 
education. 

'  In  all  their  arrangements  they  have  regarded  their  yomigest  pupil,  not 
as  a  macliine,  or  an  irrational  animal,  that  must  be  driven,  but  as  an  intel- 
lectual being,  who  may  be  led ;  endowed,  not  merely  with  sensation  and 
memory,  but  with  perception,  judgment,  conscience,  affections,  and  pas- 
sions; capable,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  receiving  favorable  or  unfavorable 
impressions,  of  imbibing  right  or  wrong  sentiments,  of  acquiring  good  or  bad 
habiUt ;  strongly  averse  to  application,  where  its  object  is  unperceived  or 
remote,  but,  on  the  otlier  hand,  anlently  curious,  and  infinitely  delighting  in 
the  display  of  every  new  attainment  he  makes.  It  has,  accordingly,  been 
their  anxious  nim  to  interest  no  less  than  to  task, —  to  make  the  pupil  under- 
8tan<l  (as  much  as  possible)  what  he  is  doing,  no  less  than  to  exact  from  him 
its  performance, —  familiarly  to  illustrate  and  copiously  to  exemplify  the 

{>rinciple,  no  less  than  to  hear  him  repeat  the  words  of  a  rule, —  to  speak  to 
lim,  and  by  all  means  to  encourage  him  to  speak,  in  a  natural  langua|7e, 
which  he  understands,  rather  than  in  irksome  technicalities,  which  me 
pedant  might  approve, —  to  keep  him,  while  in  school,  not  only  constantly, 
but  activeFv,  energetically  employed, —  to  inspire  him  with  a  zeal  for  excel- 
ling in  whatever  is  his  present  occupation,  (whether  it  be  study  or  amuse- 
ment,) and,  even  where  he  is  incapable  of  excelling  others,  still,  by  noticing 
with  approbation  every  step,  however  litUe,  which  he  makes  towards  im- 
provement, to  delight  him  with  the  consciousness  of  excelling  his  fermer 
self. 

'  These  obvious  principles  may  be  gmfled  on  a  variety  of  systems  of  ex- 
ternal arrangement,  adapted  to  the  particular  circumstances  and  object  of 
each  individual  seminary  ;  but  for  any  defect  of  tlie  principles  themselves, 
or  of  a  due  sense  of  their  paramount  importance,  we  conceive  that  no  sys- 
tem of  external  arrangement,  however  beautiful — no  selection  of  books, 
however  judicious  —  no  tilents  or  accomplishments  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
structer,  however  brilliant  and  transcendent,  can  ever  in  any  degree  com- 
pensate.' 

In  adopting  the  system  pursued  at  the  Edinburgh  Sessional 
School,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  bear  in  mind,  that  its  machine- 
ry^ or  plan  of  external  arrangement,  may  be  imitated,  while  the 
spirit  tliat  animates  the  whole  may  be  entirely  wanting.  '  From 
inattention  to  this  fundamentally  important  tnith,  how  large  a 
proportion,  unfortunately,  of  tlie  schools  instituted  even  upon 
the  most  justly  celebrated  systems,  have  been  allowed  to  be- 
come little  better  than  mere  pieces  of  mechanism,  pretty  enough 
indeed  in  external  appearance,  but  comparatively  of  little  use, 
in  wliich  the  puppets  stmt  witli  wondrous  regularity  and  order, 
and  with  all  tliat  outward  "  pomp  and  circumstance,"  which  are 
well  calculated  to  catcji  a  superficial  observer,  but  in  which,  all 
the  while,  the  mind  is  but  little  exerted,  and  of  course  little  if 
at  all  improved.' 

*  The  copyist  may  introduce  precisely  the  same  number  and  the  same 
size  of  classes, —  m.iy  place  the  master,  the  monitors,  and  the  scholars,  in 
the  same  respective  positions, —  may  prescribe  to  them  the  same  move- 
ments,—  may  put  the  same  books  into  their  hands, — and,  in  short,  may 
give  the  whole  the  self-same  external  aspect    But,  if  he  be  not  at  least 
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equally  desirous  to  catch  the  spirit  as  to  imitate  tlie  forms j — to  keep  stead- 
ily in  view  the  enda,  which  it  is  the  legitimate  object  of  education  to  attain, 
as  well  as  the  steps,  which,  under  proper  guidance,  may  facilitate  their  at- 
tainment,—  if  he  imagine  that  any  artificial  contrivance  whatever  can,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  supersede  the  necessity  of  diligence  and  zeal,  of  ear- 
nestness and  kmdlineus  of  manner,  on  the  part  of  tlie  instructer, —  if  he 
treat  his  pupils  more  as  mechanical  than  as  intellectual  beings,  attempting 
rather  to  cram  into  them  a  certain  definite  quantity  of  instruction,  than  to 
inspire  them  with  tlie  taste,  and  furnish  them  with  the  power,  of  acquiring 
knowledge  for  themselves, —  if  he  content  himself  with  teaching  them  to 
repeat  by  rote,  with  slavish  precision,  rules  of  which  they  are  left  alike  igno- 
rant of  the  principle  and  of  tlie  application,  or  to  pronounce,  with  formal 
tone,  and  measured  cadence  and  inflection,  a  mere  jargon  of  sounds,  to 
which  they  have  never  learned  to  attach  the  slightest  signification, —  let 
him  not  wonder,  if,  notwithstanding  all  the  pains,  which  he  has  bestowed  on 
the  externals  of  his  system,  it  should  degenerate  into  as  dull,  cold,  and  life- 
less a  routine,  as  is  exhibited  in  any  of  tlie  most  unproductive  seminaries 
around  him.' 

It  was  in  1820,  that  Mr  Wood,  an  advocate  of  Edinburgh, 
whose  efforts  on  this  subject  are  entirely  voluntary  and  gratui- 
tous, began  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  tlie  school,  and  to  visit  it 
daily ;  and  at  the  request  of  tlie  Instructer,  he  undertook  to 
devote  some  time  to  the  actual  instruction  of  the  pupils. 

*  While  he  was  thus  employed,  very  serious  doubts  used  freauently  to 
come  across  his  mind,  whetner  he  was  doing  all  the  good,  which  others  were 
perhaps  too  easily  inclined  to  imagine.  The  children  were  taught,  indeed, 
to  read,  but  the  doubt  was,  whetlier  they  had  been  made  such  masters  of 
their  own  language,  as  in  future  life  to  j^ve  them  any  pleasure  in  reading, 
or  to  enable  them  to  derive  much  profit  from  it.  They' had  learned  their  cate- 
chism, but  were  they  much  wiser  with  regard  to  the  trutlis  which  it  contain- 
ed .'  The  Bible  was  read  as  a  task,  but  was  it  not  also,  like  a  task,  forgotten  } 
The  more  he  inquired  into  the  actual  condition  of  the  lower  orders,  the  more 
he  was  convinced  that  reading,  together  with  spelling  out  the  meaning  of 
what  tliey  read,  was  too  formidable  an  attempt  to  be  frequently  resorted  to 
by  thenx;  and  that  even  of  those  who  did  read,  few  had  recourse  to  the 
books  calculated  to  give  tliem  the  most  useful  instruction,  because  they 
were  unable  to  understand  their  language ;  while  most  resorted  to  works  of 
a  lighter  and  unfortunately  less  unexceptionable  kind,  which  they  found  it 
not  so  difficult  to  comprehend.  This  evil  called  loudly  for  a  remedy,  which 
the  meagre  explanations,  introduced  along  with  the  other  practices  of  the 
Madras  system,  (however  useful  to  a  certain  limited  extent)  did  not  supply. 
He  therefore  felt  an  extremely  strong  anxiety  to  give  the  school  more  of  an 
intellectual  tone,  in  order  not  only  to  enable  the  pupils  better  to  understand 
what  they  read  there,  but  also  to  give  them  a  taste  for  profitable  reading, 
and  make  them  understand  whatever  they  should  afterwards  have  occasion 
to  read.' 

He  afterwards  compiled  a  series  of  books  for  the  use  of  the 
school.  He  endeavoured  to  give  additional  life  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Arithmetic.  He  introduced  Grammar  and  Geography 
upon  a  plan  of  instruction  somewhat  new.  And,  in  conse- 
quence of  these  efforts,  and  of  the  strong  desire  which  the 
children  manifested  for  reading,  the  Directors,  in  1823,  annex- 
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ed  a  small  Circvlating  Library  to  their  Institution.  This  has 
proved  a  source  of  the  highest  pleasure,  as  well  as  of  the  most 
valuable  information,  to  the  pupils ;  an  example  well  worthy  of 
imitation  in  the  primary. schools  in  this  country. 

There  are  two  most  excellent  chapters  on  Sunday  Schools, 
in  the  work  before  us,  which  we  would  eamesdy  recommend 
to  the  diligent  perusal  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  these  valu- 
able institutions.  We  shall  omit  any  particular  account  of 
them,  and  proceed  to  tliose  parts  of  the  volume  which  relate 
more  immediately  to  the  Daily  School. 

Although  instruction  is  afibrded  gratis  to  those  whose  pa- 
rents are  certified  by  their  kirk-session  to  be  quite  unable  to 
pay  for  their  education,  yet  every  effort  is  made  to  induce  the 
payment  of  the  small  charge  of  sixpence  per  month, —  a  course 
which  the  Directors  liave  found  attended  with  the  best  results. 
The  number  of  scholars  varies  from  five  to  six  hundred.  They 
are  all  under  the  tuition  of  one  master,  and  the  external  details 
are,  in  most  leading  points,  nearly  the  same  with  those  which 
are  in  use  in  the  National  Schools  in  England. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Ojjke  and  Duty  of  Directors^  are  the 
following  excellent  remarks.  They  deserve  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  all  who  act  in  the  same  capacity,  or  as  Visitors  of 
Schools,  in  our  country. 

*  Wherever  a  seminary  is  under  the  management  of  Directors,  its  succeis 
or  failure  may,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  they 
discharge  their  important  duties.  By  cold  indifference  on  the  one  hand, 
they  may,  to  a  certain  decrree,  damp  the  ardour  even  of  the  most  zealous 
teacher.  By  officious  interfereni^e.  on  the  other,  they  may  paralyse  his  best 
exertions.  If,  for  example,  they  give  themselves  no  farther  trouble  about 
their  seminary,  than  visiting  it  perhaps  once  a  year  on  a  public  day,  may 
not  the  indolent  teacher  become  remiss,  and  even  the  zealous  wax  cold  ?  If 
they  prescribe  and  obstinately  adhere  to  a  system  of  education  or  discipline, 
which,  however  beautiful  it  may  appear  to  them  in  theory,  is  by  him  found 
practically  inefficient. —  what  avail  his  best  exertions  ?  If  they  anxiously 
discourage  all  attempts  on  his  part  at  improvement,  upon  no  better  grouna, 
than  that  he  cannot  point  his  finger  to  the  chapter  and  verse,  where  it  is  "so 
nominated  y  in  the  code  of  Lancaster  or  Bell,  or  some  other  equally  ortho- 
dox authority,  to  which  his  superiors  have  thought  proper  most  religiously 
to  attach  their  fiiith, —  he  must  patiently  submit  to  the  mortification  of  see- 
ing his  seminary  far  outstript  by  those  of  others,  perhaps  much  his  inferiors, 
who  are  either  left  uneontrolledl,  or  are  at  least  placed  under  more  judicious 
control.  Or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  "carried  about  with  every  wind"  of 
opinion,, they  readily  admit,  for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  every  crude 
suggestion  which  may  be  made,  either  by  tlieir  own  number,  or  by  others 
alike  inexperienced  in  teaching ;  or  recklessly  adopt  any  particular  part  of 
a  system,  which  as  a  whole  has  proved  successful  elsewhere,  without  view- 
ing it  in  all  its  bearings,  as  connected  either  with  other  arrangements,  or 
with  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  tlie  institution, —  what  is  naturally  to  be 
expected  from  such  a  mode  of  management .'     What  but  incoxistancy  and 
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perpetual  vacillation ; — each  upstart  fancy  of  to-daj  expelling  that  of  yester- 
day, and  destined  in  its  turn  either  to  give  place  to  that  of  to-morrow,  or  to 
be  blended  witli  it  in  an  incongfruous  manner,  resembling  a  species  of  the 
most  ill-assorted,  ill-compacted  mosaic  ? 

*  There  are  few  errors,  against  which  Directors  should  be  more  on  their 
guard,  than  that  of  fettering  their  teacher  with  too  many  and  minute  rtfgu- 
lations.  Having  taken  due  pains  to  place  a  proper  person  in  a  situation  so 
important  and  responsible,  and  traced  out  to  him,  if  necessary,  the  outlines 
of  the  system  which  the3r  wish  him  to  adopt,  they  should  leave  it  to  himself  to 
fill  up  tne  rest.  Nor  is  it  in  their  collective  capacity  only,  that  they  should 
carefully  abstain  from  all  unnecessary  interference.  Little  do  themselves 
oflen  know  the  chilling  influence  of  a  single  heedless  expression,  by  which 
they  *'  just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike.'*  The  like  caution  is  to  a  certain 
degree  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  principals,  rectors,  and  other  superiors 
towards  their  inferior  teachers.  But  perhaps  most  of  all  is  it  essential  in  the 
conduct  of  parents,  subscribers,  &c.,  both  towards  the  teachers,  and  towards 
those  to  whom  has  been  confided  the  management  of  such  institutions.' 

The  success  of  the  system  pursued  in  the  Sessional  School, 
(and  this  should  not  be  forgotten  m  any  attempts  to  adopt  it  in 
our  primary  schools,)  depends  entirely  on  the  qualifications  of 
the  teacher.  He  must  be  the  very  life  and  soul  of  the  system. 
He  must  be  continually  on  the  alert,  while  with  his  pupils,  and 
almost  always  in  the  act  of  teaching.  He  must  do  a  great  deal 
more  than  merely  to  superintend  the  school,  and  teach  the 
monitors.  He  should  visit  and  teach  all  the  classes,  as  circum- 
stances may  require.  The  inferior  ones  particularly  need  his 
attention.  He  should  give  them  frequent  examinations,  to  as- 
certain when  the  class  is  fit  to  advance  to  new  lessons,  and 
whether  any  of  its  individual  scholars  must  be  left  behind  in  an 
inferior  one.  Above  all  things,  the  master  should  be  apt  to 
teach. 

*  In  looking  out  for  a  teacher  in  any  department  of  instruction,  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  pay  almost  exclusive  attention  to  the  candidate's  own 
attainments  in  knowledge,  with  little  or  no  regard  to  his  capacity  of  com- 
municating the  elements  of  tliat  knowledge  to  those  who  as  yet  are  unini- 
tiated. To  ascertain  the  former  qualification,  a  comparative  trial  is  not 
unfrequently  instituted  ;  and  if,  in  this  ordeal,  (by  no  means  always  afford- 
ing the  most  unexceptionable  test  even  for  its  own  purpose,)  the  candidate 
be  successful,  the  latter  qualification  is  taken  for  granted.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, can  be  a  greater  mistake.  It  is  very  true  that  a  man  cannot  give  to 
others  what  he  nas  not  himself;  but  it  does  by  no  means  follow,  that,  be- 
cause he  himself  possesses  knowledge  in  great  perfection,  he  must  therefore 
proportionably  be  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  communicating  tlie  rudiments 
of  tnat  knowledge  to  otliers.' 

^  Amon^  other  particulars  which  aptitude  for  teaching  implies,  we  may 
mention  the  communication  of  any  particular  piece  of  instruction,  at  the 
time,  and  in  the  manner,  in  which  it  is  most  likely  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
the  pupil,  and  to  make  the  most  lasting  impression  upon  his  mind, —  and  a 
readiness  to  suggest,  or  rather  to  draw  forth  from  himself  familiar  illustrftp 
tions  of  every  subject,  adapted  to  his  age,  and  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  is  placed. 

'  The  curiosity  of  a  young  person,  as  Locke  has  well  observed,  ought  by 
no  mMuiB  unnecessarily  "  to  be  balked,"  and  the  teacher,  who  is  persuaded 
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of  the  trutli  of  this  philosopher's  observation,  that  *^  a  child  will  learn  three 
times  as  much,  when  he  is  in  tune,"  as  at  an?  otlier  time,  is  much  mors 
likely  to  put  liis  pupils  in  tune,  and  to  find  them  in  it,  than  he  who  con- 
sults only  his  own  inclinution,  or  moves  continually  in  the  same  unvaried 
round.  A  single  rash  rebuff  or  cold  reply,  g-iven  to  a  child  at  a  moment  when 
his  curiosity  is  most  ardent,  may  mar  for  life  the  most  promising  scholar.* 

IT\)  he  continued.] 


Art.  IV. — United  States  Military  Academy  at 

West-Point. 

Documents  communicated  to  Congress^  accompanying  the  Report  of  the 

Secretary  of  War. 

The  Military  Academy  at  West-Point  has  been  in  operation 
twentyeiglit  years.  During  the  fifteen  first  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, no  efficient  support  being  afforded  by  the  United  States 
government,  and  no  regular  sjstem  of  instruction  pursued,  the 
mstitution  languished ;  but  since  that  time  it  has  been  graduaDy 
rising  in  reputation  and  influence.  We  regard  it  with  deep  in- 
terest, not  only  as  an  honor  to  our  country,  but  as  an  important 
theatre  for  experiments  in  education.  We  are  informed  that  it 
was  pronounced  by  Mr  Canning,  tlie  brother  of  the  late  British 
minister,  during  his  visit  to  this  country,  to  be  superior  to  most 
of  those  in  Europe ;  and  we  believe  it  has  been  distinguished 
among  the  institutions  of  the  United  States,  for  adopting  the 
most  tliorough  and  rational  methods  of  studying  the  sciences. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  government  has  taken  the  most 
eflfectual  means  to  ascertain  and  secure  the  character  of  this 
academy,  by  the  annual  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Visitors 
selected  from  among  the  best  and  most  distinguished  men  of 
our  country ;  and  to  see  that  such  men  are  willing  to  spend 
*  some  weeks '  in  their  important  task.  The  Report  oi  tlic 
Board,  accompanying  the  Report  of  tlie  Secretary  of  War, 
presents  us  with  the  interesting  results  of  their  observations. 

As  some  of  our  readers  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  char- 
acter of  this  institution,  we  have  thought  it  best  to  give  some 
general  account  of  its  regulations,  derived  from  former  Reports, 
and  from  early  volumes  of  the  Journal  of  Education. 

Instruction  in  tlie  art  of  war,  is,  of  course,  the  leading  object, 
and  other  subjects  are  attended  to  only  in  subordination  to  this ; 
but  we  have  always  rejoiced  to  find  from  tlie  various  reports 
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of  this  institution,  and  the  course  pursued  in  it,  that  it  is  not 
designed  as  a  mere  school  in  tlie  art  of  destroying  life.  While 
it  prepares  a  set  of  men  to  conduct  in  the  best  manner,  the 
defen6e  of  the  country,  and  thus  we  hope  to  carry  on  tliose 
dreadful  contests  which  may  occur,  in  ilie  least  destructive 
mode,  its  system  of  instruction  is  designed  to  qualify  them 
for  promoting  the  arts  of  peace,  and  assisting  in  diose  public 
works,  which  tend  to  advance  the  cause  of  civilization,  and 
secure  the  permanent  peace  of  our  country  by  uniting  its  vari- 
ous parts  more  closely. 

The  number  of  Cadets  varies,  but  is  limited  to  250.  They 
must  not  be  under  fourteen,  nor  more  than  twentyone  years  of 
age  when  they  are  admitted ;  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  and  must  be  free  from  any 
mental  or  physical  infirmity  which  would  disqualify  lliem  for 
performing  mUitary  duty.  They  are  divided  into  four  classes, 
being  considered  as  employed  by  the  government,  to  prepare 
for  its  service,  they  receive  pay  which  is  considered  fully  ade- 
quate to  their  support. 

As  an  indispensable  requisite  to  admission  they  are  also  re- 
quired, with  the  consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  to  sign 
articles  by  which  they  engage  to  serve  five  years,  unless  sooner 
discharged.  About  100  are  received  upon  trial,  in  the  month 
of  June  annually,  and  are  arranged  in  classes  of  such  size,  and 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  char- 
acter, capacity,  and  propensities  of  each  candidate.  For  this 
purpose  they  are  transferred  freely  from  class  to  class,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  require.  At  the  end  of  six  months,  their  con- 
duct and  improvements  are  ascertained.  About  one  fourth  are 
usually  rejected.  Those  who  are  accepted,  receive  warrants 
as  Cadets,  and  are  arranged  in  divisions,  according  to  their 
progress  and  merit. 

The  usual  course  of  instruction  is  completed  in  four  years 
after  they  are  admitted  to  tlie  rank  of  Cadets.  Examinations 
of  three  weeks  each,  are  held  twice  a  year,  when  the  rank  of 
each  individual  is  settled  anew.  Those  who  do  not  give  evi- 
dence of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  they  have  stud- 
ied, are  dismissed,  unless  their  failiu-e  is  owing  to  unavoidable 
interruptions,  rather  than  to  idleness,  or  incapacity.  In  that 
case,  they  are  permitted  to  repeat  the  course  of  the  preceding 
year.  At  the  end  of  four  years  an  arrangement  is  made  by 
which  some  are  permitted  to  remain  another  year.     Including 
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€ven  these  however,  only  about  half  of  those  who  enter  the 
institution,  finally  receive  its  honors. 

In  the  course  of  tlieir  education,  each  one  is  taught  practically 
the  duties  of  every  station,  from  that  of  a  common  soldier  to 
that  of  a  commander  in  chief;  and  when  it  is  completed,  those 
who  desire  it  receive  a  commission  in  the  army ;  while  others 
engage  in  tlie  employments  of  civil  life. 

The  merit  of  each  Cadet  is  determined — not  by  his  profi- 
ciency in  any  single  branch  —  but  by  his  average  proficiency  in 
all.  This  is  ascertained  by  keeping  a  Merit  Roll,  and  faithfully 
recording  his  progress  during  the  whole  course.  His  general 
conduct  and  deporUnent  is  also  taken  into  the  account.  If 
emulation  be  admissible  under  any  circiun stances,  no  course 
■could  probably  be  devised  to  secure  a  competition  more  fair  and 
honorable. 

Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Engineering,  and  Military 
Tactics  occupy  about  three  fourths  of  each  day.  The  remain- 
der is  devoted  to  other  branches,  among  which,  the  French  Lan- 
guage, Drawing,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology,  are  the 
most  prominent.  Much  of  the  instruction  is  communicated  by 
colloquial  lectures,  sometimes  with,  and  sometimes  without  text 
books ;  and  constant  use  is  made  of  models,  drawings,  diagrams, 
chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  and  the  black  board,  for 
illustration.  The  institution  is  also  furnished  with  a  Library 
and  widi  Military  and  Scientific  Journals. 

The  Cadets  are  obliged  to  rise  at  daybreak,  and  retire  for  the 
night  at  ten  o'clock.  Such  are  the  existing  arrangements  that 
little  time  is  left  for  mere  recreation.  They  have  no  vacadons ; 
but  there  are  two  months'  suspension  from  mental  labour,  in  the 
year,  which  are  devoted  to  military,  field,  and  camp  duties. 

There  is  one  fact  which  deserves  to  be  noticed  in  this  place, 
on  account  of  its  bearing  upon  llie  importance  of  attending  to 
physical  education.  While  the  military  exercises  are  continued 
daily,  no  students  are  more  healthy  than  the  Cadets,  notwith- 
standing their  severe  mentaJ  application.  But  at  the  beginning 
of  winter,  the  drills  are  suspended,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  voluntary  exercise  is  usually  neglected. 
This  is  followed  by  a  prevalence  of  diseases  of  the  digestive 
organs ;  and  it  is  found  tliat  a  greater  amount  of  medicine  in 
proportion  to  tlie  numbers,  is  used  here,  than  at  any  other  mili- 
tary station  in  the  United  States.  As  the  site  of  the  institution 
is  peculiarly  pleasant,  and  the  air  salubrious,  the  Visitors  believe 
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that  this  arises  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  from  neglect  of  bodily  ex- 
ercise ;  and  they  recommend  the  immediate  erection  of  a  build- 
ing, adapted  to  a  regular,  daily  course  of  gymnastic  and  other 
exercises  during  the  winter,  which  we  cannot  but  regard  as  an 
indispensable  appendage  to  every  place  of  education,  and  we 
may  add  also,  to  the  establishment  of  every  studious  man. 

The  diet-  is  described  as  plain,  but  wholesome  and  abundant ; 
and  what  is  of  primary  importance  to  those  who  lead  a  sedentary 
life,  well  prepared.  But  we  are  much  surprised  to  find  that 
ardent  spirits  are  used  in  this  establishment.  We  trust,  how- 
ever, that  while  the  state  of  public  opinion,  and  the  advice  of 
medical  men  has  led  to  their  banishment  from  the  army,  they 
will  not  long  occupy  a  place  at  the  table  of  students  who  are 
destined  to  be  its  officers ;  and  where  its  use  is  incomparably 
more  pernicious  and  dangerous,  williout  the  slightest  plea  of 
necessity. 

The  discipline  is  administered  by  the  superintendent  for  minor 
offences,  and  by  means  of  courts  martial  for  those  which  are  more 
serious.  On  this  point  the  Visitors  give  it  as  their  deliberate 
judgment  that '  no  discipline  could  be  established  upon  sounder 
principles,  nor  be  administered  with  greater  kindness,  discrimi- 
nation, justice,  and  decision.'  Great  praise  is  also  due  to  the 
supermtendent  for  his  management  of  the  economical  concerns  j 
and  on  the  whole  the  Visitors  observe,  '  we  find  nothing  to  dis- 
approve, little  to  suggest,  and  very  much  to  commend.' 

We  are  happy  to  perceive  that  the  Board  express  the  most 
liberal  views  in  regard  to  the  objects  of  instruction  necessary  to 
form  a  complete  system  of  education.  We  trust  that  a  portion 
of  the  time  devoted  to  mathematical  studies,  which  they  observe, 
appears  to  have  been  too  great,  will  be  occupied  with  those 
branches  which  shall  prepare  the  students  to  become  useful  as 
members  of  society,  and  citizens  of  the  state.  We  trust,  es- 
pecially, that  the  importance  of  the  suggestion  in  the  following 
question  of  tlie  Visitors  will  be  duly  appreciated.  '  Destined 
to  become  depositories  of  a  power  in  its  nature  arbitrary,  ought 
not  these  interesting  youths,  to  be  early  taught  to  appreciate  the 
principles,  and  venerate  the  authority  of  the  law ;  and  through 
the  kindly  medium  of  philosophy,  to  view  their  duties  and  rela- 
tions towards  friends  and  country  ?'  We  would  venture  to  add ; 
Destined  as  they  also  are,  in  all  human  probability  —  though  we 
trust  the  occasions  will  be  few  and  distant  —  to  plan  and  direct 
those  dreadful  operations  in  which  man  is  called  on  to  destroy 
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his  fellow,  and  to  act  in  blind  submission  to  the  orders  of  supe- 
riors, who  may  sometimes  employ  their  powers  for  the  worst  of 
purposes,  ought  they  not  to  be  early  and  constantly  taught  to 
venerate  the  paramount  authority  of  the  law  of  God  ?  Should 
they  not  be  prepared,  through  die  kindly  influence  of  Chris^ 
tianitt/y  presented  as  a  subject  of  study ^  as  weD  as  inculcated  by 
weekly  admonitions,  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  and 
mitigate  the  horrors  and  sufferings  of  war,  (which  it  is  destined, 
we  trust,  at  no  distant  period  to  remove  wholly  from  the  earth) 
as  well  as  to  perform  the  ordinary,  but  sacred  dudes  of  social 
life,  which  no  system  of  philosophy  describes  with  equal  clear- 
ness, or  urges  with  equal  force. 


Art.  V. —  Music,  as  a  Branch  of  Common  Education. 

In  a  former  number  of  the  Aftnals,  we  stated  that  Vocal 
Music  was  deemed  an  essential  branch  of  common  school  edu- 
cation in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  enjoined  as  such  by 
the  governments  of  those  countries ;  and  gave  a  specimen  of 
the  music  employed  for  this  purpose. 

The  immediate  object  to  be  accomplished  is  to  perfect  one 
of  our  senses,  to  exercise  an  important  set  of  organs,  and,  in 
short,  to  cultivate  one  of  tliose  faculties  which  our  Creator  has 
seen  fit  to  give  us.  To  neglect  it,  is  to  imply  that  it  was  un- 
necessary ;  that  it  is  useless.  It  is  to  treat  a  noble  gift  in  a 
manner  which  involves  ingratitude  to  the  Giver. 

In  this  case  also,  as  in  others,  tlie  invariable  law  of  Provi- 
dence is,  tliat  the  employment  of  our  faculties  is  important  to 
tlieir  preservation  and  perfection.  Singing  is  of  no  small  value 
as  a  mere  physical  exercise  of  the  vocal  organs,  which  invigo- 
rates the  lungs,  and  thus  promotes  the  health  of  the  whole 
frame.  Dr  Rush  observes,  that  it  is  a  means  of  protection  from 
the  pulmonary  diseases  so  common  in  our  climate ;  and  ad- 
duces as  a  fact  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  that  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  circle  of  his  practice  were  seldom  afflicted  with 
consumption,  and  that  he  had  never  known  but  a  single  instance 
of  spitting  blood  among  them.  He  ascribes  this  to  the  strength 
which  tlieir  lungs  acquire,  by  exercising  them  in  vocal  music, 
which  constitutes  an  essential  branch  of  their  education.     He 
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bad  even  known  singing  employed  with  success  as  a  means  of 
arresting  the  progress  of  pulmonary  complaints. 

But  the  ultimate  objects  in  cultivating  vocal  music  are  those  for 
which  it  was  obvious  this  gift  was  bestowed.  The  first  and  the 
highest  is,  to  unite  with  our  fellow  men,  in  expressing  our  grati- 
tude and  love  to  our  Heavenly  Father.  In  doing  this  we  rouse 
and  excite  our  own  devotionsJ  feelings,  and  stir  up  each  other 
to  new  life  in  the  worship  of  God.  For  these  purposes,  God 
himself  commanded  the  use  of  music  in  the  Israelitish  church. 
Indeed,  he  has  written  this  law  on  the  hearts  of  men.  Scarcely 
a  temple  or  a  service  has  existed  in  the  world,  except  among 
the  Mahometans,  in  which  music  did  not  occupy  an  unportant 
place.  In  this  view,  the  subject  is  of  great  importance.  The 
defects  in  our  church  music  are  felt  as  well  as  admitted  by  all ; 
and  no  thorough  change  can  take  place,  but  in  acting  on  the 
rising  generadon. 

But  it  has  other  important  uses,  which  are  not  so  generally 
appreciated.  There  are  periods  of  exhaustion,  and  there  must 
be  hours  of  relaxation  and  repose  in  the  life  of  all,  from  the 
prince  to  the  peasant,  when  we  need  some  innocent  amusement 
to  employ  and  interest  without  wearying,  and  to  exclude  impro- 
per occupations :  and  this  necessity  is  greater  in  proportion  as 
the  intellect  is  less  cultivated.  There  are  moments  of  physical 
debility  or  moral  discouragement,  when  the  mind  is  almost  in- 
capable of  operating  upon  itself.  At  such  seasons,  music  is  of 
great  utility.  It  is  (perhaps  the  only  employment  which  leaves 
tlie  intellect  wholly  in  repose,  and  on  this  account,  is  peculiarly 
important  to  literary  men.  In  fact  it  forms  the  relaxation  of 
considerable  numbers  of  those  on  the  continent  of  Europe.* 

The  popular  vocal  music  introduced  of  late  years  in  Germa- 
ny and  Switzerland  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  these  objects. 
Without  being  trifling,  it  is  cheermg  and  animated.  Without 
being  directly  religious,  or  even  didactic,  it  presents  ordinary 
subjects  under  an  aspect  fitted  to  excite  the  nobler  feelings,  to 
elevate  the  thoughts  above  the  world,  and  kindle  the  feelings  of 
devotion.     It  comprises  songs  on  the  various  objects  and  phe- 

*  A  distinguished  professor  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  on  hearing  the  sad  tale 
of  tlie  influence  of  study  on  our  literary  men,  mauired  wnat  were  their 
amusements.  I  was  only  able  to  answer — None.  He  expressed  his  aston- 
ishment, and  added,  *  No  wonder  they  die  of  study.'  He  mformed  me  that 
he  spent  a  ^ven  portion  of  the  day  in  practising  instrumental  and  yocal 
music ;  and  thougnt  he  could  not  live  without  the  relief  which  they  afiorded 
his  mind. 
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nomena  of  nature — the  rising  sun — the  rollmg  thunder — the 
stiD  evening — the  rich  harvest — and  presents  something  ap- 
plicable to  every  circumstance  of  life.  It  thus  associates  com- 
mon occurrences  and  objects  with  the  most  elevated  feelings, 
and  every  view  of  nature  calls  forth  the  notes  of  pleasure,  and 
the  song  of  praise  to  its  Author.  Such  exercises  are  undoubt- 
edly often  mechanical  at  first,  but  their  repetition  cultivates  the 
feelings  they  describe.  It  leaves  an  impress  of  soilness,  and  pro- 
duces a  tendency  upwards,  which  are  useful  to  all,  and  it  is  of 
peculiar  importance  to  those  for  whom  it  is  generally  deemed 
superfluous, —  I  mean,  whose  minds  are  chiefly  occupied  with 
providing  for  the  immediate  necessities  of  life,  and  who  are 
conversant  with  its  ruder  elements. 

A  passage  of  Vehrli's  journal  of  his  school  at  Hofwyl,  pre- 
sents a  very  interesting  example  of  the  influence  of  this  species 
of  music.  *  The  last  autumn  I  was  walking  with  my  chQdren 
by  moonlight  —  "  How  beautiful  the  moon  rises,  and  shines  so 
red  over  die  lake,"  said  one  of  them.  Another  instantly  began 
singing  the  hymn  — 

'*  In  Btill  and  che«rful  glory 
She  riseB  mild  before  us,  * 

and  all  joined  in  chorus.  The  last  summer,  at  the  approach  of 
a  storm,  they  often  sung  the  hymn  beginnmg  — 

**  God  thunders,  but  I  nothing  fear.*' 

They  selected,  as  appropriate  to  the  marked  divisions  of  time, 
the  hymn  which  begins  — 

"The  days  that  Heaven  allows  us  here, 
IIow  swiftly  do  they  fly  ;" 

and  sung  it  frequently  at  the  close  of  the  week.' 

The  visitor  at  Hofwyl  may  often  hear  them  sing,  in  going  or 
returning  from  their  labours,  especially  at  the  unseasonable 
hours  sometimes  necessary  for  securing  the  harvest  in  this  vari- 
able climate ;  and  thus  cheering  their  toils  and  elevating  their 
thoughts  and  feelings  above  tlie  little  inconveniences  and  hard- 
ships they  endured.  A  number  of  commissioners  who  visited 
the  establishment,  observe  that  they,  like  most  other  strangers, 
could  not  hear  the  music  of  these  pupils  without  tlie  deepest 
emotion.  The  greater  part  of  them  know  by  heart  a  hundred 
religious  and  popular  hymns.  Vehrli  himself  observes,  that  he 
has  uniformly  found,  that  in  proportion  as  vocal  music  was  im- 
proved, a  kind  and  devotional  spirit  was  promoted  among  his 
pupils. 
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In  furnishing  an  amusement  of  this  kind  we  shall  divert  from 
others  of  a  doubtful  or  injurious  character.  In  giving  young 
men  such  a  means  of  innocent  excitement  by  music  appropri- 
ate to  their  age  and  feelings,  we  diminish  the  temptation  of  re- 
sorting to  stimulating  liquors,  and  other  questionable  modes  of 
producing  cheerfulness.  The  editor  has  known  and  visited  a 
village  in  Switzerland,  where  a  set  of  drunken,  disorderly  young 
men  were  led,  by  the  cultivation  of  vocal  music  among  them, 
to  an  entire  exterior  reformation,  which  was  regarded  with  as 
much  surprise  as  the  change  in  regard  to  temperance  m  our 
own  country.  He  has  seen  them,  when  they  met  at  a  public 
house,  resort  to  this  method  of  raising  their  spirits,  instead  of 
drbking,  and  amuse  themselves  with  singing  songs  and  hynms 
adapted  to  improve  the  mind  and  elevate  die  heart,  instead  of 
the  profane  or  indecent  conversation  or  noisy  clamour  which  is 
generally  heard  on  such  occasions. 

But,  aside  from  this  benefit,  music,  of  itself,  has  an  e^ct 
which  cannot  be  doubted,  in  softening  and  elevating  the  char- 
acter. It  diminishes  the  strength  of  the  passiorls  by  keeping 
them,  for  a  time  at  least,  in  a  state  of  inaction.  It  counteracts 
them,  by  producing  the  opposite  and  softer  feelings. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  study  of  music,  from  its  very  nature, 
cultivates  the  habits  of  order,  and  obedience,  and  union.  All 
must  follow  a  precise  rule ;  all  must  act  together,  and  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  leader ;  and  the  habit  acquired  in  one  part  of  our 
pursuits  necessarily  afiects  others. 

On  all  these  accounts  vocal  music  has  no  small  influence  an 
school  discipline.  We  were  struck  with  the  superior  order  and 
kindly  aspect  of  the  German  schools  in  comparison  with  our 
own,  and  ascribed  it  not  a  little  to  the  cultivation  of  music  in 
them.  Those  who  unite  in  singing  with  their  fellows  and  their 
master,  wiD  be  more  disposed  to  be  kind  to  the  one  and  obe- 
dient to  the  other. 

On  this  subject  Luther  observes  —  *  The  youth  must  always 
be  accustomed  to  this  art,  for  it  tends  to  make  men  kind  and 
virtuous;'  and  Plato  says — ^'Pure  and  simple  music  is  the 
sister  of  bodily  exercise.  As  exercise  imparts  health  to  the 
body,  80  music  imparts  the  power  of  sel^govemment  to  the 
soul.'* 

*  A  put  of  this  article  is  extracted  from  an  address  delivered  before  the 
Boston  Convention  of  Teachers,  in  Aogost,  1830|  and  published  in  the 
series  of  lectaree. 
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Abt.  VI, — Jacotot's  System  op  Instruction. 

My  Dear  Friend  —  In  a  former  letter  I  gave  you  Jacotot's 
maxims  for  pupils.     The  following  are  his  rules  for  teaching. 

1.  Your  first  and  great  duty  is  to  keep  your  pupils  constantly 
employed  about  some  useful  subject.  Never  suffer  him  to 
waste  or  slumber  away  his  time.  Admonish — stimulate  him 
to  do  something. 

2.  Present  objects  and  sentiments  and  facts  for  his  consider- 
ation, now  in  one  position,  now  in  another.  Oblige  him  to 
observe  them  on  all  sides.  Ask  him  if  he  has  seen  a//,  and 
leave  him  to  discover. 

3.  Oblige  him  to  reflect  on  everything  that  he  sees,  by  re- 
quiring him  to  write  or  express  his  thoughts  upon  it. 

4.  Call  upon  him  to  verify  his  opinions  and  expressions  —  to 
justify  all  that  he  does  —  by  referring  to  reason  or  authority. 

6.  Never  expect  that  he  will  perceive  or  say  everything  re- 
lating to  a  subject.  You  cannot.  Do  not  anticipate  that  he 
will  understand  everything.  JVb  man  does.  Be  satisfied  if  he 
is  sensible  of  his  ignorance,  —  if  he  is  learning  something. 
Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day. 

6.  Do  not  therefore  attempt  to  force  matters  by  your  own 
explanations.  He  does  not  need  them.  They  will  debase  him 
by  making  him  think  himself  dependent  for  his  ideas  on  the  in- 
tellect of  others.  They  will  make  him  a  slugsard.  Leave  him 
to  learn  alone,  and  he  will  find  them  himself  m  due  season. 

7.  Do  not  correct  his  mistakes.  Oblige  him  to  search  for 
them.  Give  him  time,  and  he  will  correct  himself.  Do  not 
make  him  a  machine,  to  be  moved  by  your  impulse. 

8.  Encourage  him  to  e^rt,  by  approbation  of  his  success. 
Stimulate  him,  by  showing  him  that  he  is  yet  imperfect.  Sub- 
due his  vanity,  by  convincing  him  that  every  one  can  do  the 
same  with  proper  e^rt. 

9.  In  short,  act  upon  the  principle  that  human  intelligence  is 
a  unit — that  the  difference  of  men  consists  in  the  power  of  atten- 
tion and  will,  and  in  the  degree  of  knowledge — and  you  will 
find  reason  to  believe  it  true.  Teach  your  pupils  to  believe 
that  they  are  able,  and  you  will  find  them  able.  Cultivate  the 
spirit  oi  resolution  —  the  force  of  will  —  and  you  will  do  more 
to  make  them  scholars,  than  by  volumes  of  explanation. 

10.  When  you  have  succeeded  in  inducing  them  to  exert 
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their  powers,  and  to  be  conscious  of  their  mdependence  of 
others  for  knowledge ;  they  are  emandpaied.  Then  you  may 
aid  tliem  occasionally  by  your  experience  and  knowledge  with 
safety  and  usefulness. 

You  will  perceive  by  this  sketch  that  the  system  of  Jacotot 
is  founded  on  the  great  principles  of  the  productive  school, 
which  have  long  been  adopted  and  proved  in  the  mstitutions  of 
Fellenberg,  as  well  as  many  odiers,  with  some  modification  of 
view,  arising  from  the  peculiar  character  of  Jacotot,  and  some 
love  of  paradox.  They  are  presented  and  applied  with  an 
energy  and  vivacity  wliich  has  had  a  very  happy  effect  in  rous- 
ing many  a  dormant  mind,  both  among  parents  and  pupils,  to 
efficient  action. 


Art.  VII.  —  Methods  of  Teaching  to  Read. 

We  have  distinctly  said  that  we  are  no  optimists  in  regard 
to  methods  of  instruction.  We  believe  that  the  most  perfect 
instrument  for  practical  purposes  is  that  which  the  artist  in  que^ 
tion  can  best  use ;  and  it  belongs  to  the  Annals  of  Instruction 
to  describe  all  the  best  plans  adopted.  We  shall  therefore 
continue  our  series  of  articles  on  methods  of  teaching  to  read, 
by  an  account  of  that  adopted  m  the  Edinburgh  Sessional 
School,  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Pillans,  a  distinguished  friend  of 
Education,  and  professor  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh; 
which  is  accompanied  by  some  excellent  remarks  of  his  own, 
on  this  subject.  It  furnishes  another  testimony  to  the  value  of 
this  school,  although  the  Professor  believes  this  method  suscep- 
tible of  improvement. 

ACCOUNT  OP  the  METHOD  OP  TEACHING  TO  READ  IN  THE  SES- 
SIONAL SCHOOL,  BY  PROFESSOR  PILLANS. 

One  of  those  principles,  which  I  consider  as  lying  at  the 
foundation  of  all  good  teaching,  is.  That  a  chUd^  %n  being 
taught  to  ready  shovld  be  taught  at  the  same  time  to  understand 
what  he  reads. 

English  reading,  according  to  the  prevailing  notion,  consists 
of  nothing  more  than  the  power  of  givmg  utterance  to  certain 
sounds,  on  the  perception  of  certain  figures,  and  the  measure 
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of  progress  and  excellence,  is  the  facility  and  continuous  fluency 
witli  which  those  sounds  succeed  each  other  from  the  mouth  of 
the  learner.  If  the  child  gather  any  knowledge  from  the  book 
before  him,  beyond  that  of  the  color,  form,  and  position  of  the 
letters,  it  is  to  his  own  sagacity  he  is  indebted  for  it,  and  not  to 
his  teacher. 

The  rule,  expressed  or  implied,  which  is  generally  followed 
in  schools,  is,  that  the  duty  incumbent  on  the  master  consists  in 
giving  the  pupil,  as  speedily  as  possible,  mechanical  dexterity  in 
reading,  without  wasting  time,  or  distracting  his  attention  with 
the  sense  of  what  he  reads.  He  may  aUow  it  to  be  desirable 
that  the  child  should  comprehend  what  he  reads ;  but  still  he 
thinks  it  right  to  sacrifice  this  object  to  the  more  pressing  and 
immediate  demand  upon  him,  to  return  the  child  to  his  parents 
a  fluent  reader,  in  a  given  time.  And,  doubdess,  when  it  is 
considered  during  how  short  and  interrupted  a  period  most 
country  children  are  at  school,  it  may  be  admitted,  that,  if  the 
process  of  carrying  the  child's  understanding  along  with  what 
he  reads,  were  incompatible  with  an  equally  rapid  acquirement 
of  the  art  of  reading,  —  though  no  sensible  parent  would  hesi- 
tate in  preferring  to  mere  volubility  of  tongue,  the  cultivation 
of  his  child's  understanding  along  with  the  organs  of  voice,  — 
yet  a  teacher,  whose  fitness  for  his  task  is  commonly  measured 
by  the  fluency  of  utterance  his  pupils  exhibit,  might  be  excused 
for  pausing,  before  he  altered  the  mechanical  for  the  intellectual 
method.  But  what  shall  we  say  if  in  both  respects  the  latter 
be  found  superior; — if  it  shall  appear,  that  the  method  which 
msists  on  the  child's  understanding  the  sense,  and  consequendy 
suits  what  he  reads  to  his  comprehension,  is  not  only  better 
adapted,  as  will  be  admitted  by  all,  for  training  to  habits  of  ob- 
servation and  reflection,  and  thus  increasing  bis  stock  of  useful 
knowledge,  but  also,  that  it  is  an  infallible  means  of  shortening 
the  term  necessary  to  give  facility  in  reading.  That  such  will 
be  the  case  is  an  obvious  deduction  from  the  reason  of  the  thing, 
even  if  it  were  confirmed  by  no  other  evidence. 

When  the  pupil  of  a  parochial  school  has  a  reading  lesson 
prescribed  to  him,  to  the  sense  or  scope  of  which  his  master 
never  directs  his  attention,  and  which,  in  all  probability,  has  a 
meaning  quite  incomprehensible  to  a  child,  the  only  implement 
he  has  to  clear  his  way  through  the  difficulties  that  assail  him, 
is  his  knowledge  of  the  letters ;  unless  the  aid  be  worth  reck- 
oning, which  he  may  derive  from  recognizing,  in  the  longer 
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words,  syllables  which  he  has  learned  m  columns  of  spelling. 
With  such  imperfect  means,  it  cannot  be  surprising  if  his  pro- 
gress be  slow,  and  he  find  the  way  uninviting  and  tedious.  He 
has  no  faculty  to  assist  him  but  memory :  and  a  memory  of 
forms  and  sounds  only,  with  few,  and  those  by  no  means  inter- 
esting, associations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  child  who  is  taught 
the  habit  of  carrying  the  sense  along  with  the  sound,  is  armed 
with  two  forces,  instead  of  one,  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties 
he  encounters ;  —  the  one  his  knowledge  of  the  letters  and  syl- 
lables, and  the  other  his  knowledge  of  the  story.  And  these 
so  regulate,  and  direct,  and  accelerate  one  another,  that  by  their 
joint  operation  and  impulse,  he  arrives  at  the  point  desired, 
sooner,  by  one  half  the  time  at  least,  than  by  the  superficial 
system.  When  I  say  one  half  of  the  time,  I  speak  only  of  the 
hours  devoted  to  public  lessons  in  school ;  in  a  great  majority 
of  instances  the  time  will  be  still  faither  abridged,  by  the  avidity 
with  which  the  child,  at  a  very  early  stage  of  his  progress,  will 
betake  himself  to  reading  at  home,  if  intelligible  and  amusing 
books  are  placed  within  his  reach.  For  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  this ;  that,  if  early  training  be  well  conducted,  the  appetite 
for  reading,  which,  on  the  new  method,  is  another  word  for 
knowledge,  will  be  as  surely  feh,  in  a  healthy  mind,  as  the  de- 
sire of  food  in  a  sound  body. 

'  The  great  majority  of  the  young,'  says  Quintilian,  '  will  be 
found  quick  in  apprehending,  and  ready  to  learn ;  for  such  is 
the  nature  of  man  :  and  as  birds  are  born  to  fly,  horses  to  run, 
and  wild  beasts  to  tear  and  devour,  so  the  characteristics  of 
man  are,  mental  exercise  and  ingenious  diought :  whence  the 
belief,  that  the  human  understanding  is  of  celestial  origin.  As 
to  individuals  of  our  species,  who  are  dull  and  unteachable, 
they  are  as  litde  according  to  nature  as  preternatural  births ;  or 
monstrous  conformations ;  and  in  truth  they  rarely  occur.' 

In  conformity  to  these  views,  Mr  Wood,  the  superintendent  of 
the  Edbburgh  Sessional  School,  pursues  a  course  like  the  fol- 
lowing. Supposing  the  child  master  of  his  letters,  the  next  step 
is  to  combine  and  pronounce  them  in  the  easiest  words,  which 
of  course  are  monosyllables  of  two  letters.  They  are  toordsj 
however,  —  significant  terms  —  part  and  parcel  of  the  English 
language,  and  not  unmeanmg  syllables.  It  is  the  more  neces- 
sary to  remark  this,  as  the  almost  universal  practice  is  to  carry 
children  through  long  columns  of  two,  three,  or  four  letters, 
which  syllables  go  to  the  composition  of  words,  but  have  in 
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themselves  no  meaning ;  and  the  principle  is  assumed,  that  such 
syllabic  reading  is  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  all  that  is  to 
follow.  In  compliance  with  this  preconceived  notion,  the  child 
is  detained  long  after  the  alphabet  is  known,  in  spelling  and 
pronouncing  b-a,  ba  ;  b-u,  bu  ;  b-l-a,  bla  ;  b-l-e,  ble  ;  s-t-r-a, 
stra^  &c.  Mr  Wood  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  parents  for  de- 
monstrating the  absurdity  of  this  prbciple,  and  illustrating  by 
successful  practice  the  importance  of  a  truth  far  too  little  attend- 
ed to  in  teaching ;  that  in  the  elementary  acquisition  of  language, 
more  especially  of  one's  mother  tongue,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
teach  everything.  The  faculty  of  speech  is  so  much  a  part  of 
the  human  animal,  or  at  least  the  powers  of  his  mind  are  so 
admirably  fitted  for  acquiring  it,  that  he  leaps  to  conclusions  by 
a  sort  of  instinct,  and  is  apt  to  be  retarded  and  stupified  by  the 
minute  rules  and  creeping  processes  of  masters,  and  spelling 
books  and  grammars.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  philo- 
sophical dian  the  conduct  of  Mr  Wood,  in  entirely  banishing  the 
tiresome,  and  as  he  has  proved,  useless  apprenticeship  of  sylla- 
bic reading,  and  plunging  at  once  '  in  meoias  res.' 

[The  Alphabet  is  taught  in  portions.  Only  a  few  letters  are 
taught  at  once,  and  these  are  made  familiar  in  all  their  combi- 
nations in  simple  words  before  passing  to  others.] 

The  moment  the  pupil  knows  his  letters,  he  begms  to  spell, 
pronounce,  and  give  the  'meanings  of  words  composed  of  them, 
such  as,  tc,  he^  me,  ox,  ax,  Stc.  Thus  from  the  very  outset  he 
is  accustomed  to  attach  ideas  to  words,  and  acquires  insensibly 
the  precious  habit  of  not  resting  contented  with  sound,  un- 
less it  be  accompanied  with  sense.  Not  that  we  are  to  expect 
from  the  tyro  accurate  definitions  of  these  monosyllables,  or  any 
definitions  at  all ;  at  diis  early  stage.  Examples  of  their  use 
in  ordinary  conversation  will  amply  suffice  to  secure  the  primary 
object  of  interesting  the  understanding  along  with  the  eye  and 
die  memory.  For  example,  (to  take  die  word  first  named) 
when  the  child  says  b-e,  be,  and  upon  the  question  being  asked, 
what  he  means  by  be,  answers  *  I  am,'  or,  '  if  I  6e  good,  I  shall 
be  happy,'  —  we  obtain  an  assurance  diat  he  has  an  idea  cor- 
responding to  the  term,  and  diat  it  is  so  far  correct  as  not  to  be 
confounded,  for  example,  with  bee. 

In  such  a  monosyllable,  however,  as  ox,  we  may  look,  even 
in  the  youngest,  for  something  more  than  examples  of  its  use  in 
a  sentence,  supposing  at  least  that  all  the  children  have  seen  an 
ox  repeatedly.     If  they  be  left  to  themselves,  each  will  describe 
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or  characterize  the  animal  according  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  see  it.  A  butcher's  son 
will  call  it,  a  beast  that  is  killed  to  make  beef  for  the  market; 
a  tanner's  son  will  think  of  the  hide  and  leather;  a  farmer's  boy 
will,  in  one  district,  describe  it  as  an  animal  that  eats  the  grass 
and  chews  the  cud,  and,  in  another,  perhaps,  as  the  beast  that  is 
yoked  in  the  plough  or  the  wagon.  In  this  way,  it  is  obvious 
the  knowledge  of  each  boy  is  made  available  to  all.  And 
in  all  cases,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  that  set  forms 
of  description  or  explanation  are  avoided.  The  appeal  is  al- 
ways made  to  the  knowledge  of  things,  not  to  the  memory  of 
words. 

The  monosyllabic  words  of  two  letters  in  the  English  lan- 
guage are  only  39  (including  the  interjections  oh!  ho!  ah! 
ha !) ;  but,  though  the  number  be  small,  and  is  far  from  ex- 
hausting the  possible  combinations  of  two  letters,  it  is  found 
quite  sufficient  to  guide  the  child  to  the  rest  which  occur  in 
polysyllabic  words. 

His  next  step,  then,  is  to  monosyllabic  words  of  three  letters. 
The  same  process  takes  place  as  before:  thus,  t-e-n,  ten, 
'  What  do  you  mean  by  ten  ?'  *  The  number  ^cw,'  says  the 
child,  or  he  unfolds  his  ten  fingers.  But  in  this  stage,  as  three 
lettered  monosyllables  are  too  numerous  to  be  all  put  down, 
an  additional  step  is  taken,  which  is  well  calculated  not  only 
to  improve  his  spelling,  and  enlarge  his  acquaintance  with  his 
own  language,  but  to  sharpen  his  faculties,  excite  his  curiosity, 
and  extend  his  knowledge  of  nature.  After  explaining  ten,  he 
is  asked  whether  he  can  think  of  any  other  word  like  ten, — 
that  is,  as  'we  should  say  to  a  more  advanced  pupil,  which 
rhymes  with  ten. 

Every  little  mind  in  the  class  is  immediately  at  work,  and 
one  brings  out  men,  which  is  spelled  and  explained  ;  another, 
pen,  in  both  senses,  to  write  with,  and  to  enclose  sheep  in  ;  a 
third,  den;  a  fourth,  fen;  a  fifth,  wen;  a  sixth,  hen;  and  if 
the  whole  class  be  now  at  a  stand,  the  master  may  add,  Teen, 
explaining  its  poetical  use,  and  ben,  with  its  Celtic  application 
to  a  high  hill.  Thus  also,  gem,  stem,  hem;  jug,  mg,  mug, 
tug,  zug,  he. 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  opportunities  are  in  this  way  afforded 
to  a  judicious  teacher  to  convey  useful  information  and  whole- 
some counsel,  not  in  certain  dull  hours  set  apart  for  general 
knowledge,  but  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  and  firequently 
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repeated,  according  as  they  are  suggested  by  the  business  in 
hand,  and  when  they  are  Hkely,  on  that  very  account,  to  make 
a  deeper  impression  and  be  longer  remembered. 

After  a  good  deal  of  practice  in  this  exercise,  along  with 
the  spelling  and  reading  of  short  significant  sentences  made 
out  of  such  words,  the  pupil  is  advanced  to  words  of  four  or 
more  letters,  and  is  not  now  required  to  spell  the  words  before 
or  while  he  reads.  And  as  he  proceeds  to  longer  words,  and 
sentences  of  more  continuous  meaning,  the  utmost  care  is  taken 
that  nothing  shall  be  put  into  his  hands  which  he  is  either  unable 
to  understand  of  himself,  or  cannot  be  led  to  comprehend  by 
the  teacher's  explanation.  It  is  not  now  examples  only  of 
the  use  of  words  that  he  is  called  on  to  give  ;  descriptions  and 
definitions  are  expected,  not  according  to  any  regular  form, 
either  spoken  or  printed,  but  produced  —  it  matters  not  at  first 
how  awkwardly,  or  with  what  homeliness  of  phraseology  and 
illustration — direct  from  the  idea  existing  in  the  mind  of  the 
learner.  These  constant  efforts,  assisted  and  corrected  by  the 
master,  to  clothe  ideas  in  words,  are  the  means  used  in  the  far- 
ther advance  of  the  pupils,  w^hich  give  existence,  in  a  surpris- 
ingly short  space  of  time,  to  those  precise  and  well  expressed 
statements  of  the  force  of  particular  words,  and  that  peVfect 
comprehension  of  the  scope  and  tendency  of  the  whole  ex- 
tract, whether  it  be  narrative  or  a  chain  of  reasoning,  which 
have  long  excited  the  astonishment  of  all  visitors  to  the  school 
of  Mr  Wood,  and  sent  many  well-educated  persons  away  with 
an  humbling  and  almost  oppressive  sense  of  their  own  infe- 
riority. 


Art.  VIII. —  Practical  Lessons. 

1.   Grammar. —  Lesson  V. 

At  our  meeting  tliis  evening,  we  spent  the  first  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  in  a  tliorough  review  of  the  ground  we  had 
gone  over  at  our  former  meetings.  At  the  close  of  every  meet- 
ing I  had  hitherto  given  them  lists  of  some  of  the  principal  words 
in  the  less  important  or  less  difficult  parts  of  speech,  to  commit 
to  memory.  The  articles,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  in- 
terjections, had  been  given  out  at  different  times,  and  it  was 
now  ascertained  that  tliey  had  faithfully  complied  widi  my  re- 
quest and  had  committed  them  to  memory. 
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We  next  studied  the  Adjective  ;  not  however  under  the  name 
of  adjective,  for  this  was  studiously  concealed,  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  *  Will  you  wi'ite  down  upon  your  slates  all  the 
words  which  will  make  sense  with  the  word  weather,  and  teU  the 
kind  of  weather.  It  is  now,  for  example,  extremely  cold  weather ; 
it  is  of  course  unpleasant,  disagreeable  weather ;  but  there  are 
many  more  kinds  of  weather  besides  cold,  unpleasant,  and  dis- 
agreeable.' Witli  diis  explanation  they  were  enabled  to  pro- 
ceed, though  slowly.  To  die  words  apple  and  man  they  found 
a  much  longer  list  of  words  which  would  apply.  I  gradually 
introduced  in  my  conversation  the  terms  quality  and  qualify, 
and  by  the  time  I  was  prepared  to  tell  them  the  name  of  the 
words  they  had  been  writing,  they  were  prepared  to  understand 
that  Adjectives  express  or  describe  the  qualities  of  nouns,  and 
remember  it.  They  were  now  exercised  in  parsing  nouns, 
verbs,  pronouns,  adjectives,  articles,  prepositions,  conjunctions, 
and  interjections.  The  adverb  was  omitted  purposely  for  some 
time. 

Lesson  VI. 

The  two  hours  which  we  had  to  devote  to  grammar  this 
evening,  were  spent  in  studying  the  gender  and  case  of  nouns. 
They  were  first  directed  to  write  the  names  of  all  the  persons, 
animals,  and  things  they  had  ever  seen  between  the  school  house 
and  Mr  L.'s,  about  half  a  mile  distant.  This  was  a  long  les- 
son, but  when  I  perceived  one  or  two  began  to  be  weary,  I 
immediately  requested  them  to  stop  and  exhibit  their  list.  I 
next  asked  them  to  mark  with  an  a?  all  the  names  of  persons 
and  animals  to  which  the  word  he  could  be  applied  with  pro- 
priety, and  with  two  a?'s  those  to  which  we  would  naturally 
apply  the  word  she ;  or,  to  make  it  plainer  to  diem,  such,  I 
observed,  as  could  have  the  pronouns  he  and  she  substituted  in 
their  place,  might  be  marked  in  this  way.  With  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, they  marked  them  accurately. 

*  Those  which  you  have  marked  with  one  x,  are  nouns  of 
the  masculine  gender ;  and  those  with  two,  of  die  feminine  gen- 
der.    Masculine  means  nude  ;  feminine  signifies  female.^ 

'  But  here  are  a  great  many  not  marked,  Mr  A. ;  of  what 
gender  are  these  ?' 

'I  am  glad  you  are  desirous  to  know.  They  are  of  the 
neuter  gender.  You  see,  therefore,  that  there  are  three  gen- 
ders, the  masculine,  the  feminine,  and  the  neuter.  The  mas- 
culine denotes  males,  the  feminine  females,  and  the  neuter 
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those  who  are  neither  male  nor  female.    All  nouns  in  the  world 
belong  to  one  or  another  of  tliese  genders.' 

They  were  now  required  to  select  the  nouns  in  a  civen  sen- 
tence, and  tell  their  number  and  gender,  giving  the  reasons 
why  they  were  singular,  plural,  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter. 

Lesson  VII. 

Our  first  half  hour  was  spent  in  reviewing  the  ground  we 
had  gone  over.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  scarce 
a  single  idea  which  had  once  been  acquired  was  forgotten. 
This  I  attribute  partly  to  the  interest  which  was  manifested, 
probably  fi-om  die  novelty  of  the  plan ;  partly  to  the  advanced 
years  of  most  of  the  class ;  but  chiefly  to  the  excellence  of  the 
plan  itself.  Some  plain  sentences  were  now  parsed  etymolo- 
gically,  omitting,  of  course,  the  adverb.  These  exercises,  with 
the  review,  took  up  the  remainder  of  the  evenbg. 


2.  Exercises  in  Observation  and  Language. 

In  the  improved  schools  of  Germany,  what  are  termed  '  Ex- 
ercises in  observation,  reflection,  and  language,'  form  a  regular 
part  of  every  day's  exercise,  and  manuals  are  published  to  aid 
teachers  in  this  object.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the 
lessons  in  one  of  these  works,  designed  as  strictly  elementary. 

'  This  is  a  desk,  and  tliat  is  a  bench.  Now  you  must  teU 
me  what  things  the  bench  has  which  the  desk  has.  What  is 
the  bench  made  of?'     '  Of  wood.' 

'  What  is  the  desk  made  of?'     *  Of  wood,  also.' 

'  Say  now  all  togetlier,  Tlie  desk  is  made  of  wood ;  the 
bench  is  made  of  wood.'     (The  children  repeat.) 

'  Is  there  nothing  else  ?'  '  Yes  ;  tlie  desk  has  legs,  and  the 
bench  has  legs.' 

'  What  do  you  call  the  outer  end  of  each  side  ?'    '  A  corner.' 

*  How  many  comers  has  the  desk?'     '  Four  comers.' 

'  Then  you  may  say  the  desk  is  four  comered.  How  many 
comers  has  the  bench  ?'     '  Four.' 

'  Then  you  may  say  the  bench  too  is  four  cornered.'  *  TTie 
desk  is  four  comered,  and  the  bench  is  four  cornered.' 

'  What  do  you  call  the  upper  part  of  the  desk  ?'     '  Tlie  top.' 

*  And  what  is  diis  top  ?'    « It  is  a  four  cornered  piece  of  wood.' 
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'  What  does  the  top  of  the  bench  consist  of?'  *  A  four 
cornered  piece  of  wood.' 

*  What  do  you  call  a  four  cornered,  long,  flat  piece  of 
wood  ?'     *  A  board.' 

*  Then  you  may  say  the  upper  part  of  the  desk  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  bench  are  made  of  long  boards.' 

*  Is  every  long  piece  of  wood  a  board  ?'  '  No ;  it  must  first 
be  sawed.' 

*  Who  does  this  ?'     *  A  carpenter.' 

*  What  does  the  whole  desk  consist  of?'  *  A  board  and 
legs.' 

*  Who  made  the  legs  ?'     *  A  carpenter.' 

*  And  when  the  carpenter  has  made  the  board  and  legs,  has 
he  made  the  whole  desk,  or  only  a  part  of  it  ?*  '  The 
whole.' 

*  What  does  the  bench  consist  of?'  *  Of  the  top  and  the 
legs.' 

*  Who  made  both  ?'     *  The  carpenter.' 

*  And  when  he  has  made  the  top  and  legs  of  which  the 
whole  bench  consists,  what  can  you  say  of  him  ?'  *  The  car- 
penter has  made  the  whole  bench.' 

'  Well,  then,  you  may  say  that  the  carpenter  made  the 
bench,  and  the  carpenter  made  the  de^.  Now  tell  me  all 
the  things  which  you  can  say  both  of  the  bench  and  the  desk.* 
*  The  desk  is  of  wood,  and  the  bench  is  of  wood.  The  desk 
has  four  legs,  and  the  bench  has  four  legs.  The  top  of  the 
desk  is  a  long,  flat  piece  of  wood,  and  the  lop  of  the  bench  is 
so  too.  The  desk  was  made  by  the  carpenter,  and  the  bench 
was  made  by  the  carpenter.' 

'  What  have  you  done?'  *  We  have  seen  what  the  bench 
has,  which  the  desk  also  has.' 

*  Then  you  may  say.  We  have  seen  in  what  things  the  desk 
and  bench  are  alike.  What  have  we  seen,  then  ?'  (Children 
repeat)  *  We  have  seen,'  &c. 

As  a  conclusion  of  this  exercise,  children  should  be  required 
to  find  resemblances  between  things  that  appear  unlike  at  first. 
The  sea  and  a  forest :  Both  are  moved  by  the  wind ;  both 
have  beasts  in  them  ;  both  have  an  agreeable  appearanbe. 

The  next  exercise  is  to  observe  differences. 

*  You  have  told  me  in  what  a  desk  and  bench  are  like ;  now 
tell  me  in  what  they  are  unlike.'  *  The  desk  is  higher  than 
the  bench.' 
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*  Is  the  top  of  the  desk  like  the  top  of  the  bench  ?  What 
else  do  you  find  unlike  ?'  '  The  top  of  the  desk  is  longer  and 
broader  than  the  top  of  the  bench.'- 

'  You  said  the  desk  was  higher  than  the  bench  ;  what  makes 
it  higher  ?'     *  The  legs  are  longer.' 

'  If  tlie  legs  of  the  desk  are  longer  than  the  legs  of  the  bench, 
which  have  the  most  wood  in  them  ?'    *  The  legs  of  the  desk.' 

'  What  did  you  say  of  the  top  of  the  desk  ?'  *  That  it  was 
longer  and  broader  tlian  the  top  of  the  bench.' 

'  In  which  board  is  there  the  most  wood,  then  r'  *  In  the 
top  of  the  desk.' 

*  If  there  is  more  wood  in  the  legs  and  top  of  the  desk  than 
in  the  legs  and  top  of  the  bench,  which  will  be  the  heaviest  ?' 
'  The  desk.' 

*  Then  you  have  found  something  else  in  which  they  differ. 
But  is  there  no  other  ditference  ?  What  is  the  bench  for,  or 
what  use  do  you  make  of  it  ?'     '  We  sit  upon  it.' 

*  What  is  the  desk  for ;  what  use  do  we  make  of  that  ?' 
*  To  put  books  upon,  and  to  w^rite  on.' 

*  In  order  to  write,  you  must  put  your  book,  hand,  and  pen 
upon  the  desk.  So  you  may  say  shortly  that  the  desk  is  used 
to  lay  things  upon.  Now  tell  me  in  what  the  bench  and  the 
desk  are  unlike.'  ^  The  desk  is  higher  than  the  bench  ;  the 
the  top  of  the  desk  is  longer  and  broader  than  the  top  of  the 
bench ;  the  desk  is  heavier  than  the  bench ;  the  legs  are 
longer ;  it  contains  more  wood  in  it ;  and  it  is  made  for  a 
different  use.' 

These  answers  should  be  repeated,  first  by  some  of  the  best 
scholars,  and  then  by  the  whole  together,  and  then  by  some 
of  the  most  backward  scholars. 

'  Now  what  have  you  been  doing  ?'  '  We  have  seen  what 
can  be  said  of  a  desk  that  cannot  be  said  of  a  bench.' 

'  That  means  that  we  have  seen  in  what  the  desk  and  the 
bench  are  unlike.' 


3.  Practical  Lesson  for  Educators,  from  Salzman. 

[Teachers  w^ho  are  worthy  of  tlieir  office  will  feel  tliat  they 
need  '  Practical  Lessons '  no  less  tlian  their  pupils.  To  such 
we  need  make  no  apology  for  the  following,  extracted  firom  a 
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work  of  Salzman,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Philanthropic 
School  of  Education  in  Germany,  who  with  some  serious  de- 
fects combined  uncommon  excellences.] 

I  invite  every  worthy  young  man  to  enter  the  society  of 
educators.  Every  society  has  its  creeds  and  forms  of  admis- 
sion, and  those  who  wish  to  enter  this  will  not  think  it  strange 
that  I  propose  a  creed  for  their  assent.  Let  every  one  care- 
fully examine  himself,  whether  he  can,  with  his  whole  heart, 
believe  and  accept  it.  If  not,  he  is  unfit  to  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness of  education  witli  pleasure,  zeal,  and  effect. 

The  creed  is  short: — The  educator  must  seek  in  himself 
the  foundation  or  source  of  all  the  faults  and  defects  of  his 
pupils.  I  do  not  mean  that  all  these  really  arise  from  the  edu- 
cator :  I  only  say  that  he  must  seek  for  the  cause  in  himself 
As  soon  as  he  has  strength  and  impartiality  to  do  this,  he  is  in 
a  fair  way  to  become  a  good  educator.  It  is  .tlie  nature  of 
man  to  look  for  the  origin  of  all  disagreeable  things,  even  of  his 
own  faults,  out  of  himself.  We  find  traces  of  this  in  the  fall 
of  our  first  parents.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  the  educa- 
tor is  disposed  to  find  the  cause  of  the  faults  of  his  pupils  in 
something  besides  himself.  But  I  assume  it  as  a  fact,  that  the 
source  of  the  pupil's  faults  often  lies  in  the  educator,  and  not 
always  in  circumstances,  or  in  the  children. 

If  you  believe  iliat  the  cause  often  lies  in  the  educator,  I 
would  next  persuade  you  tliat  tliis  is  often  the  case  with  you. 
Have  you  never  remarked  that  the  children  who  are  disobedi- 
ent to  you  obey  others  willingly ;  or  that  the  same  pupils  that 
are  idle  with  you,  improve  with  odier  teachers  ?  If  you  have 
observed  this,  do  not  deceive  yourself,  but  acknowledge  that 
what  you  blame  in  your  pupils  is  your  own  fault.  Do  DOt  re- 
ply diat  you  have  performed  your  duty  conscientiously.  That 
may  be  ;  but  perhaps  you  do  not  yet  understand  how  to  man- 
age children. 

Perhaps  you  have  something  in  your  manner  which  is  re- 
pulsive, which  makes  the  children  shy  and  distrustful.  Per- 
haps you  want  animation.  Perhaps  your  method  of  instruction 
is  too  dry  and  abstract.  Have  you  never  remarked  that  the 
same  pupils  who  at  one  time  were  attentive  to  your  instructions 
and  obeyed  your  commands,  at  other  times  are  inattentive  and 
disobedient  ?  Is  not  this  a  proof  that  the  cause  of  tlieir  faults 
lies  in  you  ? 

*  I  do  not  understand,'  you  will  say,  '  how  this  follows.     Am 
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I  not  the  same  that  I  was  yesterday  ?  and  if  my  pupils  are  not 
the  same,  does  not  the  cause  lie  in  them  ?'  That  may  be  ;  but 
before  you  conclude  that  it  is  so,  examine  yourself  whether  you 
are  really  the  same  that  you  were  yesterday.  You  will  often 
find  that  you  are  quite  another  person.  Perhaps  you  are  suf- 
fering from  indigestion,  or  a  cold,  or  perhaps  some  disagreea- 
ble occurrence  has  disturbed  your  feelings,  or  you  have  read 
something  which  still  occupies  your  mind  and  prevents  your 
giving  your  whole  attention  to  your  business.  Either  of  tliese 
circumstances  may  make  you  quite  anotlier  man.  Yesterday 
you  came  to  your  children  witli  a  cheerful  heart  and  counte- 
nance. Your  manner  of  speaking  was  lively,  seasoned  now 
and  then  with  pleasantry.  Your  admonitions  were  gentle  and 
kind.  The  liveliness  of  your  pupils  made  you  happy.  But 
to-day,  alas !  you  are  no  more  the  same  man  you  were  yester- 
day. Your  soul  is  troubled ;  your  look  is  dark  and  repulsive ; 
your  admonitions  are  harsh,  and  the  waywardness  of  your  chil- 
dren provokes  you  to  anger.  Have  you  not  sometimes  per- 
ceived these  tilings  in  yourself?  If  so,  be  honest,  and  confess 
that  tlie  reason  why  your  pupils  are  not  so  good  as  tliey  were 
yesterday  is  in  you. 

I  expect  many  objections  against  my  creed.  Whoever  is 
satisfied  with  tlicse  objections,  will  easily  reject  any  otlier  ap- 
plications I  might  make  of  it.  I  fear  he  is  a  man  blmded  by 
self-esteem,  who  is  determined  never  to  be  in  the  wrong,  and 
would  radier  call  all  his  scholars  dunces  and  rogues  than  smite 
upon  his  own  breast  and  confess  tliat  he  has  been  in  fault. 
Such  a  man  is  unfit  for  an  educator.  But  remember  still,  that 
I  do  not  say  that  the  origin  of  every  fault  exists  in  the  educator, 
but  th^t  he  who  seeks  t/ie  cause  in  himself  will  find  it  much 
oftener  than  he  imagines^  and  that  he  who  neglects  to  do  thisj 
fails  in  the  first  duty  of  an  educator. 
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Claitical  Schooli. 


Aht.  IX. — Course  op  Studies  i»  the  Classical  Schools 
OF  Prussia  and  Bat  aria. 

The  studies  of  the  public  schools  in  GermBny  are  always 
assigned  according  to  hours,  and  pursued  with  great  regulari^'. 
The  followiDg  Tables,  extracted  from  Professor  Klump's  essay 
on  the  subject,  will  show  the  course  pursued  in  the  Classical 
Schools  of  Prus^a  and  Bavaria.  We  hope,  in  a  succeeding 
number,  to  insert  the  deuiled  account  of  the  Bavarian  Gym- 
nasia. 

It  is  |)ro)ier  to  remark,  tliai  Gymnastic  exercises  form  a  part 
of  tlie  regular  business  of  tliese  mstitutions,  at  appointed  liours. 
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INTELLIUliNCK. 

JHoiiw  n'raltuiin  Srwiinn/j.  — From  tlic  report  of  »  couimittee  oftliis 
institution,  pubTinhed  in  llic  Cliri^tinn  Advocate,  it  appears  that  it  waa 
founded  in  1(425.  It  in  believed  tii  liavc  been  the  first  iii  vhicb  manu- 
al labour  wasi  united  nitli  atudy,  witb  d  view  to  fiuiiish  tlie  poor 
with  an  education,  and  preserve  the  health  of  the  rich  wiiilc  engaged 
in  study.  The  number  of  atndents  haa  varied  with  the  season  of  the 
year  from  60  to  120.  About  fortyfive  of  the  Btudenta  have  been  con- 
Btantly  employed  iif  late  in  the  labouring;  departments,  and  it  appeani, 
from  the  experir>nce  of  Uiis  iniititution,  tjiat  an  industrious  younc;  [nan 
can  defray  a  large  portion  of  liis  exivenses  by  his  labours,  without  de- 
voting more  time  than  in  absolutely  nccesMiry  for  exercise.  That  it 
does  not  interfere  witli  intellectual  improvement,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  labouring  students  were  usually  among  the  beat  scholars. 

Two  courses  of  study  are  pursued  in  tliis  institution  ;  one  designed 
as  preparatory  for  college,  and  the  other  intended  to  give  a  thorough 
English  education,  at  the  same  time  furnishing  those  who  are  willing 
to  labour  with  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  or  one  of  the  mechanic 
arts.  The  course  of  study  is  three  years.  While  this  institution  is 
under  tlie  direction  of  members  of  tlie  Wcsleyan  society,  it  is  intend- 
ed that  their  religious  peculiarities  should  not  be  taught  in  it.  We 
regret  to  find  Uiat  it  labours  under  pecuniary  embarrassment  in  conse- 
quence of  tlie  erection  of  buildings ;  and  we  hope  that  public  liberali- 
ty will  not  only  relieve  the  trustee*  from  this  burden,  but  enable  them 
to  purchase  hooka  and  apparatus,  of  wliich  they  are  in  urgent  need. 

Pro/auorship  of  Edacalion.  —  We  arc  gratitied  to  see  that  a  pro- 
fessoriihip  of  cducotion  has  been  established  at  Washington  College, 
in  Western  Pennsylvania,  designeil  to  give  instruction  to  those  mo 
are  preparing  to  be  teachers.     We  hope  the  time  is  not  distant  when 
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it  will  be  deemed  as  important  to  furnish  the  students  of  our  colleges 
with  the  principles  which  should  guide  tliem  in  improving  the  mind 
and  hean,  which  almost  every  individual  will  be  called  to  do  as  a  pa- 
rent or  teacher,  as  of  those  wliich  prepare  them  to  act  upon  matter, 
or  to  acquire  wealth  or  honor. 

Dcuon  in  Greece,  —  The  Rev.  Jonas  King,  the  indefatigable  Ameri- 
can Missionary,  has  purchased  a  spot  of  ground  at  Athens,  upon  which 
he  is  to  establish  a  school  in  the  spring.  Mr  Brewer  has  a  flourishing 
school  at  Smyrna,  supported  by  the  benevolence  of  the  ladies  of  New 
Haven.    The  school  of  Dr  Kerch,  at  Lyra,  contains  300  pupils. 

Instruction  of  Teachers.  —  At  Miss  Grant's  school  for  females  at 
Ipswich,  Mass.,  which  is  devoted,  during  the  winter,  mainly,  or  at 
least  very  particularly,  to  the  instruction  of  teachers,  tliere  are  120 
pupils,  about  half  of  whom  have  been  heretofore  employed  as  teachers. 

Alf^thraic  Problems.  —  We  understand  that  Mr  F.  J.  Grund  of  tlus 
city,  favorably  known  to  tlie  public  as  the  author  of  a  text  book  on 
Geometry,  is  about  publishing  a  collection  of  Algebraic  Problems  for 
Uie  use  of  schools.  It  is  cliiefly  to  be  a  translation  from  a  valuable 
work. 

The  problems  which  involve  Arithmetical  processes  will  be  adapted 
to  the  American  currency.  It  will  also  contain  additional  problems 
on  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions ;  on  the  theory  of  the  greatest  com- 
mon division,  and  finding  of  Prime  Factors.  The  original  itself  abounds 
with  problems  on  the  various  Algebraic  combinations,  particularly  on 
radicals  (irrational  and  imaginary  quantities) ;  Combinations,  Permu- 
tations, and  Variations ;  Formulse  and  examples  for  Arithmetic  and 
Geometric  scries ;  Equations  for  one  and  more  unknown  quantities  of 
the  2d  and  3d  degree. 

In  addition  to  all  these,  there  will  be  about  200  questions,  which 
lead  to  different  equations  of  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  degree,  involving  one 
and  more  unknown  quantities  with  their  solutions  and  generalization ; 
and  may  therefore  be  easily  introduced  in  schools. 

Health  of  Students.  —  The  Biblical  Repository  recently  established 
at  Andover,  contains  a  very  interesting  article  on  the  German  Univer- 
sities, written  by  the  editor.  Professor  Robinson,  in  which  the  writer 
remarks,  that  although  the  German  literati  are  laborious  students,  and 
although  they  eat  and  drink  like  other  men,  yet  our  fashionable  dis- 
ease, dyspepsia,  is  almost  unknown  among  them.  He  mentions  as 
circumstances  which  may  help  to  explain  this,  1.  That  the  Germans 
are  inured  to  studious  habits  from  childhood ;  2.  that  they  use  less 
animal  food ;  and  3.  that  they  enter  more  cordially  into  the  enjoy- 
ments of  their  hours  of  relaxation. 

School  Conventions.  —  During  tlie  autunm.  State  Conventions  for  the 
improvement  of  Common  Schools  were  held  in  Maine,  Vermont,  Con- 
necticut and  New  York,  as  well  as  Massachusetts,  which  appear  to 
have  called  fortli  much  interest  on  this  subject  The  pressure  of  other 
matter  has  obliged  us  to  omit  articles  we  had  prepared  concerning 
them. 

AVir  York  Convention.  —  A  State  Convention  of  the  friends  of  Ed- 
ucation was  held  at  Utica  on  the  13th  of  January.    Rev.  Pres.  Davis, 
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of  Hamilton  College,  prcdidcd.  Dclogatefi  wore  present  from  22 
counties.  Committees  were  appointed  to  conBider  and  report  upon 
various  practical  subjects :  those  rc'ports  will  probably  be  published. 
Addresdf's  were  made  by  Mr  liulbrook  and  by  l*rof.  Yates.  The 
subject,  in  tlie  latter  case,  was  the  study  of  Civil  and  Municipal  Law 
in  common  schools,  —  a  subject  to  which  the  publication  of  tlie  Polit- 
ical (Hitss  Book  hiis  called  considerable  attention.  After  attending  to 
these  discussions,  the  Convention  resolved  itself  into  a  State  Lyceinn, 
adopting  a  constitution  and  electing  olficers.  It  is  to  meet  annually. 
Mr  Ilolbrook  was  appointed  agent  of  the  Lyceum  to  visit  the  several 
counties  of  the  state  for  tJie  purpose  of  organizing  County  Lyceums. 
A  resolution  was  also  adopted,  calling  a  National  Convention  of  the 
friends  of  Education  in  New  York  city,  the  first  Wednesday  in  May  next. 
We  consider  these  as  measures  of  tlie  highest  uuportance,  and 
especially  the  last ;  and  we  hope  it  will  he  met  promptly  and  second- 
ed cordially  by  other  bodies  devoted  to  tliis  object. 

Ontida  InstHiUe.  —  Tliis  institution  is  established  at  Whitesborough, 
N.  Y.,  and  is  a  Manual  Labour  Seminary.  Fortytwo  young  men 
earned,  during  the  last  year,  a  sum  equal  to  tJie  amount  of  tlieir 
board,  which  at  a  little  more  than  one  dollar  a  week,  amounts  to  $(2000. 
All  the  other  expenses  for  instruction,  room-rent,  fuel,  and  contingen- 
cies, amount  to  ^28  a  year.  The  acconuiiodatinns  are  now  limited, 
and  it  is  said  in  the  Report  of  the  Teachers  that  five  hundred  appli- 
cant"*, during  the  last  year,  were  refused  admission  for  want  of  room. 
The  trustees  now  projjose  erecting  buildings  to  accommodate  one 
hundred.  The  trustees  have  also  established  a  Theological  Depart- 
ment, and  have  elected  the  Rev.  N.  S.  S.  Bcman,  of  Troy,  Professor. 

jVew  York  •African  Free  School,  —  Mr  C.  i\  Andrews,  teacher  of 
tliis  school,  has  published  a  valuable  account  of  its  origin  and  progress, 
together  witli  interesting  specimens  of  tlie  original  composition  by 
the  pupils  under  his  care.  From  his  statements  tlie  following  facts 
are  gathered. 
^  The  first  African  free  school  in  New  York  was  founded  in  1787. 
Only  about  forty  pupils  at  first  attended,  but  in  17SH  a  female  teacher 
was  employed  to  instruct  the  girls,  and  tlie  school  appeared  to  promise 
increased  usefVdness.  For  nearly  twenty  years  the  number  of  schol- 
ars continued  to  vary  from  forty  to  sixty  ;  but  the  introduction  of  the 
monitorial  system  in  1809  improved  the  condition  of  tlie  scliool,  and 
added  much  to  the  number  of  pupils.  About  700  pupils  are  now  at- 
tached to  this  institution,  and  tlie  building  appropriated  to  tlie  use  of 
tlio  boys'  department  *  is  of  brick,  two  stones  high,  75  by  JV>  feet, 
standing  on  a  lot  of  ground  50  feet  wide  by  100  deep,  fronting  on 
Mulberry  street,  and  will  contain  500  scholars.' 

Monitorial  Schools  in  Europe,  —  From  the  25t]i  Report  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society,  it  appears  that  Monitorial  Schools  are 
increasing  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  In  Belgium,  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, Noni'ay  and  Russia,  the  governments  have  taken  measures  to 
introduce  tliem  generally.  More  tlian  ;tt)  have  for  some  time  been  in 
operation  in  Tuscany.  The  Duke  of  Lucca  has  introduced  them.  By 
a  singular  departure  from  its  general  policy,  even  tlie  government  of 
Naples  luus  established  20  in  the  island  of  Sicily  and  proposes  to  tbmi 
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them  in  every  parish.  The  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  con- 
tinues to  devote  itself  most  zealously  to  the  propagation  of  this  system 
at  home  and  abroad,  uniting  with  it  constanlly  the  introduction  of 
suitable  extracts  from  tlie  Scriptures,  witliou^  note  or  comment  —  and 
thus  diffusing  ntora^  mid  intdUciual  light  together — the  only  course 
of  safety  or  consistency.  They  have  constantly  a  number  of  persons 
in  training  as  teachers,  and  at  tlieir  last  anniversary  they  had  under 
their  care  twenty  Arab  youth,  sent  to  England  for  education  by  tlie 
Pacha  of  Egypt.  This  society  and  the  National  School  Society,  on 
the  system  of  Bell,  are  vying  with  each  other  in  extending  the  bene- 
fits of  tlie  system  tliroughout  England.  It  appears  also  tliat  new 
schools  of  industry  on  the  plan  of  that  established  by  the  benevolent 
Friend,  William  Allen,  are  forming  under  the  auspices  of  tlie  British 
Society. 

EduccUitm  in  France.  —  Of  283,822  young  men  enrolled  in  France 
in  1827,  157,510  could  neither  read  nor  Avritc,  and  13,791  could  not 
write  ;  leaving  about  100,000,  or  only  one  thirds  who  were  able  both 
to  read  and  write.  By  estimates  made  a  few  years  since,  two  thirds 
of  the  population  of  that  country  arc  destitute  of  elomcntaiy  in- 
struction. 

Sandwich  fslnn^s,  —  The  population  of  theqo  islands  is  estimated  at 
from  140  to  180,000.  From  tlio  bist  report  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  it  appears  tliat  tliere  are  not  less  tlian  45,000  persons, 
or  one  in  Uiree  of  tlie  whole  population,  under  instruction  in  the 
schools  under  tlieir  care. 

Scientific  Tracts,  JVos,  4  if  5.  —  The  publication  of  Uiis  series  goes 
regularly  forward.  No.  5  is  on  the  eye,  by  Dr  J.  V.  C.  Smitli.  The 
subject  is  very  fully  illustrated  by  cuts. 

Library  of  Education.  —  The  first  volume  of  this  work  lias  appeared. 
It  promises  well.  We  shall  probably  have  occasion  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  it  hereailer. 


NOTICES. 
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First  Book  of  Gox)graphy.  By  Samuel  Worcester.  18mo.  pp.l>2 

Tills  is  among  the  best  Introductions  to  Geography  which  we  have  ae$n. 
It  contains  no  striking  peculiarities,  and  we  think  tlie  selection  and  arrange- 
ment are  not  always  the  best.  But  the  style  is  easy  and  foniilior ;  the  trav- 
els are  conducted  m  a  lively  and  interesting  manner  ;  and  the  illustrations 
and  remarks  are  happily  adapted  to  tlie  infantile  mind.  The  work  is  gene- 
rally well  executed,  and  will  be  an  acceptable  present  to  our  infant  and  pri- 
mary schools. 

The  Fourth  Class  Book,  containing  Lessons  on  Reading  for 
the  Younger  Classes  in  Schools.  Second  Edition.    ISmo.  pp.  136. 

Address  on  the  Expediency  and  Duty  of  Adopting  the  Bible 
as  a  Class  Book,  in  every  scheme  of  Education,  from  the  Primary 
School  to  the  University :  delivered  at  Columbia,  S.  C.  in  the  Pres- 
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bytcrian  Church,  on  the  4th  of  Dec.  1829,  before  the  Richland 
Sctiool. 

Oration,  d(;livered  before  the  Connecticut  Alpliaof  the  Phi  Beta 
Kapi>a  Society,  on  the  7tli  of  Sept.  IS^fd. 

These  hiffhlv  intereetin^  pamphlets  are  from  the  pen  of  the  Hon.  T.  S. 
Grimko,  of  Cliarleston,  South  Carolina;  a  gentleman  well  known  aM  nn 
ornament  to  the  legiil  profession,  and  as  a  scholar  deeply  read  in  ancient  and 
modern  literature. 

The  great  principle  which  he  endeavors  to  estahiiah  in  the  first  of  these 
addresses,  is,  that  on  the  grounds  of  duty  and  usefulnesis,  *  tlu.  liiblr  ouvht 
to  be  a  prominent  and  nerer  erasins^  part  of  all  edueatiim  from  the  primtiry 
school  to  the  vnirersity."  He  regards  its  cautious  exclusion  from  our  plans 
of  education  as  an  extraordinary  solecism,  hoth  as  it  respects  taste  and  reli- 
gious feelinjj,  and  ascribes  its  orimn,  in  j>art.  to  the  prohibition  of  the  Bible 
to  the  laity  in  tlie  Catholic  church  ;  and  in  part  to  the  sectarian  spirit  which 
followed  the  reformation,  and  led  to  the  too  exclusive  use  of  catechisms 
and  confessions  in  place  of  the  Bible.  He  fears  tliat  one  cause  of  the  pre.s- 
ent  neglect,  is,  that '  each  values  his  peculiar  sect,  more  than  liis  common 
religion  ;  pnd  his  own  confess?ion  and  articles,  more  than  the  common  stand- 
ard —  the  Bible.'  He  believes  that  so  far  from  producing  a  sectarian  influ- 
ence, tlie  study  of  the  Bible  as  a  text  book  would  have  a  decided  tendency 
to  counteract  this,  *  by  teaching  insensibly,  but  indelibly,  experimentally 
though  not  tlieoretically,  that  Christianity  is  above  all  sects,  and  tlie  Bible 
above  all  creeds  and  confessions.' 

He  complains,  that  by  excluding  the  Bible  as  a  classic  from  our  schools 
and  colleges,  *  the  Pagans  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  left  to  form  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  CuKisTW^  youth.'  While  he  does  not  projwse  to  pass  the 
same  sentence  of  banishment  upon  the  classics,  he  wishes  to  see  them  re- 
duced '  from  the  rank  of  masters  to  that  of  servants  of  the  Bible,  in  tlie 
education  of  Christian  children.' 

In  his  second  address  he  considers  the  claims  of  the  Bible  as  a  literary 
production,  and  maintains  tliat  *  it  is  the  only  suitable  and  best  Test  Book  of 
Duty  J  ('srfulness  and  Utiraturr^  and  the  purest  and  richest  fountain  of  sound 
valuable  knowled^e^  of  taste,  and  of  stulcy  as,  in  fact,  the  true  standard  of 
taste,  from  its  bemg  *  the  only  oritrinai,  pure,  and  inrrhaustible  fountain  of 
thought: 

We  are  nrratified  to  learn  that  what  the  author  has  published  at  different 
times,  on  tins  and  kindred  topics,  is  sixm  to  appear,  collected  in  a  small  vol- 
ume. We  hope  it  will  be  in  the  hands  of  all  the  friends  of  education,  and  we 
are  persuaded  tlie  richness  of  thought  and  beauty  of  style  which  distinguish 
these  addresses,  cannot  fail  to  gratiTv  those  Avho  regard  tliem  merely  as  litera- 
ry productions.  We  intend  herealter  to  notice  tJiem  more  at  length  on  our 
Mfes ;  and  however  we  may  differ  from  Mr  Grimke  in  some  of  his  pecu- 
liar views,  we  think  they  demand  the  most  serious  consideration  ;  and  that 
tlie  main  principle  in  regard  to  tlie  study  of  the  Bible  is  capable  of  being 
supported  by  the  most  convincing  arguments,  and  worthy  of  being  adopted 
by  every  Christian  community. 

Atlas  to  Fowle's  Goocrraphy,  comprising  nine  Maps.  4to. 

Modern  Practical  Geography,  on  the  plan  of  Pestalozzi.  By 
WiLLi.\M  B.  Fowi.K,  Teacher'of  the  Monitorial  School,  Boston. 
Third  Edition.  Boston.  Lincoln  &  Edinands.  18:}0.  18nio. 
pp.  162. 

This  Atlas  is  among  the  most  correct  and  neatlv  executed  which  hav^ 
yet  been  published,  and  has  a  large  and  valuable  map  of  the  world  on  the 
polar  projection. 
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The  little  work  for  which  it  is  prepared,  consists  of  a  series  of  questions, 
designed  to  aid  in  the  study  of  Uie  maps,  with  notes  to  illustrate  and  ex- 
plain them  when  there  is  obscurity.  We  Uiink  H  will  suggest  many  valu- 
able ideas  to  teachers ;  and  we  presume  will  be  found  yery  useful  in  moni- 
torial schools. 

The  Political  Class  Book,  intended  to  Instruct  the  Higher  Classes 
in  Schools  in  the  orign,  nature,  and  use  of  Political  Power,  by  Wil- 
liam R.  SuLLiTAN,  Counsellor  at  Law  j  with  an  Appendix  upon 
Studies  for  Practical  Men,  with  Notices  of  Books  suited  to  their 
use.     By  G.  B.  Emerson.     Second  Edition.   12ino.  pp.  190. 

There  is  unquestionably  no  country  on  the  globe,  in  which  the  govern- 
ment, both  in  its  original  constitution,  and  in  its  subsequent  measures,  is  so 
extensively  studied  and  understood  amon^  the  people,  as  in  our  own.  It  is 
surprising  that  knowledge  on  these  subjects  has  so  extensively  prevailed, 
when  there  have  been  no  elementary  hooks.  Every  generation,  as  it  comes 
upon  the  stage,  has  been  obliged  to  learn  by  the  floating  intelligence  of 
newspapers  and  conversation  ;  acquiring  by  little  and  little,  and  in  a  most 
irregular  and  unsystematic  manner,  the  knowledge  which  ou£rht  to  have 
been  presented  in  a  metliodical  form,  in  early  education.  The  Political 
Class  book  supplies  the  want.  The  very  favorable  reception  which  the  first 
edition  has  received,  proves  that  tiie  want  was  extensive.  The  standing  of 
the  authors  might  be  considered  as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  character  of 
the  work  as  to  its  execution  ;  in  addition  to  this,  however,  it  has,  we  believe, 
been  universally  approved  thus  far  by  tlie  public.  The  work  ought  not  only 
to  bo  a  text  book  for  all  the  higher  schools,  but  a  manual  for  every  family. 
No  one  but  a  professed  lawyer  can  read  it  without  acquiring  much  useful 
knowledge,  and  what  is  of  much  greater  consequence,  having  all  his  former 
floating  ideas  on  this  subject  jncthodiscd,  arranged,  and  fixed. 

A  System  of  School  Geography ;  chiefly  derived  from  Malte- 
Brun,  and  arranged  according  to  the  Inductive  Plan  of  Instruction. 
By  S.  Griswold  Goodrich.  Hartford,  II.  &  F.  I.  Huntington. 
18:W.     18mo.  pp.  320. 

This  work  exceeds  any  of  the  kind  we  have  seen,  in  the  beauty  of  its 
execution;  and  while  we  think  it  has  serious  defects  as  a  school  book,  the 
engravings,  and  tlie  general  appearance  of  the  work,  reflect  the  highest 
credit  on  the  imagination  and  taste  of  the  author,  the  skill  of  tlie  designers 
and  artists,  and  the  enterprise  of  the  publishers.  We  cordially  wish  success 
to  this  bold  attack  on  the  spirit  of  parsimony  which  spends  without  hesita- 
tion for  the  food  which  pampers  the  appetite,  and  the  dress  which  cherishes 
the  vanity  of  childhood,  but  almost  refuses  to  pay  for  that  neatness  and 
beauty  in  a  book  of  instruction  which  not  only  give  a  child  equal  pleasure, 
but  promote  his  improvement  and  cultivate  his  taste. 

The  general  plan  of  the  work  is  that  which  was  described  in  the  Journal 
of  Education  for  IfT^?,  and  has  long  been  familiar  to  our  best  teachers, —  to 
begin  at  homeland  proceed  on  tlie  inductive  system; — and  though  we  think 
it  is  not  comjiletely  executed,  it  is  carried  farther  than  in  any  preceding 
work  in  this  country.  The  author  has  also  adopted  the  plan,  first  introduced 
in  the  Rudiments  of  Geography,  of  mingling  questions  with  the  text ;  of 
interspersing  travels  on  the  map,  wliich  are  rendered  highly  interesting ; 
and  01  employing  a  series  of  engravings  as  a  part  of  the  course  of  mstruciianj 
and  not  as  a  mere  appendage^  as  has  been  done  by  Goldsmith  and  otliers. 
As  was  mentioned  in  cfetniling  the  practice  of  a  teacher,  in  a  former  number, 
(Sept.  1H30,  p.  104,)  we  consider  engravings  as  legitimate  subjects  of  ques- 
tions and  description  aa  maps. 
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In  seeking  to  ayoid  the  compendions  style  of  most  of  our  School  Creogra- 
phies,  we  think  Mr  Goodrich  has  srone  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  accu- 
mulated a  mass  of  information  which  is  entirely  beyond  the  graap  of  the 
pupil.  If  it  be  designed  for  younger  scholars,  tliere  is  too  much;  if  for 
tliose  who  are  advanced,  it  needs  more  arrangement.  We  tliink  also  there 
are  some  statements  not  tlie  most  appropriate  in  a  work  designed  for  chil- 
dren ;  but  we  presume  tliat  in  a  second  edition  the  work  will  be  materially 
improved  in  tliese  respects.  The  Atlas  is  handsomely  executed,  and  con- 
tains, in  addition  to  the  usual  maps,  a  number  of  tables;  a  chart  of  compar- 
ative magnitudes,  exhibited  in  squares,  on  the  plan  adopted  in  several 
European  works;  a  picture  of  tlie  world,  in  some  respects  an  improvement 
upon  those  which  have  gone  before  it,  and  tlie  hemispheres  on  two  projec- 
tions, so  engraved  that  they  can  be  placed  opposite  to  each  other, —  a  plan 
which,  as  we  have  formerly  mentioned,  we  tliink  very  useful  in  aiding  the 
ponceptions  of  the  pupil.  The  author  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware 
that  the  polar  projrctions  and  the  views  of  the  oceans  have  l>eeii  em- 
ployed by  others.  His  orijLrinality  of  tiion^rht  and  conception  are  strikingly 
exhibited  in  various  parts  of  the  work.  His  style  is  animated  and  pleasing  ; 
and  we  tliink  this  book  is  entitled  to  high  praisr,  botli  for  its  plan  and  exe- 
cution. 

The  Children's  Robinson  Crusoe.  By  a  Lady.  Embellished 
with  Cuts.     Boston.     12nio.   pp.  367. 

If  tlie  claims  of  public  benefactors  are  to  be  estimated  by  the  amount  of 
enjoyment  which  they  procure  for  tlieir  fellow-beings,  the  name  of  Alexander 
Selkirk  may  almost  rank  with  those  of  Columbus  or  Washington,  and  his  fa- 
mous shipwreck  may  stand  classed  with  the  most  important  events  which  are 
celebrated  in  history.  If  we  estimate  tlie  sum  total  of  the  childish  delight 
which  this  story,  in  its  many  forms,  and  in  various  languages,  has  carried  to 
thousands  and  thousands  of  firesides,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  the  asser- 
tion. The  present  edition  of  this  work  is  designed  to  conform  generallv 
to  the  original  De  Foe.  Robinson  is  represented  as  a  model  of  moral  excel- 
lence, as  well  as  the  hero  of  a  tale,  and  tlie  whole  is  well  calculated  to  afford 
moral  and  intellectual  instruction  as  well  as  entertainment. 

A  recent  edition  of  Robinson  Crusoe  has  been  published  in  England,  in 
which  a  whole  Swiss  family  are  supposed  to  be  wrecked.  This  opens  the 
field  for  a  great  variety  of*^  incident  and  adventure,  and  by  the  progress  of 
this  faiiuly  in  their  various  plans,  the  advances  of  society  in  arts  and  refine- 
ment are  happily  illustrated. 

Manual  of  Classical  Literature. 

A  work  with  this  title  is  now  preparing  for  the  press,  from  the  German 
of  J.  J.  Esrhenburg,  with  additions  and  improvements,  by  the  Rev.  C.  Fred. 
Cruse.  This  work  consists  of  five  distinct  parts,  embracing  all  that  belongs 
to  the  general  study  of  the  Archiroloiry,  Literature,  Mythology  and  Anti- 
quities of  (treece  and  Rome ;  to  which  will  be  added  auouier  part  on 
Hebrew  Antiquities,  by  the  translator. 

A  Manual  of  the  Scionccjs ;  or  a  Systematic  Abstract  of  the 

Nature,  Objects,  Com[)rehcnsion  and  Connexion  of  the  Sciences, 

together  with  the  Select  Literature  of  each  Department.     Also 

from  the  Gorman  of  Eschenburg  by  the  same. 

Works  of  this  kind  are  very  much  wanted  as  guides  to  the  student ;  and 
from  a  sliijht  examination,  us  well  as  fnuii  the  reputation  of  the  author  and 
tlie  ability  of  the  translator,  we  are  persuaded  they  will  constitute  a  valua- 
ble addition  to  our  small  stock  of  books  which  deserve  the  name  of  Manuals. 
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Art.  L — Sketches  op  rfoFWYL.     Letter  XI. 

Physical  Education, 

My  Dear  Friend  —  In  a  former  letter  I  observed  to  you 
that  the  leading  principle  of  Fellenberg's  system  of  education 
is,  to  develope  aU  the  faculties^  physiccul  intellectual^  and  moral, 
and  to  endeavor  to  train  and  unite  them  into  one  harmonious 
system. 

Physical  education  occupies  a  most  important  place  in  the 
system  of  Hofwyl.  Its  object  is  to  secure  that  vigor  of  body 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  performance  of  other  duties,  ana 
that  permanent  strength  of  constitution,  unthout  which  there  is 
Utile  hope  of  happiness  or  usefulness.  It  is  justly  regarded  as 
the  basis  of  success  in  other  branches  of  education  —  the  only 
means  of  ensuring  to  the  pupil  the  power  of  employmg,  in 
future  life,  the  acquisitions  which  he  makes  at  so  great  an  ex- 
pense of  time  and  labour.  For  those  who  have  not  felt  the 
sad  evidence  of  this,  in  years  of  debility,  it  is  sufficient  to  point 
to  the  numbers  of  literary  men  who  are  annually  obliged  to 
abandon  their  pursuits,  either  partially  or  entirely,  because  the 
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body  is  incapable  of  sustaining  the  mind  in  its  eiSbrts.  They 
need  only  observe  the  multitudes  of  otliers,  who,  with  ample 
intellectual  preparations,  maintain  witli  difficulty  an  artificial 
and  })ainful  existence,  and  whose  physical  debility  prevents 
them  from  exploring;  depths  of  science,  and  soaruig  to  heights 
of  speculation,  which  they  f(»el  to  be  w  itliin  their  grasp,  but 
pant  in  vain  to  reach. 

This  object  was  of  course  a  prominent  one  witli  Fellenberg 
in  the  choice  of  a  situation.  Entirely  removed  from  the  un- 
healtliy  uifluences  of  a  large  town,  Hofwyl  is  situated  upon  an 
elevation  which  is  swept  by  every  wind.  Its  absolute  height 
'above  the  level  of  tlie  sea  is  about  1600  feet.  The  cold  is 
severe  in  winter,  and  tlie  climate  has  that  variable  character 
which  belongs  to  every  elevated  region.  Such  a  situation  may 
not  be  favorable  for  those  who  have  come  to  maturity  under  a 
milder  sky ;  but  1  am  inclined  to  believe  tliat  it  is  best  adapted 
to  form  a  constitution  capable  of  resisting  tlie  frequent  and 
rapid  changes  of  most  countries  in  the  temperate  zone.  The 
pupils  are  accustomed  to  go  out  in  all  weatliers  bareheaded ; 

1  seldom  saw  an  overcoat  used ;  and  yet  they  enjoy  vigorous 
and  almost  uninterrupted  healtli,  w^ith  the  exception  of  those 
little  indispositions  belonging  to  every  cold  climate.  A  na- 
tive of  the  French  West  Indies  arrived  there  durmg  my  res- 
idence, who  had  many  symptoms  of  a  pubnonary  complaint. 
It  was  not  without  many  apprehensions  that  I  saw  him  placed 
in  the  Agricultural  School,  partaking  of  its  homely  fare  and  ac- 
commodations, in  a  severe  season.  I  saw  him  two  years  after- 
wards, with  a  countenance  indicatuig  comparative  health,  and 
a  frame  possessing  a  good  share  of  vigor. 

The  principal  means  of  physical  education  employed,  may  be 
reduced  to pvre  air,  a  suitable  diet,  regular  exercise  and  repose, 
and  the  proper  distribution  of  time.  In  the  Agricuhiu-al  School, 
the  very  nature  of  the  establishment  furnishes  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. In  the  higher  schools,  artificial  means  must  be  provided 
to  counteract  an  artificial  excess  of  intellectual  life,  in  order  tliat 
the  rich  may  enjoy  an  equal  opportunity  to  secure  the  first  bless- 
ings of  this  life. 

Every  method  is  employed  to  induce,  and  even  to  compel  the 
pupils  to  spend  much  of  their  time  in  the  open  air.  Extensive 
play  grounds  —  small  garden  spots  appropriated  to  their  use  — 
a  collection  of  all  the  implements  for  labour  and  amusement, 
both  for  winter  and  summer  —  a  wood  which  serves  as  a  re- 
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treat  in  the  hot  season,  and  in  which  they  often  receive  their 
lessons  in  natural  history  and  the  habit  of  observing  and  de- 
scribing the  objects  diey  see  —  all  serve  as  means  and  motives 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  open  air.  A  very  large  riding  school 
serves  as  a  place  for  exercise  in  bad  weather.  TTiey  are  also 
as  absolutely  required  to  leave  their  rooms  and  occupations  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  relaxation,  as  to  be  present  during  the  hours 
of  study.  Indisposition  is  tlie  only  excuse  admissible  in  eitlier 
case. 

But  no  less  care  is  taken  on  a  subject  too  often  neglected, 
but  even  perhaps  more  important.  I  mean  in  providing  for 
the  purity  of  the  air  in  the  rooms  where  they  study  and  sleepy 
and  in  which,  agreeably  to  the  present  modes  ot  education, 
they  must  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  tw^entyfour  hours.  The 
dormitories  and  rooms  for  study  and  for  recreation  are  large 
and  airy  to  a  degree  which  would  usually  be  deemed  luxurious. 
They  are  thrown  open  when  tlie  pupils  are  absent  from  diem, 
and  die  most  scrupulous  neatness  is  preserved,  that  nodiing  may 
be  suffered  to  taint  die  air.  During  w^inter  Uiey  are  warmed 
by  eardien  stoves,  widi  tubs  for  heated  air,  w^iich  preserve  a 
moderate,  but  uniform  and  agreeable  temperature  ;  and  do  not 
admit  that  alternate  and  excessive  heating  and  cooling,  which  are 
connected  with  the  ordinary  methods  of  warming  apartments. 
Above  all,  there  is  none  of  that  wretched  economy  which  sac- 
rifices health  and  vigor  of  constitution,  to  calculations  of  space 
and  convenience ;  or  to  the  mercenary  plan  of  collecting  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  pupils  in  a  small  space. 

Letter  XII. 

Exercise  —  Distribution  of  T\me. 

My  Dear  Friend — In  my  last  I  mentioned  the  external 
means  employed  to  promote  die  physical  vigor  of  the  pupils  of 
Hofwyl.  But,  as  in  all  odier  cases,  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the 
individual  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers,  are  the  only  means  of 
securing  their  healthy  and  vigorous  developement ;  and  the  best 
climate,  die  purest  air,  and  the  most  perfect  diet,  are  insufficient 
to  give  health  to  the  inactive.  Every  means  is  therefore  e^n- 
ployed  to  maintain  habits  of  vigorous  bodily  exercise. 

Careful  and  ample  provision  is  made  for  encouraging  volun- 
tary exercise. 

The  requisite  instruments  for  various  active  games  are  con- 
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stantly  furnidhed,  and  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  pupils,  as 
regularly  as  the  means  of  intellectual  improvement  and  amuse- 
ment. 

To  connect  exercise  as  much  as  possible  with  habits  of 
industry,  each  pupil,  who  is  capable  of  such  a  task,  is  provid- 
ed with  a  small  portion  of  ground  to  be  cultivattd  as  a  gar- 
den, whose  fruits  afford  him  a  reward  and  at  the  same  time  an 
encouragement  for  foresight,  labour,  and  perseverance.  A 
workshop <f  well  furnished  with  tools  and  materials  for  cabinet 
workj  under  the  direction  of  a  master  workman,  enables  those 
who  are  disposed  to  occupy  themselves  in  this  manner,  to  ac- 
quire a  kind  of  skill  always  useful  m  life,  and  to  manufacture 
many  litde  articles  of  convenience  or  taste. 

But  in  addition  to  this,  gymnastic  exercises  form  a  part  of 
he  regular  business  of  every  day.  They  consist  in  leaping, 
climbing,  pulling,  hanging  to  a  beam,  pulling  a  rope,  climbing 
a  ladder,  running,  swimming,  fcc.  They  are  graduated  accord- 
ing to  the  age.  At  first  they  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  devel- 
ope  only  the  activity  of  the  limbs ;  and  subsequendy,  such  as 
call  forth  the  strength.  They  are  varied  in  every  mode  adapt- 
ed to  develope  the  muscles ;  to  habituate  them  to  active  and 
rapid  movements,  to  accustom  the  body  to  maintain  itself  in  all 
posidons,  and  to  give  strength  to  the  organs  of  respiration. 
They  tend  thus  to  render  the  constitution  more  vigorous.  They 
prepare  the  body  for  those  violent  exertions  wliich  danger 
sometimes  renders  necessary;  and  for  resisting  those  violent 
shocks  which  fi*equendy  occur,  and  which  may  prove  fatal  to  a 
feeble  frame.  But  they  are  especially  important  in  teaching 
the  pupil  how  to  estimate  his  own  strength,  to  know  how  far  he 
may  safely  venture,  and  what  he  cannot  safely  attempt.  These 
exercises  take  place  in  the  open  air  when  the  weather  is  fine ; 
and  at  other  times  in  the  spacious  riding  school  which  I  have 
described  as  devoted  to  this  object.  Fencing  and  dancing  are 
connected  with  them,  or  employed  in  their  place,  according  to 
the  necessities  of  the  individud,  or  the  wishes  of  his  parents ; 
but  are  all  pursued  under  constant  superintendence,  and  with 
frequent  examination  of  tiieir  influence  upon  each  individual. 
Agreeably  to  the  laws  of  Switzerland,  the  pupils  of  the  Agri- 
cultural School  are  taught  military  exercises  every  month; 
and  during  the  summer  die  pupils  of  the  Scientific  School  have 
weekly  drills  of  die  same  kind. 

Bathing  is  also  deemed  of  great  importance  in  the  physical 
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treatment  of  boys.  To  guard  against  the  enfeebling  effects  of 
streams  and  lakes,  heated  by  the  sun,  a  large  batli  has  been 
constructed,  which  is  continually  kept  cool  by  KJet  cTeau  flow- 
ing from  a  neighboring  spring.  In  tliis,  the  pupils  usually  bathe 
twice  a  day  during  tlie  summer.  A  large  bath  of  brick,  lined 
with  water  cement,  ten  or  twelve  feet  square,  in  one  of  the 
principal  buildings,  is  heated  for  warm  badiing  during  the  win- 
ter, when  this  is  deemed  advisable. 

An  annual  pedestrian  journey  in  tlie  mountains  of  Switzer- 
land forms  an  important  supplement  to  these  means  of  improv- 
ing llie  bodily  strength.  The  pupils  are  divided  into  parties, 
each  under  the  charge  of  one  of  their  teachers.  The  length 
and  nature  of  tlie  journey,  the  daily  distance  to  be  travelled, 
and  other  circumstances,  are  proportioned  to  the  age  and  vigor 
of  the  party.  Each  one  who  is  able,  carries  his  own  stock  of 
clothing  in  a  knapsack ;  and  they  are  taught  to  content  them- 
selves with  the  humble  lodgings  and  scanty,  coarse  fare,  which 
a  numerous  party  must  often  meet  with  in  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland.  Some  means  of  conveyance  is  generally  provid- 
ed for  the  occasional  relief  of  those  whose  strength  is  not  equal 
to  that  of  their  companions,  or  for  the  knapsacks  of  those  who 
are  too  much  fatigued  to  carry  them. 

The  distribution  of  time  is  also  made  with  careful  reference 
to  the  healthy  developement  of  the  system. 

No  lesson  continues  more  than  an  hour,  and  an  interval  of 
ten  minutes  is  allowed  between  the  lessons,  in  which  the  pupils 
traverse  the  buildings,  and  find  tliat  momentary  relaxation  of 
mind  and  body,  which  enables  them  to  return  with  new  vigor 
to  their  task. 

The  lessons  are  so  arranged,  especially  with  the  younger 
pupils,  that  the  same  kind  of  exertion  shall  not  be  continued  too 
long.  An  hour  of  music,  labour,  or  play,  is  interposed  between 
occupations  of  a  more  serious  kind.  Two  hours  of  gymnastic 
exercises  are  also  so  arranged  as  to  furnish  mental  relaxation, 
as  well  as  invigoration  of  body.  Care  is  also  taken  to  occupy 
the  morning,  when  the  mind  is  fresh,  with  those  studies  which 
require  the  greatest  intellectual  eflbrt.  The  afternoon,  when 
the  mind  and  body  are  both  in  some  degree  wearied,  and  ren- 
dered less  active  by  the  effects  of  the  principal  meal,  is  devot- 
ed to  writing,  drawing,  music,  and  the  lighter  branches  of  study. 
In  this  way,  not  only  is  the  bodily  health  promoted,  but  greater 
success  in  study  is  secured. 
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The  hours  and  duration  of  sleep  are  regulated  according  to 
the  age  and  necessity  of  the  pupil,  as  indicated  by  the  appar- 
ent demands  of  nature,  under  die  direction  of  a  medical  advis- 
er. It  is  deemed  irrational  to  form  a  single  positive  scale, 
which  would  deprive  some  of  the  rejjose  which  tfieir  bodily 
state  may  demand,  and  would  leave  others  to  impair  their 
strength  by  unnecessary  indulgence.  To  provide  against  all 
disturbance  of  lliis  kind,  different  sleeping  rooms  are  assigned 
to  the  different  classes  of  pupils,  according  to  the  amount  of  rest 
they  need. 

The  great  demands  of  parents  and  of  society  at  this  day, 
render  it  extremely  difficult  to  maintain  the  proper  proportion 
of  bodily  and  mental  occupations,  and  FeDenberg  is  sometimes 
compelled  to  require  an  undue  amount  of  intellectual  exertion, 
at  the  period  which  ought  to  be  chiefly  devoted  to  physical  de- 
velopement,  and  tluis,  perhaps,  hazard  a  Ufe  of  feebleness  or 
inactivity.  Still  it  is  his  intention,  in  the  application  of  this 
system,  to  pay  constant  attenUon  to  tlie  individual  necessities  of 
each  pupU.  For  this  purpose,  each  one,  on  his  entrance,  is 
subjected  to  particular  examination,  in  regard  to  his  constitu- 
tion, his  habits,  his  physical  defects  and  danger,  and  the  pecu- 
liar necessities  of  his  age.  The  general  rules  in  reference  to 
diet,  exercise,  sleep,  and  occupation,  are  modified  in  accordance 
with  tfiis ;  and  it  is  intended  never  to  sacrifice,  for  a  moment, 
the  present  health  or  future  vigor  of  the  pupil,  to  the  prospect 
of  immediate  success  in  his  studies,  or  to  the  reputation  which 
the  institution  might  acquire  by  the  brilliant  specimens  of  rapid 
improvement  thus  produced.  Where  the  control  of  the  pupil 
is  left,  as  it  always  should  be,  in  the  hands  of  the  educator,  he 
often  permits  him  to  devote  but  half  his  time  to  study.  The 
very  eagerness  with  which  some  apply  themselves,  is  often  only 
an  additional  evidence  of  that  nervous  excitement  which  endan- 
gers a  premature  waste  of  their  strength,  and  which  can  only 
be  subdued  by  an  unusual  proportion  of  bodily  exercise.  And 
so  nicely  balanced  are  our  physical  and  moral  systems,  that  one 
cannot  be  neglected  without  injuring  die  other.  It  has  also  been 
found  at  Hofwyl,  that  to  indulge  the  disposition  to  excessive 
application,  often  produces  a  degree  of  excitement  which  gives 
the  ascendancy  to  dangerous  passions,  and  leads  to  habits  whose 
tendency  is  fatal. 
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Art.  n.  —  Gymnasia  of  Bataria. 

Uher  Gdehrte  Schuleriy  fyc.     On  Ckusiccd  Schools,  with  particular 
reference  to  Bavaria,    By  Frederick  Thiersch. 

In  our  number  for  September  we  gave  an  account,  extracted 
from  this  work,  of  the  system  of  instruction  adopted  by  the 
Government  of  Bavaria,  at  the  recommendation  of  Thiersch 
and  his  associates,  for  the  Latin  or  Elementary  Classical  Schools ; 
and  in  our  last  number,  we  inserted  tables  of  the  weekly  les- 
sons of  the  Prussian  and  Bavarian  Gymnasia.  We  will  now 
describe  more  particularly  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  Bava- 
rian Gymnasia. 

The  object  of  the  Gymnasium  is  to  carry  on  the  course  of 
instruction  begun  in  the  Latin  School,  and  prepare  youth  for 
the  University.  The  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  German  lite- 
rature should  be  continued,  extending  it  to  Poetry,  Rhetoric, 
and  a  preparation  for  Philosophy,  together  with  the  regular 
study  of  Religion,  the  addition  of  History,  Geography,  and 
Mathematics. 

The  Gymnasium  should  consist  of  four  elasses,  each  taught 
by  a  Professor.  The  Professor  of  the  upper  class  is  the  rector 
of  die  Gynmasium.  Religion  and  Mathematics  are  taught  by 
Professors  devoted  to  these  branches. 

The  classics  studied  should  be  chosen  with  reference  to  the 
age  of  the  pupils,  and  the  natural  progress  of  the  mind.  The 
object  should  be,  not  to  form  philologists ;  but,  by  a  proper 
course  of  mstruction,  to  give  the  pupils  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  form  and  spirit  of  the  classics.  Chrestomathies  and  An- 
thologies are  not  allowed  in  the  Gymnasium.  Only  two  Latin 
and  two  Greek  authors,  at  most,  are  allowed  to  be  read  at  once, 
in  a  class. 

In  accordance  with  these  principles,  the  studies  are  arranged 
in  the  following  manner ; — 

First,  or  lowest  class ;  In  Ladn ;  Caesar,  Livy,  Cicero  on 
friendship  and  old  age,  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  Virgil's  Buco- 
lics. In  Greek;  Herodotus,  Xenophon's  Historical  Works, 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey. 

Second  class;  In  Latin;  Livy,  Sallust,  Cicero's  Letters, 
Ovid's  Fasti,  Virgil's  Georgics,  and  jEneid.  In  Greek ;  Herodo- 
tus, selections  from  Socrates,  the  Iliad,  Odyssey,  and  Theoc- 
ritus. 
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Third  class;  In  Latin:  Cicero's  Orations,  and  works  de 
Claris  oratoribus,  and  de  oratore,  the  Tenth  Book  of  Quintilian, 
in  connexion  with  Rhetoric,  the  Agricola  and  Germania  of 
Tacitus,  the  Odes  and  Episdes  of  Homer.  In  Greek ;  Select 
Orations  of  Demosthenes,  Xenophon's  Philosophical  Works, 
Selections  of  Pindar,  and  easy  portions*of  tragedy. 

Fourth,  or  upper  class;  In  Latin;  Cicero's  philosophical 
writings,  especially  his  Academica,  Quaestiones  Tusculanae,  de 
finibus  bonorum,  and  de  officiis,  Tacitus'  Annals,  Horace  on 
the  art  of  poetry,  Plautus'  Aulularia,  and  Captivi,  Terence's 
Adelphi.  In  Greek ;  JEschylus,  Plato's  Protagoras,  Gorgias, 
Phaedon,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  the  Persians,  and  Promedieus 
of  iEschylus. 

In  addition  to  these  classics,  manuals  of  instruction,  prepared 
expressly  for  the  use  of  these  institutions,  in  Prosody,  Poetry, 
Rhetoric,  Logic,  Religion,  Universal  History,  Mathematical  and 
Physical  Geography,  Political  Geography  and  Mathematics, 
form  a  part  of  the  course  of  study. 

Constant  written  exercises  in  Latin  and  Greek  are  required ; 
and  in  the  upper  class,  Latin  is  spoken  a  part  of  the  time. 
The  study  of  German  is  to  be  intunately  united  with  that  of 
classical  literature,  by  written  as  well  as  oral  translations  from 
the  classics,  analyses,  and  abstracts  of  their  contents,  and  essays 
upon  subjects  connected  with  them.  In  addition  to  this,  a  library 
of  German  classics  should  be  provided  for  the  use  of  the  pupils. 
Poetry  and  Rhetoric  should  be  pursued,  by  a  general  exposi- 
tion of  dieir  principles,  and  by  practical  exercises  in  Latin  and 
German  verse.  An  exposition  of  Uie  ancient  philosophy,  and, 
in  the  upper  class,  the  study  of  Logic,  follows  these  studies. 
Instruction  in  Hebrew  is  given  to  the  two  lower  classes  in  the 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  the  two  upper, 
in  extracts  from  the  Psalms  and  poetical  books. 

Religious  instruction  is  to  be  so  given,  that  in  the  two  lower 
classes,  it  shall  be  chiefly  doctrinal,  in  the  two  upper,  chiefly 
exe2;etical  and  historical,  accompanied  with  the  reading  of  some 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  As  in  Uie  Latin  school,  the  ob- 
ject should  be  in  general,  and  in  particulars,  to  establish  the  in- 
fluence of  Christianity  firmly  in  the  hearts  of  the  pupils,  and 
maintain  it  in  a  living  state.  The  school  is  to  be  opened  witii 
religious  exercises,  and  the  pupils  aie  required  to  attend  public 
worship,  according  to  their  respective  denominations.  Distinct 
manuals  of  instruction  are  provided  for  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics. 
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Historical  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  such  a  manner  that  in 
the  first  class  ancient  history  shall  be  studied  in  connexion  with 
ancient  geography  down  to  the  reign  of  Augustus ;  in  the  second, 
the  period  from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne,  in  connexion  with 
mathematical  and  physical  geography  ;  in  the  tliird,  the  middle 
ages,  in  connexion  with  political  geography ;  and  in  the  upper 
class,  recent  history,  to  the  death  of  Louis  XIV. 

Instruction  in  the  Mathematics  should  extend,  in  the  first 
class,  to  Simple  Proportion;  in  the  second,  to  Logarithms; 
in  the  third,  to  Geometry ;  and  in  the  fourth  these  branches 
should  be  more  thoroughly  pursued,  with  the  addition  of  Solid 
Geometry. 

In  our  last  number  we  gave  a  table  of  the  hours  devoted  to 
each  of  these  studies.  Instruction  in  the  modem  languages, 
drawing,  and  music,  are  given  by  private  instructers  in  Extraor- 
dinary hours.  Lessons  in  gymnastics  are  given  twice  a  week. 
The  regular  studies  of  each  class  are  taught  by  its  professor, 
who  is  allowed  to  employ  an  assistant  if  he  think  proper.  The 
religious  and  mathematical  studies  are  assigned  exclusively  to 
the  professors  in  these  branches.  Where  any  class  is  found 
too  large  for  a  single  professor  a  second  is  employed. 

Pupils  are  not  received  in  the  Gymnasium  till  fourteen  years 
of  age,  unless  in  special  cases.  They  are  required  to  pass  an 
examination  in  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  Latin  school  in 
presence  of  the  Professors.  Continuance  in  the  lower  classes 
is  not  limited  to  any  particular  time.  It  is  regulated  by  the 
progress  of  the  pupil.  No  one  is  allowed  to  go  from  the  upper 
class  to  the  University,  or  Lyceum,  until  he  has  completed  his 
eighteenth  year,  except  in  extraordinary  cases  of  talent  and 
maturity.  He  must  always  receive  testimonials  of  his  qualifi- 
cations from  the  Rector  of  the  Gymnasium,  or  submit  to  an  ex- 
amination before  the  whole  Faculty,  before  he  can  be  admitted 
to  the  University.  A  similar  examination  is  necessary  for  those 
who  are  allow^ed  to  pursue  their  studies  in  private  or  in  foreign 
Gymnasiums,  if  they  design  to  enter  the  public  service. 

The  rank  of  the  scholars  is  assigned  according  to  the  excel- 
lence of  written  exercises  prepared  periodically,  and  the  names 
of  the  pupils  are  printed  as  in  the  Latin  school.  The  prizes 
also  are  distributed  in  the  same  manner,  consisting  of  books,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  every  ten  pupils.  They  are  given 
chiefly  with  reference  to  their  progress  in  the  ancient  languages ; 
but  no  one  receives  them  who  does  not  stand  among  the  first 
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third  of  his  class  in  other  branches,  or  whose  conduct  has  not 
been  correct.  The  discipline  is  the  same  as  in  the  Latin 
school. 

Candidates  for  a  Professorship  in  the  Gymnasium  are  re- 
quired to  give  evidence  of  a  three  years'  course  at  the  Univer- 
sity, to  undergo  an  examination  in  tlie  subjects  of  instruction, 
and  to  pass  two  years  of  trial  as  practical  teachers.  They  are 
also  examined  as  to  their  method  of  communicating  instruction 
in  every  branch,  and  required  to  give  practical  examples. 

In  an  address  to  the  king  accompanying  this  plan,  the  rea- 
sons on  which  it  is  founded  are  given.  The  reporters  ascribe 
the  decline  of  classical  knowledge,  to  the  late  period  at  which 
study  is  begun,  the  small  number  of  lessons  devoted  to  it,  and 
the  imperfect  methods  of  instruction,  arising  from  the  defective 
preparation  of  the  teachers.  In  regard  to  the  first  point,  they 
state,  that  it  has  been  customary  for  some  time  to  defer  the 
Latin  studies  until  the  tenth  or  twelfth  year,  when  the  course  of 
instruction  in  German  was  completed ;  and  look  back  with 
regret  at  the  schools  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  instruction 
in  the  alphabet  and  the  Latin  declensions  were  begun  together. 
They  propose  to  exclude  all  attention  to  natural  history  and 
natural  science.  They  deem  a  thorough  study  ojf  the  ancient 
languages  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  the  mind,  and  preparing 
for  future  usefulness  for  the  citizen  as  well  as  for  the  scholar, 
and  consider  the  time  and  labour  lost,  which  is  devoted  to  what 
are  termed  practical,  or  citizens'  schools,  in  which  those  branches 
of  knowledge  and  science  are  taught,  which  relate  immediately 
to  the  world  around  us,  and  to  tlie  business  of  life.  They  urge 
the  importance  of  establishing  a  distinct  body  of  classical  teach- 
ers, tlioroughly  prepared  for  their  duties,  as  the  only  means  of 
maintaining  the  standard  of  classical  learning. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  these  remarks  diat  the  firamers  of 
this  report  are  thorough  HunianuU.  We  have  already  ex- 
pressed the  high  respect  we  feel  for  them ;  but  we  must  still 
adhere  to  that  maxim  of  independence  —  Nullius  addictus  ju- 
rare  in  verba  magistri.  While  we  also  would  urge  the  import- 
ance of  having  schools  and  instniclers  which  may  afford  the 
most  thorough  course  of  classical  learning,  we  are  not  prepared 
to  admit  its  necessity  for  all,  nor  to  exclude  a  course  of 
scientific  instruction  in  connexion  with  it.  We  arc  surprised 
that  those  who  deem  it  so  important  to  make  their  pupils  famil- 
iar with  tlie  productions  of  great  minds,  should  not  be  more  de- 
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sirous  of  making  them  early  and  mtimately  acquainted  with  the 
wonderful  works  of  God,  from  the  contemplation  of  which  tliese 
minds  derive  so  much  of  their  greatness.  We  wonder  still 
more,  that  they  should  think  it  advisable  to  occupy  tlie  only 
period  of  instruction  enjoyed  by  those  who  are  destined  to 
practical  life,  so  exclusively  with  die  Greek  and  Roman  Classics, 
and  to  suppose  that  these  can  be  a  substitute  for  die  scientific 
and  practical  knowledge,  so  indispensable  to  their  future  suc- 
cess in  life.  In  examining  the  table  of  lessons  for  the  Prussian 
Gymnasia,  it  will  be  perceived  diat  the  framers  of  diat  system 
adopted  different  views,  that  the  German  language  and  natural 
sciences  occupy  one  fourth  of  the  time  of  the  student,  and  diat 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  lessons  are  assigned  to  Mathematics, 
History,  and  Geography.  It  will  be  observed  that,  in  both  sys- 
tems, lessons  in  Religion  form  a  distinct  and  constant  part  of  the 
course. —  Must  our  schools  always  be  distinguished  from  those 
of  every  other  Christian  country,  by  the  exclusion  of  a  branch 
of  knowledge  confessedly  more  important  than  all  odiers  ?  Must 
our  youth  be  led  to  the  practical  conviction  that  the  poetry  of 
Homer,  and  Virgil,  and  Ovid,  deserves  to  occupy  months  of 
study,  while  that  of  David  and  the  Prophets  is  almost  unwor- 
thy of  their  attention ;  and  be  made  more  familiar  with  the 
mythology  and  morals  of  Greece  and  Rome,  dian  with  the 
religion  of  the  Bible,  and  the  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 


Art.  III.  —  Language  of  Infancy. 

To  THE  Editor  — 

In  my  first  communication  on  the  Philosophy  of  Languagty  the 
hope  was  expressed,  that  I  should  be  able  to  furnish  you  with  an  ac* 
count  of  some  practical  uses  to  be  made  of  the  principles  it  contains. 
I  have  attempted  this,  in  part,  and  now  place  it  at  your  disposal. 

I  am,  &.C.  T.  H.  Gaulaudet. 

*  Language,'  it  was  observed,  *  is  the  expression,  by  visible, 
audible,  or  tangible  signs,  of  the  thoughts,  feelings,  operauons, 
or  state  of  one  mind,  in  order  to  excite  the  conception  of  them 
in  another.'  —  *  The  elements  of  language  must  be  found,  either 
in  tfie  actual  presence  of  objects^  or  in  their  eocpreasion  by  syn^ 
bolical  signs.  When  1  speak  of  the  actual  presence  of  objects, 
I  mean  to  include  in  this  term,  not  only  the  various  objects 
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which  the  material  world  presents  to  our  senses,  but  also  those 
states,  affections,  and  operations  of  the  soul,  the  existence  of 
which  we  ascertain  by  our  own  consciousness,  and  which  may 
be  said  to  be  truly  present  to  the  eye  of  the  mind  that  notices 
them;  and  by  symbolical  signs,  I  mean,  not  only  pictures  or 
models  of  objects,  or  their  delineation  by  appropriate  motions  of 
the  hands  and  limbs,  and  attitudes  of  the  body,  but  also  that 
mysterious  expression  of  the  eye,  those  coundess  variations  of 
all  the  lineaments  and  features  of  the  human  countenance,  that 
modulation  of  the  human  voice,  that  palpable  beammg  forth  of 
the  soul  through  the  thousand  avenues  which  its  clayey  mansion 
afibrds,  which  alone  inform  me,  that  a  spirit  like  my  ovm  tn- 
habits  another  body  like  my  ovm.^ 

What  is  the  language  which  an  infant  ^r*t  uses^  and  which  it 
understands  when  used  by  others  ?  This  question,  if  correctly 
answered,  leads  us  to  the  elementary  steps  to  be  taken  in  edu- 
cation. The  symbolical  signs  which  an  infant  first  uses  to 
express  its  wants,  are  almost  wholly,  if  not  entirely,  involun^ 
tary.  Its  inarticulate  sounds,  its  expressions  of  countenance, 
its  positions  of  body,  or  its  movements  of  the  limbs,  let  us  know 
whether  its  sensations  are  pleasant  or  painful.  After  some 
time,  it  begins  to  be  sensible  of  the  existence  of  external  ob- 
jects, and  eventually  to  know  its  mother,  and  to  distinguish  her 
face  firom  that  of  all  others.  On  this  face,  (as  it  were  tibe  origi- 
nal revelation  of  God  himself  to  the  little  immortal,)  on  this 
face,  are  drawn  those  divine  characters  of  light  and  love  which 
form  the  child's  first  lesson  in  tlie  great  book  of  Nature,  physical, 
intellectual,  and  religious ;  and  which,  ample  and  wonderful  as 
it  is  yet  to  prove  to  his  unfolding  faculties,  would  be  a  sealed 
book,  if  he  could  not  tlius  read  its  first  lesson  in  his  mother^s 
face. 

He  begins  to  gaze  on  this  face  with  an  intense  interest.  He 
watches  and  scrutinizes  all  its  movements.  Every  day  it  pre- 
sents to  hijn  some  new  expressions.  He  ascertains  that  there 
is  one  other  being  besides  himself;  one  who  talces  constant  care 
of  him ;  and  on  whom  he  is  dependent  for  the  supply  of  his 
wants,  the  relief  of  his  pains,  and  the  gratification  of  his  wishes. 
He  begins  to  find,  that  he  can  make  known  these  wants,  and 
pains,  and  wishes,  to  this  being.  He  looks,  and  she  under- 
stands him.  He  cries,  and  she  hastens  to  his  relief.  He  dis- 
covers that  he  has  a  language  by  which  to  address  her,  and  he 
unproves  daily  in  its  use,  and  becomes,  at  length,  a  little  master 
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of  pantomime.  —  He  sees,  too,  that  she  looks  difierently  at  hira, 
at  different  times  ;  and  that  the  tones  of  her  voice  vary, — some- 
times, like  his  own,  indicating  pleasure,  and  sometimes,  pain,  — 
sometimes,  approbation,  and  sometimes,  reproof. 

The  mother,  perhaps,  is  using  tliis  language  while  almost 
unconscious  of  it ;  but  to  the  child  it  is  a  new,  and  wonderful 
means  of  intercourse  with  another  being.  He  notices  it  with 
increasing  attention.  He  makes  it  his  daily  sttidy.  He  under- 
stands it  to  an  extent  of  which  we,  who  have  so  long  used 
another,  and  a  very  different,  medium  of  intercourse,  can  now 
hardly  form  a  conception. 

Thus,  long  before  oral  language  is  used,  the  mother  and  the 
child  have  a  symbolical  language  of  the  countenance  and  tones 
of  voice. 

To  this,  if  the  child  is  a  sprighdy  one,  and  the  mother  has  a 
tact  for  it,  gesticulation  is  added.  Indeed,  it  is  added,  in  most 
cases,  to  an  extent  of  which  the  mother  is  usually  not  aware. 

Such  is  the  first  language  of  infancy,  originating  from  the 
very  constitution  of  our  nature ;  itself  the  key  of  all  oral  lan- 
guage, and  without  which  oral  language  could  never  be  under' 
stood. 

Can  this  language  be  cultivated ;  or  is  the  mother  to  do 
nothing  in  order  to  improve  and  refine  it,  and  to  extend  its  use 
in  her  intercourse  with  the  child,  and  in  the  developeifcent  of 
its  intellectual  and  moral  powers  ? 

The  Author  of  our  being  has  made  a  wonderful  provision  for 
this  language  of  infancy.  He  has  furnished  the  human  counte- 
nance with  one  elaborate  set  of  various  and  diversified  muscles, 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  give  it  expression,  and  in  such  a 
multitude  of  forms,  as  to  correspond,  with  an  exactness  like 
diat  of  the  impressed  wax  to  the  seal,  to  all  the  changes  of 
feeling  and  of  thought.  The  forehead,  the  eye,  the  nose,  the 
mouth,  the  chin,  the  posture  of  the  head,  —  how  implicidy  do 
these  obey  the  internal  workings  of  the  soul,  and,  with  the 
changing  hues  of  the  face,  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  stream 
of  life,  —  speak  a  language,  often  more  intelligible  and  eloquent 
than  the  lips  can  ever  utter.  AU  this  machinery  may  be  made 
subservient  to  the  will.  It  can  be  cultivated  and  improved,  as 
easily,  and  as  extensively,  as  the  human  voice.  Why  has  it 
been  made  subject  to  the  will,  if  not  thus  to  be  cultivated  and 
improved? — Every  mother,  who  will  make  the  experiment, 
will  find,  that  she  can  acquire  and  establish  a  surprising  comr 
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mand  over  all  the  musdee  of  expressiorij  and  that,  in  this  way, 
she  can  give  a  significancy,  a  clearness,  a  force,  and  an  interest, 
to  die  language  of  infancy,  which  will  form  tlie  sure  basis  of  the 
whole,  future  education  of  her  child,  furnishing  her  both  with 
the  only,  real  elemetits  of  its  instruction  tw  its  mother  tongue, 
and  with  that  ascendancy  over,  and  control  of,  its  moral  feel- 
ings which  are  to  constitute  the  efficacy,  and  ensure  the  suc- 
cess, of  all  her  system  of  government  and  discipline. 

Every  mother,  then,  who  wishes  to  begin  the  education  of 
her  child  in  the  best  manner,  should  strive  to  have  her  counte- 
nance conformed  to  this  important  end.  In  order  to  effect 
this,  let  her  remember  that,  *  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart, 
the  mouth  speaketh.'  And,  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart, 
the  face  looketh. 

Let  her  cultivate  the  affections  of  her  heart.  There,  let  a 
deep  and  habitual  piety,  with  a  kind  and  overflowing  benevo- 
lence, take  up  their  constant  abode.  Tliere,  let  meekness  and 
patience,  let  cheerfubess  and  hope,  shed  their  peaceful  influ- 
ence. But  let  not  these  feelings  be  concealed ;  or,  what  is 
worse,  be  mistaken  for  others,  from  a  want  of  appropriate  ex- 
pression. On  the  contrary,  let  the  mother  take  care  that  every 
feature,  and  look,  and  movement,  correspond  with  the  internal 
workings  of  the  soul.  Nothing  like  concealment ;  nothing  like 
disguise;  notliing  like  affectation.  Let  hex  feel  as  she  ought, 
and  then  endeavor  to  throw  every  kindly  feelmg,  as  strongly  as 
possible,  into  her  face.  Let  her,  when  the  occasion  calls  forth 
the  corresponding  feeling,  cast  upon  her  child  a  look  of  pity,  of 
sympathy,  of  consolation,  of  composure,  of  attractiveness,  of 
interest,  or  of  playfulness,  giving  each  a  marked,  and  distinct 
expression.  When  government  and  discipline  is  necessary, 
still  let  the  countenance  exhibit  the  internal  workings  of  the  soul. 
Let  the  eye,  particularly,  and  all  the  features,  show  authority, 
decision,  firmness,  disapprobation  of  ill-conduct,  and  a  determi- 
nation to  be  obeyed,  mingled,  however,  with  entire  composure 
and  self-possession. 

No  mother  knows,  till  she  makes  the  trial,  and  till  she  re- 
peats it,  what  practice  can  accomplish  in  this  matter;  what 
habit  can  render  easy  and  constant,  and  what  aid  she  can  derive 
from  this  source  alone,  in  the  first  stages,  and  indeed,  in  all  the 
subsequent  ones,  of  the  education  of  her  child. 
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The  art  of  reading  is  commonly  considered  as  comprising^ 
only  the  pronunciation  of  words,  the  knowledge  of  those  charac- 
ters which  represent  sounds  ;  and  tliat  part  of  reading  which  is 
in  reality  the  great  object,  we  mean  the  understanding  of  lan^ 
gtiage,  is  almost  overlooked.  But  in  a  still  higher  sense  of  the 
term,  this  art  should  prepare  the  child  to  read  in  the  manner 
best  adapted  to  promote  his  improvement^  —  a  point  which  is, 
most  of  all,  neglected  in  education.  It  is  deemed  sufficient  to 
give  him  the  knowledge  of  letters,  as  the  key  to  books,  and  leave 
him  to  choose  what  and  how  he  shall  read. 

In  observing  the  discipline  of  families,  we  have  seen  parents 
who  used  the  utmost  care  in  supplying  their  children  with 
few  and  simple  articles  of  diet,  not  merely  in  order  to  pre- 
serve their  health,  but  to  form  them  to  simplicity  of  taste  ;  and 
never  allowed  them  food  whose  quantity  or  kind  exceeded 
their  powers  of  digestion.  We  have  been  astonished  to  see  the 
same  parents  load  the  shelves  of  their  children  with  books,  in 
such  numbers  and  variety  as  would  produce  an  intellectual  dys- 
pepsia in  most  adults ;  and  tliis  often  without  having  time  to 
ascertain,  by  thorough  examination,  the  quality  of  tlie  food  thus 
presented  to  their  minds,  much  less  its  adaptation  to  their  pecu- 
liar constitution  and  wants.  We  observed  that  they  were  very 
cautious  to  place  the  sweeter  and  more  inviting  articles  of  diet 
out  of  the  reach  of  tlieir  children ;  because,  although  innocent 
in  tliemselves,  they  could  not  be  used  frequently,  and  in  large 
quantities,  without  impairing  tlie  appetite,  and  endangering  the 
health  ;  and  because  their  children  were  incapable  of  judging 
of  tlie  proper  time  and  measure.  Yet  we  found  them  throwing 
open  this  mass  of  intejjectual  food  (much  of  it  of  the  most 
luxurious  character),  to  the  unrestrained  use  of  their  children ; 
and  even  rejoicing  in  proportion  as  their  appetite  was  more 
voracious,  and  their  indulgence  more  gluttonous,  without  reflect- 
ing on  the  mental  aberrations,  or  moral  disease,  which  might  be 
the  result. 

They  perceive  at  once  the  danger  of  exciting  the  bodfly 
organs,  or  corrupting  tlie  taste,  by  means  of  spices  and  alco- 
holic drinks;  but  they  seem  to  forget  that  the  lively  imagi- 
nation and  the  susceptible  feelings  of  children  are  not  less  liable 
to  be  too  much  excited  by  the  quality  or  quantity  of  intellectual 
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food  they  receive ;  and  that  their  relish  for  the  plain  narrations 
of  history,  and  the  simple  truths  of  science  and  religion,  may  be 
entirely  destroyed,  if  they  are  constandy  furnished  with  books 
of  the  amusing  and  exciting  character. 

We  have  found  one  parent,  however,  who  deemed  it  of  so 
much  importance  to  be  able  to  control  completely  the  instruc- 
tion presented  to  his  children,  that  he  never  taught  them  to  read 
any  but  the  written  characters,  till  they  were  eight  years  of  age ; 
and  then,  he  did  not  suffer  them  to  read  anything  which  he  him- 
self had  not  thoroughly  examined,  or  to  pass  to  a  new  book 
till  they  could  give  a  complete  account  of  that  which  they  had 
previously  read. 

We  were  struck  witli  the  caution  of  Fellenberg  on  this  sub« 
ject,  who  deems  it  quite  as  important  to  select  the  books  the 
pupil  reads,  as  the  company  he  keeps ;  and  believes  the  quan- 
tity  should  be  restricted  no  less  than  the  quality.  All  the  books 
which  a  pupil  brings  witli  him  to  school  are  carefully  exam- 
ined. Not  only  those  which  are  directly  injurious  in  their  ten- 
dency, but  those  which  are  beyond  the  capacity,  or  unsuited  to 
the  mental  or  moral  state  of  the  pupil,  or  likely  to  interfere  with 
other  pursuits,  are  put  aside ;  and  of  those  which  are  approved, 
only  a  small  number  is  given  him  at  a  time.  We  ventured  to 
solicit  an  exposition  of  his  views  on  this  subject,  and  received  the 
following  reply  in  a  letter  to  tlie  editor,  dated  October  15,  1830. 

*  Your  question  respecting  the  reading  most  suitable  for 
children,  and  tlie  best  method  of  teaching  them  to  read,  would 
afford  me  a  very  interesting  subject  for  discussion ;  and  one 
which  I  should  not  hesitate  to  undertake,  if  1  could  see  a  possi- 
bility of  accomplishing  it  to  my  satisfaction,  in  the  midst  of  my 
engagements.  But  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  stating  to  you, 
very  briefly,  the  result  of  my  experience  and  observations. 
Children  to  whom  books  are  given,  vyithout  any  one  to  direct 
them  in  their  rcadinp;,  will  seek  for  that  wliich  is  most  striking, 
and  which  best  satisfies  their  curiosity ;  and,  after  having  looked 
through  the  books  given  them  in  this  manner,  they  abandon 
them  of  their  own  accord,  and  think  tliey  have  read  them.  If 
this  practice  is  often  repeated  tliey  will  become  so  much  habit- 
uated to  it,  that  they  will  be  unable  to  read  in  any  other  way. 
Besides,  in  tliis  desultory  method  of  reading,  whatever  is  beyond 
the  horizon  of  a  child,  will  be  more  or  less  misunderstood  by 
him,  and  will  leave  just  so  much  of  falsehood  or  prejudice  on 
his  mind,  which  must  be  injurious  to  his  future  developement. 
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*  The  obstacles  which  children  have  to  encounter  in  reading 
are  totally  different  from  those  which  occur  to  adults,  and  they 
are  not  capable  of  tlie  application  necessary  to  overcome  them. 
Their  efforts  seem  fruitless ;  and  they  will  therefore  be  con- 
tented to  pass  over  tlie  difficulties  with  which  they  meet,  and 
direct  their  attention  to  that  which  is  calculated  to  amuse  rather 
tlian  instruct  them.  On  these  accounts,  I  think  that  the  proper 
methods  of  reading,  should  be  taught  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
arts  which  are  attended  with  difficulties,  and  that  children 
should  not  be  allowed  the  promiscuous  use  of  books  while  they 
are  in  danger  of  acquiring  habits  which  will  have  a  pernicious 
influence  upon  their  studies  during  the  whole  course  of  their  lives. 

'  Whenever  a  book  is  put  into  the  hands  of  a  child,  he  should 
be  directed  what  to  read,  and  when  he  has  finished  reading, 
should  be  required  to  give  an  account  of  what  he  has  read. 
In  this  way  it  will  be  ascertained  whether  he  has  read  properly, 
and  understands  perfectly  what  he  has  gone  over.  The  teacher 
will  find  an  ample  recompense  for  this  trouble  in  the  prepara- 
tion it  will  give  his  pupils  for  success  in  their  future  studies.' 

We  cannot  but  consider  these  remarks  as  peculiarly  impor- 
tant, at  a  period  when  ingenuity  is  on  the  rack,  to  multiply  and 
vary  the  books  designed  for  the  amusement  of  children  —  We 
would  urge  parents  to  recollect  that  the  vigor  of  the  mind,  as 
well  as  the  body,  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  food  digested, 
and  not  to  the  quantity  devoured ;  and  remind  them  that  they 
mjiy  render  their  children  almost  incapable  of  thinkings  by  em- 
ploying them  too  constantly  in  reading.  We  trust  they  will 
feel  tliat  they  cannot  exempt  themselves  from  the  duty  of  per- 
sonal instruction  by  merely  placing  books  within  the  reach  of 
their  children,  without  constant  explanation  and  application  of 
the  truths  they  contain,  and  without  ascertaining  at  every  step 
the  ideas  lliey  convey,  and  the  impressions  they  produce. 


Art.  V.  —  New  York  University. 

The  ConstUvtion  and  Statutes  for  the  present  Government  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  JSTew  York,  1831.  pp.  22. 

The  Universities  and  Colleges  of  our  counuy  are  organized 
with  a  view  to  the  education  of  youth  who  have  not  arrived  at 
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tlie  age  of  maturity.     They  are  compelled  therefore  to  confine 

themselves  to  the  most  necessary  branches  of  instruction ;  and 
the  short  period  assigned  for  education  is  only  sufficient  for  the 
elements  of  these.  Tlieir  libraries  and  their  apparatus  are  too 
generally  restricted,  by  the  smallness  of  their  funds,  to  the  same 
narrow  limits.  If  their  professors  had  time  to  pursue  profound 
investigations  in  science,  they  have  no  opportunity  for  those  ex- 
traordinary effi)rts,  which  would  be  necessary,  to  lead  on  a  class 
of  pupils  of  the  same  course. 

In  many  important  branches  of  knowledge, — as  history,  poUti- 
cal  economy,  geography,  statistics,  agriculture,  the  principles  of 
legislation,  comparative  anatomy,  and  the  fine  arts,  —  professor- 
ships are  almost  unknown  in  our  colleges.  All  tlie  libraries  of  our 
country  do  not  equal  those  of  a  single  European  city  or  Uni- 
versity ;  and  numbei*s  of  important  works  are  scarcely  to  be  found. 
An  individual  who  wishes  to  pursue  a  particular  subject  to  a 
great  extent,  either  for  the  improvement  of  his  own  mind,  or 
with  the  hope  of  usefulness  to  his  country,  finds  no  one  to  guide 
him  in  his  investigations ;  and  is  arrested  at  every  step  by  the 
want  of  the  necessary  books.  It  has  long  been  proposed  to 
establish  in  the  United  States,  a  University,  like  those  of  Europe, 
which  should  afford  tliose  advantages  which  many  of  our  coun- 
tiymen  are  now  compelled  to  seek  abroad  —  comprising  courses 
of  Lectures  on  every  branch  of  knowledge,  especially  such  as 
are  adapted  to  those  who  have  finished  an  elementary  course 
of  edurntion,  —  embracing  a  library,  and  complete  collections 
of  the  objects  of  natural  history,  and  scientific  instruments, — and 
thus  opening,  if  possible,  the  avenues  of  every  science,  to  the 
utmost  linnts  which  the  human  mind  has  attained.  We  do  not 
learn  that  any  effort  of  this  kind  has  fully  succeeded.  We  can- 
not but  rejoice,  dicrefore,  that  the  enterprise  and  capital,  by 
which,  in  connexion  with  its  situation.  New  York  has  been  raised 
to  tlie^  rank  of  our  commercial  emporium,  are  now  turning  to 
an  object  of  such  national  im|K)rtance.  If  properly  carried  into 
effect,  it  will  not  only  contribute  in  die  highest  degree  to  the 
reputation  and  improvement  of  die  city  itseff,  but  to  that  of  our 
country  ;  and  by  elevating  the  standard,  and  promoting  the  love 
of  science  and  literature,  it  wiU  contribute  to  die  prosperity  of 
our  existing  institutions,  and  furnish  the  means  of  preparing  ac- 
complished teachers  for  diose  of  every  grade. 

It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  the  organization  of  this  insUtudon 
was  completed,  and  its  prominent  officers  chosen.     We  have 
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been  favored  with  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  and  Statutes,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  abstract. 

*  Persons  of  every  religious  denomination  are  equally  eligible  to  all  offices 
and  ajppointments. 

'  The  supreme  ^ovemment  is  in  a  Council,  consisting  of  thirtytwo  mem- 
bers, elected  by  the  shareholders,  one  fourth  of  whom  go  out  of  office  every  ' 
year  —  together  witli  the  Mayor,  and  four  members  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cUf  of  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  time  being.  Every  membtr  is  re-eligi- 
ble. In  this  Board,  it  is  provided,  that  no  one  religious  denomination  shall 
ever  have  a  majority. 

*  Twentyfive  dollars  constitute  a  share.  Shareholders  are  entitled  to  have 
free  access  to  the  Library  and  collections  of  the  University,  and  to  send  one 
or  more  students,  with  the  rigtit  to  a  deduction  from  tlie  amount  of  the  fees: 
of  tuition  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  the  par  value  of  the  shares  held 
in  their  own  right. 

*  Every  hundred  dollars  entitles  to  a  vote,  either  personally  or  by  proxy. 

'  One  thousand  dollars  entitles  the  subscriber  to  found  and  name  a  free 
scholarship,  during  the  natural  life  of  the  contributor ;  one  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars,  to  found  one  in  perpetuity.  A  free  scholarship  confers  the 
right  to  have  one  student  at  a  time  educated  at  the  University,  during  tJie 
continuance  of  such  scholarship,  free  from  all  charges  of  tuition. 

*  Ten  thousand  dollars  ffives  the  privilege  of  founding  and  naming  a  Pro- 
fessorship, and,  during  Uie  life  of  tke  contributor,  of  nominating  uie  Pro- 
fessor, subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Government- 

*  No  Professorship  or  Theology  is  to  be  admitted. 

*  A  Chancellor  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Council,  from  whom  he  derives 
all  his  authority.  He  is  to  be  their  Executive  Officer,  and  continue  in  office 
four  years.  He  may  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Council,  and  give  his  opinion. 

'  It  is  his  duty  to  superintend,  generally,  all  the  interests  of  the  University, 
and  to  make  reports  to  the  Council.  He  presides  on  public  occasions,  signs 
diplomas,  and  confers  such  degrees  and  honors  as  are  voted  by  the  Council 
He  may  hold  a  Professorship. 

'  He  is  to  be  notified  of  all  meeting  of  the  Professors  of  any  of  the  Facul- 
ties, and  may  be  present,  and  give  his  opinion  and  vote. 

^  He  may  summon  a  meeting  of  the  Professors  of  any  of  tlie  Faculties,  and 
also  of  all  the  Professors,  at  which  he  shall  preside. 

'  Two  visitors  are  to  be  chosen  annually  by  the  Council,  who,  together 
with  the  Chancellor,  shall  make  report,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  Council, 
of  the  state  of  the  University,  in  all  its  departments. 

*  There  are  to  be  two  general  departments  in  the  University.  The  first 
comprises  Professorships  and  Faculties  for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches 
of  Literature  and  Science.  The  second  embraces  a  full  course  of  Classical^ 
Philosophical,  and  Mathematical  instruction,  and  also  a  complete  course  of 
English  Literature,  of  Mathematics  and  Science,  with  their  application  to 
Agriculture,  to  the  Arts,  and  generally  to  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life.  The 
Council  are  hereafter  to  decide,  whether  these  two  courses  shall  be  blended, 
or  pursued  in  separate  classes. 

^  Professors  in  the  first  department  of  the  University  are  considered  as 
appointed  to  the  kindred  branches  in  the  second  department,  in  order  that 
all  the  students  may  be  benefitted  by  its  ablest  instructers. 

'  The  Professors  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Council.  Their  emoluments 
are  to  arise  from  stated  salaries,  and  from  fees  from  those  who  attend  their 
courses  of  instruction ;  the  amount  of  each  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by 
the  Council  and  the  respective  Professors. 

^  The  Council  may  appoint  distinguished  individuals  to  deliver  extraordi- 
nary courses  of  Lectures. 
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*  The  Count  il  are  to  designate  the  branchee  to  be  taught,  and  to  prescribe 

genera]  rules  respecting  tlie  terms  of  admission,  and  the  courses  ot  instruc- 
tion in  both  departments  ;  but  the  immediate  superintendence,  and  all  the 
details  of  instruction,  are  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Faculties  respec- 
tively. , 

*  In  the  first  general  department,  the  system  of  instruction  is  to  be  con- 
ducted by  public  lectures,  and  by  private  examinations  upon  these  lectures, 
and  tlio  sulijects  generally,  of  which  tliey  treat. 

*  In  this  department,  tuere  are  to  be  —  Attending  Members j  who  are  to  be 
subject  only  to  the  payment  of  fees,  and  to  the  rules  of  ^ood  order  within 
the  precincts  of  the  University  ;  —  and  Matriculated  MetMers,  who  may  be 
canoidates  for  honors,  and  are  to  be  subjected  to  examinations,  and  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Institution. 

'  In  the  second  general  department,  the  course  of  instruction  is  to  be  by 
lectures,  examinations,  recitations,  cpmpositions,  and  public  speaking. 

^  Every  student  in  the  first  geneial  department,  and  in  the  English  Col- 
lege, is  to  be  considered  as  having  an  unlimited  choice  of  the  branches 
taught,  according  to  his  own  preference,  or  that  of  his  parent  or  guardian ; 
subject,  however,  in  the  latter,  to  the  rules  of  the  Council,  respecting  the 
two  courses  of  instruction  in  the  second  department ;  and  also  to  the 
approbation  of  the  Chancellor  and  Professors,  as  to  the  number  and  variety 
of  the  branches  which  he  may  pursue  at  the  same  time. 

'  When  students  have  completed  a  full  classical,  philosophical,  and  mathe- 
matical course,  diplomas  are  to  be  at|pirded  to  tliem,  certifying  the  same ; 
and  in  all  cases,  when  diplomas  or  other  honorary  testimonials  are  ffiven  to 
students,  they  shall  certify  the  branches  of  stuay  pursued,  and  uie  time 
devoted  thereto. 

'  The  following  are  the  branches  to  which  Professors  may  be  appointed ;  — 

*  Evidences  ofRevealed  Religion  and  Christian  Ethics.  Intellectual  and 
Moral  Philosophy.  Philosophy  of  Education  and  the  instruction  of  teach- 
ers. Learned  iJanguages,  Antiquities,  and  Classical  Learning.  English 
Language,  and  American  and  English  Literature.  Modern  Languages. 
Geography  and  Statistics,  History,  Political  Economy.  Mathematics, 
Physics.  Mathematical  {Sciences.  Natural  History.  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental Philosophy.  The  Application  of  Mechanics,  Chemistry,  and  other 
Sciences,  to  Agriculture,  tiie  Arts,  and  the  other  active  pursuits  of  life. 
The  Fine  Arts.  The  various  branches  of  Jurisprudence  and  Legislation. 
Medicine  and  Surgery. 

The  Officers  of  the  University  are, 

Albert  Gallatin,  President  of  the  Council. 

Morgah  Lkwis,  Vice  President. 

JoHjf  Delafield,  Secretary. 

Samuel  Ward,  Jr.  Treasurer. 

James  M.  Mathews,  D.D.  Chancellor  of  the  University.' 

It  will  be  perceived  from  this  extract,  that  the  Institution 
opens  its  courses  completely,  to  those  who  may  wish  to  pursue 

Siarticular  branches  only,  as  is  done  in  Germany  and  France, 
t  is  intended  also  to  combine  a  University^  in  the  European 
sense  of  the  term,  with  a  College  for  Classical  Instruction^  on 
the  usual  plan  of  our  colleges,  and  an  English  College^  whose 
students  shall  attend  only  to  science  and  modern  literature.  — 
We  are  not  without  apprehension,  that  m  attempting  to  accom- 
plish so  much,  the  great  object  we  have  mentioned  wiD  not  be 
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fiiUy  attained ;  but  this  is,  perhaps,  the  only  mode  of  approximat-- 
ing  to  it  in  the  present  stale  of  our  country.  We  could  wish,  also, 
to  see  the  institution  endowed  with  funds,  and  committed  to  a 
government  of  a  more  permanent  character,  lest  it  should  be 
compelled  to  follow,  rather  tluui  to  lead,  tlie  public  mind  in  a 
field  yet  new  to  us.  But  we  cordially  hope  its  able  and  zeal- 
ous founders  will  surmount  the  numerous  difficulties  of  so  great 
an  enterprise,  and  reap  their  reward  in  the  national  benefit  it 
wiD  confer.  We  have  stated  in  a.  former  number,  that  several' 
libraries  and  literaiy  institutions  of  the  city,  have  already  pro- 
posed to  furnish  their  collections  for  the  use  of  the  Universities. 
We  rejoice  to  find  that  the  Philosophy  of  Education^  with 
special  reference  to  die  training  of  teachers,  is  placed  among  the 
subjects  of  instruction.  Should  this  institution  succeed  in  pro- 
vidmg  a  suitable  course  of  instruction  in  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  sciences,  (the  most  necessary  to  every  parent,)  that 
of  educating  our  children  and  youth,  and  if  by  combining  this 
with  a  practical  course,  should  it  form  a  link  between  the  higher 
walks  of  science  and  literature,  and  tliat  knowledge  which  is  to 
pervade  the  whole  mass  of  the  community,  through  die  medium 
of  our  common  schools,  it  will  not  only  confer  a  most  important 
benefit  on  those  who  can  avail  diemselves  of  its  advantages,  but 
will  set  an  example,  in  fostering  those  interests  on  which  our 
moral  and  polidcal  welfare  depend,  which,  we  trust,  will  be  imi- 
tated by  every  college  in  our  country. 


Art.  VI.  —  Common  Schools  in  New  York. 

Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  the  Stnte  oj  ^ew 
York,  (^,  C,  Flaggy  Esq.  Secretcary  of  Stale).  Made  to  the  ^semhly^ 
Jan.  15,  1831. 

The  Secretary  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  capacity  of 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  is  required  annually  to 
present  to  the  Legislature,  a  statement  of  their  condition  ;  esd- 
mates  and  accounts  of  the  expenditures  of  the  school  monies ; 
plans  for  the  improvement  and  management  of  the  common 
school  fund,  and  for  the  better  organization  of  the  common 
schools ;  and  all  such  matters  relating  to  his  office  and  to  the 
common  schools,  as  he  shall  deem  expedient  to  communicate. 
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We  consider,  not  only  the  citizens  of  his  own  State,  but  the 
friends  of  education  throughout  our  country,  as  deeply  indebted 
to  Mr  Flagg  for  the  faithful,  able,  and  judicious  Reports,  which, 
in  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  for  a  terra  often  years,  he  has  laid 
before  the  New  York  Legislature.  They  are  among  the  most 
valuable  documents  of  the  age,  on  the  subject  of  common  school 
education.  We  beg  leave  respectfully  to  reconmiend  to  our 
Legislators  who  take  an  interest  in  it,  and  wish  to  obtain  all  the 
lights  of  experience  to  guide  them  in  the  best  mode  of  diffusing 
useful  knowledge  throughout  the  entire  mass  of  the  community, 
to  procure  and  preserve  these  Reports,  for  present  and  future 
consultation. 

We  could  wish  that  all  our  legislators  and  citizens  were 
acquainted  with  tlie  System  of  Common  School  Listruction  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  It  has  some  peculiar  and  distinctive 
features;  and  it  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  whether 
most,  if  not  all  of  them,  ought  not  to  be  copied  in  oilier  States. 
That  one,  at  least,  which  provides  a  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  as  the  Executive  Officer  of  the  Government,  in 
this  vastly  important  department  of  legislation,  deserves,  in  our 
opinion,  immediate  and  universal  imitation.  His  powers  are 
by  no  means  arbitrary.  He  is  directed  and  controlled,  in  all 
his  movements,  by  the  paramount  authority  of  law.  He  is 
obliged  annually  to  give  an  account  of  all  his  proceedings  to  the 
Legislature.  To  that  body  he  is  amenable,  and  may  by  them 
be  advised,  censured,  or  removed.  Every  thing  that  he  does, 
too,  is  in  the  face  of  day,  and  exposed  to  the  incessant  scrutiny 
of  every  citizen  who  sends  a  child  to  school.  Of  all  men,  he 
must  bow  before  the  majesty  of  public  opinion.  This  opinion, 
indeed,  he  may  enlighten,  improve,  and  reform ;  but  to  do  this, 
experience,  wisdom,  and  prudence,  must  give  their  sanction  to 
his  councils.  We  trust  a  measure  of  this  kind  will  no  longer 
be  obstructed  by  die  unfounded  suspicion  that  such  an  office  is 
likely  to  be  perverted  to  party,  or  to  sectarian  purposes.  Any 
attempt,  however  disguised  or  insidious,  to  do  this,  would  be 
detected,  and  might  be  crushed,  abnost  as  soon  as  made. 

What  a  public  blessing  it  would  be,  if  every  State  in  the 
Union  could  have  such  an  officer.  He  would  be  an  Agent, 
to  embody  and  carry  into  effect,  first  by  enlightening  public 
opinion,  and  then  convincing  Legislatures,  any  improvements 
^  the  system  of  common  school  instruction,  which  the  sugges- 
tions of  wise  and  prudent  individuals  might  propose.    We  need 
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such  a  centre  of  motion,  round  which  the  present  heterogeneous 
and  discordant  elements  of  individual  projects,  and  plans,  and 
wishes,  may  be  made  to  revolve,  and  bring  order  out  of  con- 
fusion. What  an  advantage,  too,  for  each  Legislature  of  a 
State,  at  its  annual  session  to  have  laid  on  die  desks  of  all  its 
members,  a  complete  account  of  the  condition  of  all  its  conmiOQ 
schools,  in  every  county,  town,  and  district.  Without  such 
information,  how  can  legislators  venture  to  act.^  They  must, 
if  not  in  possession  of  it,  in  many  instances,  act  quite  in  the 
dark.  In  no  one  particular  has  the  great  State  of  New  York 
exliibited  more  pracdcal  wisdom,  than  in  providing  it  for  them. 
Trace  tlie  history  of  die  proceedings  in  this  matter,  and  observe 
the  satisfaction  generaUy  felt  widi  the  manner  in  which  the 
Superintendent  has  discharged  his  arduous,  ismd,  in  some  res- 
pects, delicate  duties ;  and  diis,  in  a  State  where  party  feelings, 
and  differences  of  religious  sendment,  have  prevailed  in  an 
emment  degree.  Study  his  Reports.  Examine  the  doings  of 
die  Legislature,  in  consequence  of  his  suggestions.  Consider, 
too,  how  comparatively  short  a  time  this  system  has  been  ma- 
turing, and  yet  even  now.  New  York  claims  equality  of  rank 
with  the  New  England  States,  in  the  condition  of  her  common 
schools.  In  some  of  die  means  which  she  has  promised  for 
their  future  improvement,  she  may  claim,  we  diink,  a  decided 
superiority. 

We  cannot  dismiss  diis  topic,  widiout  urging  on  every  legis- 
lator wlio  may  favor  our  work  with  a  perusal,  the  vast  im- 
portance of  dius  having,  in  each  State,  a  Superintendent  of 
Coinnioii  Schools ;  nor  widiout  suggesting,  for  die  consideration 
of  every  friend  of  his  country,  the  immense  national  advantage 
dial  would  result  from  these  respective  Superintendents'  corres- 
{KDnding  frequently  and  freely  with  each  other ;  interchanging 
their  Reports ;  and  thus  giving  the  wliole  American  public^  once 
a  year,  an  account  of  what  is  doing,  and  the  prospect  of  what 
may  yet  be  done,  diroughout  our  common  country,  in  establish- 
ing, on  an  immoveable  basis,  the  diffusion  of  one  of  our  greatest 
blessings,  a  good,  commonj  English  edxtcation  to  every  citizen. 

We  proceed  to  furnish  our  readers  widi  a  condensed  view  of 
the  Report  before  us.  Such  valuable  facts  and  remarks  as  it 
embodies,  deserve  to  be  made  matter  of  record  in  every  work 
designed  to  promote  tlie  cause  of  popular  educadon. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  there  are  55  organized  coundes, 
and  785  towns  and  wards.     Returns  have  been  received  {torn 
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4ill  the  county  clerks,  containing  certified  copies  of  the  reports 
of  tlie  Coiuinissioners  of  common  schools  from  every  town  in 
the  State. 

It  appears,  tliat  there  are  9062  school  districts,  of  which  8630 
have  complied  widi  die  conditions  of  the  statutes,  by  having 
schools  kept  by  an  inspected  teacher,  and  making  returns  to 
the  commissioners. 

In  these  schools,  499,424  scholars  have  been  taught ;  none 
for  a  less  period  dian  six  monUis,  while  the  general  average  of 
instruction  has  been  about  eight  months.  Excluding  die  cities 
of  New  York  and  Albany,  the  excess  of  die  children,  between 
five  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  diroughout  die  whole  State,  over 
the  number  of  diose  of  the  same  age  who  have  actually  been 
taught,  is  only  1083.  The  average  number  of  scholars  to 
each  school,  is  about  57. 

The  increase  of  die  number  of  schools  returned  has  been 
5999  in  fifteen  years,  and  of  the  number  of  scholars  instructed, 
359,318.  During  the  year  preceding  the  first  of  July,  1830, 
the  public  money  received  by  the  Commissioners,  and  appor- 
tioned to  die  districts  wliicli  had  made  returns,  amounted  to 
$238,651  36  cents:  of  this  sum,  $100,000  were  paid  from 
^e  State  treasury;  $124,556  04  cents  were  raised  by  tax 
upon  die  several  towns,  and  $14,095  32  cents  were  derived 
from  local  funds  possessed  by  certain  towns. 

It  appears,  also,  diat  in  addidon  to  the  public  money,  there 
have  been  raised  by  voluntary  contributions  for  teachers'  wages, 
$346,807.  This,  widi  die  interest  on  the  value  of  the  school 
houses,  and  the  expense  of  books  and  of  fuel,  makes  a  total 
sum  of  $1,061,699,  expended  upon  499,424  scholars  in  the 
course  of  one  year.  From  this,  it  will  be  seen,  that  where  the 
State  pays  one  dollar  for  teachers^  wages,  the  inhabitant  of 
the  ioum,  by  a  tax  on  his  own  property,  pays  $1  25  centSy  and 
by  voluntary  contribution  in  his  district,  $3  46  centSy  for  the 
same  object ;  and  die  local  fund  amounts  to  an  average  of  1 5 
cents  more. 

What  a  comment  on  the  principle  of  producing  individual 
efibrt  by  a  small  amount  of  public  aid,  and  of  exciting  a  gene- 
ral interest  in  common  schools,  by  making  all  contribute  to  dieir 
support,  instead  of  paralysiiiiz;  both  by  gratuitous  instruction  ! 

The  productive  capital  of  the  school. fund  now  amounts  to 
$1,696,743  66  rents.  The  revenue  actually  received  into 
the  treasury  on  account  of  this  fund,  for  the  past  ycai*,  has  been 
$  100,678  60  cents. 
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It  is  a  strikmg  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  organization  of 
the  common  school  system  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  of 
the  advantage  of  having  a  Superintendent,  as  the  efficient  organ 
of  the  Government,  in  conducting  this  extensive  operation,  that 
the  Trustees  of  8630  schools  have  made  reports  to  the. Com- 
missioners ;  showing  that  in  each  of  these  districts  a  school  has 
been  taught  for  at  least  tliree  months  during  the  year,  by  a 
teacher  to  whose  qualifications  the  Inspectors  have  certiBed ; 
and  furnishing  also  a  census  of  the  number,  as  well  of  resident 
children,  as  of  those  instructed ;  and  rendering  an  account  for  the 
public  money  received  by  their  district  the  preceding  year :  — 
that  abstracts  of  these  reports  of  the  trustees,  have  been  made 
out  and  transmitted  to  the  county  clerks,  by  the  Commission- 
ers of  785  towns  and  wards ;  and  that  copies  of  these  reports, 
under  the  certificate  and  seal  of  the  county  clerks,  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  Superintendent,  embracing  returns  fi*om 
every  town  and  ward  in  the  State :  —  and  that  a  condensed  view 
of  all  this  has  been  prepared  by  the  Superintendent,  and  fur- 
nished to  every  member  of  the  Legislature.  There  are  more 
than  fifty  thousand  officers  of  common  schools,  and  a  defalca- 
tion, or  any  misapplication  of  the  school  money,  by  any  through 
whose  hands  it  passes,  is  of  rare  occurrence.  In  the  returns 
of  the  present  year,  two  instances  only  are  reported  in  the 
whole  State. 

The  training  up  of  teachers  forms  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
common  school  system  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  their 
prospective  measures  with  regard  to  this  highly  important  de- 
partment of  education,  its  citizens  are  advancing  far  beyond 
anything  that  is  yet  devised  or  attempted,  in  any  other  part  of 
the  Union.  The  plan  is,  to  make  the  academies  become,  in 
connexion  with  their  other  departments,  permanent  seminaries 
for  teachers  of  common  schools.  There  are  now  fiftysix  such 
academies,  a  number  equal  to  the  counties  in  the  State,  which 
have  already  received  from  the  funds  of  the  State,  in  grants  of 
money,  of  land,  and  in  the  revenue  of  the  literature  nind,  the 
sum  of  $169,716,  and  are  now  receiving  annually  $10,000, 
the  income  of  a  permanent  capital.  There  is  invested  in  real 
estate,  buildings,  libraries,  and  philosophical  apparatus,  an 
amount  of  more  than  $400,000  in  the  incorporated  academies, 
which  are  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 
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As  soon  as  public  opinion  is  sufficiently  enlightened,  and 
public  feeling  awakened,  to  render  the  demand  for  a  regular 
training  up  of 'the  teachers  of  conmion  schools,  so  permanent 
and  extensive,  as  to  justify  the  prosecution  of  efficient  measures 
for  the  accomplishment  of  tliis  great  object,  tliese  academies, 
if  tliey  can  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  men  who  are 
tlioroughly  acquainted  with  the  business  of  education  them- 
selves, may  perform  a  most  important  part  m  this  work. 

In  addition  to  this,  should  the  contemplated  Universit)'  in 
New  York  succeed  in  carrying  into  effect  its  proposed  design, 
of  having  a  Professorship  of  the  Philosophy  of  Education^  with 
reference  to  the  training  up  of  teachers  for  common  schools,  such 
a  system  of  co-operation  might  be  establislied  between  this  de- 
partment, and  the  academies,  endowed  willi  funds  for  this  piu*- 
pose,  under  the  sanction  and  patronage  of  die  State,  as  to  be 
productive  of  the  happiest  results.  Still  we  believe  it  will  be 
difficult  to  do  justice  to  a  science  so  extended,  and  so  important 
to  our  best  interests,  as  education,  without  having  both  institu- 
tions and  instntctersj  exclusively  devoted  to  the  illustration  of 
its  theory  and  practice.  Let  us  not  forget  the  immense  advan- 
tages, nay,  the  absolute  necessity  of  division  of  labour,  in  secur- 
ing the  best  results ;  nor  yet,  the  results  of  experience  in 
Europe. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  able  and  interesting  document  with- 
out noticing  a  striking;  fact,  deserving  the  consideration  of  all 
who  prize  our  republican  institutions,  and  showing  how  admira- 
bly the  common  school  system  of  tlie  State  of  New  York 
harmonizes  with  them.  Tliis  system  brings  together  the  chil- 
dren of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor,  in  tlie  great  majority  of  the 
schools.  In  481  towns,  there  are  more  scholars  taught  than 
the  whole  number  of  children  between  five  and  sixteen ;  and  in 
a  great  majority  of  the  275  remaining  towns,  those  instnicted 
approach  so  near  to  the  whole  number  of  cliildren  between  five 
and  sixteen,  as  clearly  to  show  that  the  schools  embrace  tlie 
children  of  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  districts  and  towns. 
In  die  whole  State,  the  proportion  of  those  instnicted  in  the 
common  schools,  is  about  one  to  three  and  nine  tenths  of  the 
whole  number  of  souls. 

The  following  table,  in  which  we  have  altered  some  of  the 
statements  from  more  recent  data,  will  show  the  elevated  rank 
which  the  State  of  New  York  holds,  in  providing  for  the 
instruction  of  her  children  and  youth. 
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In  New  York,  .  .  . 
The  Pays  do  Vaud 
Wurteiuborg 
PruKHia  .  . 
Bavaria  .  . 
Low  Countries 
Scotland 
Austria  .  . 
England 
France  .  . 
Ireland  .  . 
Poland  .  . 
Portugal 
Russia    .     . 


1  child  is  at  school  for  every  3 .9  inhabitants. 
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We  observe  tliat  Mr  Flagg  is  decidedly  opposed  to  tlie  vari 
ous  plans  which  have  been  devised,  to  produce  absolute  uni- 
formity of  education,  by  placing  all  the  children  under  the 
guardianship  of  tlie  State,  and  establishing  a  uniform  set  of 
school  books.  On  the  latter  point  lie  observes,  that .'  the  ex- 
periment to  j)roduce  uniformity  would  do  more  harm  than  it 
promises  good.' — Until  Instnicters  themselves  can  receive  a 
unifonn  education,  nay,  until  their  minds  can  be  cast  in  the 
same  mould,  its  results  must,  in  a  great  many  cases,  be  as 
prejudicial  to  tlieir  success,  as  to  clothe  David  in  the  armour  of 
Saul ;  and  it  seems  to  us,  tliat  it  would  have  tlie  most  obvious 
tendency  to  arrest  the  progress  of  improvement  in  school  books, 
which  has  been  so  rapid  of  late  years. 


Art.  VII.  —  Addresses  on  Education. 

w^n  MdresSy  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Convention  of  TeacherSy  and 
(^  the  friends  of  Education,  in  Sit  City  Hall  in  Hartford,  Mtvember 
lOthy  1830.  By  IIeman  Humphrey,  D.  D.  President  of  Amherst 
College. 

A  Lecture  on  the  necessary  qxtaliJUations  of  Teachers  in  Common 
SchoolSj  delivered  before  the  Connecticut  Convention  of  Teachers  and 
the  friends  of  Education,  assembled  at  the  City  Hall  in  Harybrd^ 
JVov,  lOth,  1830.  By  Gustavus  P.  Davis,  A.  M.  Pastor  of  the 
Baptist  Church  in  Hartford. 

Individuals  and  associations  have,  for  some  time  past,  been 
endeavoring  to  excite  a  spirit  of  universal  inquiry  on  tlie  sub- 
ject of  our  common  schools,  and  their  efforts  have  not  been 
witliout  success.     There  is  a  deepening  conviction  in  the  minds 
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of  the  community  that  little  benefit  is  derived  fit»n  the  schook, 
in  comparison  with  results  which  might  reasonably  be  antici- 
pated. Conventions  have  recently  been  held  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  with  a  view  of  devising  some  remedy  for  the 
evils  which  exist. 

In  September,  1830,  pursuant  to  notice  given,  a  meeting  of 
friends  of  common  schools  convened  in  New  Haven,  in  Con- 
necticut. This  led  to  a  State  Convention  of  teachers  and  other 
fi-iends  of  Education  in  Hartford,  on  tlie  10th  of  November 
following.  New  as  was  die  experiment  in  this  State,  yet  a 
very  considerable  number  of  teachers  and  other  persons  iirom 
various  parts  of  the  State  assembled,  and  continued  in  session 
two  days.  It  was  on  the  first  day  of  this  convention  that  the 
addresses  above  named  were  delivered. 

After  some  preliminary  remarks,  and  an  excellent  description 
of  Education^  President  Humphrey  pays  a  just  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  our  pilgrim  fathers,  who,  by  tlieir  wisdom  in  devis- 
ing our  system  of  conunon  schools,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
glory  of  New  England.  But  while  he  views  the  system  itself, 
and  the  laws  on  which  it  is  based,  as  preeminently  wise,  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  say,  that,  at  the  present  period,  it  falls  far 
short  of  accomplishing  what  might  reasonably  be  expected.  In 
this  view  he  is  sustained,  we  believe,  by  all  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  give  the  subject  a  thorough  investigation.  The 
schools  of  Connecticut,  at  best,  are  considered  nearly  stationary j 
while  those  around  are  marching  forward  in  the  career  of 
improvement.  Why  all  this?  Let  the  address  answer  this 
question. 

*  The  ffreai  cause  of  apathy  and  decline,  is,  in  my  deliherate  judgrnient,  to 
he  sought  for  in  your  princely  school  fund.  And  here  I  am  sustained,  as 
you  well  know,  hy  the  Toice  of  the  most  enlightened  friends  of  education 
in  the  State.  But  as  matters  now  stand,  anu  as  the  income  is  annually 
distributed  according  to  law,  I  am  persuaded  tliat  the  benevolent  intentions 
of  those  who  established  the  fund  are  frustrated.  The  children  of  the  State 
would  be  better  educated  without  it.' 

In  proof  of  these  views,  he  alludes  to  the  known  principle 
of  human  nature  —  diat  we  value  everything  in  proportion  to  its 
cost  —  and  to  facts.  We  are  gratified  to  find  Dr  Humphrey's 
views  so  entirely  correspondent  widi  those  we  have  expressed 
on  this  subject ;  and  we  believe  they  were  in  coincidence  with 
those  of  the  members  of  die  convention  generally.  In  answer 
to  the  general  inquiry  which  arises  on  hearing  this  statement, 
viz :  whedier  the  school  fund  ought  to  be  set  aside,  or  appro- 
priated to  some  other  purpose,  he  replies :  — 
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'  There  is  a  way  to  get  rid  of  this  suffocating  incubat ,  without  resorting 
to  violent  remedies.  Let  each  school  society  be  required  to  pay  as  many 
dollars  into  its  local  treat<ury,  from  its  own  hard  earnings,  as  it  received 
from  the  public  funds,  and  who  can  question  that  new  life  would  be 
Imparted  to  the  whole  system  of  popular  education.  However  careless  men 
may  be  in  expending  that  wliich  costs  thorn  nothing,  the  moment  they  can 
be  induced  to  put  Ineir  own  money  with  it,  a  new  value  is  given  to  the 
donation.' 

This  measure  has  abready  been  proposed  by  several  county 
conventions  in  Connecticut,  and  we  hope,  with  Dr  Humphrey, 
*  If  the  people  are  not  now  ready  to  petition,  or  to  acquiesce  in 
a  general  tax,  the  public  mind  may  be  enlightened  on  the  sub- 
ject as  fast  as  possible  ; '  and  the  urgent  demand  for  new  efforts 
be  pressed  upon  every  one  who  regards  the  welfare  of  the  next 
generation. 

To  do  justice  to  the  address,  would  require  extracts  which 
our  limits  do  not  allow.  We  hope  it  will  be  extensively  circu- 
lated. More  publications  of  a  similar  character  are  needed  to 
rouse  the  slumbering  energies  of  the  people,  and  lead  them  to 
resolve  that  Connecticut  shall  not  lose  the  rank  she  once  sus- 
tained among  her  sister  States,  and  which,  with  her  limited 
territory  and  popidation,  can  never  he  sustained  but  by  the  pre- 
eminence of  her  sons  in  knowledge  and  character, 

Mr  Davis'  Lecture,  as  a  plain,  practical  statement,  of  the 
prominent  qualifications  for  the  solemn  and  responsible  duties 
of  an  instructer,  is  deserving  the  attention  of  every  teacher  and 
every  parent.  As  the  leading  qualifications,  he  insists  chiefly 
on  the  following  topics ; — 

*  The  Schoolmaster  must  be  educated.  He  must  h&ve  a.  facility  of  com- 
municating  knowledge.  He  must  love  this  employment.  He  must  have 
e^uammity  in  the  government  of  the  school;  ana,  above  all,  correct  moral 
habits.' 

As  the  address  has  been  republished  in  a  valuable  kindred 
publication,  the  Education  Reporter,  whose  circulation  we  are 
happy  to  find  is  extending,  we  have  less  need  to  speak  more 
particularly  of  its  merits ;  but  we  are  unwilling  to  omit  two 
remarks.  In  reference  to  tlie  importance  of  the  office,  Mr 
Davis  observes ; — 

*  We  need  men  who  are  thoroughly  ae^uainted  with  the  branches  they  art 
employed  and  expe^ed  to  teach  ;  and  whose  highest  ambition,  in  the  literary 
world,  is  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  good  schoolmasters.  And  this  is  a 
reputation  which,  in  reality,  far  transcends  the  glory  of  the  victor's  wreath, 
or  of  the  imperial  crown  ;  for  they  are  developmg  the  powers  of  immortal 
spirits ;  forming  minds  to  act  on  a  multitude  of  other  minds  \  preparing 
agents  that  may  affect  the  destiny  of  a  nation ;  making  impressions  which, 
in  their  result*,  will  be  lasting  an  eternity!  Noble  and  responsible  em- 
ployment ! ' 
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In  speaking  of  the  importance  of  a  teacher's  loving  his  em- 
plo)nnent  and  tlie  society  of  cliildren,  he  says  tliat  some  men 
seem  *  to  feel  a  strong  aversion  to  their  society,  and  to  look 
upon  every  personal  effort  to  administer  to  dieir  instruction,  (in 
contact  widi  diem)  as  mere  drudgery — a  bui'den  almost  intole- 
rable. Such  persons,  he  adds,  ought  never  to  enter  a  school- 
room as  teacliers.' 

The  foUowing  Lectures  were  also  given  during  the  Conven- 
tion, viz :  On  die  introduction  of  Music  into  conunon  schools, 
by  WiUiam  C.  Woodbridge;  On  Language,  by  Noah  Web- 
ster, Esq ;  On  School  Houses,  by  Dr  William  A.  Alcott ;  and 
On  Natural  Science,  by  Mr  Evans.  Much  animated  discussion 
of  a  very  interesting  character  was  also  elicited,  on  subjects 
adverted  to  in  the  Address  of  President  Humplirey  and  the 
Lecture  of  Mr  Da\is,  particularly  on  the  defects  of  common 
schools,  widi  the  ai)i)ropriate  means  of  remedying  diose  defects, 
in  which  practical  teachers  took  a  part.  Some  of  die  schools 
in  Hartford,  both  public  and  private,  w^ere  visited,  and  at  a 
meeting  of  some  of  the  teachers  on  die  third  day,  familiar  illus- 
trations were  given  of  improved  mediods  of  instruction,  die 
various  uses  of  die  black  board,  and  the  more  simple  articles  of 
school  apparatus.  Provision  was  also  made  for  a  future  Con- 
vention to  be  held  in  the  same  place  in  May,  1831,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  arrange  the  order  of  business,  and 
procure  lecturers  on  the  following  subjects :  The  school  fund, 
and  the  best  mode  of  applying  it ;  die  best  mode  of  raising 
the  qualifications  and  compensation  of  teachers;  the  duties 
of  school  committees ;  and  die  legislative  provisions  of  odier 
States.  A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  collect  facts  in 
regard  to  the  present  state  of  schools,  and  prepare  an  address 
on  die  subject,  suitable  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  State. 
We  cannot  but  regard  the  latter  measure  as  calculated  to  effect 
more  than  any  other  which  could-  he  adopted;  and  we  trust  it 
will  not  only  be  executed^  but  imitated. 

We  trust  die  gentlemen  selected  to  make  the  arrangements, 
and  to  prepare  topics,  will  employ  every  means  for  improving 
this  opportunity  of  promoting  the  interests  of  common  education. 
For  if  no  other  benefit  were  derived  from  meetings  of  tliis  kind, 
than  merely  to  call  togedier  a  large  number  of  friends  of  edu- 
cation, to  communicate  their  views  and  the  results  of  their 
experience  to  each  other,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  elicit 
appropriate  addresses  firom  those  whose  experience  qualifies 
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them  to  suggest  improvements,  both  in  the  matter  and  manner 
of  instruction,  and  die  arrangement  of  our  schools,  they  must 
be  attended  with  no  common  interest,  and  be  followed  by  the 
happiest  results ;  and,  if  die  course  of  discussion  is  directed  in 
the  most  profitable  channels,  great  influence  may  be  exerted 
on  the  public  mind  and  die  public  welfare. 


Art.  VIII.  —  From  a  Teacher's  Note  Book. 
Moral  Instruction  in  Scuools. 

To  exert  any  efficient  moral  influence  over  his  pupils,  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  a  teacher's  task.  A  class  of  igno- 
rant boys,  if  taught  aridimedc  by  a  skilful  instructer,  will,  what- 
ever be  dieir  capacity,  make  sensible  and  definite  progress.  At 
the  end  of  each  week  they  will  have  advanced  perceptibly,  — 
they  will  know  somediing  which  they  did  not  know  before,  or 
understand  more  perfectly,  or  have  fixed  more  firmly  in  the 
mind,  previous  acquisitions.  But  in  cultivating  the  heart,  how 
slow,  how  imperceptible,  and  how  discoiu*aging  is  die  progress. 
How  difficult  is  it  to  effect  a  marked  and  striking  change  in 
the  moral  habits  of  a  school ;  —  to  make  the  pupils  more  kind 
and  gende  towards  each  other,  —  more  affectionate  and  dutiful 
towards  their  parents, — more  conscientiously  faidiful  in  duty. 
There  may  be  often  many  separate  instances  of  improvement 
but  how  difficult  to  secure  as  steady,  and  sure,  and  uniform  a 
progress  in  these  points  as  in  odiers.  The  heart  is  a  field  oJ 
far  more  difficult  cultivation  dian  the  head.  The  following 
plan  I  am  trying  with  some  hope  of,  at  least,  partial  success. 
I  said  one  day  to  my  pupils, 

'  I  address  you  occasionally,  as  you  know,  on  moral  subjects, 
but  it  is  a  great  while  since  I  was  a  child,  and  I  have  forgotten 
what  are  the  peculiar  temptations  and  difficulties  on  these  sub- 
jects, which  children  find.  Now  I  have  diought  diat  perhaps 
you  can  help  me  to  make  these  exercises  more  interesting  and 
useful.     The  plan  is  diis ; — 

*  I  wiD  mention  some  subject  a  day  or  two  beforehand  ;  foi 
example,  duties  of  children  to  parents,  dien  at  die  appointed 
time,  I  will  distribute  papers  over  the  room,  and  each  of  you 
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may  think  of  something  to  write; — an  anecdote  illustrating 
duties  of  children  to  parents, — an  instance  of  the  performance 
of  these  duties  —  or  of  die  neglect  of  them; — any  cases  in 
which  you  may  have  noticed  that  you  are  strongly  tempted  to 
neglect  them,  or  have  actually  neglected  them.  Or  you  may 
propose  any  question  relating  to  the  subject,  or  make  any 
remark,  or  quote  any  text  of  scripture ; — or,  in  fine,  write  any- 
thing which  relates  to  the  question  before  us,  in  any  way. 

*  Now  do  you  tliink,  if  the  scholars  should  write  in  this  way, 
the  collection  of  papers  would  be  interesting  to  be  read  ? ' 

Scholar^.    '  Yes,  Sir.' 

*  How  many  of  you  would  like  to  have  the  rest  of  the  scholars 
write  in  this  way,  suppose  you  could  be  excused  yourselves  ? ' 

Nearly  all  the  hands  were  raised. 

*  Then  tlie  only  question  is,  whetlier  each  of  you  is  wiUing  to 
WTite,  on  condition  that  the  rest  will.     How  many  are  willing  ? ' 

There  was  nearly  a  unanimous  vote  in  diis  case  also. 

*  It  is  a  vote.  I  will  then  try  the  experiment  tomorrow. 
WiD  it  be  most  interesting  to  you  if  you  all  write  general 
remarks,  or  state  particular  facts  ^' 

Scholars.    *  State  facts.' 

*  Yes,  I  think  tliat  will  be  best.  I  presume  all  will  be  able 
to  recollect  some  facts  which  have  come  under  their  observa- 
tion, and  which  illustrate  the  subject.' 

One  Scholar.    *  How  long  shall  we  write  ? ' 

*  Oh  !  a  short  piece ;  —  perhaps  as  much  as  you  can  write  in 
five  minutes.  I  will  allow  you  five  minutes,  and  then  send 
round  and  coDect  tlic  papers.' 

The  plan  was  accordingly  tried,  and  with  much  success. 
Tlie  scholars  took  great  interest  in  it ;  —  tlieir  little  narratives 
were  circumstantial,  and,  as  they  were  statements  of  facts, 
they  were  true  to  nature.  The  subject  was  thus  brought  up 
in  all  its  details,  and  as  I  read  each  writing,  I  accompanied  it 
by  remarks,  which  deduced  from  it,  and  enforced  the  moral 
lesson  which  it  was  calculated  to  convey ;  and  thus  the  whole 
subject  was  presented  to  the  minds  of  the  pupils  in  a  more 
vivid  manner  than  could,  by  any  other  means,  be  done.  This 
exercise  has  since  been  repeated  weekly.  The  following  are 
the  contributions  which  were  collected  at  the  second  exercise 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  longest  ones.  We  record 
them  because  they  give  the  best  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
exercise.     The  subject  was,  Foolish  Fears.     The  specimens 
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given  are  not  specimens  selected  for  their  peculiar  interest, 
but  nearly  the  whole  collection,  good  and  bad.     The  longest  ^ 
articles  only  being  omitted  for  want  of  room.* 

Foolish  Fears. 

*  I  heard  of  a  man,  some  time  ago,  who  was  sailing  from  New  York  to 
Norwich,  in  the  steam-boat  Fanny.  He  had  never  been  on  the  water  before, 
and  consequently  had  never  experienced  that  unpleasant  feeling  which 
is  commonly  called  sea-sickness;  he  was  therefore  not  prepared  for  it. 
Towards  night,  however,  he  began  to  feel  sick,  and,  calling  his  fellow  pas- 
sengers, he  told  them  what  his  name  was,  where  his  relations  lived ;  he 
also  gave  them  his  will,  and  commissioned  them  to  do  many  little  things 
for  hmi.  They  told  him  that  he  would  be  very  well  in  the  morning.  He 
said  no,  he  should  surely  die,  but  when  the  morning  came  he  was  as  well 
as  the  rest.' 

*  When  I  was  a  young  child  I  lived  in  a  house,  where  the  back  stairs 
were  very  dark,  and  I  was  much  afraid  to  go  down  those  stairs  alone.  For 
a  long  time  I  carefully  avoided  them,  but  at  last  I  began  to  think  that  it 
was  very  foolish,  and  one  day  I  went  to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  summon- 
ing up  ail  the  courage  that  was  possible,  I  rushed  down  stairs,  alarming  the 
whole  family  by  my  violence,  ^ut  that  did  not  trouble  me.  I  was  con- 
gratulating myself  for  having  passed  through  terrific  darkness  unhurt.  The 
next  time  I  walked  down  slowly,  with  much  composure,  and  in  a  few  days 
I  ridiculed  my  own  foolish  fears.* 

*  It  is  very  foolish  to  be  afraid  of  common  spiders,  but  I  once  heard  of  an 
old  woman,  who  lived  alone  with  her  grand- daughter :  they  always  stopped 
up  the  nose  of  the  teapot  before  they  went  to  bed.  But  one  night,  the  old 
lady  forgot  to  put  the  paper  into  the  nose,  and  when  they  drank  their  tea 
the  next  mornmg,  tlie  grand-daughter  was  taken  sick,  and  the  doctor  said 
she  had  been  poisoned.  The  old  lady  knew  that  she  had  taken  nothing  but 
tea.  She  therefore  looked  into  the  teapot,  and  found  a  very  large  black 
spider  of  the  most  venomous  kind.  She  never  afterwards  forgot  to  stop  ifp 
tlie  teapot.' 

*■  I  tliink  it  is  a  foolish  fear  for  a  girl  to  be  afraid  of  having  a  good  com- 
position read  in  school.  I  once  knew  a  little  boy  who  was  uraid  to  go  to 
bed  in  the  dark.' 


*■  Some  children  are  afraid  of  bein^  in  the  dark^  owing  to  stories  told  them 

hen  ver 
be  afraid 


when  very  young  about  ghosts^  hoSgoblins,  and  bearsT  Is  it  not  foolish  to 
aid  wnen  out  in  a  thunder  storm  f ' 


'  I  heard  some  one  telling  a  story  of  a  supernatural  noise,  which  deprived 
me  of  sleep  for  an  hour.' 

*■  I  am  afraid  to  go  any  where  in  the  dark  when  I  know  that  there  is  not 
any  one  in  the  room.    I  think  that  is  a  foolish  fear.   How  can  I  conquer  it  ? ' 

*  Perhaps  the  reader,  who  u  not  profeMiooally  •  leacher,  may  Ihink  the  number  of  specuneiii 
riven,  too  large.  An  actual  teacher  will  with  that  atf  had  been  eiven.  When  a  plan  is  deKaribed 
for  amatcorSf  all  thai  i^  necessary  it  enough  of  detail  to  give  an  idea  of  its  nature  *,  when  it  ii  for 
practitionera  to  imitate,  it  u  neccMary  to  thow  the  whole  actual  operation. 
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*  I  know  a  peraon  who  is  wo  afraid  of  a  moose  that  the  almoit  fidnti  at 
the  sight  of  one.' 

'  Is  it  not  foolish  fear  for  those  yonng  Udies  who  are  on  the  Singing  Com- 
mittee, to  be  afraid  to  give  the  pitch  ? 

• 

*  Mr Do  you  tliink  it  is  foolish  if  a  joung  lady  is  afraid  to  go  out 

in  the  evening  alone  f  * 

'  When  the  small  pox,  or  any  other  disease  is  introduced  into  a  place, 
very  many  are  afraid  of  it,  and  the  common  topic  of  the  day  is  to  express 
those  fears,  while  others,  more  foolish  still,  remove  from  the  place,  and  thus 
think  to  escape  it,  forgetting  that  God  is  as  able  to  protect  them  in  one 
place  as  anotlier.' 

'  I  heard  of  a  person  who  was  afraid  of  fire,  and,  every  night,  she  had  the 
brush  put  into  a  pail  of  water,  lest  there  should  be  fire  in  it. 

*  I  knew  a  little  girl  who  was  very  much  afraid  of  spiders.  She  would 
■cream  if  she  saw  one  on  tlie  floor,  and  stamp  upon  it  as  hard  as  if  it  had  a 
dozen  lives.  One  day  her  papa  made  her  notice  a  spider  while  it  made  its 
web.  She  was  so  much  pleased  to  see  it  spin,  that  she  never  wanted  to  kill 
one  again.    She  calls  them  dear  little  creatures,  and  never  spoils  their  webs.' 

'  One  night,  after  my  sister  and  myself  had  retired  to  rest,  we  felt  some- 
thing pulling  our  bed  clothes,  and  we  thought  it  was  an  old  man  got  into 
the  house.  We  called  our  mother,  she  came  up,  and  as  she  came  into  the 
room  she  met  the  cat.  So  we  were  very  much  frightened  at  a  little  harm- 
less cat.' 

*  Some  people  suffer  a  ^eat  deal  from  imaginary  fears.  A  man  once  mis- 
took a  pump  m  the  evening  for  a  robber,  and  presented  his  pocket  book  to 
it.  The  pump,  being  rather  stiff  in  its  movements,  did  not  receive  it  as 
promptly  as  the  man  expected,  and,  greatly  terrified,  he  threw  the  pocket 
Dook  down  and  made  his  retreat  as  rapidly  as  possible*. 

'  I  alwavs  hesitate  about  writing  anything  for  the  desk,  for  fear  the  young 
ladies  will  laugh  at  it.  I  tremble  exceedingly  when  any  article  of  my  own 
is  read.' 

*  I  know  some  persons  who  are  afraid  to  go  to  bed  alone ;  others  always 
look  under  the  bed,  behind  the  doors,  and  m  every  crack  and  comer.  I 
suppose  they  are  afraid  that  there  is  something  there  that  will  harm  them.' 

It  is  evident  that  a  large  number  of  topics  may  be  treated 
in  this  manner ;  such  as  Duties  to  Parents  ;  Selfishness ;  Un- 
kindness ;  Ways  of  promoting  Happiness ;  Faults  in  School, 
&c.  &c.  The  articles  ought  to  be  read  by  the  teacher  just 
as  they  are  written  ;  i.  e.  if  they  are  careless  and  illegible,  let 
them  be  read  in  a  hesitating,  perplexed  manner ;  if  there  are 
mistakes  they  are  to  be  pointed  out ;  if  the  piece  is  badly 
pointed,  let  the  teacher  make  no  more  pauses  than  are  indi- 
cated. In  this  way  the  pupils  will  make  sensible  progress  in 
these  particulars,  as  well  as  in  the  more  important  one  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  heart.  Erodqrb. 
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Art.  IX.  —  Practical  Lessons. 
Lesson  VIII.  —  Grammar. 

To  show  the  relation  of  adjectives  to  nouns,  as  well  as  their 
nature ;  and  to  illustrate  the  degrees  of  comparison^  the  follow- 
ing methods  were  pursued ;  — 

^  This  is  a  large  book ;  that  is  larger ;  that  -is  the  lai^est ;' 
(presenting  in  succession  books  as  described.)  ^  Andrew  is  a 
large  boy ;  Levi  is  larger ;  but  Charles  is  the  largest  of  the 
three.  This  is  a  sweet  apple ;  that  is  sweeter ;  that  is  the 
sweetest  of  them  all.'  It  was  easy  to  show  my  pupils,  from 
these  and  similar  examples,  the  qualities  of  nouns,  and  how 
adjectives  might  be  varied  to  express  them. 

'  You  may  now  take  your  slates  and  write  the  word  sweety 
three  times,  along  the  top  of  it.  Let  the  middle  word  be 
near  the  middle  of  the  slate,  and  the  other  two  near  the  cor- 
ners. Now  write  under  them,  in  the  same  manner,  the  words, 
largCy  ripcy  tvise,  rare.  You  may  next  add  an  r,  to  the 
words  in  the  middle  column,  and  st,  to  those  of  the  right.' 

The  termmations,  er,  and  est^  were  added  to  other  adjec- 
tives, in  a  similar  manner.  In  both  instances,  none  but  mono- 
syllables were  used,  to  render  their  task  as  simple  as  possible. 

To  a  class  of  words  containing  more  than  one  syllable,  the 
words  more  and  most  were  prefixed.  When  these  varied  ex- 
ercises had  become  familiar,  the  phraseology,  degrees  ofcomr 
parison,  was  introduced ;  and  the  terms  were  found  to  be 
perfectly  intelligible.  The  rule  was  then  given,  that  mono- 
syllables are  compared  by  r,  or  er,  and  st,  or  est;  and  dissyl- 
lables, by  more  and  fnost.  I  told  them  there  were  exceptions 
to  this  genera]  rule,  but  gave  no  examples  that  evening. 

Lesson  IX. 

We  proceeded  to  the  study  of  the  Adverb,  as  follows ; — 
'  You  may  write  down  in  a  column,  as  many  words  as  you 
can  recollect,  which  will  form  answers  to  the  question.  How 
may  I  walk  ?  For  example,  I  may  walk  slowly ,  or  swiftly  ; 
backwards  J  forwards,  &c.  All  these  words,  and  many  more, 
will  furnish  answers  to  the  question,  and  may  therefore  be 
written.'  Other  actions  as  well  as  walking y  were  mentioned ; 
and  the  same  course  pursued  by  the  pupils.    The  adverb  was 
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now  parsed,  and  seemed  to  be  understood,  without  confounding 
it  with  the  adjective.  They  were  now  prepared  to  parse,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  nine  parts  of  speech. 

Lesson  X. 

The  last  two  hours  devoted  to  this  subject  were  spent  in 
pai-sing  simple  sentences,  and  in  endeavoring,  by  various 
means,  to  give  the  pupils  a  clear  understanding  of  mood  and 
tense.  It  was  comparatively  easy  to  teach  them  to  distinguish 
the  present,  past,  and  future  tenses  of  verbs,  and  the  indica- 
tive, imperative,  and  infinitive  moods.  The  want  of  time  pre- 
vented the  further  prosecution  of  the  experiment,  and  the 
other  more  difficult  moods  and  tenses  were  omitted.  By 
recurring  to  the  several  lessons,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  various 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  article,  pronoun,  verb,  &;c.  as 
well  as  the  possessive  case  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  were  also 
neglected,  and  for  the  same  reason.  What  was  studied,  how- 
ever, was  understood,  and  will  not  easily  be  lost.  This,  and 
another  similar  experiment,  have  entirely  convinced  me  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  Grammar  itself ^  when  pur- 
sued in  a  rational  manner,  to  create  that  dislike  to  it  which 
children  are  apt  to  acquire. 

A  CoBCMON  School  Teacher. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

Congress  of  the  United  Stales. — During  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
there  were  tmrty  applications  from  various  parts  of  the  Union,  soliciting 
that  body  to  legislate  in  behalf  of  education.  Several  of  these  appli- 
cations were  nmde  in  reference  to  common  schools.  During  the  pre- 
sent session,  a  resolution  has  been  introduced,  providing  ror  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Select  Committee  on  Education,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  take  into  consideration  the  aforesaid  petitions,  and  all  others  of  a 
similar  character,  and  report  thereon  by  bill  or  otherwise. 

Pennsylvania,  —  A  proposition  has  been  introduced  into  the  Senate 
of  Pennsylvania,  requiring  their  Senators  in  Congress,  upon  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  National  Debt,  to  use  their  influence  in  procuring  the 
passage  of  a  law,  appropriating  a  portion  of  the  public  revenue  to  the 
support  of  common  schools  throughout  the  Union. 

JVeu^  Seminaries.  —  A  Seminary  has  recently  been  established  at 
Salina,  N.  Y.  consisting  of  male  and  female  departments,  and  an  infant 
school,  under  the  care  of  four  instructors.    It  is  designed  chiefly  as  a 
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practical  school,  where  youth  may  he  qualified  for  usefulness  in  api- 
culture, mechanics,  and  other  employments.  It  is  also  intended  to 
embrace  a  class  of  persons  who  may  wish  to  qualify  themselves  for 
school  teaching.  It  is  called  *  the  Salina  Institute  of  General  Science.* 
Proposals  have  also  been  issued  to  receive  a  class  of  boys,  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  to  form  aji  agricultural  department  of  the  acade- 
my at  Greenfield,  Mass.  The  number  of  pupils  is  limited  for  the  pre- 
sent to  sixteen. 

Governors^  Mtssofrts,  —  Wc  arc  happy  to  see  that  the  governors  of 
Maine,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  South  Carolina,  Ohio,  and 
Illinois,  in  their  recent  messages  to  the  Legislatures  of  those  States, 
have  adverted  to  common  education ;  in  some  instances  with  peculiar 
emphasis.  In  addition  to  these  Gov.  Trimble  of  Ohio,  in  his  last  mes- 
sage, (Dec  6, 1830,)  adverted  with  interest  to  the  same  subject 

The  executive  of  Maine  congratulates  the  members  of  the  legislature 
on  account  of  the  progress  and  influence  of  *  mental  light  and  good 
morals  among  the  people.'  Speaking  of  literary  institutions  generally, 
he  says ;  '  For  the  correct  management  and  progressive  improvement 
of  these  institutions,  we  cannot  feel  too  anxious,  since  on  education 
depends  so  much  of  our  happiness  and  the  security  of  our  free  gov- 
ernments.' 

Gov.  Throop  speaks  in  the  most  unqualified  terms  of  the  importance 
of  general  education  to  the  happiness  of  a  free  people,  and  the  very 
existence  of  free  institutions.  He  rejoices  that  the  public  mind  is  be- 
ginning to  awake  to  this  great  subject  After  a  recapitulation  of  the 
most  important  facts  contained  in  tiie  Superintendent's  last  Report,  he 
says ;  *  I  feel  confident  that  under  proper  regulations,  a  vast  amount 
of  knowledge  in  arts  and  sciences,  connected  with  agriculture  and 
handicraft,  which  are  simple  in  their  principles,  and  easily  comprehend- 
ed, might  be  taught  to  children  during  those  yeare  which  are  usually 
spent  at  common  schools.'  He  complains  of  a  want  of  competent  in- 
stnictera,  and  of  suitable  books,  for  the  purposes  of  common  schools. 

Gov.  Hamilton  of  South  Carolina,  says,  that  the  only  safe  and  effects 
ual  Agrarian  svstem,  is  the  scheme  of  public  education.    This  alone  ^ 
will  secure  to  the  poor  their  just  rights ;  and  he  recommends  the  sub- 
ject to  the  consideration  of  the  legislature. 

Gov.  Mc Arthur  of  Ohio,  insists  that  ^  intelligence  alone  is  capable 
of  self-government'  He  urges  upon  every  member  of  the  community^ 
as  a  ^solemn  duty,'  attention  to  common  schools. 

The  executive  of  Delaware  urges  in  the  strongest  terms  the  claims 
of  primary  education,  from  various  considerations,  especiallv  from  the 
fact,  that  an  tnLighJUntd  public  ovinian  is  the  only  safeguard  of  a  gov- 
ernment like  ours.  He  thinks,  nowever,  that  legislation  in  that  State 
has  been  carried  far  enough ;  and  that  to  attempt  to  give  further  aid 
to  the  cause,  by  extending  the  system  of  taxation,  would  defeat  the 
object  intended. 

Gov.  Reynolds  of  Ulinois,  suggests  the  importance  of  having  our 
eyes  fixed  on  the  rising  generation,  in  aU  our  movements.  His  lan- 
guage on  this  subject  is  strong  and  emphatic,  and  his  arguments  in- 
controvertible. He  speaks,  especially,  of  the  importance  of  having 
the  intellectual  growth'  'keep  pace  with  the  physical.' 
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Gov.  Wolf  of  Pennsylvania,  devotes  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
his  message  to  the  same  subject,  taking  a  very  liberal  and  extended 
view  of  its  paramount  importance. 

School  Conventions. — County  Conventions  on  education  have  been 
recently  held  in  the  twelve  counties  of  Vermont,  and  two  in  New 
Hampshire,  which  were  attended  by  Mr  Holbrook,  of  Boston,  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  them  in  concerting  means  of  improvement  At 
nearly  every  meeting  the  citizens  manifested  much  interest^  inldli' 
gence,  promptness  of  action^  unanimity,  and  simplicity  in  the  measures 
adopted.  Weekly  meetings  of  teachers,  semi-annual  county  conven- 
tions, and  visible  illustraiions  in  schools,  were  uniformly  and  warmly 
recommended.  There  was  also  a  general  conviction  of  the  necessity 
of  beginning  the  work  of  improvement  immediately.  Committees  were 
appointed,  and  times  specified  for  town  and  county  meetings  to  orga- 
nize Lyceums,  or  Associations,  for  the  improvement  of  schools  and  the 
advancement  of  education  in  general.  Four  or  five  County  Lyceums 
were  formed  at  the  time,  and  town  conventions  have  been  recently 
formed  in  several  places  in  that  State. 

County  Conventions  have  also  been  lately  held  in  Wayne,  Munroe, 
Cortland,  and  Ontario  counties,  in  New  York;  at  most  of  which 
County  Lyceums  or  Associations  have  been  formed;  and  a  State 
Convention  at  Utica,  in  which  twentytwo  counties  in  the  State  were 
represented  by  delegates. 

A  County  Convention  was  lately  held  in  Bristol  County,  Massachu- 
setts ;  also  a  very  interesting  one  at  Bangor,  Maine,  which  continued 
two  days.  Notwithstanding  a  severe  rain,  the  audience  was  unusually 
large,  and  the  interest  almost  unprecedented. 

The  teachers  of  the  schools  in  Stonington,  Conn,  were  convened  by 
the  visitors  in  that  town  a  short  time  since,  when  it  was  proposed 
to  hold  stated  and  regular  meetings  of  this  kind.  The  Stonington 
Phceuix  says,  such  a  project  *  has  never  been  started  in  this  town  be- 
fore.' In  fact,  few  instances  of  the  kind  have  occurred  in  Connecticut 
During  a  part  of  the  last  winter,  the  instructers  in  Southington  con- 
vened semi-montlily. 

Lectures,  —  Lectures  on  Natural  Science,  in  some  instances  em- 
bracing a  very  extensive  range  of  subjects,  and  eliciting  much  talent, 
are  given  during  the  present  season,  either  weekly  or  semi-monthlv, 
at  Uic  Lyceums  in  the  following  places.  Brunswick  and  Portland,  in 
Maine ;  at  Boston,  Worcester,  Amherst,  and  Salem,  Massachusetts ; 
at  Utica  and  Geneva,  in  New  York ;  and  at  St  Johnsbury,  Vermont 

Lyceums,  —  The  Farmer's,  Mechanic's,  and  Workingmen's  Associa- 
tion at  Northampton,  Mass.  have  made  arrangements  for  instituting 
Lyceums  in  every  school  district  in  that  town.  The  Lyceum  at  Bt 
Johnsbury,  Vt  have  invited  the  school  teachers  of  that  town  to  attend 
their  lectures  gratuitously,  during  the  continuance  of  their  respective 
schools.  A  course  of  Lectures  has  been  commenced  in  Portland,  Me. 
on  Physical  Education,  by  gentlemen  who  are  able  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject to  advantage.    It  has  already  excited  much  interest 

Greek  Efforts.  — From  Sept  1828,  to  Sept  1829,  the  Greeks  sub- 
scribed  $  Sj300  for  the  support  of  free  schoolis.    This  is  a  part  only  of 
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what  was  done  in  that  time  for  this  object,  but  considering  their  truly 
deplorable  situation,  and  considering,  too,  that  the  relative  value  of 
money  is  two  or  three  times  greater  there  than  in  America,  this  alone 
is  more  in  proportion  than  the  citizens  of  some  of  our  rich  and  pros- 
perous States  pay  from  their  pockets  for  the  tuition  of  their  children. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Dr  Korck,.  Messrs  Flagg  and  Gould  of  Andover, 
are  now  printing  15,000  copies  of  the  Mphabetarianj  a  spelling  book 
with  reading  lessons,  for  the  schools  in  Greece. 

Education  of  Slaves. — The  committee  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society  of  England,  which  has  instructed  many  thousands  of  slaves  in 
the  West  Indies,  assert  that  for  forty  years,  no  slave  in  their  societies, 
had  been  either  a  conspirator,  a  rebel,  or  insubordinate. 

Sabbath  Schools.  —  The  Southern  Religious  Telegraph  says,  that 
Gov.  Vroom  of  New  Jersey,  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  ten  or  twelve  of  tiie  most  distin- 
guished lawyers  in  that  State,  are  Sunday  school  teachers  ;  and  adds 
that  Gov.  Tomlinson  and  Gen.  Whittlesey,  of  Connecticut,  Mr  Starr, 
an  eminent  lawyer  of  Cincinnati,  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  and  two 
or  three  Judges  in  Pennsvlvania,  are  consecrating  their  gifted  minds 
and  Uieir  time  on  the  Sabbath  to  the  instruction  and  benefit  of  the 
rising  generation.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  If  this  world  is  to  be- 
come a  better  and  a  happier  world — not  our  Sunday  schools  merely  — 
but  all  our  schools,  from  the  infant  school  to  the  university,  must  bd 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  best  and  loisest  of  the  community. 

JS/atural  History  Society  of  Montreal.  —  This  society,  founded 
chiefly  by  a  single  individual,  already  has  a  museum,  containing,  be- 
sides many  other  objects  of  Natural  History,  300  species  of  birds,  50 
of  quadrupeds,  and  500  of  insects,  natives  of  the  country.  Lectureships 
on  the  various  branches  of  Natural  History,  have  been  instituted,  and 
are  likely  to  diflfuse  the  spirit  of  inquiry  more  widely  among  the  in- 
habitants. This  is  an  example  woilhy  of  imitation  by  every  town  in 
this  country.  Every  Lyceum  should  have,  as  one  of  its  most  prominent 
objects,  the  collection  of  such  a  museum.  Its  members  would  thus 
reap  the  fruits  of  their  labours,  in  the  pleasure  and  improvement  afforded 
to  them  as  individuals,  while  they  would  confer  an  inestimable  bless- 
ing on  those  around  them. 

Splendid  Botanical  Garden. — The  Botanical  garden  of  the  British 
East  India  Company  at  Calcutta,  occupies  a  surface  of  several  hundred 
acres,  and  more  than  300  labourers  are  constantly  employed  in  it  A 
number  of  persons,  paid  by  the  company,  are  constantly  travelling 
over  the  countries  subjected  to  its  dominion,  and  continually  enriching 
the  garden  and  collection.  This  collection  is  already  immense.  The 
British  East  Indies  alone  are  estimated  to  contain  7000  to  8000  native 
plants. 

College  in  JSTew  South  Wales.  —  A  college  has  been  founded  at  Sid- 
ney, in  New  South  Wales.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  on  the  26th 
of  January.  According  to  an  inscription  inserted  into  the  foundation 
stone,  it  is  '  an  institution  founded  for  the  vigorous  and  pious  promo- 
tion of  polite  literature,  and  the  liberal  arts  among  the  youth  of  Aus- 
tralia,' *^  •  '  "«        ^ 
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Juvenile  Lyre,  or  Hymns  and  Songs,  Religious,  Moral,  and 
Cheerful,  set  to  appropriate  music,  for  the  use  of  Primary  and 
Common  Schools.  Richardson,  Lord,  &j  Holbrook.  Boston. 
H.  &  F.  J.  Huntington,  Hartford,    pp.  72. 

We  are  happy,  at  length,  to  be  able  to  announce  a  coUection  of  Juvenile 
Music  for  tlie  use  of  common  schools,  of  the  character  we  have  formerly 
described.  It  embraces  a  considerable  number  of  hymnB,  translated  from 
the  German,  with  faitlifiilness  and  spirit,  together  with  some  original 
pieces.  We  are  persuaded  that  both  the  music  and  the  poetry  will  con- 
tribute materially  to  the  delight  of  the  pupils  and  the  good  order  of  the 
Bchool,  and  tlie  comfort  and  usefulness  of  tlie  instructor,  wherever  they  are 
introduced  ;  and  we  recommend  the  work  to  the  attention  of  every  teacher 
and  every  parent.  Amona  '.he  original  contributions  we  find  some  from  Mrs 
Hale,  whose  little  collection  of  *  Ponns  for  our  Children '  is  a  happy  essay 
in  a  field  too  little  explored  in  tliis  country.  We  earnestly  wish  many  of 
our  poets  would  imitate  tlie  example ;  and  with  Watt«,  Mrs  Barbauld,  snd 
Jane  Taylor,  descend  flrom  the  pinnacles  of  Parnassus,  to  scatter  a  few  of  its 
simple  ilowers  along  the  paths  of  childhood. 

Journal  of  the  New  York  Literary  Convention. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  the  Journal  of  the  Convention  at  the  city  of 
New  York,  described  in  a  former  number.  It  comprises  most  of  the 
addresses  and  communications  presented  to  the  Convention,  many  of  which 

{tresent  a  fund  of  information  and  experience,  which  will  render  this  work 
lighly  valuable  to  the  friends  of  education. 

Conversations  on  the  History  of  Massachusetts,  for  Children. 

By  a  Friend  of  Youth.     Boston.  24to.  pp.  180. 

The  writer  states  in  his  prefatory  remarks  that  it  has  been  his  object  to 
'  furnish  the  Youtli  of  Massachusetts  with  a  history  of  their  native  State,  in 
HO  condtMised  a  form,  as  shall  put  it  in  tlie  power  of  every  one  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  leading  facts.'  The  book  is  called  ConverMitionSf  but  it  is 
almost  entirely  qui'stion  and  answer,  a  method  which  has  some  advantages, 
but  is  usually  attended  witli  serious  evils.  Children  should  be  led  to  regard 
history  as  an  interesting  narrative,  which  they  are  to  read  and  understand 
as  they  do  other  .-stories. 

The  text  of  this  little  work  in  illustrated  by  interesting  notes,  and  tlie 
dilHrult  words  are  defined  in  the  margin.  A  copious  appendix  contains  a 
considerable  amount  of  very  vahialde  infonnation  in  regard  tc  the  State. 

I'ho  United  St.itos  Spelling  Book,  and  English  Orthoepist; 
hc'uxfr  an  easy  Fntrod action  to  tlu;  English  Language,  and  exhibiting 
the  Orthography  and  Pronunciation  of  Walker.  Upon  a  plan  en- 
tirely new.  By  Noyes  P.  ll.\\vi:s.  Hallowell,  Me.  24to.  pp.  232. 

This  work  has  already  been  circulated  to  a  considerable  extent.  As  tliere 
is,  however,  so  inurh  diflVrenre  of  opinion  among  teachers  in  reffard  to  the 
use  of  spellinjr  books,  that  we  will  merely  mention  the  plan  or  the  work. 
It  consists  of  three  parts.  The  First  contains  about  twelve  tliousund  words, 
regularly  arranired,  and  marked  for  pronunciation.  The  Second  contains 
a  variety  of  les.'ions  in  plain  reading;,  gradually  increasing  in  difficulty,  and 
all  nalculated  to  atlord  useful  instruction,  'f'he  Third  part  is  composed  of 
Tables,  Rules,  i&r.  to  be  committed  to  memory.  The  whole  plan  seems  to 
be  judiciously  executed.  t 
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Art.  I.  —  Sketches  of  Hofwtl.    Letter  XIII. 
Influence  of  Physical  Educati4m  on  the  Mind  and  Character, 

My  Dear  Friend  —  There  is  scarcely  any  point  in  which 
the  system  of  FeUenberg  excited  stronger  interest  in  my  own 
mind  than  in  the  connexion  of  physical  education  with  intel- 
lectual and  moral  improvement.  It  is  univei*sally  admitted, 
that  the  mind  can  never  be  capable  of  exerting  all  its  energy 
unless  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  health.  We  have  no  necessity 
to  recur  to  those  numerous  distressing  forms  of  disease,  pro- 
duced by  the  neglect  of  health,  which  entail  upon  their  subject 
an  imbecility  or  perversion  of  the  mental  powers.  It  is 
frequently  found  that  a  defect  which  appears  to  be  simply 
intellectual  or  moral,  is  connected  with  a  morbid  or  imperfect 
state  of  the  body,  or  a  want  of  harmony  between  the  various 
portions  of  the  system  ;  and  that  cheerfulness  may  even  depend 
on  a  slight  variation  of  food. 

In  acting  on  this  principle,  the  experience  of  FeUenberg  has 
satisfied  him,  that  indolence  in  young  persons,  is  so  directly 
opposite  to  their  natural  disposition  to  activity,  that,  unless 
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it  is  the  consequence  of  bad  education,  it  is  almost  invariablj 
connected  with  some  physical  defect.  He  has  often  found  it 
yield  to  the  invigorating  effects  of  the  cold  bath,  or  exercise  in 
the  open  air ;  or,  when  it  is  the  result  of  a  preponderance  of  the 
animal  system,  it  has  been  relieved  by  interposing  an  unusual 
proportion  of  exercise  between  the  hours  of  study,  and  thus 
rousing  the  body  from  that  torpor  which  benumbed  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind. 

The  habit  of  wandering  from  one  subject  to  another^  which 
so  often  gives  rise  to  useless  remonstrances,  and  still  more 
useless  punishments,  is  frequently  connected  with  debility  or 
disorder  of  the  nervous  system,  arking  from  natural  constitu- 
tion, from  rapid  growth,  or  from  previous  excessive  exertion. 
It  can  only  be  remedied  gradually,  by  careful  attention  to  the 
degree  and  methods  of  occupation,  and  to  the  means  just 
mentioned ;  and  I  witnessed  more  than  one  instance  of  obvious 
improvement,  from  the  adoption  of  this  course. 

Impatience  and  irritability  of  temper  are  often  the  result  of 
the  same  causes,  and  require  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
Indeed,  Fellenberg  has  often  found  that  medical  treatment 
was  necessary ;  and  that  in  many  cases,  tlie  life,  or  health,  or 
moral  character  of  the  pupil,  would  be  irreparably  injured  by 
attempting  to  force  him  by  punishment,  or  excite  him  by 
motives  addressed  to  his  vanity  or  ambition,  to  exertions  to 
which  his  strength  is  not  equal.  Who  that  has  long  attended 
to  this  subject,  has  not  seen  more  than  one  example  in  which 
the  peace  or  vigor  of  a  youth  has  been  thus  sacrificed  to  the 
unreasonable  demands  oi  parents,  or  to  the  ambition  or  severity 
of  teachers  ? 

The  exercises  connected  with  the  physical  education  ofHof 
wylj  tend  to  form  and  improve  the  character  in  a  variety  of 
respects.  They  lead  the  idle  to  habits  of  occupation  and 
industry,  by  the  attraction  of  an  employment  adapted  to  their 
taste.  They  cultivate  the  habit  of  perseverance  in  accomplishing 
what  they  have  begun,  whether  it  be  in  acquiring  a  particular 
exercise  of  body,  in  making  an  article  of  furniture  or  ornament, 
or  in  the  cultivation  of  their  garden  spots ;  obliging  them  to 
exercise  the  patience  necessary  to  wait  for  the  result.  They 
inspire  with  courage  and  enterprise^  by  teaching  the  pupil  how 
often  his  fears  and  discouragements  are  groundless,  and  how 
much  may  be  accomplished  by  effort  and  attention.  They 
invigorate  his  resolution  in  fubduing  himself,  and  struggling 
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with  difficulties,  and  in  producing  that  force  of  will,  for  want  of 
which  so  many  men  of  the  best  principles  and  intentions  fall  a 
sacrifice  to  the  temptations  around  them,  and  even  to  the  per- 
suasion of  others.  At  the  same  time,  they  furnish  him  with  a 
lesson  of  caution  and  prudence,  by  tlie  habit  they  produce,  of 
considering  the  object  to  be  accomplished^  of  measuring  his  ovm 
strength  and  of  devising  the  best  means  of  bringing  it  into 
action.  •^ 

The  care  of  their  little  garden  spots,  in  the  autumn  and  springs 
furnish  also  useful  lessons  of  foresight  and  calculation.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  them  in  tlie  autumn,  coUecting  and  placing  in 
a  green  house,  provided  for  the  purpose,  such  plants  as  cannot 
sustain  the  cold  —  putting  their  hot-beds  and  other  ornaments 
which  might  be  injured  by  the  weather  under  shelter  —  and 
heaping  up  the  earth  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  pene- 
trated and  mellowed,  by  the  snows  of  winter  and  the  influence 
of  the  air. 

It  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  see  them  preparing  and  arrang- 
ing their  gardening  tools,  as  the  spring  approaches ;  and,  when 
its  first  mild  days  begin  to  cheer  the  earth,  issuing  forth  to  break 
up  the  ground  —  to  bring  firesh  and  fertile  soil  and  manure,  to 
replace  what  they  have  removed — and  to  make  preparation  for 
the  summer ;  to  see  the  fondness  with  which  they  afterwards 
watch  over  the  progress  of  the  fruits  of  their  labours,  and  gather 
the  litde  delicacies  which  have  a  double  relish  fi-om  this  cause, 
and  devise  new  plans  for  improvement  and  ornament;  and 
especially,  to  witness  the  eagerness  with  which  each  party,  on 
their  return  from  their  annual  journey,  run  to  visit  their  litde 
estates,  and  enjov  the  refreshments  they  afford. 

Their  annual  joumies  serve  not  only  to  inure  their  bodies  to 
hardship,  but  to  accustom  them  to  self-denial.  They  give 
them  the  experience  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life ;  and  present  some 
of  its  shadows,  of  such  a  depth  as  is  suited  to  prove  the  courage, 
and  call  forth  the  energies  of  youth,  without  oppressing  them. 
They  form,  in  short,  a  kind  of  preparation  adapted  to  their 
strength,  for  the  real  evils  and  privadons  of  life. 

They  also  serve  to  enlarge  their  views  of  mankind,  in  their 
individual  character,  and  in  their  social  relations.  They  are 
made  familiar  with  the  modes  of  life,  of  the  various  classes  of 
the  community;  and  collected  the  materials  for  those  com- 
parisons which  are  so  necessary  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  duly 
our  own  situation  and  circumstances. 
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One  object,  continually  kept  in  view,  is  to  enable  them  to 
acquire  the  mechanical  habit  of  all  those  exterior  forms  which 
are  necessary  in  life.  These  depend  much  more  on  habit, 
tlian  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  character;  and  yet  are 
important  to  usefulness.  On  this  subject  Fellenberg  observes, 
*  They  should  especially  be  accustomed  to  maintain  the  clean- 
liness so  indispensable  to  healtli.  An  unpretending  decency  of 
dress  and  deportment,  should  be  rendered  as  familiar  to  them 
as  their  breath.  They  should  never  be  left  to  experience 
embarrassment  of  feeling  for  want  of  them,  as  it  often  happens 
to  men  of  great  merit  and  learning,  when  they  are  suddenly 
called  upon  to  comply  with  forms  to  which  they  were  not  early 
habituated.  It  is  lamentable  that  many  good  men  have  the 
weakness  rather  to  make  pretensions  to  Cynicism,  as  if  it  were 
an  inseparable  companion  of  great '  minds,  because  here  and 
there  an  individual  of  this  character  has  not  given  himself  the 
trouble  to  throw  off  the  disagreeable  garb  which  conceals  his 
merit.' 

Letter  XIV. 

Moral  Education  of  Hofwyl  —  External  means  —  Exclusion  of  sources 

of  corruption —  Unity  of  action. 

My  Dear  Friend  —  The  only  substantial  basis  of  moral 
education,  in  the  view  of  Fellenberg,  is  in  religion  and  religious 
influence.  —  But  in  communicating  instruction,  and  exerting 
influence  of  this  kind,  much  of  our  success  will  depend  on  the 
circumsian/^es  in  which  the  pupil  is  placed  —  the  round  of  ordi- 
nary daily  events,  which  form  the  moral  atmosphere  in  which 
he  breathes,  and  whose  efficacy  is  far  greater  than  that  of  tlie 
occasional  lessons  he  receives,  however  excellent. 

In  this  view,  great  care  is  taken  at  Hofwyl,  to  render  the 
immediate  circle  of  the  pupil's  observation  pure ;  to  allow  him 
to  feel  as  little  as  possible  the  seductive  influence  of  vice,  while 
his  own  principles  and  feelings  are  in  their  nascent  state,  and 
his  imagination  susceptible  of  deep  and  lasting  impressions. 

The  retired  situation  of  the  institution  is  exceedingly  favora- 
ble, in  excluding  a  multitude  of  those  bad  examples  and  excite- 
ments to  evil  which  exert  such  a  corrupting  influence  on  the 
youth  of  cities  and  towns.  It  places  the  whole  sphere  of 
observation  under  the  control  of  the  educator.  The-  character 
of  every  individual  attached  to  the  establishment,  domestics  and 
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workmen,  as  well  as  teachers,  is  carefully  ascertained,  as  far  as 
possible,  before  they  are  received.  It  is  constantly  observed 
with  vigilance,  and  every  one  whose  influence  is  found  to  be 
unfavorable,  is  immediately  removed. 

Similar  caution  is  used  with  regard  to  the  pupils.  None 
are  received  without  testimonials  of  a  good  character.  None 
are  suffered  to  remain,  who,  after  trial  of  the  usual  discipline^ 
continue  to  exhibit  examples  of  vice.  The  latter  regulation 
seems,  at  first  sight,  scarcely  consistent  with  the  benevolence 
which  should  direct  such  an  establishment.  It  seems  unkind 
to  exclude  from  such  means  of  improvement,  the  unhappy 
persons  who  are  most  in  need  of  its  privileges.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  contrary  to  sound  judgment  to  mingle  those 
infected  with  a  contagious  disease,  with  such  as  enjoy  health. 
They  should  not  indeed  be  neglected;  but  they  should  be 

Provided  for,  not  in  a  house  of  education,  but  in  a  moral 
ospital.  We  have  need  of  such  hospitals  for  those  corrupted 
with  vice,  as  really  as  of  lazarettos,  for  those  infected  with 
disease. 

At  the  same  time,  Fellenberg  does  not  expect  to  exclude 
entirely  from  the  model  of  providential  education,  v^hich  he 
proposes  for  imitation,  those  means  which  evil  examples  and 
their  results  afford,  for  enabling  us  to  see  more  fully  the  nature 
and  consequences  of  transgression.  On  the  contrary,  he  finds 
that  the  view  of  those  who  bring  on  themselves  the  disappro- 
bation, the  dislike,  or  contempt  of  their  companions,  or  the 
displeasure  and  reproof  of  their  preceptors  by  their  faults,  has 
often  a  more  powerful  influence  on  the  minds  of  others  than 
any  theoretical  instruction.  But  he  finds,  unhappily,  that  with 
every  precaution  which  the  educator  can  employ,  a  suflScient 
number  of  such  examples  will  remain  for  this  purpose ;  nay, 
enough  to  demand  all  his  vigilance,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ill 
disposed  fi*om  exerting  an  influence  on  the  public  opinion. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  puptPs  sphere  of  obser- 
vation,  the  books  which  are  put  into  his  hands  are  as  important 
as  the  examples  which  surround  him.  None  are  left  within  his 
reach  without  submitting  them  to  the  most  careful  examination, 
and  excluding  all  which  his  age  or  disposition  may  render 
dangerous  or  dubious  in  their  influence.  Unless  this  is  done, 
all  other  efforts  may  be  rendered  of  no  effect ;  and  the  mind 
may  be  warped,  the  imagination  gradually  heated  or  corrupted, 
before  we  can  perceive  or  remedy  the  evil.     He  beUeves  also 
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that  i^  is  not  useftd  to  read  many  works  beside  those  which 
deserve  to  be  studied  in  the  early  period  of  youth,  when  the 
pupil  is  incapable  of  understanding  fully  most  books  which  he 
reads,  and  easily  acquires  the  habit  of  reading  superficially. 

There  should  obviously  be  no  less  care  on  the  part  of  the 
educators  themselves,  that  their  own  weaknesses  may  not  become 
the  means  of  counteracting  the  effects  of  instruction.  Where  a 
number  of  persons  are  united  in  this  task,  the  remark  is  of  far 
greater  importance.  ]f  each  does  not  subdue,  with  the  utmost 
care,  his  prevailing  defects,  the  pupil,  whose  attention  will  be 
occupied  rather  by  his  faults  than  by  his  virtues,  will  be  left  to 
form  for  himsslf,  from  die  defects  of  all,  a  kind  of  abstract 
conception  of  an  educator,  which  will  be  rather  a  model  of 
imperfections  than  of  excellencies.  He  is  in  danger  of  learning 
to  associate  each  fault  with  the  valuable  qualities  of  his  pre- 
ceptor, or  with  the  reverence  he  is  taught  to  pay  him,  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  perceive  its  intrinsic  deformity. 

It  is  proper  in  this  place  also  to  notice  the  importance  which 
FeUenberg  attaches  to  unity  of  action  and  methoas  in  educcUion. 
He  does  not  intend  that  instructers,  more  than  their  pupils, 
should  slavishly  imitate  a  single  model,  or  aim  at  an  identity 
which  can  be  only  personal.  *  On  the  contrary,  that  variety  in 
the  modes  of  thinking  and  instruction,  which  stimulates  the  mind 
of  the  pupil  to  examination,  selection,  and  originality,  is  one  of 
the  great  advantages  of  public  institutions.  The  contact  with  a 
number  of  instructers,  not  only  enlarges  the  circle  of  experience 
of  the  pupils,  and  furnishes  him  more  numerous  points  of  com- 
parison, but  prevents  his  becoming  the  servile  copy  of  any 
mdividual.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that 
the  course  of  moral  education  and  discipline  should  possess 
absolute  unity,  that  the  pupil  should  always  know  what  he  is  to 
expect  —  should  be  accustomed  to  the  same  method  of  treat- 
ment— and  should  never  be  able  to  conceal  his  faults,  or  escape 
punishment,  or  self  accusation,  amidst  a  diversity  of  opinion 
among  those  who  have  the  charge  of  hmi.  Each  individual 
should  feel  assured  of  being  strengthened  and  assisted  in  his 
efibrts  by  all  the  rest ;  and  the  association  should  be  able  to 
reckon  on  the  co-operadon  of  each  individual,  in  the  general 
system  adopted.' 

This  co-operation  is  especially  important,  in  giving  a  particu- 
lar direction  to  an  individual  character,  or  in  correcting  a 
particular  fault     When  a  pupil  is  reminded  of  a  particular 
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defect,  or  pnnnpted  to  a  particular  duty,  by  several'  of  his 
iDstructers,  the  vanity  which  would  lead  him  to  doubt  or  resist 
is  overcome,  and  that  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  fault 
they  reprove,  or  the  course  they  recommend,  is  produced, 
which  is  the  first  step  to  improvement.  I  have  been  surprised 
to  see  a  proud  spirit  of  self  conceit  reduced  by  such  means  in 
a  few  days  to  comparative  humility,  yet  without  a  degrading 
sense  of  shame,  and  commjencing  an  entirely  new  course.  On 
the  other  hand,  so  long  as  the  offender  finds  refiige  in  the 
approbation  or  indifference  of  one  of  those  to  whom  his  fault 
may  be  visible,  his  pride  often  sustains  him,  and  renders  him 
inaccessible  to  the  remonstrances  of  all  the  rest. 


Art.  n.  —  Monitorial  System. 
Aeeatmt  of  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School,  Sfc,  By  John  Wood,  Esq. 

In  pursuing  our  examination  of  Mr  Wood's  interesting  work, 
we  feel  bound  to  invite  the  particular  attention  of  the  friends  of 
common  education  to  his  chapter  on  Monitors^  and  the  Monitorial 
System^  and  to  recommend  that  it  be  thoroughly  examined  and 
weighed,  by  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  management  and 
instruction  of  our  primary  schools. 

That  this  system  is  not  the  very  best,  Mr  Wood  himself  allows ; 
and  observes,  that '  to  say  that  a  boy  makes  a  better  teacher  than 
a  man,  would  be  manifestly  absurd.'  That  he  is  competent  to 
the  important  task  of  an  educator  can  never  be  supposed.  In 
developing  the  faculties  and  forming  the  character  of  a  child  ;  in 
devising  the  best  means  of  counteracting  evil  habits  already 
acquired,  and,  if  possible,  of  eradicating  them,  and  substituting 
good  ones  in  their  stead  ;  in  inventing  expedients  for  drawing 
forth  exertion  accommodated  to  various  dispositions  and  eccen- 
tricities of  mind ;  in  furnishing  illustrations  of  the  principles  to 
be  enforced,  or  of  the  knowledge  to  be  communicated,  drawn 
from  objects  level  to  the  youthful  capacity,  and  suited  to  the 
various  forms  of  inquiry,  perplexity,  and  doubt ;  in  knowing  how 
to  interest  the  inattentive,  to  arouse  the  sluggish,  to  allure  the 
wavering,  to  encourage  the  timid,  to  aid  the  slow,  to  guide  the 
impetuous,  and  to  awe  the  wayward ;  and,  what  is  of  more  conse- 
quence than  ail,  in  exercising  that  secret,  moral,  and  religious 
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influence,  over  the  gradually  developing  character  of  the  papfl, 
which  the  looks,  the  tones  of  voice,  the  whole  deportment  of  the 
teacher  serve  to  produce,  quite  as  much  as  the  precepts  which  he 
utters:  in  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects  —  the  great  ones . 
to  be  secured  in  the  education  of  youth  —  how  can  a  young 
monitor,  for  a  moment,  be  put  in  competition  with  an  adult  and 
experienced  teacher  ?  Hence  arise  the  doubts  of  those  who  wish 
to  see  our  schools  places  of  thorough,  parental  education,  as  well 
as  instruction ;  and  hence  we  would  be  cautious  in  recommend- 
ing to  universal  adoption,  a  system  which  is  so  often  rendered 
mechanical  —  a  mere  machine  for  saving  laboiir  to  the  teacher 
and  money  to  the  parents  —  by  the  indolence,  or  error,  of  those 
who  employ  it.  ^ 

But  we  have  not  a  supply  of  frperienced  tetuhers.  This  is  the 
lamentable  fact.  In  almost  all  the  arts  that  contribute  to  our 
comfort  or  luxury,  abundant  provision  is  made  by  an  ample 
division  of  labour,  to  secure  in  the  working  up  of  the  material, 
such  an  amount  of  agency ,  as  will  render  the  workmanship  exqui' 
sittf  and  the  thing  made  perfect  in  its  kind.  But  let  a  sculptor, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  be  required  to  carry  on  the  task  of 
chiselling  out  from  the  unshaped  marble,  some  sixty  or  a  hundred 
statues,  and  what  must  be  his  disappointment  and  disgrace? 
Why  comp<!l  the  intellectual  statuary  to  undertake  a  task  almost 
as  hopeless  ? 

When  will  the  public  mind  be  enlightened  on  this  subject  ? 
When  will  our  common  and  primary  schools  be  so  divided  into 
differont  dopartments  with  regard  to  age  and  studies,  and  so  fiir- 
nishf^l  with  a  competent  supply  of  assistant  teachers,  as  to  keep 
each  pupil,  during  school  hours,  cheerfully  and  industriously 
employed  /  Until  tliis  is  done,  what  a  wretched  system  of  falla- 
cious economy  wc  are  pursuing  ;  what  sad  sacrifices  are  made  of 
tlie  time,  tln^  patience,  the  habits,  the  intellectual  progress,  and 
the  moral  culture,  of  our  children  ! 

The  evils  are  of  too  serious  a  nature  to  be  any  longer  neglected  ; 
and  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  tlie  following  graphic  representa- 
tion of  Professor  Pillans,  of  Edinburgh,  whose  distinguished 
character  as  a  scholar,  and  whose  philanthropic  interest  in  the 
cause  of  education,  we  have  alluded  to  in  a  former  number. 

*  Few  situations  occur  in  human  life  where  order  and  method  are  more 
indispensable  than  in  a  school  of  40  to  KK)  pupils,  in  every  branch  of  instruc- 
tion, and  in  different  stiges  of  each  branch,  under  the  care  of  a  single 
instructer.  There  are  probably  three  or  four  classes  of  English  reading, 
as  many  stages  of  arithnietic,  as  many  of  penmanship,  a  class  or  two  per- 
haps of' Latin,  and  occasionally  classes  or  individuals  learning  some  branch 
of  tJie  mathematics.  Suppose  one  class  on  the  floor,  saying  their  lesson  to 
the  master ;  another  has  finished  the  task  prescribed,  and  havirig  nobody  to 
say  it  to,  abandons  itself  to  strenuous  idleness ;  pupils  come  from  vanouB 
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classes  to  inquire  a  word  they  cannot  make  out,  to  complain  of  a  neighbour, 
to  ask  leave  to  go  out,  to  inquire  what  they  are  to  do  next,  to  show  a  copy, 
or  an  account  cast,  or  to  beg  a  new  sum  to  work.  In  such  a  scene  of  con- 
fusion worse  confounded,  we  need  not  wonder  that  tlie  child's  progress 
should  be  slow  and  small ;  the  wonder  is  ratlier  that  he  should  succeed  in 
learning  anything. 

*  Allowing  the  master  to  be  ever  so.  methodical,  how  is  he,  by  his  single 
efforts,  to  make  even  a  distant  approach  towards  solving  the  great  probleiu, — 
to  keep  every  mind  busy  during  every  minute  of  the  school  hours  ?  The 
portion  of  time  which  the  master  of  a  school  even  of  70  or  bO  pupils  can 
devote  daily  to  each  class,  is  necessarily  very  limited,  and  to  each  indi-" 
vidual,  it  is  next  to  nothing.  The  progress,  therefore,  of  the  pupil  must 
depend  much  more  on  the  manner  in  which  the  rest  of  his  time  in  school 
is  employed,  than  on  the  direct  instructions  of  his  master.  The  master  may 
be  exact,  and  conscientious,  and  orderly,  in  the  distribution  of  his  own 
time  ;  and  it  is  easy  for  him,  when  he  sends  a  class  to  its  seat,  to  prescribe 
a  task,  and  enjoin  the  preparation  of  it  against  the  time  he  next  comes 
round,  under  severe  penalties ;  but  where  is  the  motive  for  doing  it  ?  The 
time  of  the  next  hearing  is  distant, —  very  distant  to  the  mental  vision  of  a 
child ;  he  relapses  therefore  into  indolence  or  mischievous  activity,  and 
thinks  as  little  of  his  lesson  as  possible,  till  the  master's  foot,  in  the  adjoin- 
ing class,  reminds  him  of  his  danger.' 

But  how  are  these  evils  to  be  remedied  ?  In  the  present  cir- 
cumstances and  in  the  existing  state  of  public  opinion,  a  sufficient 
number  of  competent  instructers  can  neither  be  obtained  nor 
paid.  The  same  state  of  things  appears  to  have  existed  in 
Scotland,  and  Professor  Pillans  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  *  that  b) 
far  the  most  effectual,  I  should  rather  say,  the  only  way,  in  which 
this  can  be  done,  is  by  employing  the  monitorial  method.  By  the 
simple  contrivance  of  training  the  ablest  boys  to  communicate 
instruction,  in  the  way  required,  to  certain  portions  of  the  rest, 
over  whom  they  are  appointed  inspectors,  and  for  whose  improve- 
ment they  are  responsible,  the  master,  as  it  were,  multiplies 
himself  He  obtains  in  this  way  a  set  of  assistant  teachers,  who, 
being  of  his  own  training,  and  entirely  under  his  control,  are  far 
more  efficient  than  any  he  could  hire,  and  whose  employment  in 
this  capacity  constitutes  their  reward.* 

He  goes  on  to  say,  *  that,  in  its  application  to  the  minds  of  the 
young,  it  developes  new  principles  of  action,  and  new  motives  to 
exertion,  peculiarly  adapted  to  operate  upon  them ;  that  it  infuses 
fresh  life  and  spirit  into  the  business  of  learning,  banishing 
languor  and  listlessness,  and  substituting  cheerful  labour,  and  love 
of  study,  for  weariness  and  an  unnatural  dislike  of  instruction ; 
and,  lastly,  that  it  is  as  equally  applicable  to  small  schools  as  to 
large,  and  to  the  higher  branches  of  education  as  to  the  lowest.' 
He  adds,  *  These  opinions  are  not  the  results  of  closet-speculation, 
but  deductions  from  my  own  experience  in  teaching.' 

He  adduces  also  the  following  statement  of  the  teacher  of  a 
country  school  of  100  pupils,  to  whom  he  recommended  the  trial 
of  this  method ;  — 
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<I  have  mtrodaced  the  monitorial  system  in  its  full  extent  in  every 
branch  of  English,  tliough  but  partially  as  yet  in  the  Latin,  from  the  paucity 
of  the  scholars.  1  am  perfectly  satisfied  tliat,  in  the  case  of  tlie  EiigUsh  anil 
Latin  scholars,  it  has  proved  most  efficient.' 

Mr  Wood  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  *  in  very  large  schools, 
where  the  studies  pursued  are  various,  under  the  superintendence 
of  one  master,  this  method  of  instruction  is  absolutely  essential/ 
and  states  that  the  most  happy  results  have  followed  its  use  in  the 
sessional  school. 

We  do  not  refer  here  to  the  monitorial  schools  established 
in  some  parts  of  our  country,  becau^^e  it  might  be  said  that 
the  peculiar  arrangements  and  apparatus  of  these  would  render 
them  unsuitable  as  models  for  the  teacher  of  a  common  country 
school.  Nor  would  we  enter  at  all  upon  the  abstract  question 
of  the  value  of  the  monitorial  system.  But  with  such  decisive 
testimony  before  .us  of  its  happy  results  in  crowded  schools  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  we  think  our  readers  will  agree  with  us,  that  it 
promises,  at  leapt,  a  partial  remedy  of  eristing  evils ;  and  that, 
until  competent  teacliers  and  assistants  can  be  furnished,  it  is 
highly  desirable  to  endeavor  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  means  of 
monitors,  suitably  trained,  not  in  the  mechanical  method  so  oAen 
adopted,  but  as  rational  and  intelligent  teachers,  on  the  plan  of 
Mr  Wood. 

Let  the  experiment  then  be  tried  under  as  favorable  circum- 
stances as  possible.  Let  it  be  undertaken  in  a  school  of  consider 
rable  size,  in  one  of  our  country  towns,  where  the  community  is 
intelligent,  enlightened  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  candid 
in  their  judgment  of  the  management  of  the  schoolmaster.  Let 
him  be  selected  with  reference  to  this  object,  and  let  the  School 
Committee  and  Visiters  heartily  co-operate  with  him.  Let  Mr 
Wood's  account  of  the  Sessional  School  at  Edinburgh  be  thor- 
oughly studied,  and  made  a  text-book,  by  the  teacher.  Of  course 
he  will  see  that,  in  the  general  arrangement  of  the  school,  and 
in  the  details  of  the  system,  alterations  and  modifications  must  be 
adopted,  and  that  it  is  mainly  the  principles  which  are  to  be  his 
guide.  At  first,  it  would  be  well  to  make  very  gradual  changes 
in  the  common  modes  of  conducting  the  business  of  the  school ; 
and  after  having  thoroughly  arranged  the  pupils  into  classes, 
simply  to  make  use  of  the  aid  of  two  or  three  monitors,  two  or 
three  hours  a  day.  The  parents  or  friends  of  these  monitors,  as 
well  as  the  teachers,  should  encourage  them  to  proceed  heartily 
and  faithfully  in  their  task.  In  a  little  while,  they  themselves 
will  become  delighted  with  the  success  of  their  efforts,  and  per- 
ceive, too,  the  actual  benefits  which  they  are  to  derive  from  the 
labour  thus  bestowed  upon  the  improvement  of  others.  —  Time, 
Patience,  Perseverance,  and  Experience,  will   mature  the  sys- 
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tern;  and  he  who  can  thus  render  it,  in  all  its  parts,  what  it 
should  be ;  and  give  such  an  account  of  his  school,  as  Mr  Wood 
has  furnished  of  the  Sessional  School  at  Edinburgh,  as  a  model 
for  other  common  schools,  will  deserve  to  be  ranked  among 
the  most  efficient  friends  of  popular  education. 

With  these  preliminary  observations,  which  we  cannot  but 
hope  will  meet  the  eye  of  some  ardent,  enterprising  Educator, 
who  will  devise  the  means  of  carrying  our  proposed  experiment' 
into  effect,  we  proceed  to  give  a  condensed  view  of  the  chaptel* 
on  Monitors  and  the  Monitorial  System  in  the  work  before  us. 
For  we  know  not  how  extensively  this  valuable  treatise  is  yet 
circulated;  and  we  wish,  through  the  medium  of  our  publication, 
to  give  such  an  account  of  this  part  of  it,  at  least,  as  will  serve  as 
a  guide  in  trying  the  experiment  that  we  have  recommended. 

As  in  tlie  case  of  the  teacher,  aptness  to  teach  is  the  promi- 
nent qualification  to  be  sought  for  in  the  choice  of  a  monitor ;  so 
that  the  scholar  of  quickest  apprehension  and  greatest  attain^ 
ments,  is  sometimes  far  from  making  the  best  monitor. 

In  distributing  the  monitors,  it  will  not  always  be  best  to  rank 
them  in  correspondence  with  the  rank  of  the  classes.  Often  an 
inferior  class  will  need  the  instruction  of  the  most  experienced 
monitor,  and  generally  the  younger  classes  require,  more  than 
any  other,  the  greatest  amount  of  patience,  ingenuity,  persever- 
ance, and  experience.  The  monitors,  therefore,  should  always 
be  selected  from  a  due  regard  to  their  peculiarities  of  disposition 
and  qualifications  to  teach,  and  not  merely  to  their  attainments. 
They  should  also  be  assigned  to  such  classes,  and  attend  to  such 
studies,  as  arc  best  adapted  to  them.  The  same  pupil  who 
may  fail  entirely  in  teaching  one  branch,  may  succeed  bettet 
than  his  companions  in  another.  Their  own  wishes,  in  this 
respect,  should,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  consulted  ;  and  all 
should  be  made  to  feel,  that  it  is  no  disgrace  not  to  be  chosen  a 
monitor,  or,  after  trial,  to  be  removed.  For  this  may  happen, 
and,  in  many  cases,  doubdess  will,  for  want  of  a  turn  for  teach- 
ing, and  without  casting  any  reproach  upon  the  scholar's  attain- 
ments or  diligence. 

It  is  found  in  the  Sessional  School,  that  through  the  medium 
of  his  monitors,  the  master  can  preserve  a  unity  of  system,  and 
as  nice  an  accommodation  of  each  class  to  the  others,  as  if  he 
himself  were  every  moment  personally  occupied  in  each,  and 
continually  conducted  the  education  of  every  individual  scholar. 
But  to  do  this,  he  must  not  merely  sit  on  his  platform,  to  give 
out  orders,  and,  like  the  main-spring  of  a  watch,  keep  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  school  in  motion.  —  He  must  be  continually 
inspecting  the  monitor  and  the  classes,  when  he  is  not  actually 
engaged  in  the  instruction  of  a  particular  class.  —  He  must  let 
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the  monitors  see,  that  he  takes  a  deep  interest,  too,  in  their  own, 
personal  improvement.  He  must  be  very  faithful  in  directing 
and  assisting  them  in  their  studies,  and,  if  possible,  devote  some 
extra  time  and  labour  to  this  object.  lie  must  prepare  them  for 
their  appropriate  tasks,  by  spending  a  few  evenings  with  them 
in  the  course  of  each  week,  and  half  an  hour  a  day,  as  necessity 
may  require. 

Will  it  be  said  that  this  is  imposing  too  heavy  a  task  on  the 
teacher,  and  that  the  monitors  may  also  complain?  —  Let  the 
teacher  receive  a  generous  compensation  for  these  extra  services. 
Every  scholar  will  be  a  gainer  by  such  a  course.  Let  the  moni- 
tors be  led  to  perceive  that  they  are,  in  fact,  pursuing  the  very  best 
method  of  cultivating  their  own  minds,  of  perfecting  themselves 
in  their  respective  studies,  and  of  becoming  qualiiied  for  the 
active  duties  of  life. 

In  view,  however,  of  some  of  these  apparent  difficulties,  if  no 
other  course  is  practicable,  we  believe  it  would  be  better  that 
the  younger  scholars  be  kept  in  scliool  only  four  hours  a  day, 
and  thus  two  hours  be  secured  of  more  faithful  and  individual 
attention  to  the  higher  classes  and  to  the  monitors,  than  to  con- 
tinue the  present  defective  method.  The  fact  is,  that  by  such  a 
course,  the  younger  scholars,  themselves,  would  actually  receive 
a  greater  amount  of  attention  than  they  now  do,  recite  more 
lessons,  and  take  a  deeper  interest  in  them.  For  it  ought  ever 
to  be  remembered,  in  favor  of  the  course  which  we  are  recom- 
mending, that  wherever  it  has  been  tried,  it  has  infused  a  life 
and  spirit  into  the  school,  by  keeping  all  constantly,  industriously, 
and  cheerfully  employed,  which  presents  a  most  delightful  con- 
trast to  that  listlessness,  indolence,  and  confusion,  which  at 
at  present  are  too  often  found  in  a  large  school,  of  different  ages, 
and  pursuing  different  studies,  under  the  care  of  a  single,  dis- 
tracted, and  discouraged  teacher. 


Art.  in.  —  Asylum  for  Children  in  Paris. 

FOUNDED    BY    MR   COCHIH. 

[For  the  foUowing  interesting  account,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Journal  d'Education  and  d'lnstniction  of  Paris.  We  hope  it 
may  not  only  interest  our  readers  as  an  article  of  intelligence, 
but  stimulate  each  to  inquire  whether  he  cannot  do  something 
in  his  own  sphere  in  imitation  of  so  noble  an  example.] 
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Enjoying  a  competent  fortune,  though  much  inferior  to  those 
of  many  men  who  attract  public  attention  by  their  luxury,  this 
estimable  citizen  has  founded,  chiefly  at  his  own  expense,  an 
establishment  which  will  probably  be  succeeded  by  many  others 
of  a  similar  character.  It  consists,  1  st,  of  a  school  for  children, 
of  both  sexes,  from  18  montlis  to  6  years  of  age  ;  2d,'a  school 
for  boys  upon  the  monitorial  system ;  3d,  a  school  for  girls ; 
4th,  a  school  for  adult  males;  and  5fli,  a  school  for  adult 
females.  Connected  with  the  establishment  is  a  kitchen,  where 
soup  of  an  excellent  quality  is  distributed  to  the  children  at  the 
rate  of  one  cent  per  ration.  These  buildings  are  surrounded 
by  an  extensive  court,  where  the  children  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  during  the  time  allowed  for  recreation.  Suitable  teachers 
of  both  sexes,  possessing  the  gentleness  and  mildness  of  temper 
so  necessary  in  forming  the  youthful  character,  preside  over  the 
different  schools.  One  thousand  children,  and  more  than  five 
hundred  aduks,  receive  instruction  in  tliis  valuable  establishment. 

The  following  notice  of  the  foundation  of  this  establishment, 
published  by  ftlr  Cochin,  will  make  its  character  better  under- 
stood. 

Since  the  improved  methods  of  instruction  allow  of  many 
hundreds  of  children  being  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  one  master,  men  who  have  the  means  ought  not  to  delay  to 
execute  the  wish  of  the  late  king,  of  immortal  memory,  when 
he  said,  in  the  14th  article  of  his  ordinance,  on  the  29th  of 
February,  1816  :  '  Each  community  shall  be  bound  to  provide 
for  the  primary  instruction  of  its  children,  and  those  in  indigent 
circumstances  shall  receive  it  gratuitously.' 

Having  been  charged,  for  four  years,  with  the  execution  of 
this  ordinance  in  the  poorest  part  of  the  capital,  I  have  never 
for  a  moment  despaired  of  being  able  to  accomplish  this  wish 
of  the  king. 

Thirteen  gratuitous  schools,  highly  deserving  encouragement, 
had  been  opened  previous  to  1825,  in  the  12th  ward,  (arrondiss" 
ment)  and  still  there  were  in  the  vicinity  two  thousand  children 
destitute  of  the  means  of  primary  instruction.  After  meditating 
upon  the  means  of  alleviating  their  condition,  it  appeared  to  me 
that  two  houses  would  be  sufficient  to  receive  them,  each  to 
contain  a  thousand  children.  I  wished  to  establish  tlie  first  of 
these  houses  without  delay,  hoping  that  others  would  soon 
imitate  the  example,  and  establish  the  second.     After  having 
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visited  and  examined  the  institutions  of  other  nations,  which 
are  in  advance  of  France  in  industr}'  and  commerce,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  introduce  such  improvements  as  promised  to 
be  beneficial  to  our  country.  The  first  division  of  this  plan, 
(containing;  three  schools,)  was  completed  last  autumn,  and 
opened  iu  the  month  of  November,  under  the  title  of  Alaison 
complete.  One  tliousand  children  and  five  hundred  adults 
were  admitted  before  the  close  of  1829.  Children  from  three 
to  seven  years  of  age  will  here  enjoy  every  comfort.  They 
will  be  warmed  during  the  winter,  and  carried  out  for  exercise 
in  good  weather ;  receive  every  attention  during  the  year,  and 
be  afforded  the  means  of  physical  and  intellectual  improvement. 
Boys  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age  will  learn  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  linear  drawing,  and  conmience  the 
trades  which  they  design  to  follow.  Girls  of  the  same  age  will 
receive  lessons  in  reading,  wTiting,  aritlimetic,  sewing,  embroi- 
dery, lace-making,  Sec. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  males,  of  fifteen  years  and  upwards, 
are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  linear  drawing.  A 
similar  school  is  opened  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  females  of 
tlie  same  age. 

The  advantages  which  result  fi^m  this  arrangement  are 
numerous.  First,  the  Asylum  is  of  the  highest  importance, 
not  only  as  it  respects  the  nature  of  the  education,  but  as  an 
addition  to  the  aid  derived  by  the  public.  The  children  are 
here  made  to  contract  habits  of  order  and  industry.  The 
parents,  particularly  the  mothers,  are  relieved  of  the  trouble  of 
overlooking  them,  and  are  able  to  engage  in  usefiil  emfioymenU 
Second,  the  schools  are  situated  in  a  capacious  and  healthy 
place,  where  the  children  have  no  reason  to  regret  their  con- 
finement. Twelve  hours  each  day  are  employed  in  receiving 
elementar}'  instruction,  in  developing  their  physical  powers  by 
useful  exercises,  and  in  accustoming  tliemselves  to  manual 
labour.  Third,  the  schools  for  adults  aflford  an  opportunity  to 
labourers  to  acquire  a  primary  education,  by  devoting  the 
evenings  to  this  purpose. 

In  order  to  add  to  the  benefit  of  instruction  that  of  charitable 
assistance,  each  child  can  remain,  from  seven  in  the  morning 
until  seven  in  the  evening,  in  tlie  warm  and  commodious  balk 
appropriated  to  the  schools ;  and  will  be  provided  all  necessary 
food  by  the  establishinont,  at  a  small  expense  to  his  parents. 

Such  is  the  plan  of  the  institution  for  which  I  demand  pro- 
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tection  and  assistance.  Fifteen  thousand  francs,  a  year,  are 
sufficient  to  defray  its  expenses.  Admission  is  gratuitous  to 
such  as  produce  satisfactory  testimony  of  their  indigence.  The 
children  of  such  as  are  able  to  pay  will  be  received  on  very 
moderate  terms  (one  sous  a  day).  The  school  will  nay 
about  one  fiftli  of  its  expenses ;  the  remainder  of  tlie  expense 
must  be  defrayed  by  the  government  and  private  munificence. 

Perhaps,  in  a  few  years,  tliere  will  be  no  necessity  of  calling 
upon  individual  charity ;  but  it  is  indispensable  to  solicit  it,  to 
meet  tlie  expenses  already  incurred.  It  is  necessary  to  remark 
that  tliis  institution  was  not  founded  by  tlie  order  of  municipal 
authority,  or  by  means  of  public  funds.  It  was  as  a  private 
individual,  not  as  a  mayor — it  w^as  at  my  own  expense,  and  with 
the  aid  of  two  friends — that  the  .land  was  purchased,  the  house 
built,  and  the  schools  established. 

One  object  in  founding  this  institution  has  been  to  demon- 
strate tlie  practicability  and  advantages  of  uniting,  at  a  small 
expense,  thousands  of  children,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for 
the  duties  of  a  cliristian,  active,  and  laborious  life. 

These  advantages  consist  in  enabling  the  people  to  increase 
the  recompense  allowed  to  school  teachers ;  in  affording  a  more 
favorable  opportunity  to  tliose  wishing  to  visit  schools  with  the 
view  of  improving  the  systems  of  instruction ;  and  in  diminishing 
the  expense  in  superintending  them.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  this  mode  of  furnishing  a  primary  education,  will  have  a 
tendency  to  awake  the  attention  and  tlie  zeal  of  philanthropists, 
in  favor  of  a  large  class  of  children  who  are  corrupted  by  their 
education,  and  suffer  for  the  want  of  assistance. 

Happy  should  I  be  in  subjecting  myself  to  great  expense,  if 
by  this  means  I  could  succeed  in  giving  one  useful  impulse ; 
but  I  have  no  doubt  of  receiving  support  in  an  undertaking 
which  involves  so  essentially  the  future  interests  of  our  country. 
My  expectations  have  not,  as  yet,  been  disappointed.  The 
general  council  of  the  hospices  of  Paris  has  already  voted  three 
thousand  francs  to  defray  tlie  internal  expenses  of  the  Maison 
complete.  One  thousand  francs,  annually,  have  also  been 
granted  by  the  charitable  society  of  the  12th  arrondissment. 
Soon,  without  doubt,  the  public  authority  will  make  noble 
efforts  for  the  success  of  tliis  new  institution.  MM.  de  Chabrol 
and  de  Belleyme,  to  whom  the  city  of  Paris  owes  so  many 
acknowledgments,  have  visited  and  approved  of  this  establish- 
ment, and  granted  it  their  assistance.     Notwithstanding  aU  the 
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encouragement  which  has  been  given,  I  shall  be  inToived  to  a 
very  large  amount  before  the  end  of  tlie  yeaj-,  unless  additional 
subscriptions  enable  me  to  acquit  tlie  obligations  which  I  have 
contracted.  It  is  particularly  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  12th 
ward  that  I  address  my  request,  it  is  for  diem  that  the  following 
linos  are  written. 

Gentlemen  —  Your  labourers,  die  men  whom  you  daily 
employ  in  your  houses  and  shops,  are  oppressed,  by  the  care  of 
tiieir  numerous  children.  I  come  to  propose  to  you  the  means 
of  alleviating  their  situation,  by  diminishing  the  expense  occa- 
sioned by  their  children.  Poor  from  their  childhood,  condemned 
to  many  privations,  without  having  merited  them,  considered  as 
a  burden  to  their  parents,  often  die  subjects  of  brutality  in  their 
tender  age,  these  objects  of  compassion  supplicate  you,  through 
me,  to  afford  them  a  less  severe  fojtune.  The  asylum  of  these 
children  will  be  daily  accessible  to  you,  you  can  come  and  see 
them  enjoy  your  beneficence,  behold  them  reared  up  under 
your  protection,  with  the  expectation  diat  in  you,  they  wiU 
recognize  Uieir  benefactors.  On  the  expiration  of  ten  years, 
faithful  and  intelligent  labourers  will  be  in  your  employ,  who  will 
restore  to  you  with  interest  the  money  which  you  have  bestowed 
in  order  to  procure  for  them  a  useful  education. 

Yes,  gendemen,  I  depend  upon  your  aid.  The  institution 
which  I  have  founded  belongs  to  you  rather  than  to  me.  May 
it  soon  belong  to  France,  and  be  far  surpassed  in  utility,  after 
having  been  the  model  of  many  others. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Cochin, 

Mayor  of  the  12th  aiTondiMment  of  Pftrie. 


Art.  IV.  —  Review  of  Grimke's  Address. 

•Address  on  the  erptfdiency  and  dutif  of  adopting  (he  Bible  as  a  Class 
Book,  in  evcnf  srheme  of  education,  from  the  Primary  School  to  the 
Universitjf.  Delivered  at  Columbia,  S.  C.  before  the  Richland  School. 
By  Thomas  S.  (jrimke. 

Perhaps  the  anxiety  to  provide  suitable  class  books  for 
youth,  in  ever}'  branch  of  knowledge,  was  never  greater  at  any 
period,  than  at  die  present ;  and  it  is  deemed  of  the  highest 
importance  to  provide  such  as  contain  the  most  elevated  senti- 
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ments,  —  such  as  are  adapted  to  cultivate  die  intellect,  to  im- 
prove the  taste,  and  to  form  the  heart.  Why  is  it  that  in  this 
anxiety  for  introducing  new  books  of  instruction,  one  which  has 
so  long  claimed  the  pre-eminence  above  all  other  compositions, 
is  forgotten  ? 

After  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  twenty- 
eight  languages.  Sir  William  Jones  assures  us  that,  '  Indepen- 
denUy  of  their  divine  origin,  the  Scriptures  contain  more  true 
sublimity,  mor«i  exquisite  beauty,  purer  morality,  more  important 
history,  and  finer  strains,  both  of  poetry  and  of  eloquence,  than 
could  be  collected  within  the  same  compass  from  all  other  books 
which  were  ever  composed^  in  any  age,  or  in  any  idiom.^ 

Rousseau  could  not  but  say,  '  The  majesty  of  the  Scripture 
strikes  me  with  astonishment.  Never  was  the  most  profound 
wisdom  expressed  with  so  much  energy  or  simplicity.' 

Fenelon,  on  comparing  it  with  those  standards  of  excellence, 
the  classic  authors,  observes,  'The  Scripture  surpasses  the 
most  ancient  Greek  authors  vastly,  in  naked  simplicity,  loveli- 
ness, and  grandeur.  Homer  himself  never  reached  the  sub- 
limity of  Moses'  songs,  or  equalled  Isaiah,  describing  the 
majesty  of  (Jod.  Never  did  any  ode,  either  Greek  or  Latin, 
come  up  to  the  loftiness  of  the  Psalms.  In  aU  its  diversified 
compositions,  every  part  bears  the  peculiar  character  that 
becomes  it.  The  history,  the  particular  detail  of  laws,  the 
descriptions,  the  vehement  and  pathetic  passages,  the  muracles 
and  prophecies,  the  moral  discourses,  —  in  all  these  appears 
a  natural  and  beautiful  variety.  In  short,  there  is  as  great  a 
difference  between  the  heathen  poets  and  the  prophets,  as  there 
is  between  a  false  enthusiasm  and  the  true.*  * 

The  author  of  the  address  before  us,  may  well  speak  of  it  as 
almost  incredible  that  such  a  classic, '  the  best  and  noblest  that 
has  ever  honored  and  dignified  the  language  of  mortals,'  is  ex- 
cluded from  all  the  plans  of  education  of  a  christian  community, 
with  a  watchfulness,  a  zeal,  and  a  perseverance,  which  even  a 
politic  enemy  of  Christianity  would  not  dare  to  exceed.  And 
this  is  done  too  by  its  friends,  who  maintain  the  superiority  of  this 
book,  in  all  the  most  essential  points,  to  all  the  works  which  they 

*  In  regard  to  the  English  trajislation,  our  own  Amcs^  whose  opinion  on 
this  point  will  be  duly  appreciated,  observes :  '  In  no  book  is  there  so  good 
English,  so  pure,  and  so  eleffant ;  and  by  teaching  all  the  same  book,  they 
will  speak  alike,  and  the  Bible  will  justTy  remain  tlie  standard  of  language, 
ac  well  as  of  faith/ 
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make  the  companions  of  our  youth.  Its  antiquity  is  unrivaOed. 
Its  evidences  rest  on  the  testimony  of  miracle  and  prophecy.  Its 
authenticity  is  unquestionable.  Its  authority  is  that  of  God. 
,  Its  truths  are,  like  himself,  sublime  and  holy,  pure  and  lovely, 
and  adapted  to  all  the  moral  exigencies  of  mankind.  It  is  the 
only  perfect  standard  of  faith,  and  code  of  morals ;  —  the  only 
permanent  charter  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  —  the  only  light 
that  shines  upon  the  darkness  of  the  tomb  —  and  the  only  guide 
to  '  that  bourne  from  whence  no  traveller  returns.' 

The  object  of  the  address  before  us,  is  to  vuidicate  the  claims 
of  the  Bible  to  a  place  in  our  course  of  education  ;  and,  without 
giving  an  opinion  on  all  the  sentiments  advanced  by  Mr  Grimke, 
we  feel  it  our  duty  to  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a 
brief  abstract  of  the  principal  train  of  argument,  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  lead  them  to  peruse  the  work  itself. 

The  author  commences  with  inquiring  into  the  origin  of  this 
extraordinary  feature  of  education,  and  die  causes  of  its  con- 
tinuance ;  and,  w*e  think,  shows  clearly,  that  it  is  one  of  those 
hereditary  customs,  originaDy  adopted  without  good  reasons, 
and  retained  without  sufficient  examination. 

All  Christendom  was  once  Catholic,  and  the  whole  scheme 
of  education  under  the  influence  of  the  Romish  Church.  For 
centuries,  scarcely  any  but  the  clergy  wore  educated.  Uni- 
versities and  colleges  were  ecclesiastical,  rather  than  literary 
establishments.  When  education  began  to  extend  to  the  laity, 
two  causes  prevented  the  adoption  of  the  Scriptiu-es  into  the 
system.  The  laity  were  prohibited  from  reading  them ;  and 
they  were  driven  to  the  Classics  as  the  only  models  of  senti- 
ment and  language,  because  there  was  nothing  in  tlie  monkish 
legends,  in  tlie  subtilties  and  absurdities  of  scholastic  theology, 
which  could  compare  with  die  Authors  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

It  might  have  been  anticipated  that  the  Reformation^  in 
opening  the  Bible  to  all,  and  asserting  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, would  have  given  it  its  proper  place,  among  the  manuds 
and  models,  whose  exhaustless  stores  of  instruction  and  im- 
provement should  form  a  constant  subject  of  study.  But  the 
Reformers  appear  to  have  overlooked  this  obvious,  practical 
result  of  tlieir  own  principles ;  and,  in  their  anxiety  to  inculcate 
the  great  truths  of  religion,  appear  to  have  confined  themselves 
too  much  to  those  abstracts  and  summaries  derived  from  the 
Bible,  instead  of  leading  youth  immediately,  as  a  part  of  their 
course  of  study,  to  the  fountain  of  truth.     Still  it  should  be 
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remembered  that  in  (Jerraany,  the  principal  seat  of  ihe  Reforma- 
tion, instruction  m  religion,  and  this  to  a  considerable  extent, 
by  means  of  Bible  Histories  and  Catechisms,  is  universally 
assigned  as  a  part  of  the  course  of  education,  from  the  Ele- 
mentary School  to  the  Gymnasium  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
country,  where  commentaries  have  been  published  to  aid  the 
schoolmaster  in  explaining  its  difficuhies. 

In  addition  to  this  our  author  observes :  *  The  Reformation 
assumed,  at  a  very  early  age,  the  sectarian  character.  The 
course  of  events  led  very  much,  and  very  naturally,  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  Catechisms  and  Articles,  of  Creeds  and  Confes- 
sions, for  the  Scriptures,  in  schemes  of  instruction.  After 
having  translated  the  Bible  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  placed 
it  in  the  power  of  the  Laity,  the  great  object  with  each  sect 
appeared  to  be,  not  so  much  to  teach  the  Scriptures,  as  to 
teach  the  peculiar  views,  which  each  entertained  as  to  all 
others,  as  weD  as  in  relation  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Hence 
public  worship,  preaching,  confessions,  creeds,  and  catechetical 
mstruction,  might  be  expected  to  fill  the  whole  measure  of 
religious  education.' 

Besides,  '  the  Old  Testament  was  in  Hebrew,  a  language,  at 
that  time,  scarcely  known  to  Christians,  and  which,  to  their 
disgrace,  has  not  ever  been  regarded  as  a  classical  language. 
Neither  the  Septuagint  nor  the  Vulgate  could  be  accepted  as  a 
substitute.  Both  were  deficient  in  autliority ;  neither  could  be 
acknowledged  as  classical  compositions,  or  models  in  their 
respective  languages ;  and  both  were  considered  by  Protestants, 
as,  b  some  respects,  objectionable.  In  like  manner,  the  New 
Testament,  though  in  Greek,  neither  was  then,  nor  has  ever 
since  been,  regarded  as  a  Classic,  in  that  language. 

Another  principal  reason  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible,  is 
found  in  the  fact,  that  the  study  of  it  had  been  always  consid- 
ered as  peculiar  to  a  theological  course,  and,  in  no  respect,  an 
appropriate  part  of  general  education.  And  so  it  has  too  much 
continued  to  be;  whereas  a  liberal  course  of  truly  christian 
studies,  and  of  the  language  and  literature  of  its  sacred  books, 

fnot  indeed  of  sectarian  divinity,)  ought  to  constitute  the  noblest 
eature  in  liberal  education,  commencing  in  the  family,  contin- 
ued in  the  school,  expanded  in  the  academy,  still  farther  per- 
fected in  the  college,  and  accomplished  in  the  university.    How 
can  even  the  unbeliever  neglect  this  subject  without  disgrace  ? 
The  existing  schemes  of  education  were  brought  to  onr 
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country,  and  subsisted  in  full  force  up  to  the  time  of  our 
becoming  independent.  The  Bible  was  indeed  employed  as  a 
reading  book  (in  the  schools  of  New  England)  at  least ;  but  was 
attended  to,  like  most  other  branches,  almost  entirely  as  a  me- 
chanical exercise,  and  was  never  studied  in  our  schools  as 
a  model  of  thought  or  exceUence.  As  the  leading  sects 
among  us,  did  not  find  the  Bible  a  part  of  the  general  course  of 
education,  they  have  since  been  deterred  from  making  any 
reform,  by  the  unhappy  jealousies  which  still  subsist  too  much 
among  them.  But  our  author  calk  upon  Protestants,  and 
especially  the  Protestant  clergy,  to  consider,  '  whether  the 
want  of  truly  christian  liberality,  is  not  the  main  cause  why 
heathen  predominates  so  vastly  over  christian  literature,  m  all 
our  schemes  of  education.'  And  he  adds ;  ^  It  is  to  befearedf 
that  each  values  his  peculiar  sect  more  than  his  common  religion, 
and  his  own  confession  or  articles^  more  than  the  common 
standard,  the  Bible.^ 

Thus  the  prohibition  of  the  Bible  to  th^  laity  before  the 
Reformation' — the  sectarian,  controversial  character,  which  has 
been  too  much  given  to  religion  —  the  prevailing  ignorance  of 
the  original  languages  and  literature  of  the  Bible  —  the  preju- 
dice which  regards  religion  chiefly  as  a  concern  of  the  clergy  — 
and  the  spirit  of  imitation,  have  been  the  principal  causes  of  the 
continued  exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  our  plans  of  general 
education.  But  in  all  these,  no  adequate  reason  can  be  found 
for  a  course  so  inconsistent  with  the  acknowledged  character 
of  the  book.  Has  not  the  time  come,  when  a  change  may 
be  advantageously  and  properly  made  ? 

Onr  country  must  be  acknowledged  an  appropriate  place. 
Here  there  is  no  intolerance  and  persecution,  ana  no  union  of 
church  and  state.  There  is  a  general  dependence  of  the 
clergy  upon  the  laity,  and  an  extensive  participation  of  the 
laity  in  church  concerns.  Consider,  too,  our  civil  and  political 
equality,  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  unshackled 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  paramount  authority  of  popular 
sentiment,  which  would  render  extensive  abuses  impos^ble. 

The  present  is,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  suitable  period. 
It  is  an  era  of  unexampled  light,  in  aS  that  relates  to  the  social 
condition,  and  political  improvement  of  man.  It  is  an  extraor- 
dinary era  for  improvements,  in  whatever  belongs  to  Science 
and  Literature,  and  to  all  the  various  arts  which  contribute  to 
adorn  and  refine  society,  to  multiply  the  comforts,  exalt  the 
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happiness,  tod  enlarge  the  usefulness  of  man. — It  is  a  remarka- 
ble period,  too,  for  benevolent  mstitutions  and  enterprises. 

The  change  which  Mr  Grimke  proposes  is,  to  give  the 
Bible  the  rank  it  justly  claims,  and  employ  it  as  a  text-book  in 
every  stage  of  education,  from  the  Primary  School  to  the 
University. 

'  I  would  not,'  he  says,  '  have  the  architecture  of  antiquity 
defaced,  nor  the  Classics  burnt,  as  is  said  to  have  been  the  fate 
of  both  at  the  hands  of  Gregory  the  Great ;  but  I  would  de- 
throne the  latter  from  their  despotic  control,  in  our  schools  and 
colleges,  over  the  heart,  conscience,  and  understanding  of  the 
young.  I  would  degrade  them  from  the  rank  of  masters  to  the 
condition  of  servants  in  the  education  of  christian  children.' 

He  speaks  of  it  as  *  an  appalling  truth,'  that  in  a  christian 
country,  in  christian  schools,  academies,  and  colleges,  under 
the  sanction  and  even  administration,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the 
christian  ministry,  in  a  scheme  of  general  education,  not  more 
than  one  twentyfourth  part  of  it  is  devoted  to  enlightening  the 
conscience,  and  cultivating  the  afiections ;  and  '  so  complete  has 
been  the  banishment  of  the  Scriptures  from  all  academic  and 
collegiate  instruction,  that  one  might  almost  imagine  infidel 
rulers  had  forbidden  its  use.' 

The  arguments  he  adduces  to  show  the  evils  of  the  present 
system,  and  the  importance  of  a  change,  claim  the  attention  of 
every  one  engaged  in  education ;  and  we  cannot  do  justice  to 
them  or  to  die  author,  without  presenting  them  in  his  own 
language. 

*  The  ne^tive  influences  exerted  by  the  present  scheme,  on  the  feeling! 
and  opinionsi  and  through  them  on  the  entire  character  of  jouth,  are  de- 
serving of  notice  ; —  for  they  are  often  more  powerful  and  durable,  because 
they  are  silent,  secret,  and  indirect.  If  Teachers  were  to  proclaim  publicly 
and  boldly  to  their  pupils,  that  Religion  was  of  little  consequence,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  their  preparation  for  the  business  of  life,  we  should  be 
exceedingly  shocked.  If  the  Instructer  were  to  express  an  opinion,  in  like 
manner  to  the  young,  that  Heathen  Mythology  is  a  preferable  study  to  the 
Bible,  we  should  not  restrain  our  indignation  and  astonishment.  —  How  ex- 
ceedingly, moreover,  would  that  indignation  and  astonishment  be  enhanced, 
if  we  were  to  hear  such  a  sentiment  from  the  ministers  of  the  holy,  humble, 
perfect  Jesus,  in  favor  of  a  system,  so  immoral,  and  licentious,  and  indecent, 
as  the  Pantheon  of  Paganism  !  And  yet  we  tolerate  practically  very  nearly 
the  same  thing.  What  other  construction  than  this,  can  the  young  pot 
upon  the  whole  plan  of  their  education  ?  Are  they  told  that  the  Bible  is 
the  Book  of  God,  written  by  the  inspired  pen  of  the  Prophet  and  the 
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Apostle  ?  Tet  this  divine  volume  is  wholly  tbandoned,  lor  4»iiiitii  worb 
unconnected  with  it.  Are  thej  taught  that  there  is  no  God,  but  the  God 
of  the  Scriptures,  that  He  is  their  Creator  and  Grt>vernor,  and  is  to  be  their 
Judge,  and  the  Dispenser  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  ?  Yet  the 
attributes  of  Jehovah,  as  drawn  by  himself,  are  no  part  of  their  daily  studies ; 
while  the  character  and  actions  of  Jupiter  and  Neptune,  of  Mars  and  Apollo, 
of  Juno,  Minerva,  and  Venus,  are  continually  before  them  :  and  they  are 
expected  to  be  more  familiar  with  the  Pantheon  of  Heathenism,  than  with 
the  Word  of  God.  Are  they  told  that  the  character  of  the  Saviour  is  of 
more  value,  as  a  noble,  pure,  simple  model,  than  all  the  combined  excel- 
Itnee  of  antiquity  ?  Tet  the  sentiments  and  actions  of  that  Redeemer  form 
BO  part  of  their  daily  education ;  but  they  are  required  to  be  intimately 
«oquaintad  with  those  of  the  gods  and  goddesses,  dcmi-gods  and  heroes,  of 
Paganism. 

*  Perhaps  they  are  required  to  study  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion. 
And  yet  the  Scriptures  themselves  are  never  opened  :  and  those  in&llible, 
surprising  testimonies  to  the  divinity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which 
constitute  the  living  witness  within  them,  and  can  be  discovered  only  in 
themselves,  are  sealed  up  from  their  view.  Is  it  possible  that  such  things 
have  no  influence  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  youth  ? —  C^an  they  respect  the 
Bible  and  its  religion,  and  its  ministers,  and  the  services  of  the  House  of 
God  as  they  ought,  when  such  contradictions  are  ever  before  their  eyes  ? 
Can  they  know,  and  love,  and  serve  God,  as  they  ought ;  can  they  acquire 
the  Christian  temper  and  character  >  can  they  rightly  estimate  their  duties 
to  their  fellow-men,  as  children  of  a  common  parent,  and  brethren  of  one 
&mily,  when  the  only  standard  of  duty,  and  usefulness,  and  happiness,  is 
thus  carefully  excluded,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  their  education  ? ' 

Mr  Grimke  places  this  course  m  contrast  with  that  pursued 
by  Mahometans.  The  Koran  forms  a  prominent  book  in  their 
course  of  education,  and  ^  they  value  it  too  highly '  to  counter- 
act its  influence  on  the  minds  of  their  youth,  ^  by  minglii^  it 
with  the  false  and  corrupt  m3rthology  of  Grecian  verse.'  But 
Christians  not  only  expose  their  youth,  during  the  greater  part 
of  their  early  life,  to  the  constant  influence  of  Pagan  authors, 
but  these  *  art  constituted  almost  the  vicegerents  ofeducatiouy  in 
history  and  eloquence^  in  rhetoric^  poetry  ^  and  morals  J 

The  great  objection  which  is  urged  against  this  course,  is, 
that  it  would  lead  to  sectarianism.  The  author  of  this  address 
maintains  that,  on  the  contrary,  no  other  means  woidd  be  so 
^iectual  to  suppress  this  spirit. 

'  But  let  the  Bible  be  a  part  of  the  education  conunon  to  all,  and  christiaB 
fbUowship,  with  its  harmonising  influences,  would  be  an  early,  an  aU- 
P^r^tding  element,  in  youthftU  character.    Hence,  reciprocal  lovt  mad  for- 
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bearance,  liberal  Mntimenta,  and  mutual  respect  and  esteem,  would  be 
interwoven  with  all  the  studies  of  youth;  and  they  would  learn  insensibly , 
but  indelibly,  experimentally,  though  not  theoretically,  that  Christianity  is 
above  all  sects,  and  the  Bible  above  all  creeds  and  confessions  ;  that  Religion 
is  pure  and  elevated,  simple,  beautiful  and  affecting,  and  common  to  all.* 


Art.  IV.  —  Posture  of  Students. 

Prepared  for  the  Annali  of  Education. 

The  extent  to  which  students  in  this  country  sufier  in  health, 
from  their  sedentary  pursuits,  is  truly  alarming.  There  is  no 
question  that  vigorous  mental  effort,  if  long  continued,  and  not 
interrupted  by  suitable  intermissions,  will  necessarily  tend  strong- 
ly to  derange  the  most  important  functions  of  the  animal  sys- 
tem. It  is  fashionable  at  the  present  time  to  attribute  the 
whole  mischief  to  this  cause.  The  operations  of  the  mind 
acting  through  the  brain  (for  such  is  the  theory),  agitate  and 
exhaust  the  nervous  system.  The  digestive  organs  become 
affected  ;  —  the  appetite  is  morbidly  increased,  —  and  the  poor 
student,  who  has  exhausted  his  energies  upon  his  literary  la- 
bours, has  no  strength  remaining  for  the  combat  with  this  un- 
natural hunger ;  —  dyspepsia  creeps  in,  and  ere  he  is  aware  he* 
is  linked  for  life  in  her  iron  chains. 

This,  it  is  supposed,  is  the  process  by  which  almost  the 
whole  amount  of  feebleness  and  suffering,  which  students  in 
this  country  undergo,  is  explained.  Unquestionably  it  explains 
a  great  deal  of  it.  Limiting  the  time  of  the  day  allotted  to 
study  —  regular  and  agreeable  exercise  —  recreation  of  mind, 
—  and  temperance  in  food  (we  do  not  mean  famine),  will  un- 
doubtedly do  much  to  remedy  the  evils  which  literary  men 
now  suffer.  The  subject,  however,  of  posture  An  study  de- 
serves more  attention  than  it  at  present  receives.  The  following 
simple  principle  seems  to  include  all  which  is  essential  to  avoid 
injury  from  this  source. 

Keep  the  trunk  erect j  and  the  limbs  as  nearly  as  possible  m 
a  natural  and  easy  position. 

The  trunk  should  be  erect ;  i.  e.  the  student  should  sh  or 
stand  upright,  with  the  chest  open  and  expanded,  so  that  all 
parts  of  the  system  may  have  full  play.     The  limbs,  too,  should 
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be  preserved  in  their  natural  position.  They  should  not  be 
distorted  nor  strained;  the  arm  and  shoulder  should  not  be 
raised,  or  the  wrist  bent,  so  as  to  occasion  inconvenience  or 
pain.  Let  a  person  write  half  an  hour  with  the  desk  too  low, 
and  the  body  bent  over  it,  — the  chest  contracted,  and  the  or- 
gans of  digestion  cramped  and  oppressed ;  —  or  with  the  arm 
and  shoulder  raised  to  a  desk  too  high,  so  as  to  distort  the 
back,  and  turn  the  whole  body  to  one  side  ;  —  and  after  retain- 
ing this  posture  till  he  is  satisfied  with  inconvenience  and  pain, 
let  him  try  the  position  recommended  above.  Let  him  choose 
a  table  so  low  tliat  the  arm  will  lie  easily  upon  it ;  and  sit 
upright  at  it,  even  if  the  eye  is  by  that  means  removed  to  an 
unusual  distance  from  the  paper,  —  and  he  will  not  write  long 
before  he  will  experience  a  relief  so  perceptible  and  pleasant, 
that  he  will  wonder  that  he  never  before  discovered  diat  man 
was  made  to  be  an  upright  animal.  If,  after  satisfying  himself 
with  one  experiment,  the  student  is  possessed  of  an  energetic 
and  persevering  spirit,  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  enable  him  to 
encounter  that  most  formidable  and  indomitable  of  all  enemies, 
physical  or  mental,  —  a  bad  personal  habit j  —  he  will  probably 
soon  find  himself  freed  from  some  at  least  of  the  troubles  of  a 
student's  life. 

There  are  many  minor  questions.  Shall  I  sit  or  stand  at 
study  ?  Shall  I  use  a  low  desk  and  a  chair,  or  a  high  one,  and  a 
merchant's  three-legged  stool  ?  Shall  my  desk  incline  at  twenty 
degrees,  or  fortyfive  degrees,  or  shall  it  be  flat  ?  Shall  I  walk 
when  I  read,  or  sit  ?  Shall  my  arm  rest  on  the  table  at  the 
wrist,  or  at  the  elbow  9  Do  any  of  these  things,  or  all  of 
them ;  provided  that  you  keep  the  trunk  erect  and  the  limbs  in 
a  natural  and  easy  position.  That  method  of  study  is  best 
which  best  secures  these  points.  The  writer  has  several  times 
known  individuals  cured  of  pains  in  the  chest,  apparently  by 
adopting  the  standing  posture  at  study.  In  one  remarkable  in- 
stance, the  patient,  learning  that  clerks  enjoyed  good  health, 
who  stood  at  their  desks  twelve  and  fourteen  hours  a  day,  re- 
solved on  following  their  example.  His  rule  was  to  stand  each 
day  untU  he  was  fatigued.  First  day,  ten  minutes ;  second 
day,  fifteen ;  thirty ;  an  hour ;  two  hours ;  and  so  on,  until 
fatigue  left  him  entirely.  He  was  restored  to  health.  The 
probability  was,  however,  that  his  standing  posture  was  of  ad- 
vantage only  as  it  facilitated  the   erectness  of  the  trunk,  and 
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the  expansion  of  the  chest.  Hac^  he  taken  and  persevered  in 
the  right  sitting  posture,  it  would  have  been  as  well. 

The  principles  above  described  apply  equally  well  to  the 
posture  of  scholars  in  school.  They  ought  to  sil  upright,  but  the 
method  which  has  usually  been  taken  to  induce  them  to  do  so,  viz. 
hy  giving  them  very  high  desks,  is  very  injurious.  The  height  of 
the  desk  does  indeed  secure  an  upright  posture,  but  it  raises  the 
arm  and  shoulder  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  occasion,  in  very 
many  cases,  permanent  distortion  of  the  form.  The  desks 
ought  to  be  of  such  a  height  that  the  surface  shall  be  but  little 
higher  than  the  elbow  of  the  scholar  who  sits  at  it.  This  sub- 
ject is  fully  illustrated  m  an  article  which  the  writer  published 
in  the  Education  Reporter  of  December  2d,  The  foUowmg 
practical  rules  are  there  given. 

When  the  pupil  is  sitting,  measure  the  distance  between  the 
place  of  the  elbow,  as  tt  comes  upon  the  back  of  the  chair^  and 
the  surface  of  the  seat.  The  surface  of  the  desk  should  be 
about  three  inches  higher  above  the  surface  of  the  seat  than  this 
place  of  the  elbow.  The  distance  from  the  elbow  to  the  seat 
will  be  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  very  different,  in  per- 
sons whose  general  height  is  the  same.  Hence  it  is  by  no  means 
safe  to  give  all  persons  equally  tall,  the  same  seats  and  desks. 
The  accurate  mensuration  of  this  distance  m  about  twenty  in- 
dividuals, whose  height  varied  from  five  and  a  half  to  four  feet, 
gave  a  variation  in  the  distances  of  the  elbow  above  the  seat 
from  eight  to  four  inches.  This  variation  was  very  irregular. 
In  two  cases,  where  both  individuals  were  about  four  feet  in 
height,  the  distances  of  the  elbows  were  five  and  nine  inches. 
So  that  the  latter  individual  should  have  a  desk  three  inches 
higher  above  the  seat,  than  the  other,  though  the  individuals 
were  equally  tall. 

From  these  calculations  the  foUowing  rule  may  be  deduced. 
There  should  be,  at  the  different  desks  in  the  school-room,  a 
distance  from  the  surface  of  the  seat  to  the  surface  of  the  desk, 
varying  from  six  to  twelve  inches ;  —  for  the  desk  should  be 
about  three  inches  above  the  elbow.  At  these  desks  the  schol- 
ars should  be  seated,  not  according  to  their  absolute  tallness, 
but  only  with  reference  to  this  distance  between  the  elbow  and 
the  seat.  When  they  are  seated,  on  this  principle,  great  care 
should  be  taken  by  the  teacher  to  induce  them  to  form  habits 
of  sitting  upright.  In  the  case  of  nearsighted  pupils,  exceptions 
to  these  rules  are  unavoidable  ;  but  in  all  other  cases,  adher- 
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ence  to  the  spirit  of  tliem  at  least,  seems  to  be  the  only  means 
of  avoiding  complaints  of  the  lungs  and  the  digestive  organs, 
by  a  stooping  posture,  on  the  one  side,  and  distortion  and  de- 
formity on  the  other,  from  having  the  writing  arm  and  shoulder 
brought  up  too  high.  Erodore. 


Art.  VI.  —  New  York  State  Convention. 

Addresi  of  the  State  ConverUion  of  Teachers  andlViendM  of  Education^ 
held  at  Uttca,  Janway  12fA,  1^  and  14(A,  1831  ;—unth  an  Abstract 
of  the  Proceedings  of  said  Convention, 

One  of  the  most  auspicious  signs  of  the  times  is  the  fact, 
tliat  those  who  have  long  been  occupied  in  teaching,  prescrib- 
ing, and  legislating  almost  solely  for  adults,  are  beginning, 
everywhere,  to  direct  tlieir  attention,  with  deep  interest,  to  the 
rising  generation ;  and  to  collect  in  large  assemblies,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  promoting  their  improvement. 

We  have  been  favored  with  an  abstract  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  New  York  State  Convention  of  Teachers  and  friends  of 
Education,  assembled  at  Utica,  in  January  last. 

The  following  were  the  officers  of  the  Convention.  Rev. 
Dr  Davis,  of  HamUton  College,  President;  Messrs  S.  W. 
Taylor  and  H.  Howe,  Vice  Presidents ;  Professor  Yates  and 
Mr  E.  Wilson,  Secretaries. 

Letters  and  communications,  some  of  a  very  interesting 
character,  were  received  and  read  from  the  foUowing  gende- 
men.  Rev.  Dr  Proudfit ;  Professor  Eaton ;  Hon.  A.  C.  Flagg, 
Secretary  of  State ;  Rev.  Dr  Mott ;  John  J.  Thompson,  Esq. ; 
Professor  Anthon ;  Professor  Griscom ;  Professor  Webster ; 
Rev.  Dr  Yates ;  J.  D.  Hammond,  Esq. ;  Hon.  John  Fine ; 
Messrs  S.  W.  Seton,  and  G.  Lawton ;  W.  R.  Bardett ;  Benoni 
Smidi,  and  W.  C.  Woodbridge. 

In  our  number  for  February,  mention  was  briefly  made  of  the 
convention ;  of  the  committees  appointed  to  consider  and  report 
upon  various  practical  subjects ;  of  the  addresses  of  Professor 
Yates  on  the  Study  of  Civil  and  Municipal  Law,  and  by  Mr 
Holbrook  on  the  Infant  School  System.  We  mentioned  also 
the  subsequent  organization  of  a  State  Lyceum ;  their  appoint- 
ment of  an  agent  to  traverse  the  State,  and  a  resolution  for 
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caUing  a  National  Convention  of  the  friends  of  Education  in 
New  York  city,  the  first  Wednesday  in  May  next.  We  are 
persuaded  our  readers  cannot  fail  to  be  gratified  with  some 
extracts  from  die  pamphlet  before  us. 

A  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  qualifications  of  teach- 
ers, reported  the  following  resolution. 

*  That  this  Convention  recommend  to  the  Trustees  and  Principals  of 
academies,  high-schools,  and  other  institutions  of  the  same  rank,  the 
establishment  of  Departments  for  qualifying  Teachers,  and  supplying 
the  same  with  suitable  Apparatus.' 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  studies  and  exercises 
proper  for  Common  Schools,  contains  so  many  valuable  ideas 
m  so  condensed  a  form,  that  we  transfer  it  entire  to  our  pages, 
and  recommend  it  as  a  valuable  aid  to  those  who  are  endeavor- 
ing to  promote  improvement  on  these  points. 

*  1.  T^e  Studies.  As  our  Common  Schools  are  to  furnish  the  great 
mass  of  the  community  with  all  the  education  they  are  to  receive,  ex- 
cept so  much  as  they  obtain  afterwards  by  tlieir  own  unaided  efforts, 
the  system  should  embrace  what  is  necessary  to  qualify  men  for  the 
discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  life.  For  tliis  purpose  we  think  it 
should  include  the  following  subiects,  to  wit:  Reading,  Spelling, 
Writing,  Mental  and  Practical  Arithmetic,  Geography,  English  Gram- 
mar, Composition,  a  method  of  keeping  Accounts,  some  brief  system 
of  Political  Science,  and  some  of  the  simpler  parts  of  the  Natural 
Sciences.  We  are  sensible  that  this  is  too  great  a  variety  of  studies  to 
be  pursued  profitably  in  the  same  school,  and  especially  if  tho  number 
of  pupils  should  be  large,  as  it  is  in  very  many  of  the  district  schools. 
We  would  therefore  observe, 

*  2.  That  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  thirty  or  forty  scholars  is 
the  extent  of  the  number  which  can  profitably  compose  a  Common 
School,  under  the  care  of  a  single  teacher.  And  that  where  the  num- 
ber in  any  district  should  exceed  forty,  it  would  greatly  conduce  to 
their  improvement  to  be  divided  into  two  schools,  a  primary  and  steon- 
dory :  The  primary  school  to  be  taught  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and 
the  simpler  combinations  of  numbers :  The  secondary  school  to  con- 
tinue these  branches  and  embrace  the  others  which  have  been  named. 

*  3.  Exercises,  Your  committee  think  the  exercises  should  be  adapt- 
ed to  call  into  action  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  pupils,  and  teach 
them  by  independent  investigation  to  arrive  at  conclusions  for  them- 
selves which  shall  bo  according  to  truth.  They  should  not  waste  their 
time  in  loading  the  memory  with  what  is  not  understood.  In  reading, 
they  should  not  be  suffered  to  pronounce  words  without  a  knowledge 
of  their  meaning.  Learning  to  spell  several  thousands  of  detached 
words,  without  understanding  their  signification,  we  regard  as  a  great 
waste  of  time  and  labour.  In  arithmetic  we  think  children  can  be 
very  early  instructed,  and  derive  much  valuable  improvement,  by  the 
help  of  sensible  objects,  without  being  burdened  with  rules  above 
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their  comprehenaion.  In  composition,  they  may  make  considerable 
progfcss,  by  preparing  short  sentences  to  include  some  word  or  phrase 
given  by  the  teacher.  In  the  natural  sciences,  children  may  be  easily 
instructed  to  some  extent,  with  a  little  aid  from  the  teacher,  in  their 
inquiries  into  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  various  animals,  minerals, 
and  vegetables,  witli  which  they  are  surrounded.  In  political  science, 
the  older  pupils  may  be  taught  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens,  and 
the  great  principles  of  our  free  institutions. 

*  £  Books,  On  this  subject,  your  committee  think  the  way  is  not 
yet  prepaared  to  say  much.  That  most  of  the  books  in  common  use,  are 
not  weU  adapted  to  teach  children,  we  tliink  must  bo  admitted  by  all. 
The  variety  of  books  on  the  same  subject  is  undoubtedly  a  great  evil. 
But  your  committee  think  it  would  be  imwise  for  this  Convention  to 
attempt  to  recommend  any  set  of  books  in  preference  to  others.  'And 
we  believe  that  if  a  remedy  shall  be  found  out  for  the  other  defects 
in  the  system  of  common  school  instruction,  tliis  evil  will  gradually 
disappear. 

*  5.  On  the  ClassiJiccUion  of  SchoolSy  your  committee  would  observe, 
tliat  the  large  number  of  classes  in  a  school  is  a  great  evil,  and  tends 
very  much  to  retard  the  improvement  of  the  whole.  When  many  re- 
citations and  exercises  arc  to  be  attended  to  in  the  same  day,  time 
cannot  be  afforded  to  pay  to  any  of  Uiem  tliat  attention  which  tlie  sub- 
ject requires.  It  would  be  better,  in  our  view,  tliat  the  pupil  should 
attend  to  but  one  thin^  at  a  time,  and  recite  but  seldom,  rather  than 
by  attending  to  a  multiplicity  of  subjects,  deprive  lumself  of  the  possi- 
bility of  miSing  improvement  in  any. 

*6.  Apparaiua.  Your  committee  think  the  introduction  of  some 
simple  apparatus  a  measure  of  very  great  importance.  The  articles 
which  have  been  extensively  used,  and  may  be  procured  at  a  very  small 
expense,  are  a  small  globe,  to  show  the  true  form  of  tlie  earth  and  its 
various  motions  —  a  black  board,  for  illustrations  —  a  set  of  diagrams, 
to  show  the  meaning  of  lines  and  angles,  and  the  various  plane  fig- 
ures—  a  numeral  frame,  something  like  that  used  in  tlie  infant 
schools,  to  illustrate  the  more  simple  combinations  of  numbers — a 
set  of  the  more  common  solids,  such  as  cubes,  cylinders,  pyramids, 
&c.  —  and  a  small  cabinet  of  minerals  and  natural  curiosities,  to  wliich 
additions  might  be  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  pupils  themselves. 
In  addition  to  these,  it  would  be  highly  desirable,  in  the  view  of  your 
committee,  that  every  school  should  be  furnished,  if  possible,  with  a 
small  laboratory  for  chemical  experiments,  on  Professor  Eaton's  plan, 
with  a  map  of  the  town  in  which  the  school  is  situated,  marking  down 
upon  it  the  various  roads,  streams,  and  other  objects  with  winch  the 
children  arc  acquainted  —  and  also  witli  a  map  of  the  county  and 
state  in  which  they  live,  and  a  map  of  the  world ;  that  the  first  im- 
pressions made  on  their  minds  respecting  the  situation  of  the  places 
of  which  they  read,  may  be  accurate.  From  the  success  which  has 
already  attended  tlie  use  of  the  various  articles  of  apparatus  above 
named,  your  committee  feel  confident  tliat  no  district  would  regret  the 
small  expense  necessary  to  procure  tlioni ;  and  that  the  greater  im- 
provement of  their  children  would  soon  convince  parents  that  the  in- 
troduction of  this  apparatus  is  a  real  saving  of  time  and  money,  and 
eonsttquently  a  measure  of  the  strictest  economy.' 
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The  committees  on  Agents  and  Lyceums  reconmiended  the 
speedy  formation  of  a  State  Lyceum,  and  of  Town  and  County 
Lyceums  auxiliary  thereto,  and  of  an  Agent  for  die  State,  to 
assist  in  carrying  into  execution  tliis  plan,  as  well  as  to  suggest 
improvements  in  common  schools. 

An  amendment  to  die  School  Act  was  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee on  that  subject,  abolishing  die  office  of  Inspector  of 
Common  Schools  in  the  towns,  and  substituting  County  Inspec- 
tors in  their  stead.  The  following  reasons  for  such  a  measure 
are  given  in  the  Address  to  the  People. 

*  These  officers  being  elective,  it  was  naturally  supposed  that  parents 
would  use  their  suffrages  to  secure  the  welfare  of  their  children.  Ex- 
perience has  too  plainly  demonstrated  the  mistake.  It  is  unfortunate- 
ly true,  that  our  citizens  will  contend  for  the  lowest  offices  of  power 
and  emolument,  while  those  wliich  affect  the  intelligence  of  their 
children  and  the  basis  of  future  liberty,  receive  but  little  regard.  Even 
should  either  of  the  offices  be  filled  by  one  earnestly  desirous  of  se- 
curing knowledge  for  the  children  of  his  constituents,  he  is  baffled  by 
determined  opposition,  or  removed  to  make  way  for  one  who  will  esti- 
mate pence  above  wisdom.  Hence,  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  inquire 
into  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  and  the  manner  in  which  his 
duties  are  discharged,  are  not  unfrequently  more  ignorant  than  the 
teachers  themselves ;  and  the  future  controllers  of  the  state  are  lefl  to 
gather  their  scanty  instruction  from  the  illiterate  wanderers  whom 
necessity  has  driven  to  an  employment  rendered  disreputable  and  de- 
grading by  the  neglect  of  those  whom  every  argument  should  exhort 
to  its  honor  and  reward.' 

The  committee  on  the  construcdon  and  furnishing  of  school- 
rooms, report  m  the  following  language. 

*  In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  the  common  school-houses  are 
too  small,  the  ceilings  too  low,  the  windows  placed  quite  too  near  the 
floor,  and  too  little  regard  is  paid  to  the  ventilation  of  the  rooms. 

'The  methods  of  remedying  these  defects,  in  general,  are  too  plain 
to  require  explanation.  But  your  committee  would  suggest,  that  in- 
stead of  the  plane  ceilings  in  common  use,  arched  ones  might  be  con- 
structed with  great  advantage  and  a  little  additional  expense;  and 
that  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  the  rooms,  the  contrivance  should 
be  rather  to  let  down  the  upper,  than  to  raise  the  lower  sashes  of  the 
windows,  as  by  this  means,  the  greatest  portion  of  the  air  rendered 
unfit  for  respiration  may  be  easily  expelled,  without  exposing  the 
students  seated  next  to  the  wall,  to  currents  which  pass  Uirough  the 
windows,  or  tempting  them  to  gaze  at  external  objects  to  the  neglect 
of  their  proper  studies.' 

They  also  recommended  to  the  Convention  a  change  in  the 
plan  of  school-rooms,  the  most  important  principle  of  which  is, 
that  '  the  students  are  so  seated  for  study,  that  while  no  two  of 
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tlieni  can  see  each  other,  the  instnicter  has  a  full  view  of  all  his 
pupils.'  '  Into  a  school-room  of  this  description,'  they  add, 
*  any  one  constructed  upon  the  ordinary  plan  is  easily  converti- 
ble.' 

The  proceedings  of  the  State  Lyceum,  which  was  subse- 
quently formed,  were  substantially  given  in  a  former  number. 

The  Address  to  die  People  precedes  the  Abstract  of  the 
doings  of  the  Convention.  A  desire  to  extend,  as  far  as  in  our 
power,  sentiments  wliich  we  deem  equally  applicable  to  other 
States  as  to  New  York,  will  be  our  only  apology  for  the  length 
of  the  extracts. 

*  It  was  manifest  to  the  Convention  that  the  blame  of  whatever  de- 
fects (lid  exist  in  our  common  schools  was  not  to  be  imputed  to  the 
constituted  authorities  of  our  State  ;  neither  did  it  appear  that  the  evil 
lay  in  the  system  itself,  as  recommended  bu  the  alaU^  but  rather  in  the 
apathy  of  the  people,  and  their  neglect  of  the  advantages  it  presents. 

*  The  design  of  the  Convention,  therefore  was,  not  to  dictate  to  the 
legislature  a  metliod  of  reform,  but  rather  to  awaken  the  attention  of 
the  people  to  the  all  important  subject,  and  secure  their  exertions  in 
behalf  of  themselves  and  their  growing  offspring. 

*  Such  features,  however,  as  appeared  to  the  Convention  defective 
in  the  detail  of  the  system  of  common  schools,  have  been  modestly 
pointed  out,  with  such  suggestions  of  improvement  as  they  were 
enabled  to  offer. 

*•  The  grand  sources  of  deficiency  in  education  by  common  schools, 
in  tlie  opinion  of  the  Convention,  are  tliese :  — 

*  The  poverty  of  qualification  in  tlio  teachers,  with  their  frequent 
chancre. 

*  The  sliort  space  in  the  year  during  which  the  Bchools  are  general- 
ly taught. 

The  great  numbers  of  scholars,  with  a  variety  of  studies  assigned  to 
one  teacher. 

*  The  absence  of  mental  cultivation. 

*  The  deficiency  of  qualified  teachers  arises  not  so  much  from  the 
dearth  of  persons  capable  of  instructing  in  common  schools,  as  from 
the  inadequacy  of  the  pittance  afforded  them  by  the  parents  of  their 
pupils.  Notwithstanding  the  very  liberal  provisions  of  the  State,  it  is 
lamentably  true,  that  few  branches  of  industrious  pursuit  are  so  badly 
rewarded  as  the  honorable  employment  of  instructing  our  youtli;  and 
that  teaclier  is  the  most  eagerly  sought  afler  who  will  teach  at  the 
cheapest  rate  —  not  in  the  most  succesafid  manner. 

*  The  poor  advantages  still  remaining  are  rendered  still  poorer  by 
the  great  number  of  scholars  imposed  upon  the  same  teacher,  and  the 
brevity  of  the  term  allotted  to  their  employment,  niany  of  the  schools 
being  closed  six  and  even  nine  months  in  the  year.  The  same  miser- 
able and  mistaken  economy  prevents  the  construction  of  school-houses 
upon  proper  models,  and  the  provision  of  suitable  books  and  other 
apparatus  of  instruction. 
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On  the  Monitorial  and  Infant  School  Systemsy  we  find  the 
foDowing  remarks. 

*  The  Monitorial  System,  with  some  restrictions  and  modifications 
would  frreatly  multiply  the  advantages  of  instruction ;  and  that  sys- 
tem of  inductive  education,  the  developement  of  the  mental  faculties,, 
so  successfully  introduced  in  Infant  schools,  properly  applied,  would 
lighten  many  an  hour  of  the  schoolboy's  irksome  labour  in  committing 
to  memory  words  to  him  unintelligible,  and  rules  whose  principles  he 
seeks  in  vain  to  comprehend,  while  faculties  which  may  be  dormant 
forever  under  the  present  system,  would  be  drawn  forth  into  joyous 
and  useful  action.' 

The  economy  of  improvements  in  education  is  thus  advert- 
ed to. 

*  The  ease  with  which  the  rudiments  of  the  natural  sciences  might 
be  imparted  by  specimens  and  illustrations  from  the  vast  cabinet  and 
laboratory  of  Nature,  renders  their  entire  neglect  in  our  common 
schools,  still  more  to  be  deplored ;  and  the  Convention  earnestly  der 
sire  and  reconmiend  their  immediate  introduction. 

*  A  judicious  reform  would  be  highly  economical.  One  quarter's 
instruction  from  a  competent  teacher,  would  be  of  more  real  value 
than  that  of  a  year  as  now  afforded ;  and  the  advantage  of  continuous 
instruction  over  the  present  interrupted  systems,  incalculable.  In- 
deed, money  paid  to  an  incompetent  teacher  would  be  much  better^ 
applied  if  cast  into  the  sea ;  for  under  him  the  child  acquires  habits  of 
inconsideration  and  incorrectness,  lasting  as  life.' 

We  close  with  the  following  paragraph. 

*  The  question  has  been  asked  among  us,  again  and  again  —  How 
shall  we  present  these  considerations  to  the  minds  of  the  people  ? 
How  arouse  them  to  action  ?  These  sheets  may  meet  the  eyes,  and 
we  hope  command  the  attention  of  men  of  science  and  literature ;  of 
those  whose  superior  advantages  have  enrolled  them  already  among 
the  friends  of  education ;  but  how  will  their  contents  be  communicat- 
ed to  the  many,  that  the  work  of  reform  may  be  accomplished  ?  The 
Convention  have  been  enabled  to  devise  no  better  method  than  that 
already  adopted  by  several  other  states  —  the  formation  of  a  General 
Society  or  Lyceum  for  the  purpose,  with  branches  in  every  county, 
and  subordinate  branches  in  every  town ;  through  which,  and  by 
which,  as  by  arteries  and  veins,  information  may  be  gathered  from, 
and  communicated  to,  every  portion  of  our  state ;  thus  shall  we  be 
enabled  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  counsel  and  co-operation,  and  bless- 
ing and  blessed,  bring  home  to  every  man  each  viduable  result' 

JS'ote.  —  Since  this  article  went  to  press,  we  have  received  the  commnni- 
cation  of  a  *  Member  of  the  Convention/  who  complains  that  our  former 
notice  would  lead  to  misapprehension  on  some  points.  We  trust  the  present, 
more  complete  account,  will  remove  anv  which  mav  have  arisen.  We  thall 
always  be  happy  to  have  errors  of  this  kind  noticed. 
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Art.  VII.  —  Legislative  Provisions  fob  Schools. 

Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Le^i.tlature  o/Marylandy  apptnnied 
to  viait  and  insptct  the  Seminary  of  the  Pritnarif  School  in  the  City 

■     of  jhxnnyolis.     Annapolis,  IH.'iO. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Education  to  the  House  of  Representaiivts 
of  Kentucky,    Second  edition.   2000  copies.    1830. 

Pri'parcd  for  the  AiinaU  cif  Eiluration. 

There  is  one  difficulty  intrinsic  and  peculiar  to  the  cause  in 
which  we  are  engaged.  It  is  with  ^reat  diffiadty  that  men  can 
be  persuaded  of  the  value  of  knowledge  before  iney  have  actu- 
ally acquired  it.  Educated  men  prize  highly  enough  the  men- 
tal cultivation  which  they  have  attained ;  but  the  ignorant  can 
be  convinced  by  no  arguments  and  no  persuasion,  that  intel- 
lectual treasures  are  of  any  real  value.  It  is  not  so  with  other 
acquisitions.  A  poor  man  will  labour  as  diligently  to  acquire 
wealth  as  the  rich  to  retain  or  increase  it.  The  obscure  and 
tlie  humble  may  be  induced  to  aspire  as  eagerly  to  jwwer  as 
he  who  has  half  ascended  the  ladder ;  but  the  ignorant  seem  to 
linger  in  the  dark,  as  if  their  motto  was,  the  altered  distich, 


As  ignorance  is  bliss, 
*Tis  folly  to  be  wise. 

The  reason  for  this  discouraging  state  of  the  case  is,  that  other 
objects  of  pursuit  can  be  seen  and  appreciated  before  they  are 
acquired y  but  knowledsre  cannot.  The  palace  and  the  gardens, 
and  the  various  luxuries  which  wealth  enjoys,  appear  even 
more  magnificent  to  the  homeless  w^anderer  who  gazes  upon 
tluMu,  than  to  the  lordly  possessor;  and  the  sweets  of  power 
w^ere  probably  as  distinct  and  vivid  in  the  conceptions  of  Napo- 
leon the  cadet,  as  of  Napoleon  the  emperor.  But  knowledge 
has  few  prospective  alluremenls ;  it  seldom  appears  valuable 
until  it  is  really  ac(juired. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  efforts  to  establish,  for  the  first  time 
among  any  ])oo])lc,  the  means  of  education,  are  always  attended 
with  so  nuich  diflicuhy.  There  must  be  some  foundation  in 
the  previous  attainments  of  the  i)eo|)le  in  question,  upon  which 
the  philanthroj)ist  can  build ;  and  in  the  thousand  countries 
upon  the  globe  where  this  foundation  does  not  exist,  the  effort 
to  bring  the  people  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  general  edu- 
cation, and  to  immediate  and  efficient  efforts  to  promote  it,  are 
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almost  entirely  hopeless.  In  all  such  cases  we  must  be  con- 
tent with  a  gradual  improvement,  instead  of  the  sudden  refor- 
mation which  we  might  desire. 

We  rejoice  to  believe  that  these  remarks  are  not  applicable, 
at  least  in  their  full  extent,  to  our  country.  Imperfect  and 
inadequate  as  our  provisions  for  universal  education  are,  even 
in  the  most  favored  portions  of  our  country,  there  is,  we  hope, 
in  all,  a  disposition  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  great 
object  —  many  able  and  zealous  advocates  are  engaged  in  pro- 
moting the  cause  —  and  inquiries  and  efforts  are  making  in 
every  direction,  which  augurs  well  fof  their  success.  In  the 
mean  time  it  is  important  to  be  fuUy  acquainted  with  the  actual 
state  of  our  countiy  on  tliis  subject. 

In  a  former  article  on  legislative  provisions  for  education  in 
the  United  States,  we  spoke  of  the  three  methods  for  supporting 
Schools,  generally  adopted,  —  by  means  of  funds  —  by  taxa- 
tion — and  by  a  combination  of  both.  Connecticut  was  mentioned 
as  an  instance  of  the  paralyzing  effect  of  providing  for  gratuitous 
instruction,  without  calling  for  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  Maine, 
furnish  ample  evidence  of  the  good  effect  of  the  system  of 
taxation.  Ohio  is  the  only  remaining  State  which  has  adopted 
the  plan  of  taxation;  and  the  character  of  the  inhabitants 
affords  none  but  good  indications  of  its  effects.  This  State  has 
begun  to  collect  a  fund,  to  aid  in  this  object,  which  now  amounts 
to  $90,000. 

New  York  has  advanced  more  rapidly  in  the  education  of 
her  youth  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  by  a  combination 
of  both  systems,  which  aids  and  rewards  those  who  tax  them- 
selves, and  precisely  in  proportion  to  their  contributions. 

Most  of  the  other  States  in  the  Union  have  adopted  the 
plan  of  providing  for  education,  by  means  of  funds  or  annual 
appropriations  from  the  State  Treasury.  The  western  States 
generaUy  have  a  section  of  land  in  each  township  appropriated 
to  the  support  of  schools,  either  by  the  State  or  the  United 
States,  but  we  cannot  learn  that  any  important  effect  has  yet 
resulted  from  this  provision.  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  have 
commenced  the  formation  of  a  school  fund,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  efficient  measures  have  been  taken  for  the  general 
establishment  of  common  schools. 

Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  and  Pennsylvania,  make 
an  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of  free  tchoolsfor  the 
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instruction  of  the  poor.  In  the  three  first  of  these  States,  the 
appropriation  to  this  object  exceeds  forty  thousand  dollars 
annually ;  but  in  a  government  like  ours,  the  attempt  to  sepa- 
rate the  rich  from  the  poor,  is  not  only  invidious  and  injurious 
in  its  consecjuenccs,  hux  fatal  to  the  success  of  the  system.  On 
this  point,  the  Superintendent  of  common  schools  in  the  State 
of  New  York  observes. 

*  TliP  radicn!  'ii{T«»rfnc(»  between  our  school  STBtein  and  the  provision  for 
instruction  in  Peiirisvlvania  and  Virginia,  is,  that  ours  embraces  the  whole 
pt>puhtion,  auJ  th«'irrf  only  the  poor.  To  this,  more  than  to  any  single 
cause,  may  be  ascribed  tlie  success  of  our  plan,  and  the  failure  of  theirs.' 

*  The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  promotion  of  public  Bchools,  remark 
upon  the  Pennsylvania  system  as  follows :  *•  We  nave  reserved  hitherto 
our  opinion  of  tlie  irreat  and  radical  defect,  the  incurable  evil  which  is 
inherent  in  the  srhool  system  of  Pennsylvania,  a  system  which  is  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  most  sensitive  and  the  strongest  moral  feelings  of  our  citizens. 
Tlie  feelings  of  the  p  K»rcr  clos.ses  will  not  permit  them  to  enrol  themselves 
as  paupers,  in  order  t!iat  their  children  may  receive  their  education  from 
tlie  charity  of  the  pul)lic."  * 

As  a  comment  on  this  we  may  observe,  that,  of  400,000  children  in  Penn- 
sylvania, there  were  only  150,000  the  last  year,  in  all  the  schools  of  the 
State  ! 

*  Mr  Mercer,  of  Virfjinia,  in  his  Discourse  on  Popular  Education,  delivered 
at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  states,  that  Virginia  and  New  York,  almost  at 
the  same  moment,  provided  and  set  apart  a  permanent  fund  for  primary  or 
common  schools.  I  ortyfive  tliousand  dollars  is  annually  appropriated  in  Vir- 
ginia to  the  counties,  and  the  portion  for  each  county  is  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  co:Mmissioners,  annually  appointed  by  their  respective  courts, 
and  cliargf  d  witli  tlie  obHijation  of  applying  the  sum  received  by  each  to 
the  education,  by  such  scliools  as  may  be  found  to  exist,  of  the  children  of 
those  parents  wlu  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  instruction.  The  entire 
number  of  children  benefitted  by  the  application  of  the  fund,  during  certain 
portions  of  the  last  year,  are  but  about  ten  thousandy  being  less  than  a 
moiety  of  the  toUil  number  reported  to  be  in  a  condition  to  require  for  their 
education  public  aid.' 

New  York,  with  only  double  that  sum,  secures  the  education 
of  500,000  children  !  We  trust  the  experience  of  these  States 
will  prevent  the  extension  of  a  system  so  unsuitable  to  our 
state  of  society. 

Delaware  has  adopted  the  plan  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  has  a  fund  of  170,000  dollars,  but  we  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  result  it  has  produced,  nor  with  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  managed.  We  regard  the  last  point  as  one  of  primary 
importance,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  best  system  is  of  no  avail 
unless  it  is  thoroughly  carried  into  operanon,  and  its  effects 
carefully  watched.  We  believe  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
school  system  of  New  York  is,  in  no  small  degree,  owing  to  the 
appointment  of  an  officer  devoted  to  itj  and  to  his  energetic  and 
persevering  efforts  in  its  superintendence. 
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We  find  an  illustration  of  this  principle  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  With  a  school  fund  of  $240,000,  this  State,  three  years 
since,  had  about  12,000  children  destitute  of  instruction.  A 
law  was  passed  appropriating  $20,000  annually,  to  be  distributed 
on  the  plan  adopted  in  the  State  of  New  York,  to  those  towns 
which  should  raise  an  equal  amount  by  tax.  But  for  want  of 
some  efficient  agent  devoted  to  the  subject,  the  fund  still  re- 
mains dormant ;  and  no  efforts  appear  to  be  made  by  the 
people  to  avail  themselves  of  the  public  bounty. 

The  first  report  before  us  presents  some  of  the  happy  effects 
of  a  different  course.  Maryland  has  appropriated  an  amount  of 
$31,000  annually,  to  the  support  of  schools,  which  we  hope 
will  be  employed  as  '  an  instrument  for  exciting  general  exer- 
tions,' instead  of  a  means  of  paralyzmg  the  community,  by 
bestowing  bounty  for  an  object  which  is  not  sufficiently  v^ued 
to  call  forth  effi>rts.  She  has  begun  her  course  of  improve- 
ment by  the  appointment  of  a  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schooh  ;  and  if  no  other  good  should  result  than  employing  the 
talents  and  activity  of  an  officer  like  Mr  Teackle,  who  now  fills 
that  station,  and  the  production  of  reports  like  this,  presenting 
the  subject  in  all  its  importance,  and  pointing  out  the  existing 
defects  of  the  system,  and  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  an 
object  so  important  ^s  that  of  providing  for  the  thorovgh  educa' 
tion  of  every  child  in  the  community^  the  expense  would  be 
amply  repaid,  and  the  best  security  obtained  for  its  ultimate 
accomplishment.  It  contains  the  report  of  a  Committee  ap- 
pointed in  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  of 
which  Mr  Teackle  was  chairman,  and  his  own  report,  as  Super- 
intendent of  common  schools.  In  the  former  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  calculations. 

The  terrene  superficies  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  is  10,000 
square  miles,  which  will  give  400  districts  of  five  miles  square. 

The  white  population  of  the  State  is  20  to  the  square  mile^ 
if  the  cities  and  large  towns  are  not  included  in  the  estimate. 

The  proportion  of  children  fi*om  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age^ 
is  30  per  centum,  or  six  to  the  square  mile ;  which  will  give^ 
150  children  upon  the  average  for  each  of  die  districts  men- 
tioned above. 

Competent  teachers  may  be  employed  at  an  annual  salary  of 
300  dollars,  which,  for  400  districts,  gives  $  120,000.  To 
this  an  addition  is  to  be  made  for  the  cides  and  towns,  of  about 
$36,000,  giving  us  $  156,000  per  annum,  as  the  sum  neces- 
sary, in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  for  bringing  the  privilege* 
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of  education  within  tlie  reach  of  every  chfld  in  the  State.  As 
appropriations  which  have  already  been  made  by  the  State, 
yield  $31,000  annually,  a  balance  of  $126,000  is  still  to  be 
provided  for  if  such  a  system  should  go  into  effect. 

The  report  proceeds  to  urge  the  importance  of  the  subject ; 
and,  to  illustrate  the  effect  which  general  education  has  upon 
the  prosperity  of  a  community,  it  quotes  the  following  striking 
passages  from  an  address,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  a  Nor- 
mal course  of  lectures  at  Paris. 

'I  have  divided  France  into  two  portions  —  the  Northenii  conusting  of 
32  departments,  containing  13.000.000  of  inhabitanta;  and  the  Southern  54 
departments,  with  18,000,000  of  inhabitants.  The  13,000,000  of  the  North, 
send  749.840  pupils  to  school ;  and  the  18,000,000  of  the  South  send  375,931. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  out  of  each  million  of  inhabitants,  the  North  sends 
56,988  children  to  school,  and  the  South,  20,885.  So  that  primary  instruc- 
tion is  three  times  more  extended  in  the  North  than  South. 

There  are  some  remarkable  effects  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  resulting  from  this  disproportion.  ^ 

^  In  the  North  ofFrance^  notwithstanding  the  rigor  of  the  elements,  which 
entirely  prevents  the  cultivation  of  olives,  capers,  lemons,  and  oranges,  and 
scarcely  allows  the  grrowlh  of  Indian  corn,  and  the  mulberry  tree,  in  some  of 
the  departments  ;  which  deprives  Normandy,  Picardy,  Artois,  French  Flan- 
ders, and  Ardennes,  of  the  culture  of  the  vine ;  notwithstanding  this  ab- 
sence of  natural  riches,  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  North,  having  mors 
instruction,  activity,  industrv.  obtain  from  the  soil  a  revenue  sufficient  to 
pay  127 ,G34.7rK5  francs,  land-tax  on  18,002,191  heiStaircs;  whilst  the  54  de- 
partments of  the  South  only  pay  125,412,909  francs  land-tax  on  a  superficies 
of  34,841 ,2;^'>  hectaires.  Thus,  for  each  million  of  hectaires  the  public  treasu- 
ry receives  from  Enliorhtened  France.    6,820.000  francs  land  tax. 

Unenlightened     "         3,51)9,709     "         "      " 

*  We  will  now  endeavor  to  point  out  certain  indications  of  Uie  relative  j«o- 
gress  of  the  arts  in  these  two  great  divisions  of  France.  I  have  examined 
the  list  of  patents  from  July  1, 171>1 ,  to  July  1 ,  18^,  and  from  this  it  appeare. 
that  the  tliirtytwo  departments  of  enlightened  France  have  obtained  1689 
patents,  and  tlie  fiflylour  departments  of  unenlightened  France,  413  patents. 

Its  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  sciences  is  not  less  re- 
markable. 

*  The  colleges  of  Paris  have  afforded  me  another  means  of  forming  a  com- 
parison. The  university  annually  bestows,  on  all  the  colleges  of  I'aris  and 
V'ersailles.  an  immense  number  of  prizes,  second  prizes,  and  accessits.  In 
the  University  Almanac  are  printed  the  names  of  the  pupils  rewarded,  and 
the  places  of  their  birth.  1  commenced  by  taking  away  all  the  pupils  bom 
in  Paris,  so  as  not  to  give  any  undue  advantage  to  the  Northern  depart- 
ments. I  then  reckoned  separately  —  1st,  all  the  pupils  from  the  thirtyone 
departments  of  the  North,  leaving  out  the  Seine ;  2d,  all  the  pupils  from 
the  fiflyfour  departments  of  the  South ;  and  the  following  was  the  striking 
result ; — 

*  Pupils  rewarded  from  the  31  Northern  departments,  107.  Pupils  rewarded 
from  tiie  54  Soutliern  departments.  36.  But  another  fact  has  appeared  to 
m«  still  more  remarkable.    The  143  rewards  consisted  of  37  priies  and  106 
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aoeemto ;  now,  of  the  37  prizes  granted  by  the  UniTenity  to^the  children 
from  the  departments,  33  were  obtained  by  children  fh)m  the  North,  and  4 
bj  the  children  from  the  South. 

<  The  Polytechnic  School,  which  is  noted  for  the  equity  of  its  regula- 
tions, requires  that  the  pupils  who  offer  themselves,  from  all  parts  of  France, 
as  candidates  for  admission,  should  have  already  acquired  a  considerable 
stock  of  mathematical  and  literary  information.  I  have  examined  the  lists 
of  pupils  admitted  during  the  thirteen  consecutive  years,  and  have  found, 
that  of  1933  pupils  admitted,  123^)  were  sent  from  the  thirty  two  departments 
of  the  Nortli,  and  700  from  the  filly  four  departments  of  the  South. 

'The  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  it  is  universally  acknowledged, 
chooses  its  members  with  impartiality  from  the  learned  throughout  the  kmg- 
dom,  offers  a  result  still  more  favorable  to  the  North.  Of  me  65  members 
composing  the  Academy,  48  are  from  the  thirtytwo  Northern  departments, 
and  17  only  from  the  fiflyfour  Southern  departments.  1  have  reserved,  as 
a  last  mode  of  comparison,  the  rewards  granted  bv  government  at  the  peri- 
odical exhibitions  of  the  products  of  natural  industry.  At  the  exhibition 
of  1819,  the  rewards  were  in  the  following  proposition ;  — 

32  Northern  departments. 
Gold  medals       63 


Silver  medals    136 
Bronze  medals    94 
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54  Southern  departments. 

(rold  medals       26 

Silver  medals     45 

Bronze  medals   36 
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The  committee  propose  the  establishment  of  a  central  school 
for  teachers,  and  of  an  agricultural  school,  as  efficient  means  of 
promoting  the  cause  of  Education.  In  regard  to  the  former, 
they  propose  *  that  St  John's  CoUege  shall  assume  the  title  of 
the  Central  School  of  Maryland ;  and  that  in  addition  to  its 
present  means,  it  shall  receive  an  equitable  per  centage  from 
the  appropriate  fimds  of  primary  schools,  and  that  the  existing 
Academies  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  general  scheme  of  edu- 
cation, under  the  superintendence  of  the  Central  School,  to  pro- 
vide instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  learning  which  relate  to 
the  qualification  of  a  teacher,  and  admit,  gratuitously,  students 
bom  all  parts  of  the  State,  who  design  to  become  teachers. 

Many  considerations  are  adduced  by  the  committee  in  favw 
of  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  school,  and  facts  relative 
to  those  now  in  successiul  operation  in  Switzerland,  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy  are  detailed.  Most  of  the  arguments  are 
already  familiar  to  our  readers.  One,  however,  we  have  not 
seen  often  adduced.  He  infers,  *  the  very  imperfect  state  of  the 
agriculture  of  this  country,  and  the  urgent  necessity  of  schools 
for  its  improvement,  from  the  very  far  greater  proportion  of  our 
population  which  is  employed  in  the  production  of  food,  than 
is  common  in  European  coimtries.' 

*  It  appears  from  the  British  statistical  tables  that  33  per  cent,  of  their 
population  supply  the  country  with  provisions ;  46  per  cent,  are  engaged  in 
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trade  and  manu&ctures,  and  that  21  per  cent,  comprise  all  the  unproduc- 
tive clasges.  Our  la«t  census  exhibits  a  glaring  and  awful  contrast ;  83  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  are  extended  under  the  denomi- 
nation  of  agriculturahsts,  and  only  ij^  per  cent,  in  trade  and  manufactures.' 

This  dissimilarity  is  indeed  obvious ;  but  we  must  not  forget 
the  more  equal  diffusion  of  property,  the  superior  condition  of 
morals  and  education  among  us,  and  the  exemption  from  the 
many  evils  of  a  crowded  population,  (so  distressmg  at  this  mo- 
ment in  England,)  which  are  connected  with  this  less  lucrative, 
but  we  believe  less  corrupting,  employment  of  our  yeomanry. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
appended  to  the  report  of  the  Committee,  contains  many  im- 
portant remarks  and  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  tlie 
legislative  acts,  in  reference  to  education,  and  of  the  arrange- 
ments and  methods  of  instruction  in  schools,  which  we  hope 
will  not  be  without  effect.  Mr  Teackle  gives  an  extended 
account  of  the  monitorial  system,  and  recommends  its  adoption 
in  large  schools.  He  urges  tlie  importance  of  cultivating  the 
reasoning  faculties,  and  of  rendering  instruction  intelligible,  and 
thus  agreeable  to  the  child  ;  and  proposes  the  extension  of  the 
course  of  studies  in  our  common  schools,  especially  in  reference 
to  the  civil  and  political  institutions  of  our  country.  We  regret 
that  our  limits  only  permit  us  at  present  to  notice  cursorily  this 
valuable  document,  and  cordially  hope  that  the  enlightened 
views  of  the  Superintendent  may  be  duly  appreciated,  and 
that  Maryland  may  take  her  place  among  the  model  StateSy 
in  reference  to  education. 

We  derive  no  small  encouragement  in  regard  to  the  future 
progress  of  education  in  Kentucky,  from  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education,  and  the  very  able  letter  of  Mr  Peers, 
which  accompanies  it.  We  have  been  unavoidably  prevented 
from  noticing  it,  but  we  trust  its  extensive  circulation  has  ren- 
dered this  unnecessary.  We  cannot  but  present  the  zeal  of  this 
gentleman  in  visiting  and  examining  the  systems  of  the  north- 
ern States,  in  order  to  aid  in  improving  that  of  his  own,  as  an 
example  to  the  friends  of  education ;  and  we  have  rejoiced  to 
find  that  his  views,  after  this  examination,  correspond  with 
those  which  we  have  expressed.  We  would  recommend  his 
letter  as  a  document  almost  indispensable  to  those  who  are 
caUed  to  act  on  this  important  subject. 

We  could  wish  to  transfer  the  greater  part  of  it  to  our  pages ; 
but  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  do  it  justice  ;  and  we  trust  its 
extensive  circulation  has  rendered  it  familiar  to  our  readers. 
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Art.  Vni.  —  SiNGiNo  in  Schools. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Annals  of  Education. 

Sir  —  I  am  not  a  singer.  That  is  to  say,  I  was  pronounced, 
very  frequently  in  early  life,  void  of  any  natural  ear  or  voice 
for  music.  In  the  course,  however,  of  my  childhood  and 
youth,  I  caught,  by  repeatedly  hearing  them,  a  few  of  the 
more  common  tunes,  and  would  occasionally  join  in  singing 
them. 

When  I  commenced  my  school,  one  or  two  gendemen, 
interested  in  my  plans,  expressed  a  desire  that  I  might  have 
singing*  in  my  school,  together  with  the  other  devotional  exer- 
cises, at  its  close.  '  I  believe,'  said  an  intelligent  gentleman  to 
me,  *  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  children  might  learn  to 
sing  if  they  were  properly  taught,  and  I  think  that  a  daily 
opportunity  to  practice  would  be  of  very  great  assistance.'  To 
this  I  could  only  reply,  'I  should  be  very  much  pleased  to 
adopt  the  plan  you  recommend,  but  I  am  not  a  singer  myself, 
and  it  is  of  course  out  of  the  question.' 

*  Do  you  not  sing  at  all  ? ' 

'  Very  litde.  I  have  not  sufficient  skill,  however,  to  give 
the  pitch,  and  lead  in  the  music,  which  it  would  be  essential 
that  1  should  do,  in  order  to  succeed  in  the  plan.' 

The  conversation  only  led  me  to  regret  the  more  my  want 
of  musical  skill,  and  the  subject  passed  from  my  mind.  A  few 
weeks  after,  however,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  one  or  two 
voices  singing  a  hymn  together  in  the  recess.  I  listened,  and 
observed  that  it  was  Greenville,  a  very  simple  and  beautiful 
air,  which  all  who  have  visited  infant  schools  will  recoUect. 
The  thought  struck  me,  that  it  was  possible  that  the  number  of 
singers  among  my  pupils  might  be  larger  than  I  had  supposed.* 
I  accordingly  in  a  day  or  two  proposed,  that  all  who  could  sing, 
should,  at  a  certain  recess,  take  their  places  at  a  particular  seat, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  some  music.  To  my  surprise,  about 
a  dozen  came  together.  We  sang  several  tunes,  and  I  began 
to  hope  that  we  might  succeed  in  the  attempt  to  close  the 
school  with  sacred  music,  with  less  difficulty  than  I  had  at  first 
anticipated.  I  proposed  such  meetings  frequently  in  the  re- 
cesses ;  the  number  of  singers  increased.  Some,  who  did  not 
join  us  at  first  for  want  of  confidence,  soon  came,  listening  at 
first,  and  singing  afterwards.     We  had  at  first  some  difficulty 
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in  finding  a  chorister ;  but  this  grew  less  and  less,  until  at  last 
it  was  proposed  to  have  a  hymn  sung  at  the  close  of  the  school. 
The  experiment  was  tried,  and  succeeded.  The  scholars 
chose  by  ballot  a  committee  of  three,  who  were  to  propose 
tunes,  and  one  of  whom  was  to  give  the  pitch. 

This  giving  the  pitch  was  at  first  somewhat  dreaded.  The 
committees  served  only  for  a  short  time,  and  new  ones  were 
appointed ;  so  tliat  at  last,  several  pupils  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  it,  and  we  ceased  to  find  difficulty.  I  made  many 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  find  a  cheap  instrument,  by  which  the 
pitch  could  be  given,  but  m  vain.  Some  that  I  tried  did  not 
answer  the  purpose,  and  others,  none  of  us  had  skill  to  use. 
We  however  succeeded  at  last,  without  them,  in  having  a  hymn 
firom  the  Sabbath  School  hymn  book,  which  was  tlie  collec- 
tion we  used,  sung  each  day  at  the  close  of  our  exercises. 
Perhaps  one  third  of  ray  pupils  were  accustomed  to  join  in 
the  song. 

Things  were  in  tliis  state  when  the  Convention  of  Teachers 
assembled  in  Boston,  at  which  you.  Sir,  delivered  a  lecture 
upon  tlie  subject  of  vocal  music,  as  a  branch  of  common  edu- 
cation. The  facts  there  stated  made  a  strong  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  many  teachers,  and  induced  me  to  devote  much 
more  attention  to  the  subject  than  I  have  hitherto  done.  Thus 
far  it  had  been  merely  an  exercise  at  the  close  of  the  school. 
I  now  resolved  to  examine  the  theory  of  Music,  and  to  make  it 
a  subject  of  Instruction*  The  elements  of  the  science  may  be 
understood  without  an  ear  or  voice,  almost  as  readily  as  with. 
It  is  purely  a  mathematical  study ;  and  the  following  exercises 
will  show  the  manner  in  which  the  elements  of  the  system 
were  explained  to  my  pupils. 

Teacher.  (Waving  the  hand  in  the  air).  *  Does  this  motion 
produce  any  sound  ? ' 

Scholars.  *  No,  Sir.' 

'  K I  move  it  quicker,  backwards  and  forwards,  still  it  does 
not  produce  any  sound.  But  suppose  that,  instead  of  my  hand, 
I  were  to  take  a  bar  of  steel,  and  fasten  one  end  into  the  table ; 
then  draw  the  other  end  to  one  side,  and  let  it  fly  back,  it 
would  move  from  one  side  to  the  other  in  a  very  quick  vibra- 
tion.    Would  this  produce  any  sound  ? ' 

*  Yes,  Sir ;  a  humming  noise.' 

*  What  is  the  difference  between  this  motion  and  tliat  of  my 
hand?' 

*  It  is  quicker.' 
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^  Do  jrou  know  how  rapid  the  motion  must  be  to  produce 
sound  ? ' 

A  pause.     Some  answer,  '  No,  Sir.' 

Teacher.  *  I  do  not  know.  But  I  tliink  I  recollect  to  have 
seen  it  stated  in  some  book,  that  the  smallest  number  of  vibra- 
tions which  would  produce  sound  has  been  ascertained.  In 
what  books  can  we  look  to  ascertain  ? ' 

*The  Encyclopedia.' 

*  Yes,  I  should  think  we  might  ascertam  from  some  Ency- 
clopedia.    How  many  of  you  can  have  access  to  one  ? ' 

Several  hands  were  raised,  and  the  individuals  promised  to 
look,  and  to  report  on  the  next  day.  Some  of  the  pupils,  and 
myself  also,  ascertained  from  separate  authorities  that  the 
smallest  velocity. of  vibration,  which  would  produce  musical 
sound,  is  twelve  and  a  half  per  second,  and  the  greatest  num- 
ber audible  is  6400  per  second. 

Pupils.  *  How  can  they  ascertain  these  numbers  ? ' 

*  There  are  two  methods ;  both  exceedingly  ingenious  and 
curious,  which,  however,  I  must  not  stop  now  to  explain.  You 
can,  however,  recoUect  the  facts.  Now,  if  I  should  have  a  bar 
of  steel  vibrating  at  the  rate  of  twelve  and  a  half  seconds,  should 
you  hear  it?' 

'Yes,  Sir.' 

*  Would  it  be  a  high  sound  or  a  low  one  ? ' 

*  Very  low.' 

*  Yes,  it  would,  a  very  low  hum.  You  could  barely  per- 
ceive that  it  was  a  sound.  If  now  I  take  another  bar  of  steel, 
and  so  adjust  it  that  it  shall  vibrate  twice  as  fast,  how  many 
vibrations  in  a  second  would  it  give  ? ' 

'  Twentyfive.* 

'  How  many  vibrations  of  the  second  would  there  be  for 
every  one  of  the  first  ? ' 

'  Two.' 

'Yes.  So  you  see  they  would  correspond  at  every  other 
vibration.  Is  it  possible  for  any  two  bars  to  correspond  in 
vibrating  more  closely  than  this  ? ' 

'  No,  Sir.' 

*  Some  persons  at  first  think,  that  if  one  vibrates  thirteen 
times  when  the  other  vibrates  twelve  and  a  half,  they  will 
coincide  more  nearly ;  but  you  will  see  at  once  that  in  this 
case,  they  do  not  coincide  except  at  the  thirteenth  pulsation, 
whereas  if  one  vibrates  twentyjive^  while  the  other  does  twelve 
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and  a  half,  thoy  correspond  every  second  beat.  Now  it  is 
found  that  llie  two  sounds  produced  by  two  bars  vibrating 
one  twice  as  fast  as  the  other,  unite  and  coalesce  more  com- 
pletely, and  more  pleasantly,  than  any  other  sounds ;  and  one 
of  these  is  called  the  octave  of  tlie  other.  Now  how  many 
vibrations  in  a  second  would  produce  a  sound  an  octave  above 
the  one  vibrating  iwentyfive  times  ? ' ' 

'  Fifty.' 

^  What  number  of  vibrations  would  produce  an  octave  above 
that  ? ' 

*  One  hundred.' 

'  The  next  would  be  200  m  a  second ;  the  next  400 ;  then 
800;  then  1600;  then  3200,  and  last  6400.  This  makes  in 
all  nine  octaves,  in  which  is  included  the  whole  compass  of 
musical  sound.  Beyond  that  number  the  sound  becomes 
inaudible. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Art.  IX.  —  Practical  Lessors. 
1.  On  Economy  in  teaching  Snglisu  Grammar. 

• 

Mr  Editor  —  The  course  of  Practical  Lessons  on  Gram- 
mar, an  account  of  which  has  been  published  in  die  recent 
numbers  of  the  Annals,  together  witli  another  similar  experi- 
ment, fully  satisfied  me  of  tlie  truth  of  an  opinion  I  had  long 
entertained,  that  Grammar,  like  many  other  sciences,  may  be 
most  effectually  taught  by  die  aid  of  sensible  objects.  In 
closing  these  lessons  I  have  some  observations  to  make  on  tlie 
common  modes  of  instruction. 

In  a  public  address,  delivered  some  time  since  before  a 
Lyceum  in  Worcester,  a  gentleman  obser\'ed  that  he  could  dis- 
tinctly recollect  committing  his  grammar  to  memory  the  twen- 
tieth time!  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  children  to 
recite  it,  in  course,  two  or  three  times.  In  many  of  our  schools, 
a  portion  of  the  day,  through  the  greater  part  of  one  winter 
term  of  three  or  four  months,  is  devoted  to  committing  to 
memory  the  rules  and  definitions  of  Etymology. 

Now  if  the  purpose  of  English  Grammar  be  to  teach  the  art 
of  speaking  and  writing  oiu*  nadve  language  correcdy,  I  do  not 
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hesitate  to  say  that  the  pupil  is  no  nearer  the  object  of  pursuit, 
when  he  has  learned  to  recite  the  whole  of  Etymology  perfectly, 
than  before  he  commenced  his  labours.  This  time,  therefore, 
I  cannot  but  consider  as  lost.  I  am  aware  that  many  com- 
mence with  parsing  in  the  first  place,  on  the  plan  of  Greenleaf, 
but  tliis  does  not  very  materially  alter  the  case,  since  the  defi- 
nitions and  rules,  in  the  very  language  of  the  book,  are  still 
required  to  be  fixed  in  the  mind.  It  is  the  studying  that  which 
gives  no  pleasure,  because  it  gives  no  information,  which  cre- 
ates a  dislike  for  grammar,  as  lasting  as  life ;  and  makes  even 
the  sight  of  the  book  odious  to  the  pupil.  But  my  chief  pur- 
pose at  the  present  time  is  to  present  you  some  calculations, 
which  seem  to  me  to  prove,  decidedly,  that  the  common  method 
of  pursuing  this  branch  is  a  very  great  failure  in  point  of 
economy. 

The  average  time  devoted  to  committing  grammar,  as  it  is 
calledj  to  memory,  is  at  least  one  month  to  each  pupil  con- 
cerned ;  and  this  time  is  entirely  lost.  New  England  contains 
1,954,562  inhabitants,  about  one  fourth  of  whom  are  between 
four  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  One  scholar  in  ten,  of  those 
who  attend  school,  it  is  believed,  commences  the  study  of 
grammar  every  year.  The  amount  of  time  spent,  and,  as  I  con- 
ceive, lost,  is,  at  this  rate,  48,864  months  annually ;  equivalent 
to  4072  years.  The  time  of  pupils  at  school,  including  board, 
expense  of  clothmg,  wear  of  books,  paying  the  instructer,  fee. 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  one  doUar  and  fifty  cents  a 
week.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  has  ever  estimated  it 
lower.  The  value  of  the  time  would  thus  be  317,616  dollars. 
A  great  sum  for  New  England  alone  to  waste  in  one  year,  in 
this  single  department  of  instruction.  Let  this  waste  be  re- 
peated every  year  for  30  years  and  the  amount  is  nearly  ten 
millions  of  dollars. 

If  these  estimates  be  well  founded,  who  will  hesitate  to  admit 
that  a  reform  in  this  branch  of  education  is  imperiously  de- 
manded ;  Let  us  lay  aside  the  irksome  practice  of  tasking  the 
memory  with  language  which  cannot  possibly  be  understood, 
and  which,  if  understood,  could  be  of  no  service  at  the  time 
when  it  is  acquired.  Let  us  leave  books,  and  rules,  and 
abstract  definitions,  for  more  advanced  pupils,  and  teach  Ety- 
mology, as  it  ever  ought  to  be  taught,  by  means  of  sensible 
objects,  diagrams,  &c.  Then  the  pupil  wiD  take  an  interest  in 
his  studies,  for  he  will  understand  them,  and  what  h6  learas 
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will  be  remembered.  The  condensed  form  in  which  Practical 
Lessons  necessarily  appear,  will  barely  serve  as  a  hint  to  those 
who  are  already  pursuing  a  similar  plan,  or  are  convinced  of 
its  necessity. 

2.  Reading. 

Op  those  children  who  attend  our  primary  schools,  not 
more  than  one  in  ten  receives  instruction  in  the  art  of  reading 
in  a  more  rational  manner,  than  if  he  were  required  to  read 
from  some  work  in  the  L#atin  language.  The  remedy  for  this 
evil  is  to  famish  pupils  with  reading  lessons  which  they  can 
either  understand  at  first  view,  or  by  a  reasonable  measure  of 
study.  Perhaps  this  remark  may  be  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing example. 

I  would  ask  them  to  take  their  slates  and  pencils,  (for  no 
scholar  should  be  without  these),  and  write  words  which  they 
fully  understand,  such  as  green,  sweet,  and  hot.  Or  if  the 
names  of  objects  instead  of  qualities  were  preferable,  I  would 
require  them  to  write  the  names  of  persons  or  things  with 
which  they  were  already  more  or  less  familiar.  I  usually 
prefer  the  names  of  qualities  at  first. 

Instructcr,  *  Now,  children,  you  may  write  upon  your  slates, 
what  you  know  about  green.  You  have  seen  things  which 
were  green,  have  you  not  ? '  1*^  Pupil.  *  Oh,  yes ;  the  grass 
is  green ;  the  window  curtains  are  green,  and  the  trees  are 
green.'  2d  Pupil.  *  My  father  has  a  pair  of  green  spectacles.' 
Inst.  *  Very  well ;  and  you  can  tliink  of  many  more  things 
which  are  green,  can  you  not  ? '  1st  Pupil  *  I  have  a  pair 
of  green  slippers.'  3d  Pupil.  Oh,  yes,  and  my  cloak  has 
green  in  it.'  Inst.  *  I  am  delighted  to  find  you  can  think  of 
so  many  things  which  are  green.  Do  you  love  to  think  ? ' 
All.  *  Oh,  yes.'  List.  *  Well,  I  should  like  to  have  you 
write  down  upon  your  slates,  some  of  your  thoughts  about 
what  is  green.'  1^^  Pupil.  '  I  shall  not  know  what  to  write.' 
Inst.  *  But  you  knew  what  to  say  just  now,  when  I  inquired 
if  you  knew  of  any  thing  that  was  green.  Could  you  not 
have  written,  as  well  as  said  it  ? '  2d  Pupil,  (laughing).  *  But 
may  I  write  about  father's  green  spectacles  ? '  Inst.  *  Cer- 
tainly, if  you  wish  to  do  so.'  « 

They  go  to  work  with  eagerness.  Their  efforts  wiU  be 
somewhat  confused  and  irregular  at  first,  but  practice  will  make 
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them  improve  rapidly.  Children  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  write  and  read  simultaneously,  from  the  time  they  leam  the 
first  letter  of  the  alphabet,  or  draw  the  first  circle  or  parallel, 
will  find  little  difficuhy.  Those  who  were  never  required  to 
write  before,  will  find  more  difficulty.  Still,  I  have  ever 
found  them  able  to  fonn  something  like  printed  letters  at  the 
first  efibrt ;  and,  however  inaccurate  or  rude  their  conceptions 
of  the  form  of  a  letter  are,  if  they  understand  it  themselves, 
the  purpose  is  answered,  and  great  caution  should  be  used  not 
to  discourage  them. 

When  they  have  finished  their  sentences,  they  are  permit- 
ted to  read  them  aloud.  These  little  reading  lessons,  being 
of  their  own  construction,  are  understood.  I  do  not  mean 
that  they  are  able  to  affix  dictionary  definitions  to  all  of  the 
words,  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  they  understand  their  use 
in  a  measure.  And  such  being  the  fact,  it  is  equally  clear 
that  they  will  read  in  the  tones  of  natural  and  familiar  conver- 
sation. In  teaching  reading  on  this  plan,  several  important 
points  are  secured  with  more  certainty  than  in  any  other  man- 
ner. 1.  They  are  all  kept  constantly  occupied.  2.  They 
are  pleased  with  their  employment.  3.  They  are  acquiring 
none  of  those  bad  habits  in  reading  which  are  so  common,  viz  : 
Indistinctness  of  articulation  ;  drawling  monotony,  &,c.  4.  All 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  brought  into  exercise  in  a  proper 
and  healthful  manner.  Attention,  comparison,  judgment,  are 
developed,  as  well  as  memory.  5.  For  the  pupils  to  form 
their  own  reading  lessons,  and  thus  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
make  tlieir  own  books,  in  the  early  stages  of  instruction,  is  no 
small  gain  in  point  of  economy. 

But  which  of  these  points  is  secured  in  reading  the  easy 
lessons,  as  they  are  called,  in  most  of  our  reading  books  ?  Take 
for  example  the  easiest  lessons  in  the  American  Spelling  Book, 
die  American  Preceptor,  tlie  New  Testament,  &c.  In  either 
case,  every  instructer  knows  too  well  the  great  difficulty  of 
keeping  up  the  attention  of  his  pupils.  They  do  not,  they 
cannot,  understand  them;  and  therefore  they  seldom  take 
pleasure  in  reading. 

It  is  true  we  have  reading  books  of  a  better  character  for 
children  than  these  are,  but  they  have  as  yet  found  their  way 
into  comparatively  few  schools.  Such  are  the  Child's  Guide, 
Leavitt's  Easy  Lessons,  Jack  Halyard,  &c.  But  even  these 
are  not  so  weU  understood  by  cliildren  as  authors  and  instruct- 
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ers  often  suppose.  Indeed  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficnk  things 
in  the  world  to  adapt  written  or  spoken  language  to  the  capaci- 
ties of  young  children,  so  as  to  excite  their  attention,  interest 
their  feelings,  reach  their  understandings,  and  cultivate  the 
heart.  Lessons  which  children  prepare  themselves,  are  far 
less  liable  to  objection  on  diis  account. 

3.  Lessons  on  Objects. 

The  London  Journal  of  Education  contains  an  interesting 
notice  of  a  book  which  has  recendy  been  published  there,  en- 
titled, *  Lessons  on  Objects.'  Tlie  exercises  contained  in  it 
are  such  as  every  motlier  can  easily  imitate.  We  give  one, 
which  may  serve  as  a  specimen. 

Glass  is  selected  as  tlie  *  object.'  The  pupils  are  arranged 
before  a  black  board  or  a  slate,  and  the  following  conversation 
ensues. 

'  What  is  this  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  V 

*  A  piece  of  glass.' 

*  Can  you  spell  the  word  glass  ?  (The  teacher  then  writes 
the  word  "  glass "  upon  tlie  slate,  which  is  thus  presented  to 
the  whole  class  as  the  subject  of  the  lesson.)  You  have  all 
examined  tliis  glass ;  what  do  you  observe  ?  What  can  you 
say  that  it  is  ? ' 

*  It  is  bright.' 

(Teacher  writes  the  word  '  qualities,'  and  under  it,  *  It  is 
bright.')     '  Take  it  in  your  hand  and  feel  it.' 

'  It  is  cold.'   (Written  on  tlie  board  under  the  former  quality.) 

*  Feel  it  again,  and  compare  it  with  the  piece  of  sponge  that 
is  tied  to  your  slate,  and  then  tell  me  what  you  perceive  in  the 
glass.' 

*  It  is  smooth ;  it  is  hard.' 

'  Is  there  any  other  glass  in  the  room  ? ' 

*  Yes ;  tlie  windows.' 

(The  teacher  closes  the  shutters.)    '  Can  you  see  the  garden, 
now  ? ' 
'No.' 
« Why  not  ? ' 

*  We  cannot  see  through  the  shutters.' 

'  What  can  you  say  then  of  the  glass  ? ' 
'  We  can  see  through  it.' 

'Can  you  tell   me  of  any  word  which  will   express  this 
quality  ? ' 
'  No.' 
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*  I  will  tell  you  then.  Pay  attention,  that  you  may  recollect 
it.     It  is  transparent.' 

In  the  same  manner  the  brittleness  and  other  qualities  of  the 
glass,  are  brought  to  notice.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
other  objects  treated  in  the  same  way. — A  Pin.  Lead  Pencil. 
Pen.  Candle.  Chair.  Book,  &,c.  &lc.  Any  mother  who 
will  repeat  this  experiment  with  her  young  cliildren,  will  find 
that  it  opens  to  her  a  new  and  inexhaustible  source  of  amuse- 
ment to  herself,  and  instruction  to  them. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

DOMESTIC. 

Common  Education.  —  It  gives  us  great  pl«lLBure  to  learn  that  Asso- 
ciations and  Lyceums  are  forming  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  whose 
prominent  object  is  to  promote  the  interests  of  Conmion  Schools. 
Among  this  number  are  the  Phdps  Education  Society,  the  Geneva 
Lyceum,  New  York ;  and  the  Addison  County  Lyceum,  Vermont. 
The  latter  is  composed  of  Superintendents  and  Teachers  of  Schools, 
Instructors  of  Academies,  Members  of  Town  Lyceums,  and  such 
other  persons  as  the  Board  of  Curators  shall  nominate,  and  the  Soci- 
ety shall  appoint.  They  meet  monthly,  and  have  lectures  appropriate 
to  their  leading  object. 

Economy  of  Lyceums.  —  A  writer  in  the  Education  Reporter  has 
attempted  to  prove  —  we  think  with  success  —  that  it  would  be  an 
actual  saving  of  the  current  annual  expenses  of  every  town  of  500 
inhabitants,  to  erect  a  Lyceum  at  an  expense  of  1000  dollars,  and 
furnish  it  with  the  necessary  apparatus  and  instruction. 

Improvement  in  a  Common  School.  —  A  female  instructer  in  a  com- 
mon school  of  about  forty  scholars,  in  tlie  state  of  Maine,  has, 
during  the  past  winter,  made  several  important  improvements.  She 
has  adopted  something  of  the  Infant  School  System,  and  has  intro- 
duced an  apparatus  for  illustrating  some  of  the  sciences.  The  pupUs 
paid  for  the  apparatus.  The  teacher  spends  her  intermissions  at  the 
school-house  with  the  children,  teaching  them  to  sing ;  occasionally 
directing  their  plays,  and  reading  to  them  interesting  stories.  She 
has  also  introduced  the  Education  Reporter  into  her  school,  reads  it 
to  her  scholars,  and  asks  questions  from  it  One  point,  at  least,  has 
been  gained.  The  novelty  of  her  plans  has  drawn  parents  to  the 
school  to  witness  her  proceedings,  who  have  expressed  the  highest 
gratification.  Ed.  Reporter, 

Education  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  —  A  Cincinnati  paper  states  that 
there  are  seventeen  free  schools  in  that  city  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion.   In  one  of  them  there  is  said  to*  be  a  class  of  thirty  boys,  who 
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-voluntarily  meet  their  indefatigable  teacher  every  morning  before 
"breakfast.     It  is  called  the  bright  and  early  doss. 

.  Zanesville  Atheneum,  —  A  building  has  recently  been  erected  in 
Zanesville  (Ohio),  designed  for  an  Atheneum,  at  an  expense  of  about 
3000  dollars.  A  good  library  —  many  of  our  best  periodicals  —  and  a 
handsome  cabinet  of  minerals,  have  already  been  secured.  Zanes- 
ville is  a  flourishing  town  at  the  falls  of  the  Muskingum  river. 

County  Association  of  Teachers.  —  The  Teachers  of  Boardman, 
(Ohio),  assembled  on  the  first  of  February  last,  to  devise  measures 
for  introducing  improvements  into  common  schools.  They  propose  a 
county  meeting  of  teachers  for  Trumbull  county,  and  the  formation 
of  a  Teachers'  Association. 

Legislature  of  Ohio.  —  A  bill  incorporating  a  Seminary  under  the 
title  of  the  School  of  Science  and  Industry,  at  Ashtabula,  a  flourishing 
little  town  on  Lake  Erie,  near  the  outlet  of  Ashtabula  river,  has  passed 
the  senate  of  Ohio. 

A  bill  is  also  under  consideration,  providing  for  the  support  and 
better  regulation  of  common  schools.  Whatever  may  be  its  fate,  and 
however  different  may  be  the  views  of  individuals  on  the  propriety 
of  legislating  on  this  subject,  yet  we  cannot  but  rejoice  at  this  and 
other  indications,  that  this  great  and  flourishing  state  is  awake  to 
the  importance  of  primary  education. 

Philadelphia  Institute.  —  A  Board  of  Managers  from  various  denom- 
inations of  Christians  have  established  an  institution  under  the  above 
name,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  intended  for  the  moral,  intellectual, 
and  religions  improvement  of  young  mechanics.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  in  the  city,  ten  or  twelve  thousand  of  this  valuable  class  of 
citizens,  many  of  whom  are  chiefly  destitute  of  the  means  of  improve- 
ment. Evening  Lectures  on  Astronomy,  Geography,  Philosophy,  and 
the  Mechanism  of  the  Human  Frame,  are  delivered  for  tlieir  benefit, 
which  are  already  attended  by  several  hundreds.  A  large  reading- 
room,  furnished  with  a  valuable  selection  of  useful  books,  pam- 
phlets, and  newspapers,  is  opened,  to  which  they  have  access,  and 
where  they  may  profitably  spend  several  evenings  of  each  week.  A 
house  of  worship  is  open  for  them  on  tlie  Sabbath,  where  a  conside- 
rable number  of  them  resort  The  Institution  has  commenced  under 
auspicious  circumstances.  We  deem  it  one  of  the  many  indications 
of  a  better  state  of  things,  with  which  the  age  abounds.  We  hope 
the  liberal  example  of  the  patrons  of  this  institution  will  be  imitated 
by  the  inhabitants  of  other  cities. 

Education  of  Children  in  Poor-Houses.  A  bill  has  been  introduced 
into  the  Assembly  of  New  York,  requiring  that  the  superintendents 
of  poor-houses  shall  provide  instruction  for  the  children  in  their  es- 
tablislunents  between  five  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  at  least  one  quar- 
ter of  the  time.  This  bill,  if  it  should  pass,  will  be  an  honor  to  the 
State,  and  to  the  gentleman  (Mr  Sprague  of  St  Lawrence),  who  intro- 
duced it.  As  things  now  are,  the  children  of  many  poor-houses  are 
lefl  in  ignorance,  and  consequently  exposed  to  tliat  course  of  vice, 
which  will  make  them  permanent  inmates  of  the  poor-house.  We 
think  policy,  however,  no  less  than  justice,  would  require  that  they 
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should  have,  at  least,  as  much  instruction  as  other  children  of  the  dis- 
trict We  see  not  why  provision  is  not  made  also  for  adult  schools  — 
as  is  done  even  in  many  prisons  of  France  and  Germany. 

Brookfidd  Female  Seminary.  —  It  is  said  that  the  Female  Classical 
Seminary  in  Brookfield,  Mass.  is  about  to  be  arranged  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  embrace  the  recent  improvements  in  government  and  instruc- 
tion. And  what  strikes  us  as  most  interesting  and  worthy  of  univer- 
sal imitation  is,  that  the  two  senior  instructers  are  about  to  visit  our 
principal  Femade  Seminaries,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  such  infor- 
mation as  shall  enable  them  to  prosecute  their  labours  with  success. 

EdL  Reporter, 

Mxdual  or  Monitorial  Instruction.  —  From  the  annual  report  of  the 
Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools  for  the  first  district  of  Philadelphia, 
we  learn  that  the  expense  of  each  pupil  who  is  taught  on  the  plan  of 
mutual  instruction  is  four  dollars  a  year  for  tuition,  while  in  the  ordi- 
nary schools  it  is  twelve  dollars. 

Results  in  Manual  Labour  Institutions.  —  The  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Maryville,  Tennessee,  was  commenced  by  the  purchase  of  a 
farm,  stock,  and  utensils,  for  83,500.  The  students  are  employed 
only  in  farming,  and  that  but  one  day  in  the  week.  The  annual  ex- 
pense of  each  scholar  for  board  is  reduced  by  this  to  $25. 

Danville,  Ken.  Farm  and  buildings  cost  $3000.  They  are  suffi- 
cient to  accommodate  fifty  persons.  The  students  labour  on  the  farm 
two  hours  each  day,  and  the  expense  of  board  is  reduced  one  half. 

Germantown,  Pa.  The  farm  of  seventytwo  acres,  stock,  &c.,  cost 
$8000.  The  students  are  employed  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  man- 
agement of  horses  and  cattle,  joiner  work,  &c.  They  labour  four 
hours  every  day ;  and  in  many  cases  wholly  support  themselves  by  the 
proceeds. 

Encouragement  to  Manual  Labour.  —  ♦Jonas  King,  now  in  Greece, 
used  to  take  a  piece  of  land  at  the  halves,  in  summer,  and  chop  wood 
in  winter,  while  he  was  engaged  in  study.  Is  he  a  less  efficient  man, 
than  if  he  had  never  laboured  with  his  hands  ? ' 

J^ew  Hampshire  Observer. 

TVact  School  Library.  —  Several  individuals  in  a  district  in  Wol- 
cott,  Conn,  perceiving  tlie  value  of  libraries  in  common  schools,  and 
encouraged  by  the  cheapness  of  tracts,  have  established  a  library  of 
this  description  for  their  school.  These  publications  are  drawn  every 
Saturday,  and  read  with  much  interest,  both  by  parents  and  children. 

Spirit  of  Improvement.  —  A  Young  Men's  Society  lias  been  formed 
in  Hallowell,  Maine,  witii  a  view  to  the  collection  of  a  useful  librury. 

Benevolent  Exertions  for  Libraries  in  Schools.  —  An  instructer  in  a 
-district  school  in  Cheshire,  Conn,  expended  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars  of  his  scanty  wages  for  library  and  class  books  for  his  school, 
during  a  period  of  about  two  years. 

Another  instructer  in  the  same  region  has  been  for  years  in  the 
habit  of  purchasing  a  small  collection  of  books  at  the  commencement 
of  a  term,  and  after  using  them  as  ^  library,  presenting  them  at  the 
cloee  of  the  school  to  his  scholars.   Both  instructers  deemed  libraries, 
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in  district  schools,  indispensable.    In  their  practice,  they  superseded 
i      tlie  use  of  other  rewards. 

Meeting  in  favor  of  Sunday  Schools  at  JVashinf^ton.  —  A  meeting 
was  held  at  the  city  of  Washingfton  on  the  16th  of  February,  to  con- 
sider the  object  proposed  by  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  of 
supjdying  tiie  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  with  Sunday  Schools.  It  was 
very  numerously  attended,  and  conducted,  apparently  with  great  una- 
nimity, by  leadinjy  gentlemen  of  every  political  party. 

The  Hon.  Felix  Grundy,  of  Tennessee,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 
Mattliew  St  Clair  Clark,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  was 
appointed  Secretary. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  sent  an  apology  for  not  being 
able  to  attend  the  meeting,  with  his  best  wishes  for  the  success  of 
the  institution.  Mr  Wirt  also,  the  late  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  scut  a  letter,  assigning  the  reason  which  detained  him, 
and  enclosing  a  donation  of  fifty  dollars. 

A  number  of  resolutions  approving  of  the  object,  were  proposed, 
and  accompanied  with  addresses  by  the  following  gentlemen  of  the 
Congress  of  tlic  United  States:  Mr  Whittlesey,  and  Mr  Crane  of 
Ohio. ;  Mr  Coleman  of  Kentucky ;  Mr  Ilayne  of  South  Carolina ; 
Mr  Freclinghnysen  of  New  Jersey  ;  Mr  WicklifFe  of  Kentucky ;  and 
Mr  Webster  of  Mjissachusetts ;  as  also  by  F.  S.  Key,  Esq.  of  George- 
tow^n,  and  tlie  Rev.  J.  W.  Danforth  and  Walter  Lowrie,  Esq.  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  United  States  Gazette  says  —  *The  most  perfect  harmony 
pervaded  the  meeting,  which  was  eloquently  addressed  by  most  of 
the  gentlemen  who  moved  resolutions.  Mr  Whittlesey  spoke  for 
some  time  on  the  benefits  of  Sabbath  Schools  in  the  West.  Mr 
Coleman  went  at  large  into  the  importance  of  Sunday  School  instruc- 
tion in  the  Valley  of  tlie  Mississippi,  and  answered  objections  to  Sun- 
day Schools  in  general.  Mr  Ilayne  briefly  advocated  the  truth  and 
power  of  Divine  Revelation,  and  declared  the  bible  to  be  the  basis  of 
our  country's  happiness  and  prosperity.  Mr  Wickliffe  bore  his  testi- 
mony to  tlie  excellent  effects  of  Sunday  Schools  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed. He  deprecated  the  idea,  advanced  either  in  ignorance  or 
malice,  of  a  union  of  Church  and  State  being  the  aim  or  the  conse- 
quence of  these  pious  exertions.  On  the  same  ground,  we  might 
object  to  most  or  all  of  tlie  litcraiy  institutions  of  the  country,  as 
having  this  object.  Messrs  Key,  Frelinghuysen,  and  Webster,  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  at  length,  in  favor  of  Uiis  plan  of  benevolence. 

Mr  Webster  spoke  of  the  legal  provision  made  for  the  mind  even 
by  heatlien  legislators ;  btit  of  *  the  far  superior  value  and  eficacy  of  a 
system  of  instruction  founded  on  the  bible,  tliat  grand  text  book  for  uni- 
versal commentary, ^ 

It  is  highly  interesting  to  see  gentlemen  so  absolutely  and  warmly 
opposed  to  each  other  in  political  sentiments,  meeting  on  the  subject 
of  bible  education  as  on  common  ground ;  and  cordially  promotiuff 
its  extension  as  a  means  of  national  improvement  and  happiness ;  and 
it  shows  in  what  light  the  Amrrican  Sunday  School  Union  is  viewed 
by  some  of  our  most  distinguished  statesmen.  It  is  peculiarly  grati- 
fying to  us,  to  see  such  testijnony  to  tiie  truth  of  the  sentiments  ad- 
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vanced  in  the  late  prospectus  of  this  work ;  and  we  cannot  hut  regard 
this  meeting"  as  an  epoch  in  the  histor}'  of  our  benevolent  institutions, 
and  a  most  auspicious  omen  for  the  cause  of  moral  and  religious  edu- 
cation, and  the  vigorous,  harmonious  actions  of  those  who  deem  it  the 
basis  of  our  civil  and  political  prosperity. 

PrirUing  in  Schools.  —  The  New  York  Sentinel  recommends  lliat 
children  be  taught  to  spell  by  being  required  to  set  types  for  books. 
It  states,  that  a  printing  press  is  used  in  the  Hazel  wood  school,  Eng. ; 
and  that  at  a  school  in  Massachusetts  the  female  pupils  print  a  paper. 

Common  Education.  —  Professor  Eaton,  of  the  Ronsselaer  school, 
Troy,  N.  Y.  in  a  communication  to  the  Education  Convention  at  Utica 
maintained,  that  the  Elements  of  Geology,  Botany,  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Chemistry  may  be  taught  and  understood  in  any  common  school, 
without  any  nddition  to  the  time  or  money  now  appropriated  to  them. 
The  committee  appointed  by  the  Convention  to  report  on  the  subject 
fully  concurred  in  this  opinion. 

Massachusetts  State  Lyceum.  —  This  Institution  was  organized  in 
February.  A  press  of  matter  compels  us  to  defer  a  formal  notice  of 
it  wliich  we  had  prepared,  until  the  next  month. 

Prize  offered.  —  The  sum  of  {#100  is  olTered  in  the  United  States 
Gazette,  lor  the  best  system  of  School  Discipline,  Lessons,  &c.  for 
children  under  five  years.  Communications  to  be  sent  to  Roberts 
Vaux,  Philadelphia,  post  paid,  before  August  1st. 


FOREKJN. 

TeaJ:htrs*  Meeting  in  Dublin.  —  The  Irish  teachers  seem  not  to 
adopt  the  rule  which  prevails  in  New-England,  of  excluding  politics 
from  their  meetings.  A  large  meeting  was  recently  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussinor  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  Union.  Various 
speeches  were  made ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  on  motion  of 
Mr  O'Connell,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  these  speeches 
for  the  press,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  work  thus  produced,  a 
class  hook  in  the  Irish  schools, 

CollegicUe  Education  in  Europe  andJlmcnca.  —  The  number  of  col- 
legiate and  professional  students  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
best  estimates,  does  not  exceed  J  in  3,300  inhabitants.  In  western 
Europe  (excluding  Russia  and  Turkey  as  not  being  in  the  same  grade 
of  civilization  with  ourselves),  it  is  1  for  every  2000  inhabitants.  New- 
England  has  only  1  student  to  every  1,200  inhabitants ;  and  its 
most  favored  state  (Massachusetts),  only  1  in  800 — and  New- York 
and  Virginia,  only  1  in  2,800.  Scotland  has  1  student  to  (J83  inhabit- 
ants—  Saxony  1  to  851  —  Sweden  and  Norway  1  to  1,700,  and  even 
Austria  1  in  3,708  inhabitants.  The  whole  amount  of  volumes  in  our 
public  libraries  does  not  probably  exceed  400,000 ;  a  numb?r  only 
equal  to  that  of  the  single  University  of  Oxford  ;  while  the  libraries 
of  Prussia,  with  an  equal,  and  not  a  more  wealthy  population,  have 
more  than  900,000  volumes — those  of  the  city  of  Paris,  more  than 
1,200,000— and  those  of  the  imperial  city  of  Vienna,  t)00,000  volumes. 
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Monitorial  Schools. — In  addition  to  the  notices  of  monitorial  schools 
given  in  a  former  number,  we  find  the  following  particulars.  In  Den- 
mark, 2,000  schools  were  established  in  the  course  of  four  years.  In 
Sweden,  there  ore  more  tlian  1,800  schools,  in  many  of  which  Music, 
Linear  Drawing,  and  Gymnastics  are  taught.  They  are  also  introduced 
into  Spain  and  Sardinia.  The  progress  of  these  schools  in  France, 
which  was  at  one  time  arrested  by  the  government,  is  now  rapid. 
This  method  of  instruction  has  been  introduced  into  the  army  and  the 
prisons,  with  the  happiest  effects.  The  French  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Education,  has  forwarded  books  and  necessary  tables  for 
this  system  to  the  principal  countries  of  South  America,  and  to  Hayti, 
and  has  been  the  means  of  forming  schools  at  St  Louis  and  Senegal, 
in  Africa,  which  the  native  chiefs  attend.  It  appears  that  there  are 
numerous  schools  in  the  Colony  of  the  Cape,  in  Madagascar,  and  in 
the  islands,  as  well  as  on  the  continent  of  India.  An  interesting  fact 
is  related  of  a  pupil  of  one  of  the  French  monitorial  schools  who 
went  to  Senegal  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  negroes.  He  saw 
a  poor  captive  in  slavery,  deprived  of  clothing,  and  supplied  his  wants. 
His  mother  came  to  pay  his  ransom,  but  had  not  enough  to  satisfy  the 
avarice  of  the  master.  The  young  instructer  paid  the  residue,  and 
the  grateful  captive  offered  himself  to  him  as  a  slave,  but  was  refused. 
The  king  of  Cay  or,  whose  subject  he  was,  having  heard  of  this  noble 
action,  sent  an  embassy  to  St  Louis,  to  request  that  the  liberator  of 
the  negro  would  visit  him.  He  lodged  tlie  instructer  in  his  own 
house,  made  him  sit  at  his  side,  loaded  liim  with  favors,  and  finally 
induced  him  to  reside  with  him. 

It  appears  that  the  monitorial  system  has  been  adopted  to  some  ex- 
tent, in  one  of  the  first  classical  schools  in  Paris,  and  in  the  College 
of  Meaux,  as  well  as  in  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh.  A  Grammar 
School  of  this  character  has  been  founded  in  India  by  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  in  which  the  subjects  of  instruction  are  Religion ; 
Language  and  Literature,  ancient  and  modem ;  Mathematics ;  Knowl- 
edge of  the  Works  of  God  in  Nature ;  Arts  and  Employments  of 
Men ;  History,  and  its  Subsidiary  Branches  of  Knowledge. 

Madras,  —  A  Society  has  been  some  time  in  existence  in  Madras, 
similar  to  those  formed  in  Europe,  for  the  publication  of  elementary 
books.  It  has  circulated  great  numbers  in  the  native  languages,  with 
verv  favorable  result^j. 

t^^UpL  —  The  school  of  Medicine,  founded  by  Ali  Pacha,  is  fre- 
quented by  more  than  one  hundred  students.  The  printing  press 
which  he  established  at  Cairo,  is  not  left  in  inactivity.  A  number  of 
treatises  in  Geometry,  Astronomy,  Suri^cry,  Grammar,  Military  Tac- 
tics, and  the  History  and  Statistics  of  the  country,  have  issued  from 
it;  and  the  young  Egyptians  educated  at  Paris,  have  occupied  them- 
selves in  translating  an  elementary  work,  to  be  printed  there  also. 

Cdlciitta.  —  An  effort  is  making  by  the  English  Residents  at  Cal- 
cutta, to  (Establish  a  High  School.  Shares  are  taken  by  subscribers, 
which  are  expected  to  furnish  a  dividend  from  the  profits  of  the 
Rcliool.  Tiie  Bishop  of  Calcutta  is  making  arrangements  for  the  es- 
tablislimont  of  an  Infant  School  in  that  city.     We  hope  soon  to  hear 
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of  many  of  these  schools  sprin^ng  up  among  the  natives  of  India. 
It  appears  also  that  their  number  is  increasing  in  France,  since  the 
Revolution. 

Royal  Gtgoraphical  Society.  —  This  Society,  instituted  in  London 
in  1830,  already  contains  four  hundred  members.  Its  objects  are,  to 
collect,  arrange,  and  publish,  in  a  cheap  form,  such  interesting  facts 
and  discoveries  as  may  be  obtained ;  to  accumulate,  gradually,  a  library 
of  the  best  books  of  geography,  voyages,  and  travels,  and  a  complete 
collection  of  maps  and  charts,  ancient  and  modern ;  to  prepare  brief 
instructions  for  travellers ;  to  procure  specimens  of  such  instruments 
as  most  useful  while  journeying ;  and  to  correspond  with  oUier  geo- 
graphical, as  well  as  philosophical  and  literary  societies  throughout  the 
world.  Among  other  objects  contemplated,  are  the  establishment  of 
new  divisions  of  the  earth's  surface,  upon  philosophical  principles, 
especially  witli  reference  to  its  physical  or  geological  structure,  its 
clunate,  races,  languages,  &c. ;  and  the  improvement  of  gazetteers, 
geographical  and  statistical  tables,  and  road  books,  for  different  coun- 
tries. They  meet  twice  a  month.  It  is  also  proposed  to  publish  a 
Geographical  Journal,  in  place  of  transactions. 

British  Quarterly  Journal  of  Eduraiion., 


NOTICES. 


Journal  d'  'Education  a  V  usage  des  Instituteurs  et  des  Peres  de 
Famille ;  publie  par  la  Soci^te  d'  Utilite  Publique  du  Canton  de 
Vaud.     Janvier,  1829. 

Through  the  kindnesB  of  an  early  friend  to  our  publication,  we  have 
received  the  first  Numbers  of  the  above  periodical,  devoted  to  the  improve- 
ment of  domestic  and  primary  education  in  the  canton  of  Vaud.  The  work 
is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  practical  details  of  methods  of  instraction, 
founded  on  those  of  Pestalozzi,  and  embracing  the  application  of  monitorial 
instruction  to  the  local  circumstances  of  the  villages  which  compose  the 
canton.  The  general  plan  and  design  of  the  publication  resemble  those  of 
the  French  Journal  of  Education,  published  at  Paris,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  latter  is  still  more  simple  and  elementary  in  its  character,  being 
desi£;ned  principally  for  village  schools. 

The  contributions  to  this  interesting  work  seem  to  proceed  chiefly  from 
individuals  of  that  enlightened  and  benevolent  class  of  the  Swiss  pastors, 
who  enter  into  the  benign  spirit  of  Pestalozzi's  methods  of  instruction. 
Occasionally  there  is  an  article  furnished  by  teachers  themselves,  reporting 
the  results  of  experiments  in  instruction  and  government.  Some  of  these 
communications  appear  in  the  form  of  extracts,  from  a  daily  journal  of 
lessons  and  occurrences  in  school,  and  constitute  articles  of  ffreat  value,  as 
records  of  interesting  facts,  relating  to  the  juvenile  mind,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  instruction,  a  species  of  composition  which  we  would  take  this 
occasion  again  to  solicit  from  our  correspondents.  The  following  particu- 
lars concerning  the  origin  of  the  work  before  us,  are  derived  from  the  first 
number. 

The  attention  of  tlie  Society  of  Public  Utility  of  the  canton  of  Vaud,  was 
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called  to  the  subject  by  a  memoir  of  Mr  Van-Muyden-Porta,  urging  the 
importance  of  measures  for  tlie  improvement  of  education.     At  the  next 

general  meetinff,  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  presented  a  report, 
le  substance  ot  which  was.  that  any  effectual  effort  towards  general  educa- 
tion must  begin  at  tlie  teacher:*,  with  a  view  .ultimately  to  reach  the  people. 
No  periodical  work  on  education  was  published  at  that  time  in  Switzerland; 
and  believing  this  an  indispensable  means  for  this  purpose,  the  same  com- 
mittee subsequently  proposed  the  plan  of  a  Journal  of  education,  which  was 
adopted,  and  has  since  been  carried  into  effect  by  the  Society. 

The  exertions  of  the  Society  are  not  meant  to  terminate  here,  but  are  to 
extend  to  all  oractical  measures  for  the  imprc«vement  of  scbools,  by  tlie 
introduction  ot  suitable  elenientiry  books,  and  approved  metliods  of  instruc- 
tion. The  various  measures  adopted  by  the  Society  in  prosecution  of  these 
objects,  seem  to  have  been  entirely  successful.  The  journal,  in  particular, 
seems  to  be  ably  supported,  in  the  department  of  moral  and  physical,  as 
well  as  intellectual  education. 

Art  without  Science;  or,  Mensuration,  Surveying,  and  En- 
gineering, divested  of  the  speculative  principles,  and  technical 
language  of  Mathematics.  By  Amos  Eaton,  formerly  a  Practi- 
cal Surveyor  and  Land  Agent ;  also  Attorney  and  Counsellor  at 
Law,  —  now  Senior  Professor  in  Rensselaer  School,  &c.  6i^c 
Second  edition,  much  enlarged.    Albany,  1S30.    8vo.    pp.  96. 

It  is  highly  desirable,  that  every  practical  man  should  understand  fully 
the  tlieory  of  his  art.  This  is,  however,  not  possible  in  all  cases,  and  teach- 
ers must  frequently  teach  procesxfs  merely,  which  the  pupil  must  imitate 
in  future  life.  This  work  is  admirably  calculated  for  tnis  purpose.  The 
rules  are  simple,  but  accurate,  and  the  practical  directions  are  given  with 
a  clearness  and  explicitness,  which  are  rarely  equalled,  and  which  render 
this  book  a  model  in  that  respect.  Such  unequivocal  praise  ought  to  be 
supported  by  proof;  but  we  have  not  room  for  extracts.  Any  teacher,  who 
will  look  at  pa^  liHh  to  33d.  and  read  the  description  of  an  actual  survey, 
will  be  satisfied.  It  gives  one  nearly  as  vivid  a  conception  of  the  whole 
scene,  in  all  its  detail,  as  if  it  had  been  actually  witnessed. 

We  cannot  commend  so  strongly  Mr  Eaton's  desire  to  introduce  new 
terms,  —  a  desire  evident  in  almost  all  his  elementary  books.  We  should 
hardly  have  expected,  in  a  book  whose  title  page  professes  tbat  it  divests 
the  subject  of  technical  language,  such  terms  as  Pediometry,  Agrometry, 
Orometry,  Udometry.  Ochetology,  Odology,  Mydology,  and  Steriology. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Education.  Published  under  the  Superin- 
tendence of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
No.  1.  January,  1831.    London.    8vo.    pp.  212. 

We  have  just  received  a  copy  of  this  important  work,  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  several  articles  of  intelligence.  The  efforts  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  especially  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  now  Lord  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  but  better  known 
in  this  country  by  the  more  republican  name.  Mr  Broucrham,  have  attracted 
general  attention.  The  Journal  which  they  have  now  commenced,  will  add 
very  much  to  the  influence  of  the  association.  In  size  and  appearance,  it 
takes  rank  witli  the  other  quarterly  periodicals  of  England  and  America. 
The  subjects  discussed  are.  University  Education  ;  Oxford.  Elementary 
Instruction  in  Scotland,  the  United  S'utes.  Silesia.  Bavaria.  &c.  Educa- 
tion at  Rome ;  —  Gregorian  or  Roman  College.     Medical  School  at  Paris. 
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Dissenting  Academies.  Education  among  the  early  Dissenters.  Poly- 
technique  School  of  Paris.  Edinburgh  Sessional  School.  Education  in  the 
Ionian  Islands.  To  tliese  articles  there  follow  a  number  of  Reviews  of 
important  works,  many  of  which  are  connected  with  the  study  of  the 
Classics.     Miscellaneous  notices,  domestic  and  foreign,  close  the  number. 

A  Treatise  on  Mechanics.  By  Capt.  II.  Kator,  Vice  President, 
R.  S.  &.C.  and  the  Rev.  D.  Lardner,  LL.  D.  &c.  From  the 
Loudon  edition.    Cambridge,  Mass.  1831.    18mo.    pp  388. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  a  cursory  examination  of  this  work,  it  is  a  full 
and  thorough  treatise  on  the  subject,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  Ly- 
ceums and  Literary  Seminaries,  especially  in  those  in  which  the  subject  of 
Mechanics  receives  more  attention  thnn  is  usually  devoted  to  it.  m  the 
common  text  books  in  Natural  Philosophy.  The  views  which  it  presents 
are  scientific,  and  the  principles  are  sustained  by  mathematical  reasoning. 
They  are.  however,  illustrated  by  allusion  to  many  striking  facts,  and  car- 
ried out  to  their  practical  applications  in  the  arts.  I'he  diagrams  and  figures 
are  beautifully  executed. 

Parlor  Lectures  on  Scripture  History.  By  a  Mother.  2  vols. 
Haliowell,  Maine.     12mo.    pp.  390. 

A  mother  devotes  her  Saturday  evenings  to  conversations  with  her  two 
hoys,  on  the  Old  Testament  History.  The  subject  is  managed  with  skill, 
so  as  to  present  a  general  outline  of  the  events  described  in  an  interesting 
manner,  and  a  good  moral  and  devotional  spirit  pervades  the  work. 

Observations  on  the  Peloponnesus  and  Greek  Islands.  By  Rev. 
Rufus  Anderson,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  Boston,  1831.  12mo. 
pp.  334,  with  a  map. 

The  New  Latin  Reader,  Containin<T  the  Latin  Text,  for  the 
purpose  of  Recitation,  accompanied  by  a  Key,  containing  the 
text,  a  literal  and  a  free  translation,  for  the  use  of  beginners  in  the 
study  of  the  Latin  Language.  By  S.  C.  Walker,  Philadelphia. 
Second  edition.    Boston,  ISliO.    12mo.  pp.  250. 

There  are  about  fifty  pages  of  lessons,  similar  in  plan  to  those  of  other 
elementary  books  in  Latin  ;  and  then  these  lessons  are  reprinted,  with  an 
English  translation  interlined.  There  is  a  dictionary  at  tlie  close.  The 
pupil  is  to  prepare  the  lesson,  by  the  help  of  the  translation  and  the  dic- 
tionary, and  to  recite  from  the  pure  text. 

A  Second  Book  for  Reading  and  Spelling.  By  Samuel  Wor- 
cester, Author  of  a  Primer  for  tlui  use  of  Schools.  Boston,  1831. 
18mo.    pp.  142. 

This  book  is  intended  to  be  supplementary  to  the  Primer,  and  is  con- 
structed on  similar  principles.  It  contains  a  number  of  simple,  but  beauti- 
ful reading  lessons.  They  are  not  original,  but  they  will  be  generally  new 
to  children.  Each  lesson  is  followed  by  columns  of  the  more  difficult 
words  to  be  spelt.  We  are  glad  to  have  the  number  of  good  reading  books 
increased.  One  suitable  and  thorough  text  book,  in  Arithmetic  or  Grammar. 
is  enough  ;  but  the  reading  book  ought,  if  it  is  convenient,  to  be  changed 
when  tlie  pupil  has  become  familiar  with  it. 
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An  Easy  Grammar  of  the  French  Language,  for  young  begin- 
ners. By  F.  M.  J.  Surault,  late  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  France, 
of  Latin  and  French  in  Paris,  and  now  French  Instructer  in 
Harvard  University.     Boston,  1831.    12mo.  pp.  288. 

The  writer  remarks,  in  a  prefatory  notice,  that  most  of  the  French 
Grammars  in  u^e  are  not  suited  to  the  young.  Tliis  he  has  designed  to  be 
more  simple  and  intelligible.  Still  it  is  not  a  child's  book.  It  contains,  in 
a  form  suitable  for  pupils  of  any  a^e,  the  general  principles,  and  the  forms 
of  the  language,  without  any  exercises,  and  very  few  remarks  upon  minute 
details. 

Observations  on  the  Principles  and  Methods  of  Infant  Instruc- 
tion. By  A.  B.  Alcott,  Teacher  of  an  Elementary  School. 
Boston.   8vo.  pp.  27. 

We  intended  long  since  to  notice  this  interesting  pamphlet.  It  contains 
a  very  condensed  exhibition  of  some  of  the  most  important  principles  of 
infant  education,  which  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  teachers  and 
parents ;  and  we  hope  will  promote  correct  views  on  some  which  are  too 
much  neglected. 

Exam inatory  Questions  in  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Latin  Gram- 
mar, English  Grammar,  and  the  History  of  England.  London. 
24to.  pp.  120. 

This,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  a  book  on  a  new  plan.  It  consists  solely  of 
qiuestions,  which  relate  to  the  subjects  specified,  but  do  not  refer  to  any  par- 
ticular books.  These  questions  are  designed  to  bring  up  all  the  important 
points,  and  the  pupils  are  to  seek  answers  to  them  from  any  sources  of 
information  within  their  reach.  It  may  be  used,  in  goinff  over  a  study,  by 
way  of  review,  or  in  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction ;  Oie  class  receiving 
a  certain  number  of  (questions  u)r  their  lesson,  and  obtaining  the  answers 
from  any  books  accessible.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  plan  might 
be  very  advantageously  adopted  for  the  older  pupils  in  our  schools.  The 
preparation  of  a  lesson  of  tliis  kind,  will  evidently  call  into  exercise  some 
mental  faculties,  not  so  fully  developed  by  the  ordinary  modes;  and  it 
might  afford  a  pleasing  variety,  interspersed  with  the  other  exercises  of  the 
school. 

The  Scholar's  Capital  Book,  being  a  New  Method  of  teaching 
Youth,  by  tracing,  to  form  Capitals.  By  a  Teacher.  Boston,  1831. 

It  is  in  the  form  of  the  common  writing  books  sold  for  schools,  except 
that  the  paper  is  more  nearly  transparent,  and  at  the  close,  there  is  a  page 
containing  the  forms  of  the  capitals,  which  can  be  folded  in  under  any  page 
in  the  book,  and  thus  guide  the  pupil.  We  should  tliink  that  it  might  be  a 
successful  and  expeditious  mode  of  teaching  the  forms  of  these  letters  to 
young  scholars. 
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Art.  I. — Sketches  of  Hofwtl. 
Letter  XIV.  continued. —  UnUy  ofh\fluence. 

In  reference  to  the  immediate  direction  and  education  of  the 
pupils,  Fellenberg  deems  absolute  unity  so  indispensable  that  he 
confines  the  task  to  as  smatt  a  number  of  guardians  as  possi^ 
blcj  consisting  of  his  children,  and  of  pupils  from  the  school  of 
Vehrli,  who  have  been  fully  imbued  with  his  views,  and  whose 
fidelity  and  judgment  have  been  tried.  The  mass  of  the 
instructers,  whose  previous  educaticm,  or  short  residence  at 
Hofwyl,  render  it  difficult  for  them  to  co-operate  fully  with  the 
views  of  its  founder,  are  lodged  in  a  separate  building,  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  school,  that  there  is  no  immediate  commu- 
nication with  it.  They  come  into  the  Institution,  as  into  a 
family,  to  give  their  lessons ;  and  have  no  concern  with  the 
pupils  except  as  it  relates  to  their  intellectual  progress,  and  their 
conduct  in  the  class.  Occasional  meetings  of  the  instructers 
are  held  with  a  view  of  producing  as  much  co-operation  and 
harmony  of  views  as  possible.  They  are  not  intended  merely 
for  the  discussion  of  principles  ^  but  the  intellectual  and  moral 
character  of  each  pupil  is  made  the  subject  of  particular  inquiry, 
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and  each  instructer  is  called  upon  to  give  the  result  of  his  obser- 
vations and  his  opmion,  as  to  the  course  to  be  adopted. 

FeUenberg  regards  it  as  very  important  alsOy  in  order  to 
preserve  this  unity  of  injluence^  that  the  pupils  should  reside 
uninterruptedly  in  the  institution,  until  tKeir  education  is  com- 
pleted, A  visit  to  their  homes,  and  the  idleness  and  round  of 
amusements  that  usually  attend  it,  produce  effects  which  often 
entail  months  of  painful  exertion  upon  the  educator  and  the 
pupil,  before  they  are  remedied.  The  simplicity,  uniformity, 
and  regularity  of  his  school  life,  will  often  be  wearisome  to  him, 
after  having  been  accustomed  to  the  indolence,  comparative 
luxury,  and  abandonment  to  his  own  wiD,  in  regard  to  the 
employment  of  his  time,  which  he  has  enjoyed  at  home.  Abso- 
lute submission  will  become  difficult,  and  he  will  find  the  simple, 
unyfelding  conduct  of  his  educators  almost  unkind,  after  the 
flattery  and  indulgence  he  has  experienced  fix)m  ill-judging 
friends,  if  not  from  his  own  family.  During  such  a  short  visit, 
the  friends  of  a  pupil  are  usually  more  anxious  to  give  and 
obtain  marks  of  affection,  than  to  promote  his  improvement; 
and  the  attention  is  occupied  rather  with  those  favorable 
changes  in  body  and  mind,  which  take  place  at  this  period  of 
youth,  than  with  his  remaining  defects.  Fellenberg  therefore 
urges,  that  these  brief  gratifications  of  affection  should  not  be 
purchased  at  a  price  so  dear,  and  that  the  visits  of  parents  and 
fi'iends  should  not  be  so  frequent  as  to  produce  a  similar  disad- 
vantage. He  observes,  with  justice,  that  no  parent  should 
confide  a  pupil  to  the  care  of  an  educator  unless  he  reposes 
entire  confidence  in  him,  and  is  convinced  of  the  general  cor-- 
rectness  of  his  views.  Every  reasonable  parent  must  admit, 
that  m  such  a  case,  even  if  he  cannot  approve  all  the  details  of 
the  treatment  adopted,  it  is  far  better  that  his  child  should  be 
subjected  to  one  uniform  course  of  discipline,  although  imper- 
fect in  some  points,  than  to  have  his  attention  distracted  by  an 
alternation  of  different  methods,  and  his  confidence,  both  in  his 
educator  and  parents,  impaired  by  perceiving  the  difference  of 
their  views  and  treatment. 

Letter  XV. 

Good  Examples  —  Iiifluence  of  PupUa  on  each  other  —  Public  Opin- 
ion—  Government  hy  Pupils. 

My  Dear  Friend  —  In  my  last  I  described  the  views  of 
Fellenberg  in  reference  to  the  importance  of  preserving  the 
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pupil's  immediate  sphere  of  observation,  as  much  as  possible, 
from  sources  of  corruption.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  exclude 
evil  examples  and  influences.  lie  should  be  surrounded  with 
such  as  imU  continually  allure  and  stimulate  him  to  good. 

In  constituting  famUies,  the  mstitutions  established  by  Pix>vi- 
dence  for  the  education  of  our  race,  Divine  wisdom  has  ordered 
that  the  little  pupils  should  arrive  singly  y  in  a  state  of  great 
susceptibility,  and  /at  such  intervals,  that  ample  time  is  left  to 
those  who  are  thus  constituted  their  educators,  to  gain  the 
experience  and  to  acquire  the  habits  necessary  for  this  impor- 
tant task.  In  tins,  as  well  as  in  other  points,  we  should  follow 
the  steps  of  the  Divine  Educator.  The  most  effectual  mode  of 
security  the  predominance  of  good  examples  in  a  new  institu- 
tion^ is  to  commence  with  so  small  a  number  thai  their  combined 
power  and  skill  cannot  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  educator ^  or 
resist  his  moral  influence. 

The  institution  at  Hofwyl  was  originally  formed  of  a  small 
number  who  toere  trained  to  certain  regular  habits  and  duties. 
These  gradually  came  to  be  regarded  as  much  a  part  of  the 
daily  routine  of  events,  as  the  hours  of  eating  and  sleeping ; 
and  excited  almost  as  little,  the  idea  of  resistance  or  ehange. 
Only  one  or  two  new  pupils  are,  even  now,  admitted  at  k  time. 
They  6nd  themselves  in  a  current  which  they  cannot  arrest, 
and  which  it  is  difficult  ta  resist.  In  attempting  to  escape  it, 
they  become  insulated  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  htde  world.  They 
perceive  a  constant  course  of  occupation,  accompanied  with 
every  mark  of  enjoyment,  and  begin  to  believe  that  they  may 
be  united.  Their  own  love  of  activity  is  aided  by  the  spirit  of 
imitation  and  the  social  disposition  which  eminently  charac- 
terises the  young ;  and  they  msensibly  fall  into  the  stream,  and 
co-operate  with  the  mass  in  exerting  a  similar  influence  on 
others. 

The  public  opinion  of  the  pupils  is  also  employed  as  an 
instrument  of  restraint  and  government.  It  is  established  in  the 
same  gradual  manner  as  the  habits  of  the  school.  It  is  deveU 
oped  and  strengthened  by  various  branches  of  stu^,  and 
especially  by  that  of  history^  and  by  the  public  assemblies  of 
the  pupils. 

The  effi>rt  is  made  to  excite  in  the  pupils  that  public  spirit 
which  seeks  to  exclude  ever3rthing  improper  from  its  sphere  of 
influence,  in  order  to  preserve  the  order  and  tranquillity  which 
are  necessary  to  the  improvement  of  all.     In  the  same  manner 
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the  attempt  is  made  to  inspire  a  class  with  a  desire  to  attain 
the  object  proposed  in  their  lessons,  and  a  spirit  of  opposition 
to  all  that  disorder  and  idleness,  which  may  interrupt  or  embar- 
rass the  course  of  instruction,  or  retard  their  progress.  They 
are  led  to  unite  in  assisting  the  feeble,  stimulating  the  idle,  and 
discountenancing  the  disorderly.  An  influence  of  this  kind 
once  established,  with  due  regulaticm  and  oversight,  will  often 
accomplish  more  than  all  the  remonstrances  and  discipline  of 
the  teacher.  The  pupil  can  seldom  resist  the  force  of  truth 
when  he  finds  himself  condemned  by  the  common  voice  of  his 
companions,  and  is  often  more  humbled  by  this  censure  firom 
his  equals,  than  by  any  of  the  admonitions  of  his  superiors. 

At  one  time  the  attempt  was  made  to  give  permanency  and 
force  to  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  by  embodying  it  in  a 
system  of  regulations,  formed  or  consent^  to  by  the  pupils 
themselves,  and  executed  by  their  own  tribunals.  But  it  was 
found  that  much  time  was  unnecessarily  consumed ;  that  ifae 
attention  of  the  pupils  was  too  much  drawn  off  from  tbeor 
studies  and  themselves ;  that  the  correction  of  faults  was  often 
late,  and  that  private  firiendly  admonition  was  often  excluded, 
where  it  was  most  necessary.  Besides  these  difficulties,  the 
application  of  a  single  law  (which  must  necessarily  be  unyield- 
uig))  to  every  disposition,  did  not  always  produce  the  best 
e&ct.  Many  cases  also  occurred  where  none  but  a  mature 
judgment  coidd  distinguish  with  correctness  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  the  proper  mode  of  managing  the  individual  — 
and  where  every  hope  of  his  reformation  seemed  to  depend  on 
the  delicate  touches  of  an  experienced  hand,  and  would  be 
absolutely  hazarded  by  the  publicity  necessary  in  other  cases. 
For  these,  and  other  reasons,  the  plan  has  been  laid  aside  for 
several  years. 

Letter  XVI. 

School  Colony  ofMtykirch, 

My  Dear  Friend — I  have  described  to  you  the  importance 
which  Fellenberg  attaches  to  the  exclusion  of  sources  of  cor- 
ruption, and  securing  of  unity  of  action,  and  the  care  which  be 
took  to  provide  for  these,  as  essential  to  an  institution  where 
youtli  are  collected  in  considerable  numbers.  T  have  now  to 
describe  another  plan  for  efllecting  these. 
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The  frequent  failure  of  attempts  to  establish  Agricultural 
Schools  on  the  plan  of  Hofwyl,  led  him  to  believe  that  the 
difficulty  of  finding  .a  suitable  locality,  and  persons  capable  of 
directing  it,  was  greater  than  he  had  imagined.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  establish  a  colony  of  children,  under  proper  super- 
intendence, on  a  piece  of  uncultivated  land,  and  leave  them  to 
earn  their  own  subsistence  by  their  labours;  employing  the 
hours  necessary  for  repose  fit)m  bodily  fatigue,  in  giving  them 
appropriate  instruction.  He  thus  hoped  to  provide  for  their 
practical  and  intellectual  education,  with  only  the  capital  neces- 
sary to  establish  them,  and  the  aid  of  a  low  price  paid  by  such 
pupils  as  might  be  sent  by  parents  who  were  not  in  a  state  of 
poverty.  About  fifteen  acres  are  devoted  to  this  colony.  In 
the  climate  of  Berne,  (which  is  far  from  being  favorable)  this 
is  deemed  sufficient,  in  connexion  with  the  various  branches  of 
industry  which  will  be  introduced,  to  support  a  school  of  thirty 
pupils.  This  he  considers  as  the  extent  to  which  such  aD 
establishment  should  be  carried. 

It  was  not  iititfl  the  summer  of  1827,  after  seven  years'  per- 
severance in  seMdng  a  suitable  place  and  proper  teachers,  that 
he  succeeded  in  beginning  the  establishment.  It  was  opened 
with  six  pupils. 

The  boys  who  formed  the  colony  were  detached  from  the 
School  of  Hofwyl,  and  established,  like  Robinson  Crusoe  on 
his  island,  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  favorably  exposed,  but 
poorly  cultivated.  Hofwyl  serves,  in  place  of  the  ship  of  Rob- 
mson,  in  fiimishing  them  supplies,  until  they  are  able  to  provide 
for  their  own  wants. 

They  found  nothing  on  this  mountain  but  a  shed,  which 
served  as  the  nucleus  of  the  house  they  were  to  build  for  them- 
selves. The  plan  and  materials  of  this  building  were  prepared 
beforehand ;  yet  their  labours  in  its  construction  attached  them 
to  it  as  their  own  work. 

It  was  at  the  moment  in  which  they  were  occupied  with  the 
completion  of  this  building,  that  I  first  visited  the  Colony. 
There  were  traces  of  those  imperfections  which  attend  Jirst 
efforUy  and  which,  in  needing  to  be  corrected,  serve  as  a  lesson 
of  experience  and  patience.  They  were  engaged  in  extending 
the  wings  of  their  building  for  the  accommodation  of  their  ani- 
mals — ^in  diggmg  a  cellar,  or  rather  a  basement  story,  which 
would  provide  room  for  their  dairy  and  vegetables  during  the 
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winter,  and  also  for  one  or  two  looms,  as  means  of  employing 
their  hours  of  leisure.  Their  common  bed,  for  the  time,  was 
a  large  space  filled  with  straw,  and  covered  with  an  immense 
sheet,  on  which  they  reposed  side  by  side.  Their  food  con- 
sisted almost  exclusively  of  potatoes,  with  the  milk  of  their 
cow,  and  bread  sent  from  Hofwyl.  Their  dining  room  was 
furnished  with  slates  and  books,  which  indicated  that  it  served 
also  as  their  school  room.  Two  or  three  hours  in  a  day  were 
devoted  to  instruction.  A  pupil  of  Vehrli  watched  continually 
over  their  moral  conduct,  and  an  improved  system  of  agricul- 
ture, which  they  are  required  to  bring  into  operation  upon 
uncultivated  land,  served  as  a  course  of  practical  education. 
It  was  delightful  to  see,  in  the  midst  of  this  solitude  and  com- 
parative privation,  the  cheerfulness  and  activity  which  pervaded 
the  whole  mass  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  the  sfnrit  of  fraternal 
kindness  which  seemed  to  reign  toward  each  other,  and  toward 
their  leader. 

At  a  second  visit  in  1829, 1  found  their  house  c(Mnpleted, 
with  a  convenient  kitchen,  cellar,  dairy  and  weaving  room,  in 
the  basement  story ;  and  their  bed  room  furnished  with  sepa- 
rate beds.     (See  tbe  cut  on  the  adjoining  page.) 

During  the  year  preceding,  they  had,  with  the  aid  of  a 
workman,  pierced  a  passage  through  a  soft  sand  rock,  5  feet 
in  height,  and  280  feet  in  length,  into  the  mountain,  to  procure 
water.  Tliey  had  raised  a  terrace,  fifteen  feet  wide,  to  serve 
as  a  road,  and  prevent  the  ground  from  washing ;  and  another, 
twenty  feet  square,  and  six  feet  high  at  the  extremity,  as  a 
garden  spot,  in  front  of  the  house.  In  addition  to  this,  a  spot 
of  several  acres,  covered  with  wood  four  years  before,  was 
now  perfectly  cleared,  even  fit)m  stumps,  and  under  fine  culti- 
vation, chiefly  in  potatoes.  The  tillage  of  this  ground,  with 
their  washing,  cooking,  sewing  and  weaving,  occupied  their 
labouring  hours ;  and  four  hours  daily  on  the  average,  were 
devoted  to  mstruction.  They  attended  public  worship,  in  a 
village  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  occasionally  at  Hoiwyl. 

Their  stock  consisted  of  a  hive  of  bees,  two  cows,  one  of 
which  was  presented  by  Capo  D'Istrias,  now  President  of 
Greece,  two  goats,  and  two  swine,  which  arrived  at  midnight 
without  any  message,  but  were  supposed  to  be  a  present  firom 
the  philanthropic  naturalist,  Bonaibux,  who  had  just  before 
visited  them. 
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Bock  ground  tud  foteit — Pore  gronnd — A  terrace  BQpported  b;  a 
will  six  fbet  high,  with  potatoes  and  garden  vegetables. 

Their  £x>d  constated  of  potatoes,  carrots,  clotted  or  curdled 
milk,  and  soup  made  with  butter  or  pork.     They  had  a  sup- 

Ely  of  potatoes,  milk,  and  butter,  from  their  own  stores.  They 
ad  not  yet  sufficient  grass  for  their  cow ;  and  were  also  depen- 
dent on  HoVyl  icv  bread,  and  oil  for  lights.  In  return,  they 
had  sent  thidier  during  the  year,  a  calf^  a  kid,  three  pieces  of 
Unen  of  twenty  or  thirty  yards  each,  and  a  quantity  of  wood. 

In  order  to  establish  this  school,  Fellenberg  had  expended 
about  seven  hundred  dollars  in  addition  to  the  purchase  money 
of  (be  land.  The  latter  has  been  paid  in  part  by  wood  cut 
from  it ;  and  the  value  of  the  spot,  in  its  actual  state,  &r  ex- 
ceeds the  expenses  incurred. 

It  is  well  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  such  an  establish- 
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ment  would  not  serve  best  as  a  moral  hotpital  for  those  unhappy 
youths,  who  are  often  sent  in  despair  on  board  ships,  or  into 
military  establisliments,  as  die  only  means  of  subduing  their 
habits  of  vice.  The  isolated  situation  —  the  necessary  absence 
of  external  temptation  —  combined  with  a  mild,  but  strict  disci- 
plbe — would  exert  an  influence  far  more  favorable  to  reforma- 
tion, than  the  corrupting  atmosphere  of  a  ship  or  a  camp.  1 
could  wish,  however,  to  see  it  under  tlie  direction  of  parentis 
that  the  softening  influence  of  die  family  state  might  be  added 
to  tlie  subduing  power  of  other  means. 

In  regard  to  tliis  establishment,  Fellenberg,  in  a  communica- 
tion addressed  to  the  friends  of  education,  of  which  the  editor 
recently  received  a  copy,  remarlws  as  follows. 

'  It  is  particularly  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  that  Divine 
Providence  appears  to  have  assigned  the  resources  necessaiy 
for  the  education  of  poor  children.  But  the  objects  of  real 
philanthropy  will  be  fully  attained  only  in  proporti(xi  as  we  can 
give  our  pupils  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  they  are  contri- 
buting to  the  good  of  others,  while  they  are  labouring  for  tbem- 
selves.  This  object  is  especially  secured  in  the  Colony  of 
Meykirch.  —  In  forming  for  diemselves  an  asylum  under  the 
divine  protection,  the  pupils  also  provide,  in  proportion  to  the 
success  of  their  efibrts,  for  the  welfare  of  their  companions  in 
poverty  and  ignorance,  by  making  room  for  the  recepticm  of 
others,  and  especially  by  establishing  the  practicability,  and 
leading  to  the  formation,  of  similar  institutions.  Their  success 
and  dieir  enjoyment,  would  of  course  be  increased  by  the 
addition  of  assistants  tlius  obtained. 

*  I  ought  not  to  suppress  the  fact  here,  that  my  young  colo- 
nists pray,  morning  and  evening,  tliat  God  will  encourage  others 
at  some  future  day,  by  the  example  of  their  Colony,  to  lead 
the  vast  number  of  children,  neglected  and  corrupted  to  tem- 
poral and  eternal  salvation,  by  the  same  course  which  they  are 
pursuing.  When  we  told  them  of  the  danger  to  which  the 
children  of  the  Greeks  were  exposed,  of  dying  in  famine  and 
nakedness,  or  of  being  plunged  into  slavery,  apostacy,  and 
every  species  of  debasement,  they  were  anxious  to  send  them, 
at  once,  all  they  had  to  dispose  of;  and  prayed  that  God 
would  grant  these  unfortunate  children  tlie  same  privileges 
which  they  enjoyed.' 

*  This  school  is  one  which  may  be  imitated  wh  or  ever  there 
is  land  well  exposed  and  well  cukivated,  under  the  direction  of 
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a  beneficent  proprietor,  whose  philanthrophy  is  so  far  enlight- 
ened iliat  he  is  not  satisfied  to  repose  in  Uie  ilhisions  of  inactive 
good  will,  nor  yet  to  do  good  imperfectly.  The  most  essen- 
tial point  is  to  procure  instructers  whose  character  is  thoroughly 
proved.    Any  others,  might  abuse  the  power  entrusted  to  them.' 

'  In  one  respect  such  an  establishment  has  peculiar  advan- 
tages. The  pupils  of  a  school  like  Hofwyl,  do  not  distinguish 
the  results  of  their  own  efibrts,  amidst  the  mass  of  labours 
which  is  produced  in  common  with  others.  The  Colony  of 
Meykirch  is  'essentially  different  in  this  respect.  All  that  ap- 
pears is  the  result  of  die  labours  of  the  pupil  —  unassisted 
except  by  the  divine  blessing.  In  seeing  these,  industry  and 
the  love  of  labour  find  increasing  encouragement  from  day  to 
day.  The  irregular,  unconnected  character  of  thought  and 
feeling,  which  belongs  to  childhood,  assumes  more  consistence 
and  maturity.  Those  who  have  been  pupils  in  Hofwyl  itself, 
are  strengthened  in  their  confidence  in  tlie  blessing  of  Provi- 
dence upon  their  efforts  —  and  become  more  obedient  to  the 
guides  assigned  them.' 

In  reference  to  the  apparent  hardship  of  such  an  institution, 
he  observes:  *Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  concerning  the 
wants  of  infancy,  and  the  most  important  objects  of  education. 
It  is  not  in  reducing  too  much  the  difficulties  of  life^  that  we 
can  secure  the  success  and  happiness  of  our  youth.  It  is  in 
teaching  them  to  overcome  these  difpjculties  ivith  cheerfulness^ 
that  we  shall  best  succeed  in  rendering  them  happy.  They 
must,  above  all  things,  be  taught  to  govern  their  propensiues  — 
to  subdue  their  passions.  Notliing  is  better  calculated  for  this 
object  than  to  leave  them  to  struggle  with  nature  in  its  unculti- 
vated state,  provided  it  be  done  under  the  direction  of  a  guide 
sufficiently  enlightened  and  benevolent  to  direct  them  properly, 
and  to  moderate  their  efibrts  when  they  become  excessive ;  — 
a  point  not  less  important  than  that  of  overcoming  the  propen- 
sities to  indolence  and  disorder.  I  cannot  discover  any  means, 
generally  applicable  to  the  neglected  and  ignorant,  so  efficacious 
in  leading  to  that  great  evangelical  reformation,  which  should 
be  the  object  of  sdl  our  most  anxious  wishes,  and  strenuous 
efforts.' 
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Art.  II.  —  Education  in  Greece. 

« 

Observations  upon  the  Peloponnesus  and  Greek  Islands ;  madt  in  1829* 
By  RuFUS  Anderson,  one  oj  the  Secretaries  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  Boston.  1830.  12mo. 
pp.  334. 

The  various  benevolent  Associations,  both  of  America  and 
Europe,  which  have  for  tlie  last  half  centuiy  been  engaged  in 
the  enterprise  of  extending  the  reign  of  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity tliroughout  the  world,  have  looked  for  some  time  with 
peculiar  interest  to  the  Levant.  The  many  circumstances 
which  combine  to  render  that  region  a  most  important  centre 
of  influence  and  action  occur  at  once  to  the  reader.  These 
circumstances  have  always  operated  to  crowd  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  with  a  busy  and  most  interesting  j)opulation,  and 
to  make  them  the  scene  of  nearly  all  those  events  which  have 
had  an  influence  upon  the  destiny  of  mankind.  By  mankind, 
however,  we  mean  in  this  case,  that  great  division  of  the  human 
family  which  has,  for  the  last  3000  years,  found  its  home  in 
Europe  and  in  Western  Asia  ;  for  the  Oriental  world  has  been 
so  remote,  and  so  separated  from  us  in  her  historj',  and  so 
diflferent  in  her  religion,  her  manners  and  customs,  and  her  laws, 
that  its  population  may  almost  be  considered  another  race. 
The  Mediterranean  has,  however,  been,  at  all  times,  the  great 
centre  and  liighway  of  the  Occidental  world.  On  her  bosom 
Persia  and  Greece  and  Rome  fought  their  battles  —  Eg}^pt  and 
Carthage,  and  Palestine  looked  out  upon  her ;  and  for  a  thous- 
and years  the  commerce  of  the  world  passed  across  her  waters. 

This  is  indeed  now  changed.  The  merchandize  of  Europe 
and  Asia  find  on  board  an  East  India  ship,  a  safer  and  easier 
conveyance  tlian  upon  a  caravan  of  camels ;  but  still  a  virid  in- 
terest, and  an  important  influence  is  concentrated  upon  the  East- 
em  Mediterranean.  The  benevolent  societies  have  endeavored 
to  avail  themselves  of  some  of  the  channels  of  influence  thus 
open,  to  spread  the  light  of  knowledge  and  of  Christianity  over 
those  now  unhappy  shores.  They  have  established  their  Print- 
ing Presses,  those  moral  batteries,  —  upon  the  Island  of  Malta  ; 
and  from  this  artillery,  there  has  been,  and  there  is  now  a  con- 
tinual discharge,  which  it  is  hoj)ed  is  rajiidly  opening  a  way  for 
light  and  knowledge  and  happiness.  Such  a  metaphor,  however, 
is  perhaps  somewhat  too  military  in  its  character  to  express  ap- 
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propriately  the  nature  of  the  influence,  which  is  exerted  by  the 
translations  and  tracts,  and  school  books,  which  issue  from  the 
Printing  Offices  at  Malta,  and  find  their  way  to  mn  and  allurCj 
not  to  break  down  and  destroy. 

But  we  must  come  to  facts.  In  the  year  1828,  the  Ameri- 
can Board  commissioned  Rev.  Rufus  Anderson,  one  of  their 
Secretaries,  to  visit  Greece,  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  ex- 
ploring its  intellectual  and  moral  condition.  The  result  of  his  in- 
vestigations have  been  made  public  in  the  work  before  us.  These 
results,  interesting  as  many  of  them  are,  do  not  generally  come 
witliin  the  province  of  this  Journal.  The  observations,  however, 
which  relate  to  the  state  of  Education  in  that  remarkable  country 
will  interest  our  readers,  and  we  proceed  to  detail  them :  — 

Until  about  1800,  the  Greeks  made  little  cfibrt  to  come  fortli 
from  the  darkness  from  which  the  nations  of  Western  Europe 
had  been  for  many  centuries,  one  after  anodier,  emerging.  She 
had  been  die  foremost  in  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  civili- 
zation, when  these  blessings  originally,  before  the  christian  era, 
dawned  upon  the  world ;  but  on  their  return  to  Europe  again, 
after  the  celebrated  ages  of  darkness,  she  brings  up  Uie  rear. 
She  did,  however,  between  1800  and  1820  give  strong  indica- 
tions of  returning  life.  High  schools  and  colleges  were  estab- 
lished in  various  places ;  some  elementary  schools  were  in 
feeble  operation ;  and  books,  chiefly  translations,  were  printed 
and  circulated  with  eagerness.  These  advantages  did  not, 
however,  satisfy  the  youth  of  Greece.  Many  of  them  resorted 
to  the  Universities  oi  foreign  countries. 

*  The  extent  to  which  tliis  practice  had  been  carried,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that,  in  1821,  nearly  500  Greek  young  men  abandoned  their 
colleores,  and  the  mercantile  houses  where  they  had  been  placed  after 
finishing  their  collegiate  studies,  and,  completely  armed,  repaired  from 
Italy,  Russia,  and  Germany,  to  tlie  standard  of  Ypselantes  in  Walla- 
chia.  There  they  enrolled  themselves  into  a  corps  called  **  the  sacred 
band," — inscribed  upon  tlieir  banners  "death,  or  freedom,*'  and 
also  the  motto  which  was  upon  the  Spartan  shield,  "either  this, 
or  upon  it"  —  and  shortly  afterwards,  while  emulating  the  heroism 
of  ThermopyliB  and  Marathon,  were  nearly  all  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
Turkish  cavalry  on  the  fields  of  Drageschan.' 

The  tumult  and  violence  of  the  revolution  swept  away  the 
means  of  instruction  which  had  begun  to  appear,  and  threw 
the  country  back  almost  to  its  original  destitution.  It  did  not 
however,  extinguish  ihe  spirit.  An  ardent  desire  to  obtain  and 
to  disseminate  knowledge  revived  as  soon  as  tranquillity  was  in 
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any  degree  restored,  and  the  Greek  Grovemment  turned  its  at- 
tention with  renewed  and  strengthened  interest  to  the  state  of 
elementary  education.  Tiie  following  statements  on  this  sub- 
ject, are  the  resuhs  of  Mr  Anderson's  observations,  and  of  free 
communications,  both  oral  and  written,  with  the  President, 
Capo  D'Istrias.  Our  readers  will  be  particularly  interested  in 
one  feature  of  ilieir  plan ;  tliat  they  begin  with  elementary 
schools;  to  be  established  as  far  as  possible  throughout  the 
nation ;  expecting  tliat  Academies  and  Colleges  will  follow^ 
not  precede^  the  measures  for  general  elementary  instruction. 

*  As  early  as  April  1H28,  the  provincial  governors  were  instructed  to 
inform  tliemselvcs  concerning  tlie  schools  existing  in  their  respective 
departments,  and,  if  there  were  none,  to  take  measures  for  their  estab- 
lishment, "always  keeping  strictly  within  the  limits  of  elementary 
education."  The  President,  in  his  tour  tlurough  the  Peloponnesus,  a  year 
afterwards,  fostered  the  universal  desire  he  found  for  schools,  by 
visiting  and  encouraging  those  which  already  existed,  and  by  prom- 
ising to  establish  schools  where  tliere  were  none.  On  his  return 
from  this  tour,  he  expressed  to  tlie  patrons,  teachers,  and  pupils  of  the 
schools,  through  the  public  paper,  the  high  gratification  he  had  derived 
from  those  he  visited ;  proposed  that  the  teachers  should  recom- 
mend such  of  their  scholars  as  they  thought  worthy  of  being  placed  in 
the  contemplated  normal  school ;  and  promised  a  reward  of  three  hun- 
dred piastres  for  every  scholar  thus  recommended,  who  should  on  ex- 
amination be  admitted.  In  iiis  message  to  the  congress  at  Argos,  the 
President  U3?d  tlic  following  language:  —  "We  hope  to  be  able,"  he 
says,  "with  t:ie  help  of  God  and  of  the  generous  friends  of  Greece, 
to  provide,  in  a  short  time,  for  every  province  and  every  village  the 
advantages  of  elementary  schools.  As  soon  as  this  basis  of  national 
improvement  is  firmly  established,  the  government  should  aim,  with- 
out delay,  to  form  central  schools  in  the  several  provinces,  where 
scholars,  afler  leaving  the  schools  of  mutual  instruction,  may  receive 
a  superior  education  in  the  belle-lettres,  the  sciences,  and  the  arts." 
These  sentiments  were  reciprocated  by  tlie  national  assembly,  which 
expressly  declared  that  the  social  and  civil  regeneration  of  the  coun- 
try must  be  built  upon  the  reforming  influences  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, and  of  a  correct  system  of  education.  Indeed,  the  importance 
of  education,  as  a  means  of  national  prosperity,  seemed  to  us  to  be 
strongly  felt  by  the  several  branches  of  the  government.  Callergis, 
the  governor  of  the  northern  Cyclades,  declared,  in  an  official  paper, 
that  the  diflTusion  of  knowledge  was  tlie  only  means  by  which  the  Greeks 
could  be  proved,  in  tlie  view  of  enlightened  Europe,  to  be  worthy  of 
tlieir  liberties. 

*The  plan  proposed  by  the  government  for  its  own  measures  in 
relation  to  this  object,  is  similar  to  that,  which  is  hereafter  to  be  de- 
scribed as  going  into  operation  in  the  Ionian  Islands :  viz.  Firsiy  the 
establishment  of  primary  schools,  on  tlie  system  of  mutual  instruction ; 
Secondly,  the  institution  of  classical  schools,  or  academies,  in  the 
several  provincos :  and  thirdly,  the  founding  of  an  university.     I  do 
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not  find  that  any  measures  have  yet  heen  adopted  with  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  university ;  nor  that  any  classical  bchools  have  been  com- 
menced by  the  goverimient,  excepting  the  one  for  the  education  of 
teachers  at  iEgina.  That  was  to  be  opened  on  the  first  day  of  the 
present  year,  and  the  branches  to  be  taunrht  in  it  were  the  Greek 
grammar,  tlie  history  of  Greece,  Geograpliy,  the  French  language^ 
and  the  best  Greek  writers  in  prose. 

*The  later  acts  of  the  government  evince  a  strong  disposition  to 
subject,  to  its  control  all  tlie  Lancasterian  schools  in  the  nation.  "  As 
the  method  to  be  followed  in  the  schools  for  mutual  instruction,"  says 
the  government  in  an  act  dated  October  1829,  "  has  not  hitherto  been 
settled  by  a  written  ordinance,  each  instructer  adopts  a  system  of  his 
own  for  the  direction  of  his  school.  The  division  of  the  students  into 
different  classes,  the  decree  of  knowledge  which  they  shall  possess 
before  they  are  promoted  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  class,  the  examina- 
tions to  which  they  should,  on  this  account,  be  subjected, —  none  of 
these  things  is  firmly  and  uniformly  regulated  in  any  one  school.  We 
therefore  deem  it  necessary  above  all  things,  that  a  regulation  should 
be  made,  tohich  all  instructera  sliall  be  ordered  to  follow  The  object 
of  this  regulation  shall  be  to  determine,  1,  the  number  of  classes,, 
which  shall  compose  each  school ;  2,  the  studies^  which  the  scholars 
shall  be  taught  in  each  of  these  classes ;  and  3,  the  manner,  according 
to  which  the  students  shall  be  examined  before  they  go  from  class  to 
class.*' 

'  The  government  has  stated,  that  300  and  even  400  Lancasterian 
schools  are  needed.  These  might  furnish  the  means  of  instruction  to 
75,000  or  100,000  children.  Only  twenty-five  had  been  established 
when  we  travelled  tlirough  the  country.  In  these  werfi  about  3,000  pu- 
pils, but  the  number  mii^lit  be  increased  perhaps  to  6,000.  These  schools^ 
were  nearly  all  established  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  with  little  aid 
from  abroad.  In  some  instances  the  public  revenue  had  been  taxed 
to  assist  in  the  erection  of  schools,  but  the  national  treasury  is  too 
poor  to  render  much  assistance  in  that  manner.  The  government 
gives  its  countenance  to  the  schools,  it  induces  the  people  to  subscribe 
tor  them,  it  prescribes  rules  for  their  conduct,  it  solicits  aid  for  them 
from  abroad ;  but  it  can  at  present  do  little  more.  There  is,  however, 
one  source  within  the  limits  of  the  country,  from  which  a  revenue  is 
to  be  obtained  for  the  benefit  of  learning,  and  tliat  is  the  numerous 
convents.  The  fourth  congress  authorizes  the  government  to  make 
such  arrangements  in  the  convents,  as  that  they  may  be  made  to  afford 
assistance  in  the  establishment  of  schools,  academies,  colleges,  and 
public  presses.  Some  instances,  in  which  tlie  incomes  of  these  insti-* 
tutions  have  been  called  pretty  largely  into  requisition,  will  be  noticed 
in  the  next  chapter.  Foreign  aid  is  desired  in  tlie  form  of  a  loan  to 
the  government ;  and  in  that  form  the  government  have  requested  it 
from  their  friends  in  Europe  and  America ;  and  a  treasury  has  been 
established,  in  which  all  money  is  deposited,  that  is  particularly  de- 
signed for  education  and  the  public  press.' 

These  efforts  of  the  government  have,  however,  been  sur- 
passed by  the  eager  interest  of  the  people.     In  very  many  dis- 
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uicts,  voluntary  contributions,  amounting  to  several  thousand 
dollars,  which  is  certainly  no  trifling  sum,  considering  the  impov- 
erished condition  of  the  country,  have  been  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  schools ;  the  incomes  of  many  Convents 
have  been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  appropriated  to  the  same 
purpose  ;  and  examples  of  private  munificence  have  occurred, 
which  would  do  honor  to  any  country.  Mr  Anderson  speaks 
repeatedly  of  the  marks  of  universal  interest  on  tliis  subject. 
Indications  of  it  seem  to  meet  the  traveller  everywhere ;  and 
to  have  convinced  all  who  have  had  opportunity  to  observe  the 
facts,  tliat  the  spirit  of  intellectual  effort  which  gave  to  Ancient 
Greece  its  celebrity,  still  remains.  The  following  extracts  pre- 
sent a  picture  of  struggling  against  difficulties  which  would  dis- 
courage almost  any  people. 

*Tlie  pupils  in  the  Jfellenic  scliool  were  divided  into  five  classes; 
those  who  commit  the  frraiimiar  to  memory — those  who  study  Lucian 
—  Isocrates  —  Demosthenes  —  and  some  of  tlie  Greek  poets.  We 
were  told  tliat  gcoj^raphy  and  aritlnnetic  ore  likewise  studied  from  the 
works  of  Nicophorus.  As  there  were  only  one  or  two  copies  of  any 
one  classic  in  the  school,  and  only  onf  dictionary^  the  following"  method 
of  study  was  adopti^d.  The  teacher  first  translated  a  passage,  which 
the  pupils  wrote  down  from  his  moutli ;  tliis  was  then  corrected  by 
him,  and  committed  to  memory  by  the  scholars.  There  being  the 
same,  and  even  a  gfreatcr  scarcity  of  books  in  the  Hellenic  schools 
generally,  tlian  tiiere  was  in  this,  the  mode  of  teaching  ancient  Greek 
just  described,  is  probably  a  specimen  of  the  method  pursued  in  most 
of  them.  We  hoard  two  or  tlu-ec  pupils  examined  in  Euripides,  De- 
mostlicnes,  and  Isocrates,  but  the  examination  was  slight,  and  their 
knowledge  seemed  to  be  superficial.  The  Lancasterian  school  was 
kept  in  a  small,  inconmiodious  room,  the  people  having  been  unable, 
as  they  said,  to  finish  a  new  house  which  tliey  had  begun.  After  a 
brief  examination,  the  pupils  proceeded  into  Uic  yard,  and,  with  the 
members  of  the  otlier  school,  paraded  in  a  circle  with  flying  banners. 
The  head-master  then  addressed  them,  saying,  that  their  town  had 
been  built  among  rocks,  with  no  land  to  cultivate  —  tliat  its  only  glory 
was  its  school  —  that  even  for  tlie  support  of  this  they  must  look  for 
aid  to  benevolent  foreigners  —  and  that  tliey  ought  to  express  their 
gratitude  to  the  Americans  who  had  promised  them  books.  Upon  this 
the  children  all  clapped  tlieir  hands.  They  then  repeated  some  lea- 
sons  from  Niketoplos's  epitome  of  the  gospels,  and  were  dii>misscd. 

*  The  scarcity  of  books,  by  which  the  elementary  schools  have  been 
embarrassed  and  afflicted,  may  easily  be  imagined,  when  we  consider 
that  tlie  whole  supply  was  to  be  created  only  three  or  four  years  since. 
A  good  dictionary  of  the  ancient  (Jreek,  proper  for  schools,  seems  not 
to  exist  —  those  of  Gazes  and  Coumas,  though  excellent,  being  too 
expensive  for  learners  generally.  The  only  spelling  lessons  we  round 
used  in  the  Lancasterian  schools,  in  our  progress  through  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, were  on  cards ;  and  of  them  there  was  in  most  schools  a 
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deficiency  in  number,  and  always  a  perplexing  variety  in  kind,  some 
l»eing  printed  at  London,  some  at  Pans,  and  some  in  Greece.  For 
reading  books,  we  found  in  two  schools  a  few  copies  of  tlie  New 
Testament,  two  copies  of  a  translation  of  Goldsmith's  history  of  an- 
cient Greece  in  one  school,  and  Niketoplos's  epitome  in  four.  Arith- 
metic was  taught  in  four  schools,  of  which  two  had  only  some  rude 
cards  printed  at  Nauplion,  and  the  otiiers  a  very  small  book  from  the 
same  press.  We  saw  printed  geographies  nowhere  in  use,  though  a 
geographical  catechism  had  lately  been  published  in  the  Ionian 
Islands.  In  but  two  instances  was  the  science  taught,  and  then  only 
firom  little  manuscripts  made  by  the  teachers.  We  saw  no  history 
except  that  of  Goldsmith.  One  Lancasterian  school,  containing  nearly 
sixty  scholars,  had  no  printed  book  whatever.  The  schools  of  the 
iEgean  islands  were  better  supplied  with  the  means  of  learning  to 
read ;  still  there  was  the  same  confusion  in  the  cards,  and  so  far  as 
our  observations  extended,  those  schools  were  almost  entirely  des- 
titute of  helps  to  the  study  of  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  and 
history.  Dr  Korck  had  supplied  them  extensively  wiUi  our  Alpha- 
betarian,  and,  through  Mr  Barker,  the  worthv  agent  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  New  Testament  had  been  placed  in  nearly 
all  of  them.  This  scarcity  of  elementary  books  in  the  schools  waa 
owing  chiefly  to  the  fact,  that  few  books  were  to  be  obtained,  there- 
being  but  few  in  the  country,  and  few  in  the  language.' 

Benevolent  foreigners  have  done  much  to  establish  private 
schools  among  the  Greeks.  We  copy  an  account  of  one  at 
Sjnra.  It  gives  a  specimen  by  which  we  can  judge  of  the 
nature  of  the  enterprise  and  tlie  land  of  difficulties  and  obstacles, 
to  be  encountered. 

*  The  circumstances  under  which  the  house  for  female  education 
rose  into  existence  in  the  island  of  Syra,  are  interesting.  I  shall  go- 
back  to  the  origin  of  the  enterprise.  A  school  for  boys  and  girls  was 
commenced  in  the  populous  town  of  Hermoupolis,  in  January,  1828, 
by  the  Rev.  Josiah  Brewer,  then  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions,  who  guaranteed  the  support  of  the  master  for 
six  months.  Upon  Mr  Brewer's  leaving  Greece,  Dr  Korck,  of  the^ 
Church  of  England  Missionary  Society,  took  charge  of  it,  soon  after 
its  commonrcment  The  school  was  for  sometime  taught  in  a  large 
store-room,  c^ratuitously  furnished  by  Mr  Nikas,  a  respectable  Hydri- 
ote  merchant,  and  soon  increased  from  60  to  120  scholars,  this  being- 
as  large  a  number  as  the  room  would  contain.  As  many  parents  were 
desirous  of  sending  their  children,  but  were  prevented  by  the  want  of 
room,  measures  were  taken  to  erect  a  house  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate 300  pupils. 

*  In  a  brief  history  of  the  school,  which  Dr  Korck  placed  in  my 
hands  just  before  I  left  Syra,  he  says ;  —  "1  often  had  the  painful  ap- 
prehension, that  our  work  would  be  hindered ;  for,  with  the  increasing 
uiterest  of  the  school,  enemies  arose,  who  endeavored  to  excite  the 
people  against  me  because  I  was  a  protestant.  The  generous  Nikafl^ 
too,  was  in  want  of  his  store-room,  and  we  were  obliged  to  keep 
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school  for  eight  weeks  beneath  a  tent  spread  for  the  boys  before  my 
door,  while  the  girla  were  in  my  kitchen.  At  length  we  removed 
into  tlio  new  building,  yet  unlinislied,  where  the  labours  of  the  work- 
men constrained  us  to  frequent  removals  from  one  part  to  another. 
The  house  was  completed  in  September  1828,  and  the  number  of 
children  of  both  sexes  soon  rose  to  330. 

The  business  of  printing  school  books  for  Greece  is  now 
going  forward  with  great  rapid  it}'.  There  are  tliree  separate 
presses  in  Malta,  employed  in  tliis  important  work.  They 
belong  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society,  and  the  American  Board.  A  fourth  establishment 
is  about  to  be  set  up  by  the  American  Episcopal  Missionary 
Society.  Tlie  press  of  tlie  American  Board  has  published 
since  the  commencement  of  its  operations  in  1822  as  follows. 

In  Greek  180,650  copies,  7,568,400  pages. 

In  Italian  75,500      «       2,253,000     « 

In  Armeno  Turkish  21,000     "  824,000     « 


277,150  10,645,400 

But  we  must  close.  We  have  not  designed  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  work  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  nor  to 
bring  to  view  the  general  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  Those 
who  read  tlie  narrative  of  Mr  Anderson's  tour,  will  find  very 
much  to  interest  them,  in  the  condition  and  progress  of  a 
people  advancing,  as  rapidly  as  we  trust  the  Greeks  are,  from 
war  and  anarchy,  and  ignorance,  and  semi-barbarism,  to  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  knowledge  and  piety.  Their  ex- 
periments in  education  are  worthy  of  particular  attention.  The 
circumstances  are  extraordinary  in  which  the  process  goes  on, 
and  we  may  expect  therefore  striking  results. 


Art.  III. — Infant  School  in  Geneva. 

During  tlie  Editor's  residence  in  Switzerland,  he  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  Infant  School  of  Geneva,  and  its  excellent  and 
devoted  instructer,  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Monod.  In 
order  to  meet  the  demands  of  persons  in  various  parts  of  that 
country,  engaged  in  the  education  of  poor  children,  who  were 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  commencing  the  great  work  of 
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education  iu  the  early  stages  of  infancy,  and  whose  attention 
had  been  especially  directed  to  the  means  employed  at  the 
Infant  School  pf  Geneva,  M.  Monod  had  prepared  in  manu- 
script a  brief  account  of  the  school,  of  which  the  Editor  pro- 
cured a  copy.  He  has  been  happy  since  to  /"eceive  it  in  a 
printed  form,  and  he  knows  of  no  other  mode  in  which  he  can 
so  well  present  this  interesting  subject  to  his  readers,  as  by  a 
series  of  eiLtracts  from  it.  The  author  assures  us  in  his  preface 
that  his  object  has  been  to  give  a  practical  detail  of  the  means 
employed  in  the  management  of  his  own  school,  —  without 
advancing  new  theories,  or  endeavoring  to  inculcate  new  views. 
The  work  is  principally  designed  for  the  friends  of  young  chil- 
dren, and  those  actually  engaged  in  the  business  of  education. 

The  means  of  instruction  and  education  employed  in  the 
Infant  School  at  Geneva  are  not,  in  every  respect,  peculiar  to 
that  insUtution.  It  has  been  tlie  constant  aim  of  the  instructer 
to  adopt  those  parts  of  the  systems  of  others  which  he  deemed 
applicable  to  his  own  circumstances.  Simplicity  in  method* 
and  utility  in  purpose,  he  regards  as  indispensable  in  educatioot 
and  above  all,  in  infancy. 

The  following  extracts  serve  to  exhibit  the  general  principles 
upon  which  the  institution  was  founded,  and  the  objects  which 
it  is  designed  to  accomplish. 

'  There  is  a  general  conviction  extending,  of  the  importance 
of  greater  activity  in  the  education  of  infants.  It  has  been, 
until  recendy,  neglected  in  the  most  deplorable  manner,  and 
especially  among  the  poorer  classes.  Parents  are  too  gene- 
rally accustomed  to  think  they  have  little  to  do  with  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  at  an  early  age.  But  while  they 
delay  what  they  suppose  to  be  the  work  of  education,  each 
child  is  in  fact  educating  himself;  for  the  infant  left  to  him- 
self is  by  no  means  inactive.  Everything  that  he  sees  for  the 
first  time,  whether  good  or  bad,  makes  an  impression  upon  him* 
That  unceasing  activity  .which  we  admire  in  a  very  young  child, 
tdways  finds  the  elements  upon  which  to  exercise  itself;  and 
urges  on  his  developement.' 

'  We  should  revolt  at  the  idea  of  leaving  an  infant^  entirely 
naked,  defenceless,  and  without  food,  exposed  to  all  the 
<5hanges  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  fury  of  the  elements  — but 
who  does  not  see,  that  to  leave  his  young  mind  to  all  the  im- 
pressions of  accident  and  chance,  and  permit  these  to  control 
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and  direct  the  6rst  dawnings  of  his  feeble  reason,  in  circum- 
stances where  even  the  stronger  mind  of  an  adult  could  scarcely 
be  left  unaided,  is  to  commit  a  crime  still  greater  ?  The  solici- 
tude which  is  awake  in  every  feeling  parent  in  regard  to  the 
f)hysicaJ  well  being  of  infants,  ought  to  be  extended  in  the  same 
ively  manner,  to  ameliorate  their  condition  in  a  moral  point  of 
view.' 

*  It  is  with  reference  to  this  last  object  primarily  that  our  estab- 
lishment has  been  formed,  while  we  carefuUy  attend  also  to 
those  physical  wants  which  are  often  entirely  beycmd  the  reach 
of  poor  parents.' 

The  institution  here  described  originated  from  the  compas- 
sion inspired  by  the  sight  of  children  left,  as  they  often  were 
in  Geneva,  whole  days  in  the  streets,  exposed  to  accidents 
and  corruption,  while  their  parents  were  gone  out  to  labour. 
Although  such  evils  do  not  exist  to  the  same  extent,  we  trust, 
even  in  our  large  cities,  the  system  of  education  which  is  de- 
veloped, is  not  the  less  interesting  as  an  exhibition  of  the  kind 
of  care  which  is  due  to  infants,  and  for  which  every  parent 
should  in  some  way  provide.' 

*The  anxiety  with  which  we  have  sought  to  prevent  all 
exposure  to  accidents  in  our  establishment,  is  extended  to  the 
general  health  and  medical  necessities  of  infancy.  We  have 
taken  all  possil?le  pains  to  preserve  our  children  in  that  state  of 
health  and  bodily  activity,  so  necessary  to  their  physical  devel- 
opement.  Those  contagious  diseases  which  are  generated  by 
slovenliness  do  not  exist,  for  their  causes  are  destroyed.' 

But  something  more  than  mere  negative  results  are  aimed  at. 

*  Those  habits  which  are  fonned  in  early  infancy  are  pecu- 
liarly strong  as  well  as  permanent.  It  is  of  importance,  there- 
fore, not  only  to  prevent  the  formation  of  dangerous  habits,  but 
also  to  make  a  profitable  use  of  the  propensity  to  imitation  so 
early  discovered  in  all  infants,  in  forming  good  habits j  and 
fortifying  them  by  exercise  and  example.' 

'  We  endeavor  to  give  the  moral  faculties  of  the  infant  the 
only  truly  good  and  wise  direction,  that  of  a  continual  and 
practical  tendency  to  goodness.  All  our  means  of  develope- 
ment  concur  more  or  less  directly  to  this  end.  Everything 
that  we  employ  as  a  mover  of  the  will  of  children,  is  intended 
to  be  decidedly  moral  in  its  tendency.  We  do  not  attempt  to 
stunulate  or  hasten  the  developement  of  the  mind  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  heart.' 
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*  We  regard  it  as  of  high  importance  that  children  acquire 
rectitude  of  judgment.  But  our  principal  aim  in  infant  educa- 
tion is  to  modify  the  character  by  operating  on  the  affections  — 
sometimes  repressing,  and  at  other  times  favoring  their  devel- 
opement.  In  accomplishing  this  object  we  find  it  advantageous 
to  cultivate  the  benevolent  sentiment  in  children.  It  is  a  pow- 
erful auxiliary  in  the  work  of  education,  and  one  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  duly  appreciated.' 

*  This  sentiment  is  early  developed.  We  have  only  to  speak, — 
to  call  for  it,  and  it  appears ;  and  above  all,  feels  and  responds 
to  the  appeal  which  is  made  to  it  by  the  same  sentiment  ex- 
isting in  the  instructer.  It  resembles,  in  this  respect,  a  musical 
sound,  the  mere  vibration  of  which  calls  forth  a  like  sound  on 
anotlier  instrument.  We  endeavor,  through  the  medium  of  the 
feelings,  to  cultivate  the  benevolent  affections  of  our  children 
towards  each  other ;  and  even  towards  the  brute  creation,  so  far 
as  to  treat  them  with  humanity.' 

^  In  the  religious  ideas  which  we  communicate,  we  address 
ourselves  less  to  the  inteUect  of  the  child,  than  to  his  heart.  It 
is  easy,  I  will  even  say  natural  to  the  Christian,  whose  heart  is 
animated  with  love  ftid  gratitude  to  God,  to  inspire  infants  with 
the  same  sentiments,  and  to  teach  them  to  consider  God  as 
their  heavenly  Father,  from  whom  they  derive  all  the  blessbgs 
and  enjoyments  of  life.  Nor  is  this  kind  of  instruction  at  all 
beyond  their  capacities.  We  cannot  better  describe  our  grand 
object  than  in  the  words  of  a  true  friend  of  infancy,  Pere 
Girard,  a  distmguished  Catholic  advocate  of  education  m  Swit- 
zerland. **  We  have  no  other  ambition  than  to  lead  the  children 
confided  to  us  to  the  Saviour.  We  receive  them  from  the 
hands  of  their  mothers,  to  lead  them  to  him,  who  called  them 
to  him  in  order  to  bless  them ;  and  said,  "  Suffer  little  children 
to  come  unto  me,  and  ibrbid  them  not." 

*  We  hope  that  every  person  whose  sensibilities  have  been 
touched  with  the  misery  and  moral  degradation  of  neglected 
and  ill-educated  children,  will  see  with  pleasure  the  measures 
which  have  been  taken  to  rescue  them  from  that  condition ; 
and  resolve  henceforth  to  co-operate  in  tlie  good  work  of 
multiplying  infant  schools.\ 

We  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  extracts  which 
furnish  a  detail  of  the  proceedings  of  the  school. 

*  The  object  we  have  in  view  is  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  children  under  the  following  heads :  1 .  Physical ; 
2,  Moral  and  Religioits ;   3.  Intellectual. 
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*The  developement  of  the  intellectual  facuhies,  or  Instruction, 
strictly  so  called,  is  only  an  accessory  end  of  the  establishment. 
We  regard  the  infant  mind,  not  as  a  vase  which  merely  requires 
to  be  filled,  but  as  an  instrument  to  be  tuned,  or  rather  as  a  bud 
enclosing  all  the  organic  principles  of  the  future  tree.  We 
propose  simply  to  aid  in  its  developement.' 

1.  Physical  well  being  of  Infants. 

LOCATION. 

In  the  location  of  the  school-house  and  grounds,  we  have 
provided  as  far  as  we  have  been  able,  and  with'some  success, 
tor  the  health  both  of  children  and  instructers.  All  the  pre- 
cautions have  been  taken  which  prudence  and  an  active  solici- 
tude, aided  by  the  advice  of  a  physician,  seemed  to  dictate. 

1.  The  bouse  is  very  large,  elevated,  and  well  aired  by 
proper  openings  through  the  ceiling. 

2.  It  is  divided  into  two  chambers,  in  which  the  pupils  are 
alternately,  and  sometimes  simultaneously  coUected. 

3.  Care  is  taken  for  the  proper  and  healthful  arrangement 
of  the  other  buildings  connected  with  the  yhool-bouse. 

4.  But  the  most  valuable  part  of  our  establishment  is  a 
spacious  and  beautiful  garden  connected  with  the  house,  of 
which  we  have  the  use.  This  we  regard  as  a  provision  ii»Afc& 
u  absolutely  indispensable  to  a  school,  where  one  great  otgect 
should  be  to  obviate  the  e&cts  of  the  want  of  pure  air,  in 
apartments  constantly  occupied. 

We  cannot  too  highly  appreciate  the  advantages  which  this 
garden  afibrds  us.  In  it,  the  little  children  take  their  diversions, 
perform  eynmastic  exercises,  labour  with  their  Ikde  rakes, 
wooden  shovels,  wheelbarrows,  &ic.  We  are  now  engaged  in 
forming  a  roof  over  a  portion  of  the  grounds,  in  order  that 
gymnastic  exercises  in  the  open  air  may  not  be  interrupted, 
even  in  unfavorable  weather.  We  are  happy  in  being  able  to 
say,  that  all  our  children  have  the  appearance  of  the  most  per- 
fect health.  They  come  to  school  with  cheerfiil  and  animated 
countenances.  This,  is  believed,  both  by  ourselves  and  by 
strangers  who  visit  us,  to  result  in  no  small  degree  from  the 

fmns  taken  to  secure  health  in  the  establishment,  especially  by 
irequent  and  constant  exercises  in  the  open  air. 

2.  Physical  Exercises, 
In  all  the  exercises  of  children,  we  endeavor  tf>  preterv^  tbt 
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body  in  an  erect  and  natural  posture.  We  deen]>this  indispen- 
sable to  a  healthy  developement  of  all  its  parts. 

First  tneans.  In  pursuance  of  this  purpose,  we  make  our 
method  of  teaching  Arithmetic  serve  as  a  physical  exercise. 
For  example,  the  infants  raise  their  hands  and  strike  them  one 
against  the  other,  while  they  repeat  in  rhyme  the  numbers,  or 
positions  of  the  multiplication  table. 

Second  means.  The  tnarch  is  a  powerful  aid  in  promoting 
order  and  regularity,  and,  above  all,  is  peculiarly  favorable  to 
physical  developement.  It  alternates  with  the  other  exercises, 
and  is  performed  to  the  sound  of  the  flute,  or  with  singing. 
The  children  are  required  to  walk  in  right  lines j  curves ;  and 
zig-zag;  and  are  preceded  by  small  banners.  They  are 
generally  much  delighted  with  this  exercise. 

Third  means.  In  the  moments  exclusively  assigned  to  re-- 
creations  in  the  garden^  they  perform  collectively,  gymnastic 
exercises,  both  witli  and  without  instruments ;  such  as  runnings 
leaping,  pulling  the  cord,  climbing  the  rope,  exercises  of  the 
arms,  see-saw,  swinging,  &c.  Besides  these  gymnastic  games,, 
there  are,  in  a  litde  green  house,  belonging  to  the  garden,. 

gricultural  instruments,  which  are  distributed  from  time  to  time. 
Kcept  in  the  latter  instance,  the  children  are  left  perfectly 
free  to  choose  their  exercises.  The  instructer,  however,  is 
stationed  in  some  convenient  place,  to  make  observations. 

The  periods  of  recreation  are  frequent,  and  rather  long 
during  the  pleasant  season.  They  are  necessarily  less  so  in 
autumn  and  winter.  For  inclement  or  rainy  days,  their  place  is 
supplied  with  gymnastic  games,  without  instruments,  and  by 
other  games  reserved  for  these  special  purposes. 

The  following  table,  exhibiting  the  division  of  time  and  the 
employments  of  a  day,  will  shew  the  manner  in  which  provision 
b  made  for  doing  jusdce  both  to  body  and  mbd. 


II«Mn.       MiB. 


8 

30 

8 

45 

9 

9 

15 

25 


EXERCISES  OF  A  DAT. 

AriiFal  of  the  children. 

Leseon  given  to  the  oldest,  who  arriTe  before  the  othen. 

Inspection  in  regrard  to  cleanlineu.    Commencement  of  tlw 

ezerciset  in  the  outer  room. 
Prayer,  ain^inff,  marching  with  flags. 
Exercises  in  Arithmetic,  counting  and  clapping  the  hands 

all  together. 
Division  of  the  pupils  into.^^ups  for  reading ;  a  child  having 

charge  of  each  group,  while  the  instructer  goes  anmnd,  aaa 

ttteiMs  to  th«m  in  siieeMsion. 
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9         45      They  ascend  to  the  gallery ,  amging;  the  instnieter  rektee  a 
,  story,  or  carries  on  a  moral  conTec3ation|  Bometimet  pro- 
posinor  questions  to  the  children  for  them  to  decide. 
10  Recreation  in  the  garden  three  quarters  of  an  hoor,  with  tools, 

games,  and  exercises. 

10  45      Return  to  the  school  at  the  sound  of  a  bell.    Exercise  in 

stillness  and  attention,  daring  which  the  ticking  of  a  watch 
is  sometimes  heard. 

11  Lesson  in  writinsr  on  sand  or  slates. 

11  20      Termination  of  the  lessons  and  call  of  the  roll. 

11  30      Singinff,  after  which  the  morning  school  is  closed.    Some  of 

the  cnildren  dine  at  the  school  room. 

^ftenunm. 

1  Conmiencement  of  the  school ;  preliminary  lesson  to  the  oldest 

who  first  arrive. 

Inspection  in  regard  to  cleanliness ;  preliminary  exercise. 

Prayer,  singing,  marching. 

Exercises  in  Arithmetic,  with  movements  of  the  arms. 

In  the  gallery,  reading  together,  exercise  in  stillness,  singing, 
linear  drawing,  or  mental  arithmetic;  the  lessons  being 
varied  according  to  circumstances. 

Marching,  recreation,  fifty  minutes. 

The  girls  employed  in  sewing  and  knitting ;  the  boys  in  gym- 
nastics. 

In  the  gallery ;  lessons  ftom  pietores,  or  objects  in  natural 
history. 

Writing. 

Siqging,  marching,  after  which  the  school  closes. 

The  children  play  under  inspection  until  they  are  sent  for. 

At  6  o'clock  tnenouse  is  shut  up. 


1 

30 

1 

45 

2 

2 

10 

2 

40 

3 

30 

4 

4 

20 

4 

40 

Art.  IV. — Intuitive  Instruction. 

Were  we  to  judge  from  the  anxiety  which  is  manifested,  to 
devise  new  modes  of  teaching  to  read  written  language,  or  from 
the  proportion  of  time  which  is  devoted  to  it  in  our  schools,  or 
from  the  impatience  of  parents  at  having  their  children  occupi- 
ed in  acquiring  useful  ideas,  lesv  they  i^uld  be  delayed  in  die 
important  process  of  spelling  out  unmeaning  syllables,  we  might 
suppose  that  aU  other  sources  of  knowledge  have  been  exhaust- 
ed, and  the  whole  mass  of  possible  ideas  have  been  coneentrat- 
ed  into  the  form  of  letters^  and  that  nothing  was  to  be  acquired 
by  the  rising  generation,  but  that  which  their  predecessors  have 
thought  proper  to  leave  them  in  the  shape  of  books. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  servile  dependence  on  others  for  our 
ideas,  which  this  implies  and  encourages,  how  irrational,  how 
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UDwise  is  it,  to  forget  those  volumes  that  are  ever  spread  open 
to  our  view,  and  from  which  all  the  knowledge  has  been  ac- 
quired which  is  contained  in  books,  with  the  exception  of  the 
record  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  give  us,  of  that  world, 
alike  inaccessible  to  human  eyes  and  human  imagination.  Why 
are  we  not  as  solicitous  to  teach  our  children  to  read  the  book 
of  nature,  which  lies  before  them,  and  spell  out  its  wonders — for 
they  have  eyes  and  ears  given  them  to  do  it  —  as  to  con  over  the 
accounts  which  others  have  written  of  it,  in  the  use  of  the  same 
faculties  ?  Why  do  we  not  teach  them  to  obser\'e  and  arrange 
and  consider  the  events  passing  around  them,  the  daily  occur- 
rences of  their  family  and  town  and  state  and  country,  as  well 
as  to  read  the  history  of  other  countries  and  distant  ages  ?  Why 
do  we  not  engage  them  in  observing  the  operations  of  their 
own  minds  and  those  of  others,  that  diey  may,  at  least,  be  pre- 
pared to  understand  what  authors  have  written  who  have  done 
no  ^ore  ?  Why  this  perpetual  overlooking  of  sources  of  in- 
struction, which  are  present  and  obvious  and  practical ;  this 
reaching  after  those  which  are  distant,  and,  to  the  child,  com- 
paratively unintelligible  and  unimportant?  It  has  been  one 
great  object  in  the  Productive  System  of  Education  to  reverse 
this  process ;  to  teach  the  child,  first,  to  observe  and  compre- 
hend and  name  and  describe  the  objects  around  him,  beginning 
at  the  earliest  period,  with  a  simplicity  proportioned  to  his  age» 
and  to  lead  him  gradually  to  understand  the  sources  of  know- 
ledge, to  be  conscious  of  the  means  which  his  senses  and  facul- 
ties oSord  for  obtaining,  and  to  acquire  the  habit  of  employing 
them.  ^This  was  termed,  by  Pestalozzi,  Intuitive  Instruction; 
and  we  believe  that  we  shall  gratify  our  readers  by  the  follow- 
ing specimen  selected  from  Denzel,  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed educators  of  Germany,  and  Principal  of  the  Seminary  for 
Teachers  in  Wurtemburg. 

1.  Names  of  Objects. 

In  commencing  a  course  of  intuitive  instruction,  as  it  is 
termed,  the  first  step  is,  to  observe  and  name  the  objects  around  us^ 
as  was  done  by  our  first  parent.  With  the  child  at  school,  we  must 
begin  with  the  room  and  its  contents,  because  these  are  the  imme- 
diate objects  of  his  senses.  After  the  teacher  has  asked  a  few 
short  questions,  about  the  reasons  why  children  go  to  school,  and 
concerning  the  place  where  they  are,  he  passes  to  the  surround* 
ing  objects. 

It  is  first  necessary,  that  the  children  learn  to  distiiigoisli  ibm 
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things  which  exist,  individually.  Here  let  them  have  free  scope, 
and  enumerate  in  what  order  they  please.  The  questions  may 
sometimes  be  directed  to  individuals,  at  others,  to  the  children 
collectively  ;  jn  the  latter  case,  the  teacher  should,  after  a  time, 
introduce  the  custom  that  any  one  who  means  to  answer  should 
hold  up  his  hand,  and  then  wait  till  called  on  in  his  turn.  The 
repetition  of  the  names  of  things  is  a  useful  exercise  in  speaking. 
Every  name  must  therefore  be  pronounced  with  clearness  and 
precision.  To  aid  in  this,  the  teacher  may  lead  the  pupils, 
showing  the  principal  objects  in  the  room,  and  mentioning  their 
names,  and  then  have  them  clearly  repeated  after  him,  with  each 
syllable  pronounced  distinctly. 

The  instruction  now  proceeds  in  an  elementary  way,  from 
the  indefinite  to  the  definite.  *  My  dear  children,  we  should  Ike 
to  know,  if  the  room  were  empty,  without  tables,  benches,  and 
the  other  things  that  are  about  us,  what  you  would  then  see.' 
The  children  will  answer,  not  only  walls,  ceiling,  floor,  but  win- 
dows, doors,  &LC. ;  but  the  teacher  wishes  only  those  parts  men* 
tinned,  at  first,  which  merely  constitute  the  room,  as  the  walls, 
ceiling,  and  floor.  He  must,  therefore,  lead  the  children  to 
imagine  the  doors,  windows,  and  chimney,  not  to  be  there,  as'  not 
constituting  essential  parts  of  a  room.  He  should  pronounce  the 
names  alternately,  in  the  singular  and  the  plural,  with  and  with- 
out the  article,  and  let  the  children  pronounce  them  afler  him. 
The  walls  may  be  numbered. 

He  may  now  turn  their  attention  to  a  single  wall.  Door  or 
doors,  window  or  windows,  &c.  are  mentioned,  as  they  are  parts 
of  the  wall.  The  teacher  will  say,  and  the  children  will  repeat, 
after  him,  '  The  window  is  a  part  of  the  wall ;  the  windows  are 
parts  of  the  wall ;  the  door  is  a  part  of  the  wall ;  the  doors  are 
parts  of  the  wall ;  the  chimney  is  a  part  of  the  wall,'  or  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  wall.  If  there  arc  other  things  belonging  to  the 
walls,  they  are  to  be  reckoned.     The  children  will  obtain  the 

idea  of  immoveable  from  those  thinofs  that  cannot  be  removed 



from  one  place  in  the  room  to  another.  They  should  then  pro- 
•ceed  to  the  moveable  articles.  First  the  larger,  as  tables,  beaches, 
desks ;  then  the  smaller,  as  books,  .slates,  writings,  &.c.  This 
exercise  is,  lik^e  the  former,  only  instead  of  parts  of'  the  room,  the 
table,  &c.  are  called  articles  of  furniture,  d&c.  Next,  let  the 
similar  things  be  counted.  The  next  question  is,  whether 
they  are  single,  double,  d&c.  It  is  not  best  at  first  to  go  beyond 
ten.  The  teacher  selects  the  objects,  so  that  the  numbers  ascend 
regularly  ;  as  one  window,  two  windows,  three  windows,  d&c.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  enumeration,  the  questions  occur :  What  is 
there  in  the  room  that  is  single  ?  what  double ?  what  three  fold! 
We  finally  come  to  the  question  of  what  f5  a  necessarp  pari  of 
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ike  room,  and  what  is  accidental  ?  for  now  the  child  has  a  perfect 
view  of  its  contents.  Here,  rooms  in  general,  and  school -rooms 
in  particular,  are  considered.  The  teacher  first  inquires  for  those 
parts  of  the  room,  without  which  it  would  be  no  room  or  chamber. 
By  a  second  question,  those  things  are  mentioned,  in  which  the 
school-room  differs  from  other  rooms. 

Here,  too  great  minuteness  is  to  he  avoided,  and  the  subject 
not  to  be  exhausted  by  mentioning  every  circumstance.     A  com- 
plete enumeration  is  not  required,  of  everything  necessary  or 
accidental*;  but  rather,  the  principal  objects  come  into  consider a« 
tion,  as  they  alone  lay  claim  to  the  attention  of  children. 

2.   The  Uses  of  Objects. 

The  next  step  is  to  inquire  the  use  of  various  objects.  This 
exercise  is  as  easy  as  it  is  attractive.  Not  only  the  actual,  but 
possible,  uses  of  everything  are  required  ;  but  yet,  the  questions 
are  not  pushed  so  far,  that  many  other  things  might  not  be 
imagined.  We  naturally  begin  with  the  general  uses  of  rooms. 
'  For  what  purpose  is  a  room  made,  or  to  what  use  is  it  put  ? 
People  can  live  in  a  room ;  in  a  room  they  can  learn ;  in  a  room 
they  can  |^ay,  walk,  stand,  sit,  &c.'  These  things  are  generally 
discovered  by  the  children.  If  not,  they  may  be  mentioned  by 
the  teacher,  the  children  repeating  after  him. 

The  window.  The  window  can  be  opened ;  the  window  can 
be  shut.  We  can  see  out  of  the  window ;  we  can  look  in  through 
the  window.  When  we  look  out  of  the  window,  we  see  trees, 
houses,  people  walking  in  the  streets,  &c.  He  who  looks  into 
the  window  sees  what  is  in  the  room. 

Tike  door.  We  can  open  the  door ;  we  can  shut  the  door ; 
when  the  door  is  open,  we  can  go  into  the  room,  we  can  see  into 
the  room,  speak  to  the  people  in  the  room,  if  we  are  without;  or, 
if  we  are  within,  we  can  see  out,  and  speak  to  those  without,  d&c. 
Most  of  the  objects  which  have  been  enumerated,  are  considered 
in  the  same  manner.  A  store  of  language,  particularly  verbs, 
will  be  thus  gained.  Many  prepositions  will  also  be  employed,  as 
when  the  word  table  is  used  ;  to  sit  at  the  table ;  to  sit  by  the 
table ;  to  lay  a  book  on  the  table  ;  the  book  lies  on  the  table,  &c. 

As  yet,  there  should  be  no  direct  exercises  of  language,  as  they 
belong  to  a  later  course  ;  but  a  taste  for  them  should  be  excited, 
which  will  be  of  greater  service  when  we  come  to  instruction 
upon  this  subject. 

3.  We  should  next  proceed  to  the  description  of  individual 
things.  Color,  as  it  is  most  striking  to  the  eye,  comes  first  in  the 
series,  and  if  we  please,  we  might  first  treat  of  every  object  in 
reference  to  its  color  alone  ;  then,  to  its  form  ;  afterwards,  to  its 
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parts ;  and  lastly,  to  its  connexions.  Yet  it  »  fa«t|w«  t9  wmSam 
ourselves  to  a  single  object,  and  treat  all  its  relatiQiia  WQvd^r; 
for  it  is  necessary  to  begin  now  to  fix  the  child's  atleption»,whfah 
it  is  difficult  to  do,  if  we  skip  hastily  from  one  object  to  anod^. 
The  materials,  of  which  the  object  or  body  ia  fiMrmed,  we  alao 
proper  questions. 

The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  mode  of  {vooeeding. 

A  room  or  chmnber,  '  What  are  the  prinoipal .  puts  ef  & 
room  ? '  The  ceiling,  the  floor,  the  walls,  and  the  qmee  that  tke 
room  contains.  *  What  is  the  color  of  the  ceiliim,'tlie  floor,  the 
walls?'  The  different  parts  of  the  room  have  diSm«teciloff& 
'We  will  take  the  ceiling  alone.  Of  what  color  ia  itt'  The 
master  speaks,  if  others  do  not,  and  the  children  repeat  aftar  him, 
'  the  ceiling  is  white.' 

'  Is  there  nothing  more  to  be  distinguished  about  the  Moeraaoe 
of  the  ceiling  ?'  Here  the  teacher  draws  a  aqoare^aqd  a  qfacle 
upon  the  wall,  slate,  or  black  board.  '  Consider  these  two  fignwfc 
Are  they  alike  in  color  ?  If  so,  in  what  are  they  unlike  t  whieh 
of  these  two  figures  does  the  ceiling  resemble  in  fbnnf  Hoar 
many  corners  or  angles  has  itt  Think  a  moment— Whore  eve 
the  corners  or  angles  ?  What  can  we  say  farther  of  the  appMT- 
ance  of  the  ceiling  ?  It  has  four  angles  or  oomerf»  if  if  tharefixa 
four  cornered ;  or  better,  a  square.  Look  now  wm  the  floor 
and  the  walls.  Which  of  these  figures  are'  they  ImdOi  the  ehele 
or  the  square  ?  Why  are  they  like  it?  If  you  were  now  aeked ' 
the  appearance  or  shape  of  the  room,  what  woidd  Ton  sijt./  'It 
is  a  square  ? '  '  Can  a  room  be  of  any  other  figure  uan  a  square  t 
Look  here  and  see  me  draw  other  figures  on  the  fllate*'  .  Tkia 
instructor  draws  a  triangle,  a  pentagon,  and  a  hetagon,  oq  the 
slate.  '  How  many  corners  or  angles  has  this  figure  t  tfaiet  VfA 
this  ?  Could  not  a  room  and  its  ceiling  be  of  tlM  shape  of  eitiNor 
of  these  figures  ?  After  this  you  will  easily  understand  me,  when 
I  speak  of  the  figure,  form  or  shape  of  a  room,  or  of  any.othM 
thing.'  •  , 

Let  the  teacher  now  say,  and  the  children  repeat ;  *  The-oett* 
ing  of  the  room  is  white  ;  the  form  of  the  room  is  square.'  The 
same  process  is  gone  through,  with  the  other  parts  of  the  room. 

This  is  not,  however,  sufficient.  The  children  must  ha^e  a  inore 
exact  knowledge  of  the  form  of  the  room.  '  Show  me  the  comers 
or  angles  of  the  room.  Are  the  comers  at  an  equal  distance  firana 
each  other  ?  Which  corners  are  the  farthest  firom  each  other  t 
Which  are  the  nearest  ?  See  me  sketch  the  finrm  of  the  emiing 
upon  the  slate.  These  lines  give  the  distance  from  one  an^e  to 
another.  Arc  the  lines  all  of  the  same  length?  Which  of  then 
are  alike  ?  Which  are  unlike  ?.  Now  obs^e,  the  distance  firana 
the  upper  corner  of  the  figure  on  the  slate  to  the  lower  opmer. 
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^Kfe  will  call  the  length  of  the  room,  aod  the  distance  from  this 
(shewing  the  figure),  we  will  call  the  breadth.  These  lines  repre- 
sent the  length  and  the  breadth.  Is  the  room  a^  broad  as  it  is 
long  ?  Which  is  greatest,  the  length  or  the  breadth  t  Conader 
the  floor,  and  compare  it  with  the  ceiling.  Is  its  length  greater 
or  smaller  than  that  of  the  ceiling  ?  Is  its  breadth  greater  or 
smaller  than  that  of  the  ceiling  t  If  we  could  now  lower  down 
the  ceiling,  and  lay  it  upon  the  floor,  how  would  they  compare  ? 
What  can  we  say  of  the  ceiling  and^  the  floor,  with  respect  to 
their  size  ? '     *  They  are  alike.' 

*  But  we  have  not  yet  done ;  we  have  four  walls.  Observe  them. 
The  ceiling  and  floor  appear  to  be  lyirig  flat,  or  as  it  is  called, 
horizontal.  Is  it  so  with  the  walls  ?  No,  they  are  upright,  or, 
as  it  is  called,  perpendicular.  What  is  their  appearance  ?  Are 
their  angles  equally  distant  from  each  other?  Which  are  the 
fiurthest  apart  ?  Which  of  the  sides  are  unlike  ?  See  me  draw 
the  form  of  this  wall  upon  the  slate.  These  lines  are  longer  than 
those.  These  lines  we  will  call  the  length  of  the  wall,  and  those 
the  height,  because  the  wall  stands  on  the  floor.  Is  this  wall  as 
high  as  it  is  long  ?  Which  is  greatest,  the  length  or  the  height  ? 
Look  at  that  other  wall.  Is  it  longer  or  higher  than  this  ?  When 
we  have  compared  these  two  opposite  walls  together,  what  do  we 
find  ?  How  do  they  agree  with  each  other  ? '  In  this  way  let 
the  two  remaining  walls  be  compared  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  two  first  described. 

Now  for  the  result.  If  these  walls  were  longer,  how  would  the 
room  be  ?  If  the  walls  were  higher,  what  would  the  room  be  f 
If  the  floor  were  wider,  would  the  walls  be  as  near  together  as 
they  are  now  ?  We  might  now  ask  this  question,  especially  of 
the  older  dinsioii,  '  Upon  what  does  the  size  of  the  room 
depend?' 

Connexion  of  the  parts.  The  walls  rest  upon  the  floor.  The 
ceiling  rests  upon  the  walls.  These  things  are  first  spoken  by 
the  teacher,  and  then  repeated  by  the  scholars.  The  materials 
of  different  parts  of  the  room  are  next  to  be  distinguished,  which 
is  not  a  difficult  task.         ' 
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*  There  are  then,  m  all,  nine  octaves.  Do  you  understand 
that  by  the  word  octave  I  mean  a  particular  sounds  or  the  Jw- 
tancefrom  one. sound  to  another 9* 

*  TTie  latter.*  ' 
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It  means  someiimes  one  and  sometimes  liie  other.  For 
example,  suppose  I  should  sing  ct  certain  note  ;  —  then  ask  you 
to  sound  its  octnve ;  should  I  then  mean  a  particular  tovnd, 
or  the  diilance  between  two  sounds  ? ' 

'A  particular  souud.' 

'  Suppose  I  say  that  nine  octaves  comprise  the  whole  com- 
pass of  musical  sound,  in  which  sense  do  I  use  the  ivord  ? ' 

'  Distance.' 

'  Yes ;  and  these  octave  distances  may  be  subdivided ;  that 
is,  between  every  two  of  these  sounds  a  multitude  of  others 
may  be  introduced.  The  ivhole  number  of  possible  sounds 
therefore  is  immensely  great,  but  all  must  be  comprised  be- 
tween the  first  and  last  of  the  sounds  above  described.' 

'  In  order  now  to  assist  you  to  understand  this,  i  will  illus- 
trate it  by  a  diagram.  Suppose  1  draw  a  line  upon  the  black 
board,  to  represent  the  whole  compass  of  sound,  into  how  many 
parts  must  I  divide  it?' 

'  Nine.' 

'  Yes.     r  will  do  it  as  follows,' 
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'  How  many  vibrations  will  be  necessary  to  produce  he  first 
sound  ? ' 

*  Twelve  and  a  half.' 

'Yes,  and  I  accordingly  write  12i  uniler  the  first  division; 
under  the  next  25,  and  so  on,  doubling  the  number  each  time 
until  I  reach  ilie  highest,  wliich  is  6400.  1  wish  very  much 
that  I  could  make  aU  these  sounds  in  successi(Hi.  They  would 
form  a  very  singular  series.  The  human  voice  can  make  only 
two  or  three  of  the  intermediate  ones  ;  —  perhaps  those  mark^ 
200,  400,  and  BOO.  If  1  Vcy  1  cannot  go  down  any  lower  than 
those.'  (Teacher  points  at  100,  and  tries  to  make  a  very  low 
sound.) 

'  How  do  they  know  then  what  those  sounds  are  ? ' 

'They  make  tliem  by  instruments.  Can  you  think  of  any 
instruments  which  make  a  very  low  sound  ? ' 

'  The  bass  viol.'     '  Tlie  serpent.' 

'  In  the  same  manner  the  high  sounds  are  imitated  by  inttru- 
raenls.     Can  you  name  the  instruments  ? ' 

'  Tlie  flute.'     '  Tlie  fife.'     'A  whistle.' 
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*  Some  instruments  include  both.  The  piano,  for  instance, 
goes  low  and  high ;  and  includes  often  in  its  compass  six  or 
seven  octaves.     The  organ  is  sometimes  more  extensive  still.' 

'  Does  any  instrument  include  the  whole  nine  octaves  ? ' 
'I  do  not  know.     Are  any  of  you  acquainted  with  any 
organist,  or  teacher  of  music,  of  whom  you  might  inquire  ? ' 
Several  answer,  '  Yes,  Sir.' 
'  I  should  like  to  have  you  ask,  and  4ell  me  to-morrow.' 

*  I  will  now  explain  to  you  what  intermediate  sounds  are 
introduced  between  the  sounds  I  have  described.  I  ought  first 
to  mention,  however,  that  all  these  already  mentioned  are  called 
C's.     I  will  mark  them  C.  on  the  scale  I  have  drawn.' 

*  Why  are  they  called  C's  ? ' 

*  I  do  not  know*  I  should  have  supposed  that  they  would 
have  called  them  A's,  as  one  of  them  begins  the  series.  They 
are,  however,  all  called  C's,  Now  I  wiU  copy  from  the  dia- 
gram drawn  above,  the  three  middle  octaves,  as  follows. 

C.    D.    E.F.    Q,   A.    B.C.    D.    E.F.   O.    A-*    B.C.    D.    E.F.    O.    A.    B.C. 
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With  the  help  of  such  a  figure  as  this,  I  proceeded  to  explain 
and  illustrate  the  subdivisions  of  the  octave,  the  distances  of  the 
several  notes,  and  the  theory  of  the  flats  and  sharps.  This  latter 
sabject,  usually  so  perplexing,  was  easily  made  clear  by  the 
assistance  of  a  wooden  rod,  with  little  bands  of  cloth  passing 
round  it  like  rings,  and  which  could  be  easily  slipped  up  and 
down.  After  making  them  familiar  with  the  fact  (the  cause  of 
which  I  did  not  attempt  to  explain),  that  the  order  of  musical 
intervals  which  produces  the  pleasantest  efilect,  is  that  in  which 
we  ascend  by  two  whole  tones  and  a  semitone,  and  then  three 
whole  tones  and  a  semitone; — I  arranged  the  bands  of  the 
wooden  rod  so  as  to  represent  those  distances.  I  had  bands 
enough  for  two  or  three  octaves,  and  each  was  marked  with 
the  letter  of  the  note  which  it  represented.  From  this  appara- 
tus, thus  arranged,  it  could  be  made  very  evident  that  if  the 
series,  tone,  tone,  semitone,  tone,  tone,  tone,  semitone,  was  to  be 
commenced  upon  any  other  note  than  C,  some  of  the  bands 
must  be  slipped  up  or  down,  that  is  the  notes  which  they  repre- 
sent must  be  sharped  or  flatted,  and  by  beginning  the  series 
successively  upon  every  note  of  the  scale,  the  whole  system 
was  elucidated.  I  spent  but  a  few  moments  upon  the  subject 
each  day,  and  made  by  each  lesson  only  a  very  small  advance 
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on  to  relate  them  over  in  their  order ;  Imt  I  used  to  edi;4tt  «  {Rtot 
of  the  class  only  each  day.  The  experiment  was  itteadad  with 
salutary  effects.  I  prefer^  however,  for  theparpoee^  the  enreise 
which  it  is  the  object  of  these  remarks  to  reoommoidf  becMia  It 
b  not  viewed  by  the  pupils  as  a  task. 

In  this  manner  we  may  teach  thinking  and  seren  other  branchef , 
viz:  writing,  spelling,  defining,  reading,  compoiiiig,  gnnuhv^ 
and  geography,  at  a  single  lesson.  And  thu,  toe^  wmioJit  the 
least  danger  of  confusing  or  perplexing  the.  ehQd.  Indeed  the 
whole  circle  of  sciences  may  be  reviewed  and  made  erMJcal  1^ 
this  method,  if  not  actually  studied.  Away  then  witli  the  notion 
that  no  other  branches  but  spelling,  reading,  writings  aridunede, 
grammar,  and  geography,  can  be  taught  in  oar  primarr  achooh. 
The  child  cannot  practise  the  above  exercise,  if  he  wonld,  wilhoot 
studying  six  different  branches  at  the  same  time;  and  with  a'1i^> 
tie  variation  he  may,  with  little  more  difficulty,  poraiie  even  moie. 

It  is  true,  there  would  be  less  appearance  vt  progreaa,  to  tfaoM . 
who  measure  improvement  by  columns  or  pma,  than  when  an 
array  of  rules  and  plummets,  and  books  for  writmg^  apeOing,  read* 
ing,  and  grammar,  is  exhibited.  But  what  if  the  ehfld  ahoald  waale 
less  ink,  and  paper,  and  time,  and  wear  cot  fewer- bo(d[8  than  on 
the  usual  plan  t  What,  indeed,  but  that  the-paiMM  woaM^be  at 
a  little  less  expense,  and  his  child  a  little  lesa'teiaefable  t  Agun, 
what  if,  on  the  plan  suggested,  a  child  ahooid  ndt  Ipiow  to  which 
artificial  division  of  hiiman  science  the  thoasfat  which  paaaed 
through  his  mind,  or  was  recorded  on  his  date,  happened  jto 
belong;  whether,  for  example,  he  was  stadying  srammar,  or 
spelling,  or  composing,  at  a  given  moment  t  If  ue  ideas  are 
arranged  properly  in  his  head,  or  expressed  weB  on  his  date,  it 
matters  little,  so  far  as  the  child  is  concerned, 'What  partiealii^ 
place  those  who  set  off  sciences,  like  kingdoms,  with  lines  and 
Iwundaries,  have  assigned  them. 

A  Common  School  Tbachib. 


Abt.  VII. — Journal  of  thc  LiTEnAnr  CoMvxMTtoir. 

We  have  lately  received  a  copy  of  the  Journal  of  the  lite- 
rary Convention  at  New  York,  and  fixnn  its  rich  and  varied  jmnte^ 
rials,  we  present  our  readers  with  two  eactracts.  The  first  is 
an  account  of  the  University  of  Geneva,  by  the  Hon.  Albeit 
Grallatin. 
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.  Unheniiy  ofCrtneoa, 

*  This  institution,  which  existed  before  the  reformation,  was  at  that  time 
entirely  new  modelled,  chiefly  imder  the  superintendence  of  Calvin.  Up 
to  the  time  when  Mr  Gallatin  left  it,  more  than  fifty  years  a^,  thougn 
improved  with  the  progress  of  science  chiefly  in  the  philosophicu  branches, 
it  had  undergone  no  material  alteration.  Its  leading  feature  was  that,  under 
a  sole  control  (that  of  the  Professors),  and  as  a  whole,  it  embraced  educa- 
tion, from  the  earliest  childhood,  to  the  time  when  the  student  had  com- 
pleted  his  Theologrieal  or  legal  studies.  That  education  was  open  to  all 
and  altogether  gratuitous.  The  institution  was  divided  into  two  departments. 
The  lower,  designated  there  by  the  name  of  college,  consisted  of  nine 
classes.  Reading,  writing^  and  spelling  were  taught  in  the  three  lowest ; 
the  six  others  were  exclusively  devoted  to  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek : 
and  this  was  the  most  defective  part  of  the  system.  The  upper  department, 
known  there  by  the  name  of  the  Academy,  was  much  superior  to  the  first, 
and  subdivided  into  two  sections.  One,  wnich  received  its  students  from 
the  lower  department,  corresponded  exactly  with  our  common  American 
colleges.  The  students  remained  in  it  four  years,  under  the  tuition  of  pro- 
fessors of  belles  lettres,  nuUhematics,  natural,  and  moral  philosophy.  The 
upper  section^  though  assimilated  to  a  University,  embraced  but  two  facul- 
ties, that  of  divinity,  and  that  of  law,  the  course  for  each  being  of  four  years' 
duration.  Geneva,  being  the  only  considerable  seat  of  learning  where  Uie 
protestant  religion  was  professed,  and  the  French  language  spoken,  attracted 
manv  students  from  the  ph>teBtant  population  of  France,  and  not  a  few  from 
England  and  Germany,  who  were  desirous  of  acquiring  the  French  lan- 
guage. This  contributed  to  the  growth  and  improvement  of  the  institution. 
Its  principal  merit  consisted  in  tne  excellent  choice  of  professors,  which, 
with  hardly  any  exception,  had  uniformly  fkllen  on  the  most  learned  and 
distinguished  men,  in  every  branch,  that  could  be  obtained.  They  were 
appointed  nominally  by  government,  in  fact  by  public  opinion.  The  com- 
pensation for  each  never  exceeded  five  hundred  dollars :  but  the  considenip 
tion  attached  to  the  place,  made  it  the  highest  object  of  ambition  to  every 
citizen,  however  favored  by  wealth,  or  other  adventitious  circumstances. 
The  education  was  rather  general  and  correct,  than  prpfound  in  any  par- 
ticular branch ;  rather  calculated  for  general  than  ror  special  purposes ; 
intended  to  open  to  the  students,  accorcung  to  their  respective  faculties,  the 
way  to  the  several  branches  of  science  and  letters,  and  to  fit  them  all  for 
the  pursuits  of  active  life.* 

Meihod  of  Teaching  Greek. 

• 

The  following  remarks  of  Professor  Perdicari  on  the  best 
method  of  teaching  the  Greek  language  will  be  interesting,  as 
they  are  new  and  equally  applicable  to  any  other. 

'  At  a  moment  when  literature  excites  such  interest  as  to  bring  to  one 
place  many  of  the  distin^shed  scholars  of  the  nation,  I  hope  that  it  will 
not  be  thought  improper  if  I  should  beg  the  liberty  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  system  of  teacning  Greek  language. 

'  As  the  present  system  is  well  understood  by  every  one  of  my  audience, 
I  will  not  dwell  upon  it  more  than  to  remark,  that  it  is  carried  on  wiUi 
great  haste,  —  that  the  youth  who  seldom  understands  the  grammar  of  his 
own  language,  is  driven  throoffh  the  spacious  halls  of  grammar,  if  1  may 
use  the  expression,  in  'full  gallop,  witliout  being  sufferecl  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  toe  beauties  and  proportions  of  each  department^  and  with  the 
connexion  and  bearing  of  each  other  part  to  the  formation  of^the  whole ;  he 
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is  taught  the  names  of  cases,  declensions,  moods,  tenses,  &c.  without  a  fall 
explanation  of  their  meaning;  he  is  questioned  upon  the  eight  parts  of 
speech  at  the  same  time,  without  bein^  suffered  to  understand  one  of  them 
fully ;  and  he  is  then  introduced  into  Uie  labyrinth  of  syntax  with  less  pre- 
caution tlian  into  technology.  I  need  not  remark  that  such  a  system,  far 
from  disciplining  the  mina,  has  everything  calculated  to  dishearten  the 
most'persevering  scholar  and  confound  the  best  intellect :  for  the  humaa 
mind  never  delights  in  what  it  does  not  understand ;  it  may  di^  and  seek 
for  a  while,  but  it  will  soon  give  up  the  object.  In  order  to  avoid  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  such  a  system  there  is  but  one  way,  and  that  is,  to  intro- 
duce the  black  board  of  the  mathematician  into  the  recitation  room  of  the 
Greek  instructer.  The  scholar  may  be  permitted  to  have  a  manual  grammar, 
but  the  instructer  must  be  bis  own  grammar  while  in  the  recitation  room ; 
he  must  put  the  example  of  tlie  subject,  whatever  it  happens  to  be,  upon 
the  IxMird ;  he  must  explain  it  in  a  familiar  manner,  and  inform  his  scholars 
with  regard  to  tlie  rules  and  exceptions,  and  when  they  have  fully  under- 
stood his  explanations  and  remarks,  he  may  then  efiace  from  his  board  all 
the  examples,  and  require  his  pupils  to  come  the  next  day,  prepared  to  lec- 
ture hirn,  on  the  same  subject,  having  upon  the  board  the  same  or  other 
examples  that  will  answer  for  Uie  subject ;  when  they  have  fully  under- 
stood one  part  of  speech,  then  the  work  of  some  proper  author  may  be 
placed  in  their  hands,  and  they  may  be  drilled  upon  tne  parts  of  speech 
they  have  learned  only,  their  instructer  assisting  tnem  in  the  translation  of 
the  other  parts.  When  they  have  been  thus  taught  all  the  eight  parts  of 
speech,  and  tlie  whole  philosophy  of  technology,  so  as  to  be  able  "to  explain 
upon  the  board,  by  examples,  all  the  rules  and  the  meaning  of  grammatical 
terms,  then  each  of  his  little  heroes  is  a  Theseus,  ready  to  enter  the  com- 
plicated labyrinth  of  syntax.  Here  again  the  instructer  must  not  permit 
them  to  buiden  their  young  minds  with  rules  they  are  unable  to  understand, 
but  as  in  the  first  part  of  the  grammar,  he  must  use  his  own  discretion,  na 
to  the  older  of  the  subject.  He  must  begin  by  putting  upon  his  board  some 
simple  sentences,  and  give  simple  and  familiar  rules ;  thei\  pass  from  simple 
to  more  complicated  sentences,  requiring  of,  and  teaching  them  the  power 
and  ability  of  explaining  what  they  have  learned,  in  their  own  language, 
without  the  assistance  of  their  grammars,  while  in  the  recitation  room. 
They  will  thus  be  carried  from  one  step  to  another  without  being  permitted 
to  mount  on  tlie  top  of  this  structure  by  a  single  leap.  They  will  thus  ac- 
quire a  tliorough  knowledge  of  grammar,  which  will  enable  them  topor- 
sue  the  study  of  the  classics  without  being  disgusted  with  them.  They 
should  not  be  required  to  translate  any  author,  before  their  teacher  has 
given  them  in  a  familiar  lecture,  the  life  of  the  writer,  his  excellences  as 
well  as  defects,  if  he  happens  to  have  any.  Besides  this,  a  short  lecture 
should  precede  ever)  recitation,  the  object  of  which  should  be,  to  explain 
liistorical  facts,  which  being  beyond  the  grasp  of  young  scholars,  often  ren- 
der the  author  dark  and  incomprehensible. 

*■  Afler  tlie  scholars  have  been  well  strengthened  in  their  grammar,  and 
have  spent  some  time  in  translating;  tiien  there  is  another  very  useful 
-exercise,  I  mean  that  of  composition.  I  do  not  mean  original  composition ; 
for  to  write  an  original  Greek  composition  and  have  it  mean  something, 
pre-supposcs  a  Uiorough  acquaintance  with  the  classics.  Besides,  no  man  can 
write  unless  he  can  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  language  he  writes,  and 
Greek  words  put  down  (let  them  be  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar), 
without  this  spirit,  are  but  words,  and  such  a  composition  has  as  much  of 
meaning  in  it,  as  a  mununy  has  life.  Instead  of  compelling  the  echolar  to 
write  original  composition,  let  his  instructer  or  professor  translate  from 
some  Greek  prose  writers  into  English,  let  him  have  it  as  literal  as  possi- 
ble, then  let  him  present  this  translation  to  his  class,  and  require  them  to 
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tarn  it  into  Greek.  When  that  hu  been  pat  into  execation,  let  him  first 
correct  it  ai  a  mere  Greek  composition  ;  then  let  him  compare  it  before  his 
scholars,  with  the  orij^nal,  and  see  wherein  they  have  differed :  let  this 
exercise  be  as  frequent  as  possible,  and  the j  will  soon  imbibe  the  trae  spirit 
of  the  language. 

'  This  is  the  system,  gentlemen,  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  will  sureljr 
guide  in  safety,  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  Greek  lan- 
^age.  I  know  that  this  system  will  require  a  long  time  to  be  executed  as 
it  should  be ;  but  let  me  candidly  tell  you,  that  this  is  the  only  way  that 
leads  to  success,  and  consequently  this  is  the  shortest.' 


Art.  Vni.  —  Grimke's  Oration. 

Oration  delivered  hfjbre  the  Connecticut  Mpha  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society^  September  7, 1830.   By  Thomas  S.  Grimke. 

It  was  our  privilege  to  hear  the  oration  before  us ;  and  so 
uniformly  has  the  Bible  been  banished  from  the  temples  and 
the  festivals  of  the  Muses,  that  to  hear  it  thus  nobly  advocated, 
with  aU  the  elegance  of  a  scholar,  and  all  the  zeal  of  a  Chris- 
tian, before  a  literary  society  which  claims  to  be  among  the 
first,  was  a  surprise,  as  thrilling  and  as  grateful  as  we  have 
sometimes  felt,  when  we  have  listened  to  the  praises  of  our 
native  coimtry,  in  the  public  assemblies  of  a  foreign  land. 

In  our  last  number  we  presented  Mc  Crrimke's  leading  argu- 
ment for  the  employment  of  the  Bible  as  a  text  book  in  educa- 
tion, on  the  score  of  duty,  from  the  Address  before  the  Rich- 
land School.  In  the  present  address,  he  endeavors  to  establish 
Its  claims  to  this  place  on  the  score  of  its  literary  cJiaracter 
merely.  He  commences  with  the  following  beautiml  compari- 
son of  Classic  and  Sacred  Literature. 

<  Classic  Literature  stands,  like  the  statue  of  Prometheus,  graceful  in  its 
heautv,  majestic  in  its  power.  But  Sacred  Literature  is  the  ever  livinf  fire 
that  descends  from  heayen,  instinct  with  life,  immortal,  uniyersal.  That  is 
the  mausoleum  of  departed  nations,  splendid,  jiet  desolate ;  and  bearing  an 
inscription,  written  indeed,  '<  in  the  Idnffly  lan^s^  of  the  mighty  dead." 
This  is  none  other  than  the  house  of  GoS,  this  is  the  gate  of  heaTen  —  ifti 
record  is  the  book  of  life,  spotless  and  eternal  — *  its  penmen  are  Prophets, 
Apostles,  and  Martyrs  —  its  ministering  servants  are  Cherubim  and  Senip 
phim,  the  Angel  and  the  Archangel.' 

'  The  literature  of  the  classics  wot  not  tAa< .  photidbnt,  prophktic,  JLite- 
fohtre,  which  studies  the  past  and  the  presmUf  for  the  impravemetU  of  the 
future ;  which  labours  now  upon  Man  as  he  is ^  to  make  him^  in  years  to  come, 
Man  as  he  should  be  ;  for  it  was  modelled  almost  exclusively  on  their  owii 
mythology  and  states  of  society.' 
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.  He  next  inquires  what  should  be  the  standard  of  literature, 
and  observes; — 

'  If  we  woald  estimate  rigrhtlj  the  worth  of  Literature,  at  any  girtn  pe- 
riod  of  time,  we  have  only  to  apply  these  teats;  How  far  has  it  honored  God? 
How  far  has  it  improved  mankind  f  If  it  has  dishonored  God,  if  it  has  de- 
based and  corrapted  the  human  mind,  let  it  perish — howsTer  Tarions  and 
Profound  its  learning,  however  beautiful  its  taste,  and  magnificent  its  genios. 
inch  a  Literature  cannot  live,  either  in  its  own  forms,  or  in  those  which 
spring  from  it.  They  contain  no  principle  of  perpetnity.  But  the  Litera^ 
ture  which  is  ever  mindful  of  its  duty  to  Grod,  and  of  its  obligation  to  Man, 
Has  within  itself  the  seeds  of  life,  and  live;:  from  age  to  nge,  transmitted  in 
its  original  forms,  or  in  endless  succession  of  mc^ifications  and  improve- 
ments.' 

He  regards  Polite  literature  *  as  a  mode,  in  which  the 
Creator  loves  to  be  honored  and  praised,  by  the  cultivation  of 
our  powers,  in  all  the  variety  and  grandeur,  novelty  and  loveli- 
ness, of  which  the  soul  is  susceptible ; '  and  thus  endeavors  to 
account  for  its  estrangement  from  religion. 

*  Such  beinfir  the  true  character  and  destiny  of  Polite  Literature,  how  aai- 
prising  is  the  fact,  that  it  should  almost  universally  have  diahonwed  God, 
and  luive  degraded  or  corrupted  man.  How  can  this  phenomenon  be 
accounted  for  ?  The  causes  must  be  sought  in  the  melancholy  truth,  that 
the  great  body  of  literary  men  have  never  written,  either  under  a  sense  of 
duty  to  €rod,  or  in  Uie  spirit  of  usefuhiess  to  man.  Necessity  or  the  loye  of 
fiune,  emulation  or  envy,  love  or  hatred,  has  been  the  mbng  motive  with 
countless  numbers.  And  why  have  these  inducements  possessed  such 
transcendent  authority,  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  this  host  of  Authofs.' 
TJU  chief  ruuon  must  be  traced  to  the  absolute  eanhuian  of  the  BiHe,  as  the 
the  only  standard  of  duty,  the  only  fountain  of  usefulness,  /ram  dU  our 
tekemes  of  education —  when  the  Gauls  were  ravaging  with  nre  and  sword 
the  city  of  Rome,  Albinus  bore  away  in  his  chariot  the  Vestal  Virgins,  and 
left  his  fikmily  to  perish.  But  the  christian  scholar,  with  no  such  dreadAil 
alternative  before  him,  is  content  to  leave  the  Vestal  Virjgin  of  sacred 
Literature  to  perish,  while  he  welcomes  to  his  home,  as  his  choicest  friends 
and  instructers  of  his  children,  the  Priest  of  Mars,  and  Bacchus,  and  Venus, 
the  poetry  and  mythology  of  Pagan  Antiquity.  Language  can  hardly  ex- 
press too  strongly  and  vividly,  our  astonishment,  indignation,  and  sorrow, 
that  such  should  be  the  fact.' 

The  literary  character  of  the  scriptures  is  next  vindicated,  in 
the  following  animated  strains. 

*  The  existence  of  such  poetry,  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  jivs 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  age  of  Homer,  aad  of  such  history ,  a»  is 
e6ntaiued  ia  the  same  collection,  one  thousand  years  lutfore  HerodaiuSy  is  of 
itself  one  of  the  highest  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures.  In  all  other 
countries  the  style  of  poetry  has  preceded,  by  many  a  century,  the  style  of 
prose ;  but  here  we  behold  both  of  them,  written  at  the  same  time,  and  in 
the  same  work,  with  a  skill  'and  beauty  never  rivallnl,  except  in  other  parts 
of  the  holy  volume.  That  such  a  body  of  literature  siionld  have  appeared 
successively,  during  one  thousand  and  fifty  years,  from  Moses  to  Malachi^ 
among  such  a  peo^e  as  the  Jews,  unaided  by  the  leading  influences  that 
have  produced  the  Literature  of  other  nations,  is  the  more  unaccountable, 
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wlien  we  eonndor  its  yast  luperiority  over  eyerj  other,  and  the  perfeetioii 
of  its  languaj^e  in  its  earliest  form  as  a  written  tongue,  mthout  any  dis- 
coverable, or  even  imaginable,  antecedent  progress,  preparatory  to  its  ful- 
ness of  glory  in  the  works  of  Moses.  Shall  we  not,  indeed,  adopt  the 
language  of  the  Psalmist,  so  happily  applied  by  Lord  Chesterfield,  to  one  of 
the  most  memorable  events  of  English  History,  "  It  is  the  Lord's  doing, 
and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes." 

It  is  not  less  remarkable  that  '  in  all  that  period  of  one  thousand  and 
fifty  years,  notwithstanding  the  changes  in  the  form  of  government,  and 
the  revolutions  in  the  state  of  society ;  whether  the  nation  was  at  the  sum- 
mit of  power  and  fflory,  or  sunk  in  the  abyss  of  misery  and  captivity ; 
whether  the  true  religion  swayed  the  Prince  and  the  people,  or  both  of 
them  bowed  before  the  shrine  of  Idolatry,  the  same  dignity  and  gravity, 
the  same  simplicity  and  purity,  mark  the  style ;  the  same  originality  ana 
grandeur  of  thought,  the  same  comprehensive  and  lofty  genius,  the  same 
Deanty  and  chastity  of  sentiment,  distinguish  the  intellectual  power  of  the 
sacrea  Authors.  All  other  literature  has  been  degraded  and  deformed,  by 
bombast  and  conceit,  by  puerile  sentiment  and  unnatural  exaggeration,  by 
vanity  and  ambition,  by  passion  and  prejudice.  But  no  such  reproach  can 
be  cast  upon  the  Literature  of  the  Scriptures.    In  them,  all  is  elevated. 


Literature,  it  is  entirely  free  from  the  peciDiar  detects  of  orientalism.  In- 
deed, we  may  justly  say  that  there  is  no  valuable  quality  of  thought  or 
style  in  any  Literature,  ancient  or  modem,  but  the  same  is  surpassed  m 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Children  of  Israel.' 

A  ipore  extended  comparLson  of  the  classical  with  'the  scrip- 
tures, as  a  storehouse  of  literature,  presents  this  subject  in  a 
new  light,  and  one  which  deserves  the  attention  of  men  of 
taste  as  well  as  Christians.  In  accordance  with  these  views, 
he  mamtains,  that  thy  never  havtfwmuhed  the  materials  of 
the  ruAlest  and  bat  literature  of  the  modem  nations  —  and  that 
*  the  more  the  great  modem  writers  have  rgected  the  coTistitu- 
ent  elements  oj  Classic  Antiquity y  the  better  have  they  succeeded.^ 

*  Do  we  forget,'  he  asks,  '  that  we  have  laid  aside  forever  the 
religion,  state  of  society,  and  forms  of  government,  the  political, 
social  and  domestic  economy ;  the  legislation  and  commerce ; 
the  military  and  naval  warfare ;  the  scheme  of  morals  and 
manners ;  the  forms  of  public  and  private  life ;  the  social  in^ 
tercourse  and  domestic  habits,  and  pre-eminently  the  female 
character  of  antiquity  ?  Hence,  the  classics  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  a  storehouse  of  materials  for  literature.  But 
the  predominant  feature  of  the  Bible  is  thought,  universal  in 
its  operation^  imperishable  in  its  character ^  endless  in  its  vari- 
etiesy  and  unbounded  in  its  relation.  The  bible  then  is  the 
only  storehouse  of  universal  literature^  of  a  literature  fitted  to 
every  clime  and  every  i^e,  to  every  state  of  society  and  form 
of  government. 


/ 
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'  We  are  too  apt  to  believe,  and  it  is  one  of  the  calamities  of  niodem  liten- 
ture,  that  nothing  can  rival  classic  excellence,  that  nothing  can  be  rc^rded  as 
finished,  except  it  contbrm  to  some  classic  model.  Bat  the  beauties  of  the 
Scriptures  are  essentially;  characterldtically,  the  beauties  of  thought ;  while 
those  of  the  classic  writers  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  structure  ottheir  com- 
positions, and  in  their  style.  In  the  workmanship  of  theb  materials,  they  have 
displayeti  the  consummate  skill  and  delicate  taste  of  accomplished  artists ;  but 
the  materials  themselves,  were  unworthy  of  the  genius  conferred  on  them  by 
the  Creator  of  all  genius.  The  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  indeed  ttie 
morning  star  of  modem  literature,  but  the  Bible  only  can  be  its  never  setting 
sun.  To  build  our  literature,  and  found  our  schemes  of  literary  education,  pn- 
marily  on  the  scriptures,  seem  then  to  be  the  dictates  of  sound  judgment  and 
pure  taste.  It  conforms  to  that  wise  maxim,  equally  just  in  theory  and  safe  in 
practice  —  XhaX  geniua  will  cdwaya  produce  more  admirable  worlu^  the  richer 
and  more  various,  the  nobler  and  more  beautiful  the  materials. 

*A  remarkable  illustration  of  the  supreme  excellence  of  the  scriptures  is  firand 
in  the  fact,  that  they  are  the  only  books  whoee  beauties  cannot  be  destroyed  b^ 
the  worst  translation.  And  such  is  the  truth  only  because  they  are  emphati- 
cally THE  BRAUTiEs  OF  THOUGHT.  How  commou  is  the  boast,  for  it  never 
has  been  and  never  will  bo,  the  lamentation  of  the  classic  devotee,  that  no 
translator  can  rival  the  beauties  of  the  classics.  And  this,  so  far  as  the  remark 
is  just,  arisM  from  the  fact,  that  these  beauties  conust,  to  a  vast  extent,  of  the 
*  curiosa  felicitas '  of  expression,  of  the  beauties  of  style.' 

But  these  views  by  no  means  lead  the  orator  to  banish  the 
classics  from  our  course  of  studies.  On  this  point  he  expresses 
his  feelings  in  a  manner  which,  like  other  portions  of  his  ad- 
dresses, furnishes  the  best  evidence  that  it  was  not  the  igno- 
rance of  an  uneducated  man,  nor  the  prejudice  of  a  narrow 
religionist,  which  has  led  to  the  opinions  he  expresses;  but 
that  they  are  the  deliberate  conclusions  of  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  an  enlightened  Christian. 


'O' 


'  W,e  are  not  enemies  to  the  cultivation  of  classical  learning,  at  a  suitable 
a^,  in  an  appropriate  place,  and  by  those,  who  will  receive  profit,  without 
injury.  Like  Petrarch's  father,  we  would  not  in  our  wrath,  nurl  the  clas- 
sics of  our  sons  into  the  fire.  But  we  do  protest,  and  if  fifty  years  more 
of  life  were  to  be  our  lot,  we  should  protest  to  the  last  moment  of  that  half 
century,  against  the  scheme  which  constitutes  the  classics  —  the  MON- 
ARCliS,  not  the  SUBJECTS  of  the  BIBLE,  in  the  instruction  of  Chris- 
tianyouth. 

*  ne  are  not  the  enemies  of  polite  literature,  the  most  refined,  the  most  learned. 
We  admire  its  elegance  ;  tee  revere  its  erudition.  We  believe  that  we  set  a 
high  estimate  on  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  views,  and  the  variety  of  its 
knowledge,  on  the  embellishmets  of  its  taste,  and  the  richness  of  its  stores. 
We  look  with  a  chastened  pleasure  on  the  beautiful  in  the  countenance,  on 
the  ^aceful  in  the  form  of  woman.  We  look  with  a  sentiment  of  just  ex- 
altation upon  man,  in  the  expressiveness  of  his  features  and  majesty  of  his 
deportment.  We  look  with  admiration  on  the  fair,  the  rich,  the  raaffnifi- 
cent  in  architecture ;  on  the  master-sketch,  the  coloring,  the  light  and  uiade 
of  the  painter  ;  on  the  transforming  power  and  decorative  taste  ofUie  sculptor. 
We  me  with  a  child's  rejoicing,  on  the  bud  and  the  blossom,  on  the  flower 
and  Uie  leaf;  on  the  gaudy  butterfly,  the  glimmering  scales  of  the  fish,  and 
the  dazzUnff  plumage  of  me  bird.  We  gaze  with  a  poet's  feeling,  if  not 
with  a  poet  s  eye,  on  the  cheerful  landscape  of*  morning,  and  the  pensiye 
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■eenety  of  evening ;  on  the  beauty  and  serenity  of  the  lake,  the  meadow 
and  the  woodland.  We  gaze  with  a  religiouB  awe,  upon  the  deeo  eilence 
of  the  heavens,  and  the  calm  majesty  of  the  ocean,  on  the  gloom  ox  the  for- 
est and  the  fury  of  the  storm,  on  the  savage  rush  of  the  cataract,  and  the 
solemn  grandeur  of  the  mountain.  And  wliat  are  these  !  What  indeed 
are  the  loveliness  of  woman  and  the  dignity  of  man,  the  marvellous  in 
sculpture,  the  fair  in  painting,  and  the  august  in  architecture,  the  sublime 
and  the  beautiful  in  nature,  bat  the  literature  of  the  visible  world !  And  if  it 
be  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  cultivate  this,  we  at  least,  esteem  it  a  nobler 
duty,  and  a  higner  pleasure,  to  cultivate  that  elegant  literature,  which 
springs  fresh  and  livmg  from  the  heart,  the  soul,  the  mind  of  man.  It  is 
our  admiration  of  this  literature,  it  is  our  grief  at  the  dishonor  cast  upon  it, 
it  is  our  anxiety  for  its  progress  and  improvement,  it  is  our  inflexible  faith 
in  its  glorious  destinies,  which  constrains  us  to  mourn  over  the  desertion  of 
its  ricnest  fountain,  of  its  noblest  standard — the  scriptures.* 

We  have  thus  far  only  attempted  to  exhibit  the  train  of  ar- 
guments on  the  leading  topic  of  these  addresses,  and  to  present 
distinctly  to  those  engaged  in  education,  the  simple  question 
-^ShaU  the  Bible  occupy  a  place  in  our  system  of  education 
as  important  or  conspicuous  as  we  assign  to  the  works  of  Pagan 
Greece  and  Rome  ?  We  earnestly  hope  our  readers  will  pe- 
ruse not  only  our  extracts,  but  the  addresses  from  which  they 
are  taken,  which  are  now  coUected  into  a  volume,*  for  our 
limits  do  not  permit  us  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  or  the  author ; 
but  even  with  the  imperfect  view  we  have  been  able  to  give 
of  this  interesting  question,  we  venture  to  make  the  appeal  to 
every  parent,  and  teacher,  and  friend  of 'education,  who  re- 
gards die  enlargement  of  the  intellect,  or  the  elevation  of  the 
character,  or  the  cultivation  of  the  taste,  or  the  improvement 
of  the  heart,  as  a  leading  object  in  education,  whether  interest 
or  duty  will  allow  him  to  require  the  daily  and  diligent  study 
of  all  the  other  modeb  of  exceUence  and  beauty  —  the  classics 
of  ancient  and  of  modem  times  —  and  leave  to  occasional  and 
slight  attention,  or  to  utter  neglect,  a  volume  which  such  men 
as  Fenelon  and  Jones  pronounce  to  be  superior  in  exceUence, 
and  beauty,  and  sublimity  to  all  that  was  produced  by  Greece 
and  Rome — nay,  by  all  other  nations  united  —  a  volume 
which  God  himself  has  sent  as  our  manual  of  truth  and  duty. 

We  rejoice  to  believe  that  this  is  not  a  sectarian  question. 
We  are  gratified  to  find  that  while  an  accomplished  biblical 
scholar  pronounces  the  neglect  of  the  Bible  in  our  course  of 
education  an  astonishing  inconsistency,  which  admits  of  no  jus- 
tification —  one  of  his  distinguished  theological  opp<xients  is 
equally  explicit  in  declarmg  it  ^  disgracefiil  and  pernicious,'  and 

*  See  Notices. 
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asserts  the  obvious  truth  (so  strangely  forgotten),  that  *  the 
Bible  ought  to  be  undiBrstood  by  a  christian  community  snore; 
thoroughly  than  any  other  bookJ  We  look  forward  with  de- 
light to  a  day,  we  trust  not  far  distant,  ^en  die  scriptures  riiall 
be  deemed  essential  as  the  basis  of  instruction  —  when  every 
Christian  and  every  patriot,  and  when  every  friend  of  reli^on 
and  morals  will  unite  in  the  great  cause  of  bible  education. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

DOKESTIC. 

Meusachusetts  State  Lyceum,  —  On  the  35th  of  February  kst,  the 
Massachasetts  State  Lyceum  was  organised-;  it  is,  we  believe,  the 
second  institution  of  the  kind  in  our  country.  The  following  is  a 
brief  abstract  of  the  provisions  of  its  constitution. 

Its  objects  are  stated  to  be,  the  advancement  of  popular  education, 
the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  encouragement  of  useful 
inventions.  It  is  to  be  composed  of  annual  delegates  from  the  county 
and  town  Lyceums  of  the  State.  Each  of  the  fcHiner  may  send  six, 
and  the  latter  three.  There  is  to  be  an  annual  meeting  in  Boston,  on 
the  evening  of  the  first  Wednesday  in  February.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  officers  elected. 

Hon.  A.  H.  Everett,  President ;  Col.  J.  Jenkins,  Hon.  D.  A.  White, 
Rev.  J.  Walker,  Hon.  J.  Davis,  Hon.  W.  B.  Calhoun,  Rev.  T.  Stronir, 
Hon.  8.  M.  M'Kay,  Rev.  Samuel  Deane,  Vice  Presidents ;  Mr  J  Hol- 
brook.  Recording  Secretary ;  Rev.  A.  Rand,  Corre8pondin|[  Secretary ; 
Mr  T.  H.  Carter,  Treasurer ;  Hon.  S.  Allen,  Rev.  J.  Gromg,  Hon.  J. 
B.  Davis,  Mr  T.  A.  Green,  Mr  E.  Edwards,  Mr  W.  Jaekson,  Mr  P. 
W.  Warren,  Professor  C.  Dewey,  Curators.  The  Secretaries  and  the 
Treasurer  are  also,  ex-officio,  members  of  the  Board  of  Curators, 
which  board  acts  as  the  general  executive  conmiittee  of  the  Institu- 
tion. 

Origin  and  EKstorv  of  Lyceums.  —  The  preamble  prefixed  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Lyceum  described  above, 
gives  the  following  interesting  facts  in  relation  to  the  origin  and  his- 
tory of  Lyceums.  As  this  document  has  not,  we  believe,  been  pub- 
lished, we  take  pleasure  in  placing  it  upon  record  here. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Associations  under  the  title  of  Lyceums, 
have  been  known  in  this  country,  especially  in  the  State  of  New- 
York,  for  many  years.  These  institutions  were,  however,  perfectly 
insulated  in  their  character ;  no  connexion  and  but  little  co-operation 
existing  between  them ;  and  their  attention  was  confined,  almost  ex- 
clusively, to  Natural  History. 
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The  first  association,  in  what  may  be  termed  the  L3rceum  system, 
was  organised  in  September  of  18^  by  thirty  or  forty  practical,  bat 
intelligent  mechanics  and  farmers,  in  the  town  of  Milbury,  County  of 
Worcester,  and  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  the  organisation  of  the  Milbuiy  Lyceum, 
ten  or  twelve  others  were  formed  m  the  same  vicinity,  which,  at  an 
invitation  from  the  society  in  Leicester,  appointed  delegates  to  meet 
at  that  place,  and  organise  a  Lyceum  for  the  counbr.  The  Worcester 
Lyceum  was  accordingly  organised  by  delegates  ror  that  purpose  in 
January,  1827. 

From  this  humble,  but  republican  and  dignified  origin,  the  Ameri- 
can Lyceum  System  has,  in  the  space  of  four  or  five  years,  arisen  and 
extended  into  every  State  of  the  Union. 

Movement  in  Fhridiu  —  An  important  step  has  been  taken  by  some 
friends  of  Education  in  Florida;  the  organisation  of  a  Society  called 
the  Florida  JBducation  Society.  The  Association  was  organised  at 
Tallahassee,  Jan.  23.  The  Education  Reporter  fives  the  following 
abstract  of  its  designs.  *  Its  object  is  to  collect  and  diffuse  information 
on  the  subject  of  education,  ana  to  endeavor  to  procure  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  general  system  of  instruction  as  is  suited  to  the  wants 
and  condition  ofthe  Territory.'  Persons  become  members  by  election, 
and  pay  two  dollars  each  on  admission.  The  Directors  are  to  meet 
monthly,  and  the  society  quarterly.  Committees  or  honorary  members 
are  to  be  appointed,  to  procure  tne  organisation  of  branch  societies,  at 
such  places  as  shaU  be  deemed  expedient ;  and  the  delegates  of  the 
branches,  for  the  time  passing,  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
members.  The  delegates  and  secretaries  ofthe  branches  are  to  com 
municate  their  reports  to  the  parent  society,  and  all  other  information 
in  their  power  respecting  tlie  interests  of  education  in  their  respective 
districts.  The  board  may  also  appoint  delegates  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing of  the  branches.' 

The  Officers  of  the  Society  are  Davis  Floyd,  Esq.  President ;  Moses 
E.  Levy,  Esq.,  Dr  Edward  Aiken,  B.  D.  Wrifirht,  Esq.  Vice  Presidents ; 
D.  Davidson,  Corresponding  Secretary;  £L  B.  Perkins^  Recording 
Secretary  ;  Parsons  O.  Hays,  Treasurer ;  Joseph  W.  Field,  Turbutt 
R.  Betton,  John  P.  Duval,  William  Williams,  Parsons  O.  Hays,  Di- 
rectors. 

Premium  for  the  but  plan  of  a  School  Roam. — The  Directors  ofthe 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  desirous  of  drawing  attention  to  the 
subject  of  the  construction  of  school-houses,  and  of  presenting  to  the 
public  the  best  ascertained  and  most  valuable  facts  in  reg^  to  it, 
have  passed  the  subjoined  votes. 

Voted,  That  a  premium  of  twenty  dollars  or  a  medal  of  that  value  — 
at  the  option  of  the  writer — be  presented  for  the  best  Essay  on  the 
construction  of  school-houses ;  in  which  attention  shall  be  given  to 
the  location  of  the  house,  to  its  dimensions,  arrangement,  best  modes 
of  lighting,  warming,  and  ventilating  it,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  common  schools,  and  to  economy  in  space,  material,  and  furniture. 

Fotedy  That  the  Editor  of  the  Education  Reporter  be  solicited  to 
publish  the  foregoing  notice  in  his  paper,  with  a  request  that  other 
papers  would  copy  it. 
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The  premium  is  not  such,  as,  of  itself,  will  induce  attention  to  the 
object  in  view ;  but  it  is  hoped  and  believed,  that  any  person  who  can 
aid  in  this  important  object  will  be  willing  to  accept  even  'this  small 
premium,  and  find  a  better  reward  in  the  satisfaction  of  contributing 
to  the  advancement  of  the  public  interest. 

Communications  may  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Institate, 
at  anv  time  previous  to  the  last  day  of  July,  that  the  successful  Essay 
may  be  laid  before  the  Institute,  at  the  annual  meeting  in  August 

Boston^  March  23, 1831.  Gideon  F.  Thater,  Rec.  Ste*ry, 

PhUosohical  Apparatus.  —  The  following  extiact  of  a  letter  from 
a  gentleman  in  Philadelphia,  to  President  Wylie  of  Bloomington  Col- 
lege, Indiana,  contains  an  account  of  the  present  low  price  of  i^o- 
sophical  apparatus,  which  we  hope  will  encourage  its  purchase  by 
many  of  our  academies. 

*  All  the  pieces  of  philosophical  apparatus  which  you  desire  for  the 
Indiana  College,  except  the  orrery,  can  be  manufactured  or  purchased 
in  this  city  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  that  at  which  the  same  can  be  im- 
ported, even  without  duty,  for  our  literary  institutions.  Besides,  if 
you  get  them  made  in  our  city  they  will  be  warranted ;  will  be  re- 
paired grai\8  if  found  defective ;  and  are  made  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  All  the  literary  institutions  of 
this  city  prefer  our  own  domestic  articles.  I  have  therefore  bespoken 
for  you,  to  be  completed,  and  subject  to  your  order,  as  to  the  mode  of 
conveyance,  in  two  months,  the  following  articles,  at  the  prices  annex- 
ed, viz :  A  machine  for  exliibiting  all  the  mechanical  powers,  except 
the  compound  lever  at  $140.  An  Electrical  Machine  at  $35.  A  bat- 
tery of  nine  jars,  of  a  gallon  and  a  half  each,  at  $6.  A  discharger 
at  $3,50.  An  Electropnorus  at  $8.  An  air-pump  with  two  receivers 
at  $75.  The  guinea  and  feather  apparatus,  $12.  The  apparatus  for 
showing  the  Aurora  Borealis,  $10.  These  articles  will  be  manufac- 
tured by  Mr  Mason,  whose  workmanship  may  compare  with  anv  ma- 
chinist in  Europe.  A  telescope  may  be  purchased  here  at  different 
prices,  from  $100  to  $30,  and  a  compound  microscope  for  $50  or  $60. 
The  galvanic  battery  can  also  be  furnished  by  an  artisan  of  our  ci^. 
Mr  Young  of  our  city  makes  the  best  of  quadrants,  one  of  which  would 
cost  from  $20  to  $25.  An  artificial  horizon  would  cost  about  $25. 
From  the  above  prices  at  six  months  credit,  five  per  cent,  would  be 
deducted  for  cash  payments.  Most  of  these  articles  I  procured  for 
the  college  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  For  $1000,  you  j»ay  procure 
nearly  every  article  which  you  would  need  in  your  college  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  usual  philosophical  experiments,  except  the  orrery.  What 
that  would  cost,  I  am  unable  to  say.'  American  ^pedaior. 

House  of  Refuse  of  Aetr  York,  —  From  the  sixih  annual  report  of 
this  very  interesting  and  noble  charity,  it  appears,  that  since  it  was 
opened  no  less  than  834  children,  viz :  628  boys  and  206  girls,  have 
been  committed  to  it  by  the  public  authorities.  Of  the  characters  of 
the  parents  of  these  poor,  neglected  and  depraved  children,  it  appears 
that  464  were  intemperatey  63  had  been  convicts  in  the  state  and  coun- 
ty prisons,  9  kept  houses  of  ill  fame,  and  18  allowed  their  children  to 
steal,  of  whom  8  received  the  avails  of  their  petty  thefls. 
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Great  and  unremitted  attention  is  paid  to  induce  industrious  habits 
in  these  children,  as  well  as  to  give  ihem  literary,  moral,  and  religious 
instruction ;  and  so  blessed  have  been  the  labours  of  the  managers,  or 
more  properly  speaking,  of  the  le^al  guardians  of  these  children, 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  who  have  been  inmates  of  the  Re- 
fuge, have  become  reformed  and  bound  out  to  farmers,  and  mechan- 
ics, and  sea  captains.  Many  of  both  boys  and  girls  have  served  out 
their  term  of  apprenticeship  with  great  reputation,  have  married^  and 
are  respectably  settled  in  /(/e.  Such  happy  results  must  be  a  source  of 
the  most  heartfelt  satisfaction  to  all  engaged  in  this  truly 'christian  in- 
stitution. 

During  the  past  year,  105  boys  and  23  girls  have  been  indentured, 
11  returned  to  their  friends,  and  7  sent  to  the  alms-house,  making 
146 —  and  113  boys  and  31  girls,  making  144,  have  been  committea' 
to  the  institution. 

The  managers  add  that  *  they  would  eamestiy  invite  all  respectable 
citizens  who  entertain  doubts  of  the  value  of  this  institution,  to  visit 
the  Refuge  —  to  witness,  oq  working  dinrs,  the  activity  and  ingenuity 
of  the  young  mechanics — the  order  and  economy  of  the  table — the 
crood  condition  of  the  school,  and,  on  the  Sabbath,  the  decency  and 
devotion  of  the  chapel ;  and  then  seriously  to  inquire,  whether  it  is 
possible,  by  anjr  other  mode,  to  lay  the  needful  restraint  upon  the 
vicious  propensities  of  young  criminals  —  of  children,  corrupted  or 
abandoned  by  their  parents  —  to  reform  their  habits,  and  to  trun  them 
to  usefulness  and  respectability.* 

So  obvious  is  the  necessity,  and  so  palpable  the  benefits  of  a  place 
of  reformation  for  juvenUe  delinquents,  in  every  populous  city,  that 
the  principles  upon  which  our  House  of  Refuge  is  conducted,  have 
been  approved  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  similar  establishments 
are  now  in  operation  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia ;  and  humane  individ- 
uals in  Baltimore  have  taken  some  steps  for  the  erection  of  one  in 
that  city.     Christian  Advocate  and  Journal. 

FOREIGN. 

Education  in  Oreece. — There  are  now  in  the  Peloponnesus  18 
schools  for  the  Greek  language,  with  624  pupils ;  25  schools  on  the 
Lancasterian  plan,  with  17^5  pupils.  In  the  Isles  of  the  Archipelago, 
there  are  31  schools  for  the  Greek  language,  with  1712  scholars,  and 
27  schools  of  Mutual  Instruction,  with  3650  scholars,  including  the 
House  of  Orphans  and  the  Central  School.  In  Continental  Greece,  a 
school  for  the  Greek  language  has  been  established  at  Lepanto ;  and 
a  house  is  now  building  at  Missolonghi  for  the  same  purpose. 

Prussian  Periodicals.  —  In  the  seven  provinces  of  which  Prussia  is 
composed,  there  are  published  no  fewer  than  2^  periodical  works. 
Of  these  27  are  political  gazettes,  60  scientific  journals,  55  advertising 
sheets,  100  purely  literary,  10  devoted  to  religion  and  ethics,  3  legis- 
lative, 3  journals  of  the  arts,  and  4  agricultural  and  technologicaL  — 
British  Quarterly  Journal. 

Improvement  in  South  Africa. —  A  Quarterly  Philosophical  Journal 
has  been  established  at  Cape-Town,  in  Southern  Africa. 

American  Spectator, 
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Otorgian  LUeraiure. — In  Jane  last  there  waa  established  at  Teflls, 
the  capital  of  the  Russian  province  of  Georgia,  a  reading  library, 
which  IS  also  the  first  bookseller's  shop  that  was  ever  opened  in  that 
town.  Two  journals  are  at  present  regularly  published  in  Teflis ;  one 
in  the  Russian  language  twice  a  week ;  the  other  in  the  Persian  lan- 
guage, weekly.  —  Ijtmdon  lAt.  Gaz. 

Periodicals  in  Australia.  —  A  well  conducted  and  able  foumol  is 
published  at  Hobart  Town,  Von  Dieman's  Land,  entitied  the  J^ibari 
l^non  Courier,  From  one  of  its  numbers  of  a  recent  date,  is  derived 
the  following  curious  account  of  a  wriUen  periodical  at  Perth,  or  Swan 
river  settlement,  in  Western  Australia. 

*The  fFeatem  Aiutralia  Gazette  is  written  on  a  sheet  of  small  demy 
paper ;  and  the  price  marked  on  it,  in  red  ink,  is  S$.  6(L  The  editor 
labours  to  prove  its  vast  importance  to  the  colony.  He  is,  however, 
either  himself  or  his  amanuensis,  but  an  indifferent  scholar ;  for  many 
of  the  words  are  misspelt,  and  some  of  the  sentences  ungrammatical.* 

and. 

Periodical  Literature  in  Switzerland, — Twentyfour  periodical  jour- 
nals are  at  present  published  in  Switzerland,  weekly  ;  part  of  which 
are  political,  and  part  scientific.  Of  these,  nine  are  published  by  the 
Catholics,  and  fifteen  by  the  Protestants.  In  1820  there  were  only 
seven  journals  published  in  the  whole  of  this  country.  —  Bos.  Rte, 

New  College. — The  British  are  erecting  a  College  on  the  Me  i^ 
Man,  —  Ihid, 


NOTICES. 


New  Map  of  the  World. 

Mr  Henry  S.  Tanner,  of  Philadelphia,  has  just  published  a  m^  of  the 
world,  on  u  royal  sheets.  Its  length  is  about  6  feet;  allowing  to  each 
hemisphere  a  oiameter  of  nearly  3  feet.  It  is  intended — inotasamere 
reprint  of  former  maps  —  but  to  incorporate  into  one  splendid  efibrt  the 
correct  delineations  or  existing  publications,  with  the  latest  discoveries  of 
modern  travellers,  throughout  the  world,  but  especially  in  Africa  and  the 
Polar  regions.  A  vast  amount  of  information  is  thrown  into  the  tables  on 
the  margin  of  the  map^  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  table  of  the  posi- 
tive and  comparative  height  of  mountains ;  the  position,  lenffth,  &e.  of 
Rail  Roads  and  Canals;  and  the  possession,  population,  and  extent  of 
countries.  I'he  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  is  stated  to  be  in  a  style 
worthy  of  the  established  credit  of  the  publisher.       United  States  Oaxette. 

Cobb's  Juvenile  Reader. 

No.'s  1,  2,  and  3,  of  a  work  under  this  title,  have  just  appeared.    They 
form  a  progressive  series  of  lessons  for  the  use  of  schools.  Ibid. 

Reflections  on  the  Character  aud  Objects  of  all  Science  and 
Literature,  and  on  the  Relation,  Excellence,  and  Value,  of  Re- 
ligious and  Secular  Education.  By  Thomas  Smith  Grimkb,  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.  12nK>.  pp.  201.  New  Haven  :  Hea^iah 
Howe.  1831. 
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This  voliime  eontaim  an  addreis  on  the  character  and  objects  of  Science, 
delivered  before  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Sonth  Carolina; 
the  two  addresses  of  Mr  Grunke  on  the  Study  of  the  Bible,  as  a  classic 
which  we  have  already  noticed  ;  together  with  an  appendix  consisting  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  committee  of  the  literary  convention  held  at  New 
York.  Oct.  30th;  1830  on  the  same  topic,  and  an  address  at  the  dedication  of 
a  building  designed  as  a  depository  for  bibles,  tracts,  and  Sunday  school 
books  for  the  anniversary  celebrations  of  religious  societies.  While  some  of 
the  authors  views  may  admit  of  a  debate,  we  haVe  seldom  seen  a  volume  of 
this  size  which  presents  topics  of  deeper  interest  to  the  teacher  and  the 
parent,  or  a  richer  feast  to  those  who  are  delighted  with  richness  of  thou^t 
and  energy  of  expression  and  varie^  and  beauty  of  ornament. 

A  Compend  of  Book-Keepiog,  by  Single  Entry,  designed  for 
the  use  of  schools ;  containing  forms  adapted  to  the  business  of 
retail  merchants,  mechanics  and  farmers,  illustrated  by  explana- 
tory notes.  Also  forms  of  Notes,  Receipts,  Orders,  d&c.  By  J. 
Robinson,  Instructer  of  Writing  and  Arithmetic,  Bowdoin  School, 
Boston.  1831.  8vo.  pp.  28. 

We  think  that  Book>Keeping,  at  least  by  single  entry,  should  be  an  indis- 

Knsible  branch  of  common  education.  To  be  die  to  keep  accounts  properly 
s  an  immense  influence  in  promoting  prudence  and  economy  in  the  man- 
agement of  affiiirs.  The  book  before  us  is  a  brief  but  clear  exposition  of  the 
system.  To  use  it,  however,  the  teacher  must  fill  up  the  outline  which  it 
gives  with  many  practical  exercises  and  explanations,  which  he  must  him- 
self contrive. 

Calisthenie  ou  Gymnastique  des  Jeunes  Filles,  &rC.  Paris.  1828. 

We  rejoice  to  find  that  the  subject  of  regular  exercises  for  females  adopted 
like  Gymnastics  to  invigorate  the  frame,  out  assuming  the  softer  name  and 
form  of  Calisthenies  ^or  graceful  efforts  of  strength  as  it  may  be  translated) 
are  beginning  to  receive  the  propter  degree  of  attention.  We  are  gratified 
to  see  a  notice  of  the  above  work  in  the  Journal  of  Health,  one  of  tne  most 
valuable  periodicals  of  our  country,  and  which  we  welcome  as  a  coadjutor 
in  the  great  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged.  We  would  present  the  au- 
thority of  its  editors  as  medical  men  in  urging  upon  parents  and  upon  ladies 
not  engaged  in  domestic  cares,  a  careful  attention  to  this  subject,  as  one  of 
the  best  mean's  of  guarding  against  that  debilitating  disease  which  sweeps 
olTso  many,  and  leave  so  many  more  to  totter  in  feebleness  through  a  liib 
of  anxiety  and  suffering.  We  have  been  endeavoring  for  a  year  past  to 
find  a  translator  for  this  work.  We  have  been  happy  toieam,  mX  a  system 
of  Calisthenie*s  will  speedily  be  published,  derived  from  various  sources, 
and  from  experience  in  instruction,  adapted  to  our  habits  and  manners,  ana 
to  which  all  that  is  deemed  important  in  this  will  now  be  added. 

Bertha's  Visit  to  her  uncle  in  England,  in  two  volumes.  Illus- 
trated and  improved  firom  the  London  edition.  Boston.  12nio. 
pp.648. 

Bertha  is  agirl of  £nglish  descent,  who  spends  her  childhood  in  South  America. 
At  the  a^  or  perhaps  fifteen,  she  is  supposed  to  return  to  En^nd,  where  she 
keeps  a  journal  of  all  which  she  observes  and  learns.  There  b  consequently 
collected  a  vast  amount  of  information  upon  almost  every  subject,  and  it  is  pre- 
sented in  a  very  judkaous  and  interesting  form. 

The  Introductory  Discourses  and  Lectures,  delivered  in  Bos- 
ton, before  the  Convention  of  Teachers,  and  other  fiends  of 
education,  assembled  to  form  the  American  Institute  of  Instruo- 
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tion.     August,  1S30.    Published  under  the  direotioD  of  the  Board 

of  Censors.     Boston.    1831. 

These  lectures,  which  have  lon^  been  expected,  have  at  length  appeared.  We 
hope  to  give  a  more  extended  notice  of  them  in  a  future  number.  The  strong 
interest  which  was  ddi  at  the  occasion  on  which  they  were  delivered,  and  the 
high  reputation  of  the  lectures  will  ensure  the  volume  a  welcome  reception. 

The  Introduction  to  the  Analytical  Reader  ;  consisting  of 
Easy  and  Interesting  Lessons  in  Reading,  in  which  the  pupil  is 
taught  to  distinguish  between  words  that  are  liable  to  be  confound- 
ed, and  those  of  the  same  sound,  but  of  different  orthography  and 
meaning.  To  which  are  added,  a  few  simple  questions  on  the 
Rudiments  of  Granmiar,  by  the  Inductive  Method.  By  S.  Putnam. 
Stereotype  edition.     Boston  and  Dover.   1830.  18mo.  pp.  144. 

The  Analytical  Reader,  containing  lessons  in  simultaneous 
reading  and  defining,  with  spelling  from  the  same.  To  which 
are  added,  questions  and  references  to  an  appendix,  containing 
sketches  of  characters,  persons  and  places  alluded  to  in  the  work. 
By  S.  Putnam.  Stereotype  edition.  Ik>ver,  N.  H.  12mo.  pp.  228. 

Sequel  to  the  Analytical  Reader  ;  in  which  the  original  design 
is  extended,  so  as  to  embrace  an  explanation  of  phrases  and  figu- 
rative language.  By  S.  Putnam.  Second  edition.  Boston  and 
Dover.    1831.   12mo.  pp.  300. 

Putnam's  series  of  reading  books  have  excited  no  little^  interest,  and  have 
acquired  a  considerable  cireulation.  Although  their  publication  is  not  very 
recent,  it  is  desirable  that  a  description  of  them  should  be  on  record  upon  our 

^The  first  in  the  series  consists  of  a  collection  of  extracts,  interestinff  and 
instructive  to  quite  young  childreo.  In  each  lesson  a  number  of  m*jta»  are 
marked,  of  difficult  pronunciation,  which  the  pupils  are  to  pronounce  simulta- 
neously and  distinctly,  before  reading  the  lesson,  and  whenever  a  word  occurs 
which  b  similar  in  soond  to  some  other  won],  but  diflferent  in  orthography  and 
meaning,  the  word  thus  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  it  is  given  in  the  margin,  in  a 
short  sentence,  which  shows  its  second  meaning.  For  example,  the  word  Mud 
occurs  in  one  place,  and  a  star  directs  the  attention  to  the  following  sentence  in 
the  margin ; — *  Sud  is  a  kind  of  iron  refined  by  the  fire,  dkc'  The  practical 
teacher  will  at  once  see  the  advantages  of  such  exercises. 

The  second  volume  in  the  series  presents  the  reading  lesson  upon  one  page, 
and  the  difficult  words  which  it  contains  set  in  a  column  upon  the  oppoote  one, 
where  their  pronunciation  and  their  meaning  is  given.  Questions  relating  to 
the  &cts  stated  or  alloded  to  in  the  article  elected,  or  to  the  connexion  of  its 
parts,  or  inferences  to  be  drawn  fimn  it,  are  interspersed ;  these  the  papil  is  ex- 
pected to  answer.  In  recitinff  the  definitions,  the  teadier  repeats  the  phiMe 
containing  the  word  to  be  defined,  and  the  pupil  repeats  it  again,  substituting 
its  synon^me. 

The  third  volume^  the  Sequel,  b  similar  in  iu  plan,  but  more  elevated  in  its 
character. 

The  object  of  the  whole  system,  b  to  Analyse  the  article  selected  for  the 
reading  IcMon  of  the  day,  to  present  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  every  point  of 
importance  connected  with  it,  —  and  thus  to  break  up  eflTectually  tlie  habit  of 
mechanical  reading,  which  b  ao  common.  So  fitf  as  we  can  judge  Srom  an  ex- 
Mnination  of  the  book,  and  fiom  what  we  know  of  its  soooess  wherever  it  has 
been  used,  we  are  convinced  that  it  acoompli^  these  objecU  very  soooeKfully. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

We  have  received  the  following  communication  firom  a  teacher  of 
the  Van  Rensselaer  School  at  Troy. 

To  THE  Editor. 

I  wu  astonished  to  learn  Arom  Mr  Gallaudet't  remarks  on  Seminaries  for 
Teachers,  that  neither  he  nor  the  Editor  knew  that  a  Seminary  for  Teach- 
ers existed  in  this  country.  It  seems  to  be  known  to  the  Editor,  that  such 
an  institution  exists  in  one  of  the  Cantons  of  Switzland,  and  he  speaks 
highly  of  the  liberality  of  150,000  inhabitants,  who  contribute  ||2,()00  annu- 
al^ K>r  its  support.  But  neither  editor  nor  correspondent  ever  beard  of  an 
institution  of  the  kind,  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  in  the  city  of  Troy, 
New  York,  which  has  been  supportea  almost  seven  years  by  a  single  indi' 
vidttol,  the  Hon.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  at  the  average  annual  expense 
of  more  than  $3000.  There  is,  indeed,  a  consoling  note  to  page  48,  in 
which  the  Editor  says,  '  we  beheve  this  experiment  has  been  tried  to  a 
limited  extent,'  &c. ;  and  we  are  desirous  to  learn  *  the  results,'  &c.  In 
answer,  I  state  that  the  results  have  far  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  its  founder,  or  of  his  immediate  agents,  or  of  the  trustees. 
Five  classes  have  graduated  at  this  school,  and  many  of  the  members  oC 
each  class  are  now  engaged  in  teaching  upon  the  experimental  and  demon- 
strative plan ;  and  in  preparing  other  teachers  for  the  same  duties.  Such 
schools  are  now  in  successful  progress  in  Canada,  Detroit,  in  various  parts 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Ken^ 
tucky.  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  Teachers  educated  here,  are  at  this, 
moment  itinerating  for  the  diffusion  of  the  practical  method  of  instruction 
in  nearly  everv  State  of  the  Union  —  not  by  useless  declamation  in  favor  oT^ 
this  method  or  instruction  ;  but  by  giving  from  thirty  to  forty  experimental 
exercises  in  Chemistry  and  expenmental  philosophy,  and  teachin||r  the 
analysis  of  minerals,  plants,  animals,  &c.,  wherever  they  are  emp&yed. 
Many  of  the  practical  improvements  described  in  the  journals  of  the  few 
last  years  were  the  vnaettuneledged  improvements  exhibited  by  our  itine- 
rating and  permanent  teachers. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  has  not  the  true  character  of  the  Rensselaer 
method  of  instruction  been  better  appreciated  in  the  eastern  parts  of  New 
England.'  I  answer,  the  patron  totally  forbids  any  publication,  other 
than  a  plain  statement  of  ths  simple  facts  necessary  to  be  known,  ana  of  the 
terms  of  admission.  Such  statements  have  been  published ;  but  in  these 
days  of  extravagant  boastings,  simple  truths  are  received  with  much  allow- 
ance for  presumed  overrating. 

Mr  Gallaadet's  remark  applies  to  this  subject  with  considerable  force 
where  he  says  —  *  Information  must  be  gradually  diffused '  —  the  whole 
mass  of  the  community  cannot  at  once  b«  electrified,  as  it  were,  into  one 
deep  and  universal  excitement.  In  addition  to  this,  one  assistant  is  re- 
quired to  every  five  persons  who  are  to  be  thus  prepared  for  experimental 
teachers  of  common  schools ;  consequently  the  progress  of  preparing  teach- 
ers is  expensive  and  slow.  Showing  all  the  necessary  manipulations,  teach- 
ing the  names  and  characters  of  the  subjects  of  Natural  History,  the  method 
which  long  experience  has  taught  for  teaching  by  extemporaneous  lectures, 
essays,  &c.,  giren  by  the  learner,  requires  the  perpetual  presence  and  con- 
stant labour  of  a  teacher,  with  so  small  a  number  that  all  can  stand  around 
the  same  cistern,  furnace,  set  of  specimens,  &c. 
Yours,  Respectfully, 

Ohk  of  the  TsACHvas  or  RxNssELAxa  School. 
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Reply. 

We  are  much  indebted  to  our  correspondent  for  his  commnnicatton,  and 
by  no  means  disposed  to  object  to  its  frankness.     We  shall  not  regret  oar 
mistakes  if  they  call  forth  information  of  this  kind,  which  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  obtain  unless  by  the  kindn«M  of  those  immediately  concerned. 
The  founder  states  that  the  school  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 

of 
;tin£ 

Experimental  Chemistry,  Philosophy,  and  Natural  History  to  Agricultare, 
Domestic  Economy,  the  Arts  and  Manufactures.*  Now  in  the  Editor's 
remarks,  as  well  as  Mr  Gallaudet's,  reference  was  made  to  a  far  humbler 
sphere  of  instruction  than  that  contemplated  in  lectures  on  Chemistry  and 
Philosophy ,  with  the  aid  of  apparatus,  however  simple.  At  the  same  time, 
we  rejoice  in  the  attempt  to  introduce  more  of  the  iauncUdj^  of  C^mjv  into 
our  schools ;  and  we  trust,  that  when  the  improvement  of  the  methods  of 
elementary  instruction  shall  leave  more  time  unoccupied,  these  branches 
will  find  their  place. 

The  seminaries  spoken  of  and  desired,  were  particularly  such  as  would 
prepare  instructers  to  give  the  first  lessons  to  the  it^anty  and  to  Uad  en  the 
child  in  the  most  comnum  and  necessary  branches  of  tnstructum,  by  a  course 
at  once  simple,  natural,  and  eJBfectual,  while  it  should  subserve  the  improve- 
ment of  the  mind  and  the  heart.  That  the  object  of  an  establishment  in 
regard  to  which,  as  our  correspondent  observes,  publicitv  has  been  studi- 
ously avoided,  should  not  be  fully  understood  (it  indeed  it  is  not),  is  not 
surprising.  We  hope,  however,  by  the  aid  or  our  correspondent  and  of 
documents  he  has  been  kind  enoui|rh  to  send  us.  to  give  hereafter  a  correct 
account  of  this  institution,  not  less  interesting  in  its  origin  than  in  its  objects. 

No  one  appreciates  more  highly  than  the  Editor,  the  truly  enlightened 
and  christian  benevolence  which  characterizes  the  founder  of  this  school. 
To  such  a  name,  hb  testimony  can  add  no  honors.  But  the  rareness  of  such 
examples,  and  the  mistaken  economy  which  is  so  generally  prevalent,  still 
leads  nim  to  urge  the  example  of  a  community  comparatively  poor,  upon 
more  able  communities  among  ourselves,  in  which  no  indindmml  is  able 
to  imitate   the  munificence  of  a  Van   Rensselaer.     We  rejoice  in  the 


difficult  than  that  of  lecturincr  on  chemistry  or  philosopny.  In  a  former 
nuinber  we  mentioned  several  of  this  kind  within  our  knowledge,  and  we 
again  earnestly  request  information  respecting  others  which  may  exist. 

In  regard  to  a  remark  concerning  Professor  Pillans,  which  we  have 
omitted,  we  would  state  for  the  information  of  our  correspondent,  that  in 
1825,  the  Editor  witnessed  the  method  described,  in  operation  in  the  Hi^ 
School  in  Edinburgh,  where  it  had  been  introduced  several  years  before, 
during  Professor  Pillans*  rectorship ;  and  that  the  plan  of  employing  the 
members  of  the  seminaries  for  teacners  in  instruction,  as  a  means  ox  acquir- 
injg  their  art  more  perfectly,  has  been  an  essemtiml  feature  in  the  institations 
of^  Europe  with  which  we  have  been  acquainted,  many  of  which  wera 
founded  m  the  last  century.  The  Enrroa. 
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Letter  XVTI. 

Mt  Dear  Friend  —  In  former  letters  I  have  mentioned 
the  general  means  employed  for  the  physical  and  moral  welfare 
of  the  pupils  of  Hofwyl. 

But  it  is  obviously  important  to  imitate  the  unceasing  vigi- 
lance^ as  well  as  the  general  provisions  of  Divine  Providence. 
A  school  is  not  a  machine  which  may  be  wound  up  and  left  to  its 
own  movements.  The  educator  should  watch  over  every  step 
of  his  pupils,  with  constant,  but  often  invisible  care,  in  -order  to 
see  the  effect  of  regulations  and  circumstances  on  their  bodies 
and  their  minds,  to  observe  the  propensities  which  develope  them- 
selves, and  to  restrain  their  action  at  the  moment  that  they  be- 
gin to  endanger  the  purity  or  the  safety  of  the  individual  or  his 
companions.  Where  he  cannot  be  personaUy  present,  guardi- 
ans, approaching  them  in  r.ge,  should  attend  them,  in  all  their 
occupations  and  amusements.  Every  suitable  occasion  should 
be  seized  to  impress  moral  and  religious  principles,  and  to  point 
out  the  inevitable  results  of  good  and  bad  conduct.  Such  les- 
sons will  have  an  influence  when  given  at  the  moment,  and  in 
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view  of  the  act,  which  no  subsequent  deacriptioo,  no  liiBUiqlifl 
illustratioD,  could  possibly  exert. 

In  this  view,  the  pupils  of  HofWyl  are  ooodnnlf  Mamlad 
by  one  of  their  educators,  who  obsenres  and  aids  dnm  m  Aeir 
studies,  who  accompanies,  and  generally  join  diem  m  Aev 
sports  and  recreations,  and  lodges  in  their  beddMuidMr,  to 
watch  over  their  conduct  and  provide  for  tbeir  wvti  at  nUhC 
He  does  not  retire  until  all  have  sunk  into  repose.  He  nses 
first  in  the  morning ;  and  does  not  leave  die  wMmin^r  ag^  al 
have  descended  to  their  occupations. 

By  this  constant  course  of  watchfiiloeflB  and  fiuniSar  infter- 
course,  the  educator  has  the  opportunity,  not  onfy  of  levniDg  dw 
character  of  his  pupils,  but  of  inspiring  them  widi 
and  affection  for  dieir  guardians,  which  are  tiegrmHu 
of  government  and  discipline  in  the  tiulJhilmtt  sjf  FIJkmbag. 

These  feelings  are  not  to  be  produced  fagr  fibe  iDdi4gencey 
and  much  less,  by  passing  over  faults  mmolioed.  The  senm  of 
right  in  a  child,  is  more  acute  than  we  are  dhposftd  to  imai^ 
ine,  although  he  may  not  always  be  in  pQasesmHi  of  bngoage 
to  express  it.  But  he  quickly  perceives  a  demdon  from 
consistency,  and  loses  that  respect  which  isdiB  only  sore  ^ 


dation  of  personal  attachment.     On  the  contaiy,  a  wcH  ap- 


plied punishment,  wiU  often  do  more  to  gain  di0 
child,  than  the  most  lavish  fondness. 

The  ebullitions  of  childish  impatience  aid 
therefore  be  endured,  in  the  child,  as  wA  os  ihe 
assuming  severity  of  manner,  or  exertii^  aadiQtitjr,  or 
punishment.     Above  all,  they  should  never  be  loteiyed  os  per- 
sonal insults  or  injuries ;  and  the  child  dmidd 


that  his  educator  is  influenced  in  his  discipline,  by  Ae  same  nsn- 
sions  he  himself  feels.  On  the  contrary,  he  sboold  be  led  to 
see  that  he  cannot  affect  him  by  such  treatment;  dist  sfl  Us 
petulance  rather  excites  pity  than  anger,  and  thus  gifos  him  no 
occasion  to  deem  himself  of  importance. 

Reproof  at  the  moment  is  often  useless.  It  is  nsosDy  belter 
to  wait  until  passion  is  subsiding,  and  the  reaction  of  reason  and 
better  feelings  begin.  Mild  representations  and  fiiendly  ex* 
postulation  are  then  to  be  applied  in  place  of  audmity  and 
punishments.  They  are  far  more  efl^ctual,  because  diej  reach 
the  source  of  the  c^-il,  instead  of  cutting  off  die  streams. 
The  child,  for  example,  whose  insolence  has  its  or%in  in  cani- 
ty or  pride,  is  not  likely  to  be  reformed  by  punishing  the 
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numerous  petty  ofiences  to  which  they  give  rise.  But  in  di- 
recting his  attention  and  our  eflbrts  to  the  false  state  of  feeling 
which  gives  birdi  to  them,  we  shall  be  much  more  successful  in 
convincing  him  of  his  fault  and  in  leading  to  its  correction. 

In  this  method  of  discipline,  the  teacher,  instead  of  repuls- 
ing the  pupil,  attracts  him  and  gains  his  confidence.  He  leads 
him  to  disclose  his  feelings,  and  thus  to  lay  himself  open  to 
the  observation  and  correction  of  him  whom  he  learns  to  re- 
gard as  a  firiendly  adviser,  and  not  an  arbitrary  roaster.  In  the 
words  of  Fellenberg,  ^  The  educator  should  be  like  the  Saviour,  ) 
the  child's  best  friend,  and  not  his  tyrant.'  / 

Patience  and  perseverance  are  indbpensable  to  secure  suc- 
cess in  this  mode  of  education;  and  the  educator  must  be 
master  of  himsdf,  if  he  means  to  influence  his  pupils.  One  of 
the  educators  of  Hofwyl  observed  to  me,  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion, how  far  such  mild  measures  should  be  carried  before 
resorting  to  severe  ones,  ^In  all  which  relates  to  puerile  faults^ 
mild  meansj  are  the  only  effectual  means.  If  the  pupil  re- 
peats a  fault  of  this  kind  twenQr  times,  let  the  preceptor 
remind  him  of  it  with  perfect  calmness,  and  assure  him,  with 
the  same  aspect,  that  his  reproof  shall  be  repeated  twen^ 
times  more,  if  necessary.  This  perpetual  repetition  becomes 
more  painful  to  the  pup'd,  than  a  momentary  punishment.  He 
becomes  weary  of  his  lauh,  and  I  have  succeeded  in  this  mode 
when  other  measures  have  entirely  failed.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  pain  which  is  inflicted  either  by  corporal  punishment  or  by 
those  shocks  to  the  feelings  produced  by  severity  of  manner, 
agitates  the  offender  so  much,  that  his  reason  no  longer  acts 
calmly.  The  efhct  passes  speedQy  by ;  and  in  its  place  we 
often  find  the  reaction  of  wounded  pride  or  disappointed  appe- 
tite, exciting  only  anger  at  the  executioner,  instesid  of  penitence 
for  the  fault.' 

In  short,  the  educator  should  idways  possess  and  cherish  the 
genuine  parental  spirit  towards  his  pupils.  It  should  be  inter- 
woven with  all  his  instructions,  with  all  his  requisitions,  with  all 
his  treatment.  This  spirit  the  pupils  will  not  fail  to  discover ; 
and  it  will  dmost  invariably  awaken  a  corresponding  filial 
regard  on  their  part 

He  should  exhibit  this  spirit  by  seizing  every  opportunity, 
and  employing  every  means  m  hb  power,  not  only  to  render  bis 
pupils  wiser  and  better,  and  thus  happier,  but  also  to  promote 
their  innocent  enjoyment.     Such  exhibitions  of  it  are  given  at 
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Hofwyl  in  the  atlentioQ  paid  to  provide  for  their  amusement,  in 
their,  gardens,  workshops,  and  play  ground  —  in  the  concerts 
and  occasional  festivals — and  in  tlieir  annual  journeys. 

The  educator  is  always  the  spectator  and  often  the  sharer 
of  the  sports  of  the  pupils.  lie  endeavors  to  avoid  that 
austerity  which  keeps  them  at  a  distance,  and  render  confi- 
dence impossible,  without  descending  to  that  familiarity  which 
might  impair  the  respect  which  is  their  due.  It  is  indeed  diffi- 
cult to  maintam  this  proper  medium ;  but  its  importance  is  too 
generally  acknowledged  to  require  any  illustration. 

But  care  must  be  taken  never  to  treat  the  chQd  as  a  playthmg, 
by  ihsx  fondlings  which  is  toa  often  considered  the  evidence  of 
affection,  and  thus  reduce  him  to  tlie  level  of  a  favorite  animaL 
The  parent  or  guardian  must  assume  the  infatUUe  character^ 
and  be  the  companion  of  the  sports  of  his  children.  If  he  finds 
himself  incapable,  like  Henry  of  France,  of  becoming  the 
horse  of  his  child,  if  occasion  requires,  he  wiU  fulfil  his  task 
but  imperfectly. 

The  educators  of  Hofwyl  deem  it  of  no  small  importance 
not  only  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  irritation  and  impatiencej 
but  to  maintain  a  uniform  cheerfulness  of  demeanor  with  their 
pupils  in  governing,  as  well  as  in  instructing.  (Commands  giv- 
en with  cheerfubess,  are  usuaUy  obeyed  with  alacrity\  when 
perhaps  the  same  directions,  announced  with  a  gloomy  and 
severe  manner,  would  excite  discontent,  and  rouse  the  disposi- 
tion to  resistance.  They  endeavor  by  this,  and  other  means, 
to  maintain  a  spirit  of  hope  and  cheerfulness  in  the  pupik 
themselves.  It  renders  labour  more  easy  and  more  successful ; 
andprivations  and  inconveniences  more  tolerable. 

They  also  endeavor  to  gain  their  confidence^  by  listening  to 
their  requests  and  their  complaints  with  patience,  in  the  full 
conviction,  that  the  views  of  a  child,  must  of  course  be  often  tm- 
perfect  and  unreasonable.  They  have  then  the  opportunity  of 
correcting  them,  and  of  aiding  diem  to  judge  more  rationally 
on  another  occasion.  At  the  same  time,  they  learn  the  means 
of  access  to  their  hearts ;  and  may  hope  to  be  informed 
without  reserve  of  the  progress  and  state  of  their  feelmgs  at 
aU  times ;  advantages  which  would  be  entirely  lost,  if  they 
attempted  to  suppress  authoritively,  and  abruptly,  these  exhibi- 
tions of  tlieir  feelings,  on  account  of  the  little  marks  of  petu- 
lance or  impatience  which  may  attend  them. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  many  occasions  when  the  nature 
of  the  subject  is  such,  that  explanations  would  only  perplex  the 
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pupil — when  it  is  impracticable,  or  unsuitable  to  give  him  the 
reasons  for  their  directions — when  it  is  necessary  to  require  and 
enforce  immediate  obedience.  Here  they  must  imitate  the  occa- 
sional course  of  Divine  Providence,  in  peremptory  orders^ground" 
ed  on  their  superior  knowledge^  and  enforced  by  their  authority 
and  superior  power;  and  thus  teach  the  pupil  the  (^u^y,  and 
form  tlie  habit  of  exercising  implicit  confidence,  in  those  under 
whose  care  he  is  placed,  and  unconditional  obedience  to  their 
commands,  when  they  are  absolute,  even  when  he  cannot  see 
the  reason.  There  are  moments  in  the  course  of  education, 
and  even  of  life,  when  the  delay  which  reasoning  demands, 
would  expose  us  to  the  danger  which  it  is  intended  to  avert; 
and  where  we  must  learn  to  yield  to  authority,  without  a  ques- 
tion. It  is  not  to  be  doubted  as  a  single  example  that  the 
diihculty  of  submitting  in  this  manner,  implicitly  to  the  direction 
of  a  skilful  person,  indisease  or  in  a  moment  of  danger,  has 
caused  the  loss  of  many  a  life  and  Kmb,  and  that  this  has  often 
arisen  from  the  defects  of  early  education. 

It  is  not  less  important  in  modifying  the  character,  to  engage 
the  pupQ  himself  in  the  task.  Force  —  compulsion  —  reach 
only  the  exterior.  The  heart — the  character  —  remains  un- 
changed. The  disposition  suppressed  by  such  means,  only 
waits  a  favorable  opportunity  to  develope  itself  anew.  Coer- 
cion, can,  with  propriety,  only  be  employed  to  restram  open 
violence  or  obstinate  resistance  to  public  order;  or  in  cases 
where  the  resolution  of  the  pupil  .is  so  enfeebled  by  habit,  or 
the  strength  of  a  propensity,  that  he  requires  exterior  aid.  Even 
in  the  worst  cases  he  should,  if  possible,  be  made  to  feel  the 
wartt  of  it,  and  accept  it  as  a  kindness,  instead  of  revolting 
against  it  as  an  act  of  authority.  It  has  more  than  once  occur- 
red at  Hofwyl,  that  pupils  in  these  circumstances,  yrom  the  habit 
of  being  treated  with  mildness,  and  from  feeling  confidence  tit- 
siead  of  fear  of  their  educators,  have  been  led  to  solicit  the  aid 
or  discipline  of  which  they  felt  the  need,  or  whose  good  eflfects 
they  had  seen  in  the  case  of  others. 

But  m  general,  the  pupU  is  taught  and  required  to  govern 
himself —  to  exercise  one  sentiment  in  correcting  another.  He 
is  made  to  feel  a  responsibility  for  himself,  and  to  regard  his 
educator  only  as  a  mentor,  whose  duty  it  is  to  warn  him  of  his 
faults,  and  his  dangers,  but  who  imposes  no  arbitrary  restraints, 
and  exerts  no  despotic  power  which  can  interfere  with  his 
rational  liberty. 
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Art.  U  —  Jacotot's  Ststem  op  Instruction. 

Mt  Dear  Friend-— I  have  described  to  you  the  great 
principles  of  Jacotot's  system  of  irUeUectiuU  emandpationy  as 
he  terms  it,  which  he  claims  to  be  of  universal  application,  and 
sufficient  to  render  every  man  capable  of  bemg  a  self-educator. 
Among  the  various  new  modes  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
language^  which  the  present  age  of  improvement  furnishes,  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  you  to  have  an  outline  of  his.  The 
following  are  the  leading  principles  on  which  it  is  founded. 

Language  is  a  matter  of  convention^  of  authority y  and  not 
of  reason. 

A  thorough  acquamtance  with  any  particular  language,  is 
therefore  to  be  formed  only  by  the  study  of  the  best  authors  in 
that  language. 

The  grammar  of  a  language  is  only  the  general  statements 
of  facts,  of  the  actual  state  of  the  language  as  found  in  its  stand- 
ard writers.  So  that  the  pupils  of  Jacotot  are  directed  first  to 
learn  the  facts^  and  afterwards  to  verify  the  rules  or  observa- 
tions of  the  grammarians  by  their  own  knowledge. 

Become  master  of  a  few  pagesj  and  you  will  have  all  the 
sounds  of  the  language. 

Become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  one  standard  work^  by 
oral  or  written  translation,  and  you  will  have  aU  the  important 
constructions  of  the  language,  and  of  a  large  proportion  of  its 
words,  so  that  you  can  read  other  authors  with  ease. 

Conmiit  a  sufficient  portion  of  this  to  memory,  and  you  have 
a  perpetual  authority  to  which  you  can  refer. 

Classify  the  facts  and  you  will  have  a  grammar.  Examine 
all  the  ideas  of  a  classical  work  like  Telemachus,  in  French, 
their  bearing  and  connexions,  and  you  will  find  it  a  guide  to  a 
vast  extent  of  knowledge. 

His  general  maxim  is.  Learn  one  book  in  the  language 
thoroughly y  refer  aU  the  rest  to  it  by  your  own  rtflectiony  and 
ascertain  the  correctness  of  others  by  what  you  know  vourself 

Learn  by  hearty  for  instance,  the  first  six  books  of  Tehmaquey 
and  repeat  it  incessantly.  Refer  everything  else  to  this^  and 
you  wm  certainly  learn  the  language. 

The  pupil  must  learn  every  day  a  sentence,  a  paragraph,  or 
a  page,  according  to  the  strength  of  his  memory ;  and  he  must 
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never  fail  to  repeat  all  that  he  has  previously  leaniedy  from  the 
iSrst  word  of  the  book.  The  general  repetition  of  the  six 
books,  after  they  are  learned,  must  take  place  at  least  twice  a 
week.  He  need  not  commit  to  memory  the  remaining  eighteen ; 
but  he  must  read  every  day  some  pages  of  them,  with  a  de- 
gree of  attention  sufficient  to  enable  bun  to  relate  what  they 
c<Mitain. 

In  defence  of  a  plan  so  much  at  variance  with  the  views  both 
of  the  old  and  new  school  of  education,  Jacotot  adduces  one  of 
his  favorite  maxims  —  *  Before  we  can  comprehend^  we  must 
apprehend ' — We  must  first  leam^  and  then  understand.  Ideas 
must  be  fully  and  clearly  presented  to  the  mind  by  the  memo- 
ry, before  they  can  be  compared.  We  owe  all  our  knowledge 
to  memory;  for  without  this  faculty,  the  moment  we  close  our 
eyes  on  external  nature,  the  mind  would  be  a  perfect  blank. 
We  do  not  learn  facts  by  intuition ;  nor  do  we  arrive  at  general 
notions,  except  from  facts.  Perception  supplies  us  with  these, 
and  memory  retains  them  for  the  use  of  the  mind.  We  must 
not  forget  to  follow  Nature's  plan,  with  respect  to  those  things 
which  we  find  it  necessary  to  commit  to  its  custody. 

JSTo  ideas  can  long  be  retained  in  the  memory j  which  are  not 
^leeply  impressed  by  rq^etition.  Were  it  not  for  constant  repe- 
tition, we  might  even  forget  our  own  names,  as  we  frequently 
do  those  of  strangers.  This  exercise  has  been  hitherto  far  too 
much  neglected  in  education,  though  even  the  greatest  men,  — 
and,  in  fact,  all  who  have  attained  to  true  and  solid  learning, — 
have  invariably  availed  themselves  of  its  powerful  aid.  Per- 
manent retention  can,  in  fact,  be  ensured  by  no  other  process. 
Repetition,  therefore,  is  considered  of  vital  importance  in  the 
system  of  Jacotot ;  not  a  mere  repetition  of  the  lesson  of  the 
preceding  day,  or  even  week,  as  is  the  case  in  some  schoolSf 
but  of  everything  previously  committed  to  memory.  Nothing  * 
is  omitted.  It  follows  from  this,  that  the  facts  learned  and 
comprehended,  are  seen  by  the  mind,  not  merely  as  detached, 
insulated  points,  but  in  all  the  varieties  of  analogy,  succession, 
and  consequence. 

This  practice,  however  tedious  and  mechanical  it  may  ap- 
pear, is  not  without  high  authority.  In  conformity  with  the 
above  assertions,  it  is  stated  that  Porson,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Greek  scholars  in  England,  ascribed  his  wonderful 
facility  in  reference,  to  the  practice  of  repeating  the  same  Greek 
verses  a  great  many  times.    Vauquelin,  the  celebrated  French 
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chemist,  while  an  apothecary's  clerk,  resolved  on  leamii^ 
Latin.  He  began  with  committing  several  books  of  the  £neid 
to  memory,  and  by  this  method,  we  are  assured,  attained  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  language.  If  any  reliance  could 
be  placed  on  the  certificates  of  gentlemen  who  have  visited  the 
schools  conducted  on  this  plan,  or  on  the  specimens  and  state- 
ments which  I  myself  received,  this  method  has  been  attended 
with  signal  success  wherever  the  suitable  degree  of  dShrt  and 
perseverance  exists. 

I  ought  not  to  conceal,  that  it  is  charged  by  some  with  the 
tendency  to  make  young  pupils  mechanical  in  their  acquisi- 
tions, which  indeed  it  would  appear  to  have  at  first  sight.  It 
is  but  justice  to  say,  however,  that  I  could  discover  nothing  of 
this  kind  in  my  short  visit  to  Louvain ;  and  that  the  greatest  care 
is  taken  to  obviate  this  tendency  by  the  subsequent  exercises, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  sketch. 

The  master  who  pursues  this  method  of  the  Universal  In- 
struciionj  tells  his  pupils  nothing.  He  explains  nothing,  insists 
upon  nothing,  affirms  nothing.  The  pupil  is  taught  to  see 
everytliing  himself,  and  to  make  his  own  reflections,  not  to  re- 
ceive those  made  by  others. 

In  pursuance  of  this  method,  the  pupil  b  directed  to  read 
the  two  first  paragraphs  of  the  first  book.  He  is  told  to  pay 
the  utmost  possible  attention  to  them ;  and  the  teacher  then 
puts  questions  to  him  on  every  word  and  phrase,  on  each  par- 
agraph, and  on  the  two  together.  To  illustrate  this,  take  the 
first  sentence  in  Telemachus. 

*  The  grief  of  Calypso  for  the  departure  of  Ulysses,  would 
admit  of  no  comfort.' 

The  teacher  asks  —  Who  was  gone?  The  pupil  answers  — 
Ulysses.  Who  was  grieved  ?  —  Cal)rpso.  What  was  the  cause 
*  of  Caljrpso's  grief?  —  The  departure  of  Ulysses.  Did  Calypso 
love  Ulysses? — Yes.  How  do  you  know  that?  —  Because 
her  grief  for  his  departure  would  admit  of  no  comfort.  Waa 
she  slightly  grieved,  or  very  much?  —  Very  much.  What  do 
we  call  that  grief  which  admits  of  no  comfort  ?  —  Inconsolable. 

Thus  the  interrogation  must  be  continued,  throughout  the 
whole  six  books,  until  the  entire  scene,  the  actors,  the  action 
performed,  the  cause  and  object  of  the  action,  tlie  modifying 
circumstances,  &£c.,  are  aU  distincdy  in  view.  This  mode  puts 
the  pupil  in  full  possession  of  every  idea  that  is  brought  bedxe 
him,  and,  as  he  finds  himself  able  to  answer  every  ques- 
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tion,  he  gains  confidence  as  he  advances,  and  perceives  everjr 
difficulty  vanish  before  him.  In  the  opinion  of  Jacotot  nine 
tenths  of  the  actual  waste  of  time  in  the  common  method,  arises 
(ran  the  pupils  obtaining  an  indistinct  perception  of  many  things, 
which  lie  in  the  mind  in  a  disjomted  and  disorderly  state,  be* 
cause  the  mutual  bond  of  connexion  is  hidden  in  the  obscuriQr 
which  veils  them.  Especial  care  must,  however,  be  taken, 
that  no  questions  be  asked,  the  answers  to  which  are  not  to  be 
obtained  from  the  book  that  the  pupil  knows. 

A  very  interesting  exercise  consists  in  the  pupiPs  defining 
words  by  the  comparison  of  passages  solely  derived  from  his 
model  book.  Thus,  suppose  he  were  asked  — ^What  is  the  meaning 
of  the  word  Spring  f  He  answers — *  Spring  is  that  season 
in  which  "  fragrant  flowers  begin  to  bloom,*'  "  The  verdure  to 
rise  under  the  feet,"  "  The  birds  to  sing," '  fcc. 

As  the  pupil  advances,  he  is  exercised  in  generalising,  that 
is,  speaking  of  a  particular  fact,  in  a  manner  applicable  to  aU 
facts  of  the  same  nature.  What  do  you  perceive  in  the  whole 
of  this  paragraph  ?  —  Grief.  What  is  grief?  —  The  following 
is  the  reply  of  a  child  who  had  just  commenced  the  study  of 
his  own  language.  '  Grief  is  a  passion  of  which  we  become 
sensible  after  die  loss  of  any  one  dear  to  us.  The  person 
who  experiences  grief  seeks  solitude,  ceases  to  take  delight  in 
the  most  agreeable  places,  and  repulses  the  attentions  of  those 
who  would  willingly  administer  solace.*  Why  do  you  say  so  ? 
Because,  efter  the  departure  of  Ulysses^  the  grief  of  Calypso 
would  admit  of  no  contort ;  she  often  walked  alone  on  the 
flcwery  turf;  she  ceased  to  take  delight  in  her  beautiful  Lie; 
she  noticed  not  the  floioery  turf;  she  thought  of  nothing  but 
Ulysses  ;  her  attendant  nymphs  dared  not  to  address  her. 

The  composition  of  the  pupil,  as  in  the  above  definition,  is 
generally  submitted  to  three  distinct  readings.  After  the  first, 
during  which  the  pupil  is  made  to  pav  great  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  reads,  it  is  exammed  as  a  whole.  After 
the  second,  the  pupil  gives  an  account  of  the  facts  upon  which 
he  has  written.  And,  after  the  third,  particular  attention  is 
paid  to  individual  words,  and  to  improprieties  of  diction,  if  they 
occur. 

Every  expression  not  authorized  by  his  model,  even  though 
perfectly  correct,  is  inadmissible.  This  restriction  ensures 
propriety  of  language^  for  he  is  obliged  to  seek  his  phraseolo- 
gy from  passages  vmich  he  well  understands,  and  the  ideas 
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Reply. 

We  are  much  indebted  to  our  correspondent  for  hii  communication,  and 
by  no  means  disposed  to  object  to  its  firankness.  We  shall  not  regret  our 
mistakes  if  they  call  forth  information  of  this  kind,  which  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  obtain  unless  by  the  kindness  of  those  immediately  concerned. 

The  founder  states  that  the  school  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing instruction  '  in  the  application  of  science  to  the  common  purposes^  of 
life  J*  —  and  that  his  principal  object  was  *  to  qualify  teachers  for  instructing^ 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers  and  mechanics,  in  the  application  of 
Experimental  Chemistry,  Philosophy,  and  Natural  History  to  Agriculture, 
Domestic  Economy,  the  Arts  and  Manufactures.*  Now  in  the  Editor's 
remarks,  as  well  as  Mr  Gallaudet's,  reference  was  made  to  a  far  humbler 
sphere  of  instruction  than  that  contemplated  in  lectures  on  Chemistry  and 
Philosophy,  with  the  aid  of  apparatus,  however  simple.  At  the  same  time, 
we  rejoice  in  the  attempt  to  introduce  more  of  the  knovDUdge  of  things  into 
our  schools ;  and  we  trust,  that  when  tlie  improvement  of  the  methods  of 
elementary  instruction  shall  leave  more  time  unoccupied,  these  branches 
will  find  their  place. 

The  seminaries  spoken  of  and  desired,  were  particularly  such  as  would 
prepare  instructers  to  give  the  first  lessons  to  the  iid'anty  and  to  lead  an  the 
child  in  the  most  common  and  necessary  branches  of  instruction^  by  a  course 
at  once  simple,  natural,  and  effectual,  while  it  should  subserve  the  improve- 
ment of  the  mind  and  the  heart.  That  the  object  of  an  establishment  in 
regard  to  which,  as  our  correspondent  observes,  publicity  has  been  studi- 
ously avoided,  should  not  be  fully  understood  (if^  indeed  it  is  not),  is  not 
surprising.  We  hope,  however,  by  the  aid  of  our  correspondent  and  of 
documents  he  has  been  kind  enough  to  send  us.  to  give  hereafter  a  correct 
account  of  this  institution,  not  less  interesting  in  its  orinn  than  in  its  objects. 

No  one  appreciates  more  highly  than  the  Editor,  tne  truly  enlightened 
and  christian  benevolence  which  characterixes  the  founder  of  this  school. 
To  such  a  name,  his  testimony  can  add  no  honors.  But  the  rareness  of  such 
examples,  and  the  mistaken  economy  which  is  so  generally  prevalent,  still 
leads  him  to  urge  the  example  of  a  community  comparatively  poor,  upon 
more  able  communities  among  ourselves,  in  which  no  individual  is  able 
to  imitate  the  munificence  of  a  Van  Rensselaer.  We  rejoice  in  the 
success  of  this  institution ;  but  we  still  urge  that  we  need  many  more, 
devoted  to  the  preparation  of  elementary  teachers  of  the  common  (randies^ 
whose  task  we  will  venture  to  assert,  nrom  personal  experience,  is  more 
difficult  than  that  of  lecturing  on  chemistry  or  philosophy.  In  a  former 
number  we  mentioned  several  of  this  kind  within  our  knowledge,  and  we 
•gain  earnestly  request  information  respecting  others  which  may  exist. 

In  regard  to  a  remark  concerning  Professor  Pillans,  which  we  have 
omitted,  we  would  state  for  the  information  of  our  correspondent,  that  in 
1825,  the  Editor  witnessed  the  method  described,  in  operation  in  the  High 
^hool  in  Edinburgh,  where  it  had  been  introduced  several  years  before, 
during  Professor  PiUans'  rectorship ;  and  that  the  plan  of  employing  the 
memMrs  of  the  seminaries  for  teacners  in  instruction,  as  a  means  of  ac^uir- 
injg  their  art  more  perfecUy,  has  been  an  essential  feature  in  the  institutions 
of^Europe  with  which  we  have  been  acquainted,  many  of  which  were 
founded  in  the  last  century.  The  Editor. 
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Letter  XVII. 

Mt  Dear  Friend  —  In  former  letters  I  have  mentioned 
the  general  means  employed  for  the  physical  and  moral  welfare 
of  the  pupils  of  Hofwyl. 

But  it  is  obviously  important  to  imitate  the  unceasing  vigi- 
lance^ as  well  as  the  general  provisions  of  Divine  Providence. 
A  school  is  not  a  machine  which  may  be  wound  up  and  left  to  its 
own  movements.  The  educator  should  watch  over  every  step 
of  his  pupils,  with  constant,  but  often  invisible  care,  in  order  to 
see  the  effect  of  regulations  and  circumstances  on  their  bodies 
and  their  minds,  to  observe  the  propensities  which  develope  them- 
selves, and  to  restrain  their  action  at  tlie  moment  that  they  be- 
gin to  endanger  the  purity  or  the  safety  of  the  individual  or  his 
companions.  Where  he  cannot  be  personaUy  present,  guardi- 
ans, approaching  them  in  r.ge,  should  attend  them,  in  all  their 
occupations  and  amusements.  Every  suitable  occasion  should 
be  seized  to  impress  moral  and  religious  principles,  and  to  point 
out  the  inevitable  results  of  good  and  bad  conduct.  Such  les- 
sons will  have  an  influence  when  given  at  the  moment,  and  in 
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view  of  the  act,  which  no  subsequent  description,  no  theoretical 
illustration,  could  possibly  exert. 

In  this  view,  the  pupUs  of  Hofwyl  are  continually  attended 
by  one  of  their  educators,  who  observes  and  aids  them  in  their 
studies,  who  accompanies,  and  generally  joins  them  in  their 
sports  and  recreations,  and  lodges  in  their  bedchamber,  to 
watch  over  their  conduct  and  provide  for  their  wants  at  night. 
He  does  not  retire  until  all  have  sunk  into  repose.  He  rises 
first  in  the  morning ;  and  does  not  leave  the  chamber  until  all 
have  descended  to  their  occupations. 

By  this  constant  course  of  watchfulness  and  familiar  inter- 
course, the  educator  has  the  opportunity,  not  only  of  learning  the 
character  of  his  pupils,  but  of  inspiring  them  with  confidence 
and  affection  for  their  guardians,  which  are  the  great  instruments 
of  government  and  discipline  in  the  institutions  ef  Fellenberg. 

These  feelings  are  not  to  be  produced  by  false  indulgence, 
and  much  less,  by  passing  over  faults  unnoticed.  The  sense  of 
right  in  a  child,  is  more  acute  than  we  are  disposed  to  imag- 
ine, although  he  may  not  always  be  in  possession  of  language 
to  express  it.  But  he  quickly  perceives  a  deviation  from 
consistency,  and  loses  that  respect  which  b  the  only  sure  foun- 
dation of  personal  attachment.  On  the  contrary,  a  well  ap- 
plied punishment,  will  often  do  more  to  gain  the  a£^tions  of  a 
child,  than  the  most  lavish  fondness. 

The  ebullitions  of  childish  impatience  and  passion  should 
therefore  be  endured,  in  the  child,  as  w^  as  the  infant,  without 
assuming  severity  of  manner,  or  exerting  authority,  or  inflicting 
punishment.  Above  all,  they  should  never  be  received  as  per- 
sonal insults  or  injuries ;  and  the  child  should  never  imagine 
that  his  educator  is  influenced  in  his  discipline,  by  the  same  pas- 
sions he  himself  feels.  On  the  contrary,  he  should  be  led  to 
see  that  he  cannot  aflfect  him  by  such  treatment ;  that  all  his 
petulance  rather  excites  pity  than  anger,  and  thus  gives  him  no 
occasion  to  deem  himself  of  importance. 

Reproof  at  the  moment  is  often  useless.  It  is  usually  better 
to  wait  until  passion  is  subsiding,  and  the  reaction  of  reason  and 
better  feelings  begin.  Mild  representations  and  friendly  ex- 
postulation are  then  to  be  applied  in  place  of  authorit|r  and 
punishments.  .  They  are  far  more  eflfectual,  because  they  reach 
the  source  of  the  evil,  instead  of  cutting  oflT  the  streams. 
The  child,  for  example,  whose  insolence  has  its  origin  in  vani- 
ty or  pride,  is  not  likely  to  be  reformed  by  punishing  the 
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numerous  petty  offences  to  which  they  give  rise.  But  m  di- 
recting his  attention  and  our  effi>rts  to  the  fabe  state  of  feeling 
which  gives  birth  to  them,  we  shall  be  much  more  successful  in 
convincing  him  of  his  fault  and  in  leading  to  its  correction. 

In  this  method  of  discipline,  the  teacher,  instead  of  repuls- 
ing the  pupil,  attracts  him  and  gains  his  confidence.  He  leads 
him  to  disclose  bis  feelings,  and  thus  to  lay  himself  open  to 
the  observation  and  correction  of  him  whom  he  learns  to  re- 
gard as  a  firiendly  adviser,  and  not  an  arbitrary  roaster.  In  the 
words  of  Fellenberg,  '  The  educator  should  be  like  the  Saviour,  ) 
the  child's  best  firiend,  and  not  his  tyrant/  / 

Patience  and  perseverance  are  indispensable  to  secure  suc- 
cess in  this  mode  of  education;  and  the  educator  must  he 
master  of  himself]  if  he  means  to  influence  his  pupils.  One  of 
the  educators  oi  Hofwyl  observed  to  me,  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion, how  far  such  mild  measures  should  be  carried  before 
resorting  to  severe  ones,  ^In  all  which  relates  to  puerile  faults^ 
mild  meansj  are  the  only  effectual  means.  If  the  pupil  re- 
peats a  fault  of  this  kind  twenty  times,  let  the  preceptor 
remind  him  of  it  with  perfect  calmness,  and  assure  him,  with 
the  same  aspect,  that  his  reproof  shall  be  repeated  twenty 
times  more,  if  necessary.  This  perpetual  repetition  becomes 
more  painful  to  the  pupil,  than  a  momentary  punishment.  He 
becomes  weary  of  his  fault,  and  I  have  succeeded  in  this  mode 
when  other  measures  have  entirely  failed.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  pain  which  is  inflicted  either  by  corporal  punishment  or  by 
those  shocks  to  the  feelings  produced  by  severity  of  manner, 
agitates  the  ofiender  so  much,  that  his  reason  no  longer  acts 
calmly.  The  eflfect  passes  speedQy  by ;  and  in  its  place  we 
often  find  the  reaction  of  wounded  pride  or  disappointed  appe- 
tite, exciting  only  anger  at  the  executioner,  instead  of  penitence 
for  the  fault.' 

In  short,  the  educator  should  always  possess  and  cherish  the 
genuine  parental  spirit  towards  his  pupils.  It  should  be  inter- 
woven with  all  his  instructions,  with  all  his  requisitions,  with  all 
his  treatment.  This  spirit  the  pupils  will  not  fail  to  discover ; 
and  it  will  almost  invariably  awaken  a  corresponding  filial 
regard  on  their  part 

He  should  exhibit  this  spirit  by  seizing  every  opportuniQr, 
and  employing  every  means  m  his  power,  not  only  to  render  his 
pupik  wiser  and  better,  and  thus  happier,  but  also  to  promote 
their  innocent  enjoyment.     Such  exhibitions  of  it  are  given  at 
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Hofwyl  in  the  attention  paid  to  provide  for  their  amusement,  in 
their,  gardens,  workshops,  and  play  ground  —  in  the  concerts 
and  occasional  festivals — and  in  their  annual  journeys. 

The  educator  is  always  the  spectator  and  often  the  sharer 
of  the  sports  of  the  pupils.  He  endeavors  to  avoid  that 
austerity  which  keeps  them  at  a  distance,  and  rendeifs  confi- 
dence impossible,  without  descending  to  that  familiarity  which 
might  impair  the  respect  which  is  their  due.  It  is  indeed  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  this  proper  medium ;  but  its  importance  is  too 
generally  acknowledged  to  require  any  illustration. 

But  care  must  be  taken  never  to  treat  the  child  as  a  plaything, 
by  that/onctttng",  which  is  too  often  considered  the  evidence  of 
affection,  and  thus  reduce  him  to  tlie  level  of  a  favorite  animal. 
The  parent  or  guardian  must  assume  the  infantile  charactery 
and  be  the  companion  of  the  sports  of  his  ctuldren.  If  he  finds 
himself  incapable,  like  Henry  of  France,  of  becoming  the 
horse  of  his  child,  if  occasion  requires,  he  will  fulfil  his  task 
but  imperfectly. 

The  educators  of  Hofwyl  deem  it  of  no  small  importance 
not  only  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  irritation  and  impatience^ 
but  to  maintain  a  uniform  cheerfulness  of  demeanor  with  their 
pupils  in  governing,  as  well  as  in  instructing.  (Commands  giv- 
en with  cheerfubiess,  are  usually  obeyed  with  alacri^"^  when 
perhaps  the  same  directions,  announced  with  a  gloomy  and 
severe  manner,  would  excite  disccmtent,  and  rouse  the  disposi- 
tion to  resistance.  They  endeavor  by  this,  and  other  means, 
to  maintain  a  spirit  of  hope  and  cheerfulness  in  the  pupils 
themselves.  It  renders  labour  more  easy  and  more  successful ; 
and  privations  and  inconveniences  more  tolerable. 

They  also  endeavor  to  gain  their  confidence^  by  listening  to 
their  requests  and  their  complaints  unth  patience^  in  the  fuU 
conviction,  that  the  views  of  a  child,  must  of  course  be  often  un- 
perfect  and  unreasonable.  They  have  then  the  opportunity  of 
correcting  them,  and  of  aiding  them  to  judge  more  rationally 
oa  another  occasion.  At  the  same  time,  they  learn  the  means 
of  access  to  their  hearts ;  and  may  hope  to  be  informed 
without  reserve  of  the  progress  and  state  of  their  feelings  at 
all  times ;  advantages  which  would  be  entirely  lost,  if  they 
attempted  to  suppress  authoritively,  and  abruptly,  these  exhibi- 
tions of  tlieir  feelings,  on  account  of  the  little  marks  of  petu- 
lance or  impatience  which  may  attend  them. 

At  the  same  tune,  there  are  many  occasions  when  the  nature 
of  the  subject  is  such,  that  explanations  would  only  perplex  the 
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pupil — when  it  is  impracticable,  or  unsuitable  to  give  him  the 
reasons  for  their  directions — when  it  is  necessary  to  require  and 
emforce  immediate  obedience.  Here  they  must  imitate  the  occa- 
sional course  of  Divine  Providence,  m  peremptory  ordersyground-- 
ed  on  their  superior  knowledge^  and  enforced  oy  their  authority 
and  superior  power;  and  thus  teach  the  pupil  the  duty^mi 
form  itie  habit  of  exercising  implicit  confidence^  in  those  under 
whose  care  he  is  pkced,  and  unconditional  obedience  to  their 
commands,  when  they  are  absolute,  even  when  he  cannot  see 
the  reason.  There  are  moments  in  the  course  of  education, 
and  even  of  life,  when  the  delay  which  reasoning  demands, 
would  expose  us  to  the  danger  which  it  is  intended  to  avert ; 
and  where  we  must  learn  to  yield  to  authority,  without  a  ques- 
tion. It  is  not  to  be  doubted  as  a  single  example  that  the 
difficulty  of  submitting  in  this  manner,  implicitly  to  die  direction 
of  a  skUfvl  person^  in  disease  or  in  a  moment  of  danger,  has 
caused  the  loss  of  many  a  life  and  tfmb,  and  that  this  has  often 
arisen  from  the  defects  of  early  education. 

It  is  not  less  important  in  modifying  the  character,  to  engage 
the  pupil  himself  in  the  task.  Force  —  compulsion  —  reach 
only  the  exterior.  The  heart — the  character  —  remains  un- 
changed. The  disposition  suppressed  by  such  means,  only 
waits  a  favorable  opportunity  to  develope  itself  anew.  Coer- 
cion, can,  with  propriety,  only  be  employed  to  restram  open 
violence  or  obstinate  resistance  to  public  order;  or  m  cases 
where  the  resolution  of  the  pupil  .is  so  enfeebled  by  habit,  or 
the  strength  of  a  propensity,  that  he  requires  exterior  aid.  Even 
in  the  worst  cases  he  should,  if  possible,  be  made  to  feel  the 
watit  of  it,  and  accept  it  as  a  kindness,  instead  of  revolting 
against  it  as  an  act  of  authority.  It  has  more  than  once  occur- 
red at  Hofwyl,  that  pupils  in  these  circumstances,  yrom  the  habit 
of  being  treated  with  mildness j  and  from  feeling  confidence  tit- 
siead  of  fear  of  their  educators^  have  been  led  to  solicit  the  aid 
or  discipline  of  which  they  felt  the  need,  or  whose  good  eflfects 
they  had  seen  in  the  case  of  others. 

But  in  genera],  the  pupil  is  taught  and  required  to  govern 
himself — to  exercise  one  sentiment  in  correcting  another.  He 
is  made  to  feel  a  responsibility  for  himself,  and  to  regard  his 
educator  only  as  a  mentor,  whose  duty  it  is  to  warn  him  of  his 
faults,  and  his  dangers,  but  who  imposes  no  arbitrary  restraints, 
and  exerts  no  despotic  power  which  can  interfere  with  his 
rational  liberty. 
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BY  J.  monod. 

Concerning  the  Direction  of  the  Establishment. 

Our  school  being  an  asylum  for  mere  infants,  there  exists 
the  greatest  necessity  that  diey  receive  that  share  of  physical 
attention  which  their  feeble  state  demands,  and  which  may 
compensate  for  the  care  they  would  have  received  from  their 
parents.  But  as  no  one  is  better  adapted  to  this  purpose  than 
a  modier,  we  deem  it  indispensable  that  a  woman  should  be  at- 
tached to  the  establishment. 

In  the  direction  of  our  school,  we  could  better  dispense  with 
the  services  of  a  male,  than  a  female  instructer.  In  England, 
schools  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  conducted  solely  by  females. 
We  think,  however,  that  a  man  ought  to  superintend,  especially 
if  the  number  of  pupils  is  large,  as  he  will  have  greater  suc- 
cess in  infusing  into  the  school  a  love  of  order  and  habits  of 
precision.  Three  persons  are  attached  to  the  establishment  at 
Geneva.     Their  duties  are  as  follows :  — 

The  master  has  the  general  superintendence  of  the  school 
and  sustains  the  responsibility.  He  keeps  three  registers,  the 
moral  register,  the  register  of  discipline,  and  that  of  accounta- 
bility. He  receives  or  adniits  the  infants,  and  has  power,  m 
certain  cases  provided  by  the  regulations,  to  dismiss  them.  In 
methods  of  instruction  he  has  great  latitude.  In  regulating  the 
seasons  of  occupation  he  is  aided  by  the  advice  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  committee ;  but  is  not  permitted  to  devote  more 
titan  twenty  minutes  to  each  lesson.  The  principal  female  in- 
structer is  subordinate  to  the  superintendent,  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  committee.  She  oversees  them  in  regard  to  clean- 
liness, and  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  infancy.  She  has  the 
charge  of  the  most  elementary  part  of  the  instruction  of  the 
youngest  pupils ;  she  also  instructs  the  girls  m  knitting  and  sew- 
ing, during  such  a  portion  of  the  time  as  is  determined  by  the 
advance  in  the  order  of  their  lessons.  Besides  these  duties 
she  has  the  oversight  of  a  female  in  a  lower  department,  who  is 
charged  with  attending  to  the  physical  wants  of  the  children, 
and  also  performs  the  office  of  porter.  She  carries  home  such 
infants  as  may  be  taken  ill  during  the  day ;  takes  charge  of  the 
provisions,  and  distributes  them  among  the  childi*en ;  and  when 
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not  otherwise  occupied,  assists  the  principal  female  instructer  in 
the  discharge  of  her  duties.  An  active  and  agreeable  domestic 
may  perform  these  offices.  We  thmk,  however,  that  a 
domestic,  though  necessary  to  us,  might  be  dispensed  with  in 
smaller  establishments. 

Children  of  both  sexes  are  received  from  three  years,  and 
even  younger,  up  to  six  years  of  age.  They  pay  the  moderate 
sum  of  twentyone  cents  a  month.  The  pastors  of  Geneva, 
take  upon  them  the  care  of  a  great  number  of  poor  children 
who  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  tuition.  No  food  is  given  the 
cliildren,  except  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  parents.  As  a 
reward,  however,  for  the  little  labours  they  peform,  we  some- 
tiroes  distribule  among  them  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  garden. 

The  usual  number  of  children  present,  is  from  90  to  100. 
It  has  been  greater,  but  we  have  not  been  slow  enough  in  adding 
new  pupib  to  our  school ;  and  experience  has  forcibly  taught 
us  that  in  the  commencement  of  an  establishment  of  this  kind| 
the  number  of  pupils  should  be  small. 

Cf  Order. 

We  have  first  to  describe  that  external  or  material  order 
which  exists  independently  of  the  children.  * 

Material  order  comprehends  the  arrangement^  symmetric  and 
regular^  of  everything  pertabing  to  the  establishment.  There 
is  regularity  in  the  march  of  the  school ;  in  the  exercises^  which 
always  follow  one  another  in  a  certain  order ;  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  methods  of  instruction,  and  even  m  thbgs  of  no 
considerable  moment.  The  following  rules  tend  to  establish 
order. 

1.  From  the  1st  of  April  to  the  30th  of  September,  the 
school  is  opened  in  the  morning  precisely  at  8  o'clock ;  and 
fix>m  Oct.  1st  to  March  31st,  at  nine. 

2.  From  April  1st  to  September  30th,  it  is  closed  at  6  P.  M. ; 
and  from  Oct.  1st  to  March  31st,  at  four. 

3.  The  children  must  be  present  at  the  school,  morning  and 
evening,  regularly. 

4.  Pupils  will  be  received  only  on  the  1st  and  5th  da3r8  of 
each  month. 

5.  It  is  expected  that  the  tuition  fees,  of  21  cents  a  month 
to  each  child,  will  be  punctually  paid  at  the  close  of  each  month. 
Delay  in  this  payment,  will  lead  to  the  dismissal  of  the  child. 

6.  When  a  month  has  been  commenced,  whatever  may  have 
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been  the  causes  of  a  child's  absence  the  whole  month  must  be 
paid  for. 

7.  The  door  will  remain  open  for  entrance  half  an  hour  only 
from  the  time  of  commencing  school,  after  which  it  will  be 
shut,  and  those  who  arrive  later,  will  be  obliged  to  return  home. 

8.  Persons  wishing  to  visit  the  school,  cannot  be  admitted 
unless  accompanied  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

9.  From  half  past  eleven  to  one  o'clock ;  and  from  four  to 
half  past  four,  the  door  will  be  opened  so  that  the  cluldren  can 
go  out,  dine,  and  take  luncheon.  Each  infant  may,  however, 
bring  his  food  for  the  day. 

10.  No  person  who  conducts  a  child  to  school  is  allowed  to 
stop  there  on  any  pretext  whatever,  or  detain  eiAer  of  the  in- 
structers,  by  conversation. 

1 1 .  Every  infant  who  comes  to  school  with  its  hands  dirty, 
head  filthy,  or  badly  combed,  hair  too  long,  or  clothes  torn, 
will  be  immediately  sent  back  to  its  parents. 

To  these  rules  we  must  add  a  decision  recently  made  by  the 
committee  of  the  school,  that  they  will  receive  no  child  who 
has  not  been  vaccinated,  or  who  is  suspected  of  having  any  of 
those  diseases  commonly  considered  contagious. 

We  deem  it  necessary  to  describe  the  situation,  and  external 
and  internal  arrangement  of  the  schoolhouse.  Although  we 
do  not  present  it  as  a  model,  yet,  in  its  general  arrangement,  it 
offers  many  facilities  for  enabling  the  children  to  perform  their 
exercises  with  ease,  and  freedom  of  movement. 

General  Arrangement  —  Interior  Distribution. 

1st.  The  chamber  of  entrance,  where  the  hats,  baskets,  outer 
garments,  and  other  things  which  the  children  may  bring  with 
them  to  school,  are  deposited.  Benches  are  placed  around  the 
sides  of  this  chamber  designed  as  seats.  Here  the  children 
are  examined  in  regard  to  cleanliness.  Those  who  are  dirty 
are  washed,  &c.  All  their  litde  wants  and  troubles,  here  re- 
ceive that  attention  which  they  require.  When  they  cannot  go 
into  the  garden,  their  games  and  recreations  are  .carried  on  in 
this  chamber.  It  serves  also  as  an 'apartment  for  the  youngest 
of  the  children ;  for  those  who  are  newly  entered ;  and  those 
who  are  incapable  of  foUowing  the  usual  exercises  of  the  prin- 
cipal chamber.  It  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  principal 
female  instructer,  who  amuses  them  and  keeps  them  occupied 
with.various  little  exercises.     On  account  of  the  division  ol  the 
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children,  this  chamber  is  of  great  importance.  The  walls  are 
adorned  with  engravings  in  natural  history,  designed  both  to 
instruct  and  amuse.  The  floor  is  made  of  very  hard  wood, 
that  their  steps  may  not  sound  so  loud  as  they  otherwise  would. 
The  stove  or  fire  place,  made  of  glazed  bricks,  warms  both 
chambers.  Also  a  little  oven  where  they  can  warm  over  the 
dinners  of  the  children ;  but  during  the  summer,  a  neighbour 
kindly  allows  them  the  use  of  his  oven. 


BUILDING  AND  GROUNDS. 


1-2.  Windows  in 
the  roof. 
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A.  Garden  door. 


£.  Reflecting  room. 


B.  Windows. 
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C.  Circle!. 


D.  Desk. 
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F.  Cloeet. 


G.  GaUery. 


H.  Benchei. 


8.  Stove. 


PLAN   OF  THE   BUILDING. 


2d.  The  second  chamber,  or  the  'Hall,'  is  32  feet  in  length, 
by  21  in  breadth.  The  first  chamber  is  of  the  same  breadth, 
but  13  feet  less  in  length.  The  Hall  is  exclusively  devoted  to 
lessons  or  exercises.  It  is  connected  with  the  fiirst  chamber  by 
two  doors,  with  glass  windows,  and  with  the  garden  by  a  con- 
venient opening  to  the  north,  which  serves  to  admit  fresh  air. 
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It  is  lighted  by  lateral  windows,  and  by  openings  in  the  roof 
(1  and  2.)  The  extremity  of  the  Hall  is  occupied  by  the 
eallery,  (G.)  consistmg  of  four  semicircular  benches,  one  foot 
in  height,  rising  one  above  another.  Three  rows  of  little  pillars- 
assist  the  children  in  mounting  the  successively  ascending  steps, 
and  naturally  divide  the  gallery,  or  amphitheatre,  into  four 
sections.  Of  all  our  methods  of  arrangement,  this  c^pears  to 
us  the  best  calculated  to  facilitate  the  instructions  of  the  teach- 
er, and  secure  the  attention  of  the  children. 

Before  the  gallery  is  a  Desk  (D.),  where  the  instructer 
places  himself  upon  a  platform^  elevated  several  inches.  On 
one  side  of  the  gallery  b  a  little  chamber  (E),  caUed  the  re- 
flecting room ;  it  is  uncovered  above ;  the  door  is  of  glass. 
On  the  other  side,  is  the  door  of  communication  with  the  garden. 
Before  the  desk  are  eight  benches,  where  the  children  are 
placed  for  certain  exercises,  particularly  for  writing.  Free 
communication  can  take  place  among  the  children  in  all  parts 
of  the  room ;  this  is  necessary  to  &vor  order  in  the  exercises. 
When  the  exercises  are  not  simultaneous,  the  room  can  be  di- 
vided by  parallel  partidons,  whose  height  should  not  exceed 
that  of  the  tallest  children ;  forming  an  enclosure  for  the  small- 
est.    This  division  would  present  great  advantages  in  marching. 

Apparatus^  fyc. 

In  every  school  for  litde  children,  there  ought  to  be  a  great 
number  of  plates  and  engravings,  representing  a  great  variety 
of  objects.  The  method  of  instruction  by  pictures  and  visible 
refuresentations,  we  regard  as  eminendy  calculated  to  develope 
the  intelligence  of  the  children ;  instructing  them  less,  however, 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  object  itself,  than  hy  the  reflections  and 
inquiries  which  it  suggests.  It  serves  as  a  text  for  free  con- 
versation between  the  instructer  ^nd  his  pupils.  These  engrav- 
ings or  representations  are  of  various  kinds. 

1 .  Subjects  of  natiu*al  history,  familiar  to  the  children,  as 
the  horse,  the  cow,  the  ass,  fruits,  vegetables,  &c. ;  animals 
remarkable  for  their  peculiar  forms,  habits,  instincts,  uses,  and 
modes  of  living.  Our  subjects  are,  however,  drawn  from  an- 
imated nature  only. 

2.  The  most  conmion  and  useful  arts  and  trades,  as  the 
occupations  of  the  carpenter,  cabinet  maker,  mason,  shoemaker, 
he.  Only  one  trade  should  be  represented  on  the  same  picture. 
In  the  fii^  design,  the  workman  is  at  his  labour ;  his  tools  and 
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the  materiak  he  employs,  ought  to  be  distinct,  but  not  too 
numerous. 

3.  Engravings,  of  moral  traits  of  character,  such  as  are  not 
beyond  the  capacities  and  ages  of  the  pupils.  The  followuig 
are  a. few  of  our  subjects ;  '  The  angry  children,  and  the  little 
peacemaker.'  '  Beneficence  exercised  by  a  child,  who  left  his 
play  to  give  alms  to  a  poor  person.'  '  Disobedience  punished.' 
^  Paternal  love,  or  the  two  litde  Swiss  lost  in  the  forest.' 

4.  We  have  in  progress  the  designs  of  subjects  drawn  iirom 
sacred  history,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 


Art.  VI. — Seminaries  for  Teachers  in  Prussia. 

The  recent  resolution  of  the  American  Lyceum ,  recommendin|r  the 
establishment  of  Seminaries  for  teachera,  u  a  most  important  means  tor  the 
improvement  of  education ,  is  an  indication  of  increasing  interest  on  this 
subject,  and  we  hope  will  excite  public  attention.  We  trust,  therefore, 
that  the  following  account  of  the  Seminaries  of  Prussia,  translated  from  a 
German  periodical  of  education,  will  afford  seasonable  and  interesting 
information. 

There  were  in  Prussia,  in  1826,*  twentyeight  public  semi- 
naries, for  preparing  young  men  to  become  teachers  of  common 
schools,  besides  these,  there  were  numerous  private  institu- 
tions of  the  kind,  generally  under  the  superintendence  and 
instruction  of  individual  clergymen.  Five  of  these  seminaries 
are  likewise  institutions  for  general  education,  and  receive  other 
pupils,  besides  those  who  are  candidates  for  school  teachers. 
To  each  of  those  seminaries  is  attached  a  model  school,  which 
is  found  to  be  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  institution. 
The  arrangements  and  the  degrees  of  connexion  of  these 
schools  with  the  seminaries  are,  however,  very  different  in  the 
various  institutions.  In  some,  the  pupils  of  the  seminaries  are 
instructed,  in  common  with  the  higher  classes  of  the  school, 
with  the  under  classes  of  which  mey  exercise  themselves  in 
giving  them  instruction.  In  other  seminaries,  there  is  a  con- 
nexion with  village  schools,  city  free  schools,  or  other  estab- 
lishments of  common  instruction.  Some  of  these  schools  have 
their  own  overseers,  who  independently  direct  and  oversee  the 

*  In  1826,  there  were  twentyeight  seminariea,  with  1500  pupils,  which 
ftmushed  600  teachers  annutOj. 
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exercises  of  their  pupils ;  in  others,  the  teachers  of  the  semi- 
naries are  connected  with  the  officers  of  the  school  in  its 
superintendence.  There  are  also  some  of  these  schools,  In 
which  the  pupils  of  the  seminaries  are  only  admitted  as 
spectators. 

These  various  arrangements  may  each  have  their  advantages 
and  their  defects,  which  at  this  time  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
specify.  We  shall  only  remark  that  the  following  things  appear 
to  be  requisite  in  these  model  schools. 

1.  The  principal  and  the  class  teachers  should  be  as  able  as 
possible ;  they  must  be  ready  and  skilful  in  tlie  treatment  of 
every  object  of  instruction.  They  must  be  themselves,  not 
only  patterns  and  guides,  but  at  the  same  time  they  must 
understand  how  to  point  out  and  correct  the  errors  and  mis- 
takes into  which  young  teachers  are  likely  to  fall,  that  their 
establishment  may  really  be  what  it  professes,  a  model  schooL 

2.  In  the  model  school,  only  the  most  siniple  apparatus,  and 
the  most  simple  means  of  teaclung,  and  of  discipline,  must  be 
employed.  The  young  teacher  must  here  learn  to  execute 
most  diings  himself,  and  not  rely  upon  much  external  support, 
either  from  numerous  books,  or  a  complicated  apparatus  of 
globes,  maps,  diagrams,  &c.  prepared  to  his  hand.  It  is  still 
worse  to  accustom  tlie  candidate  for  teaching  to  a  great  variety 
of  means  of  discipline.  He  must  learn  to  govern  his  class  with 
a  look,  a  gesture,  or  a  word ;  and  these  sliould  be  his  ordinary 
rewards  and  punidiments.  He  should  become  familiar  with 
the  various  peculiarities  of  children,  so  that  he  may  hereafter 
distinguish  them  readily,  and  treat  them  accordingly.  Above 
all  things,  he  should  learn,  that  he  has  to  make  an  impression 
upon  the  soul,  the  will,  the  q)irit,  and  that  everything  is  not  to 
be  decided  according  to  the  external  appearance,  or  particular 
actions.  Classification  according  to  moral  conduct  and  be- 
haviour, seats  of  disgrace,  books  of  honor,  offices  of  honor, 
degrading  or  promoting  by  location,  black  lists,  and  other 
numerous  inventions  of  the  kind  which  have  been  adopted  by 
some  teachers,  ought  never  to  be  introduced  or  countenanced 
in  model  schools,  even  if  we  should  admit  that  an  intelligent 
instructer  might  occasionally  have  recourse  to  such  means. 

3.  The  term  of  pupilage,  the  division  into  classes,  with  many 
other  circumstances,  are  ever  various  in  the  different  seminaries. 
In  some,  the  candidates  for  teachers  reniain  three  years ;  in 
others,  two  years ;  and  in  several,  the  period  is  indefinite. 
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Where  the  course  is  two  years,  in  some  instances,  there 
are  ibur  classes,  and  students  are  received,  and  some  also 
leave  the  institution,  every  six  months.  Where  there  is  a 
course  of  three  years,  the  pupils  are  received  annually.  A 
three  years'  course,  on  the  whole,  is  found  preferable.  The 
first  vear  should  be  employed  in  acquiring  knowledge  and 
principles  that  are  indispensible.  In  the  second  year,  this 
knowledge  is  extended  and  applied  to  proper  objects.  During 
the  last  year,  the  practical  preparation  is  particularly  attended 
to,  with  appropriate  exercises. 

This  regular  plan  has  hitherto  been  followed  in  but  few 
seminaries,  the  greater  number  having  a  course  of  only  two 
years,  with  two  classes.  In  some,  all  tlie  pupils  are  comprised 
in  one  class.  In  such  imperfect  institutions,  everytliing  depends 
upon  the  personal  qualifications  of  the  principal ;  and  if  he  suc- 
ceeds, it  is  from  his  ardor,  fidelity,  and  skiU,  and  not  from  his 
arrangements,  his  success  proceeds.  It  is  to  be  wished,  by  all 
means,  tliat  these  institutions  might  be  brought  to  perfection, 
though  a  three  years'  course,  with  three  classes,  is  necessarily 
attended  with  considerable  expense. 

In  general  each  of  the  seminaries  has  an  appropriate  building. 
In  most  of  the  institutions,  the  pupils  reside  in  the  building,  and 
board  tc^ther.  This  arrangement  has  a  very  beneficial  influ- 
ence. Their  assembling  three  times  a  day,  their  uniting  in 
daily  worship,  and  their  being  constandy  under  the  inspection 
of  the  officers  of  the  institution,  contribute  much  to  order,  and 
to  the  correctness  and  prosperity  of  their  habits  and  deportment. 

The  expense  of  the  board  is  generally  defrayed  wholly,  or 
in  part,  fix)m  the  funds  of  the  institution ;  and  the  other  charges 
are  veiy  small.  But  where  the  students  support  themselves, 
the  expense  is  almost  incredibly  light,  on  account  of  the  great 
economy  of  these  establishments.  In  the  seminary  at  Breslau, 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  are  furnished  for  2rthl.  lOsgr. 
a  month  (not  far  fi-om  1  doUar  50  cents.) 

Every  seminary  ought  to  have  its  own  director,  and  where  it 
is  practicable,  it  is  preferred  in  Prussia  that  he  should,  be  a 
cler^3rman.  In  some  provinces,  the  pupils  when  they  leave  the 
semmary  receive  only  a  conditional  recommendation,  and  it  is 
made  their  duty  to  return  again  within  two  or  three  years,  for 
further  exercise  and  trial  in  the  institution,  when  diose  who 
prove  worthy  are  formally  invested  or  recommended  as  instruct- 
ers.     In  others,  the  stuaeiits  upon  their  departure,  especially 
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when  the  overseers  are  members  of  the  provincial  board  of 
schools,  are  recommended,  and  first  employed  as  asastant 
teachers.  But  perhaps  a  still  better  method  is,  to  commit  the 
young  man,  who  has  acquired  sufficient  knowledge,  to  the  care 
of  an  able  teacher,  under  whose  guidance  he  may,  for  one  or 
two  years  as  assistant,  acquire  experience,  and  then  return  to 
the  seminary,  and  obtain  the  most  extensive  instruction  in  the 
method  of  teaching.  Practical  precepts  and  suggestions  will 
now  have  their  full  influence. 

These  seminaries,  are  not  very  closely  connected  with  the 
boards  of  schools  appointed  by  government,  though  they  furnish 
most  of  the  best  teachers  that  are  employed  in  the  schools 
The  connexion  with  the  universities  and  the  gymnasiums  is  still 
less.  They  appear  to  have  principally  arisen  during  the  last 
twentyfive  years,  and  most  of  them  since  1815,  after  the  atten- 
tion of  the  government  and  the  public  had  been  particularly 
turned  to  the  improvement  of  common  schools.  The  more 
elevated  the  standard  of  instruction,  the  more  necessity  there 
was  found  for  well  educated  instructers ;  and  these  seminaries 
have  thus  continued  to  flourish,  and  increase  in  numbers,  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  demand  for  able  teachers. 

The  following  are  the  branches  of  instruction  which  are 
taught  in  the  seminaries  for  teachers  of  common  schools. 

Religion ;  the  German  language ;  arithmetic,  mental  and  on 
the  slate ;  geometry,  in  its  more  simple  elements ;  natural  phi- 
losophy, including  natural  history,  botany,  8tc. ;  history,  geogra- 
phy, pedagogics  and  didactics;  drawmg,  writing,  theory  of 
music,  and  sindng.  These  are  taught  in  the  most  practical 
'manner,  technical  terms,  and  subde  niceties,  divisions,  and 
arrangements,  are  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  Singing  is  an 
indispensable  requisite  in  a  German  school,  and  no  candidate 
can  be  admitted  as  a  teacher  without  this  qualification,  unless 
he  is  preeminendy  skilled  in  every  other  department  of  instruc- 
tion. In  this  case,  which  however  very  rarely  occurs,  the 
deficiency  of  the  principal  teacher  must  be  supplied  by  an 
assistant.  Besides  singing,  the  instructers  of  schools  are  taught 
instrumental  music,  such  as  the  flute,  violin,  and  harpsichord, 
and  are  expected  to  be  skilful  players  on  the  organ.  Instru- 
ments and  teachers  of  music  are  provided  for  every  sem- 
bary. 

Gardening  and  the  rearing  of  fruit  trees  are  expected  to  be 
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made  subjects  of  instruction  and  of  practice  in  these  seminaries. 
In  the  institutions  which  have  a  garden,  a  part  of  it  is  used  for 
this  purpose.  The  gardener  will  therefore  contribute  his  share 
of  instruction. 

The  succeeding  articles  of  this  number,  consist  of  a 
very  minute  tabular  account  of  the  several  sembaries,  the 
number  of  teachers,  pupils,  classes,  be. — an  edict  of 
government  respecting  some  general  regulations  for  all  the 
seminaries — the  particular  regulations  and  constitution  of  the 
seminary  at  Mors,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  standard  for 
new  institutions  of  the  kind,  as  well  as  a  model  for  the  hnita* 
tion  of  the  old  —  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  seminary 
at  Breslaw — with  articles  of  intelligence  m  reference  to  the 
preceding  subjects. 

It  appears  Uiat  the  number  of  the  pupils,  in  the  twentyeight 
seminaries  of  teachers,  was  1500,  of  whom '630  were  annually 
recommended  as  school  teachers.  To  these  are  to  be  added 
120  from  the  smaller  institutions,  so  that  the  whole  number  of 
teachers,  who  annually  receive  their  education  in  seminaries 
peculiarly  adapted  to  form  instructers,  is  750.  There  are 
from  21,000  to  23,000  teachers  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
Prussian  dominions,  and  about  840  new  teachers  are  annually 
required  to  supply  the  vacancies  which  yearly  occur.  There 
are,  therefore,  not  far  from  100  new  teachers  demanded  every 
year,  who  have  not  been  educated  at  the  seminaries. 

School-keeping,  in  Germany,  appears  to  be  a  very  healthy 
employment.  The  teachers  pursue  the  business  for  life,  and 
like  clergymen  are  setded  in  particular  places,  from  which  they 
rarely  remove.  The  average  of  the  time,  which  they  are 
usually  able  to  devote  to  their  professions,  is  about  thirtyihrtt 
years;  and  they  are  generally  about  twentyfoui*  years  old, 
when  they  engage  as  instructers 


Art.  VII. — Intuitive  Instruction. 

The  following  is  the  se^el  of  the  first  lesson  on  intuitive  instrnction, 
begun  in  our  last  number. 

The  Window,  We  have  nothing  to  say  of  the  color  of  the 
window  as  a  whole ;  but  the  color  of  the  parts  is  to  be  noticed 
in  its  place.     *Look  at  this  window ;'  the  teacher  at  the  same 
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time  pointing  with  a  staff  to  its  borders.  ^  What  can  you  say 
of  the  form  of  the  window  ?  Has  its  form  any  resemblance  to 
the  ceiling,  or  the  floor  ?  In  what  does  the  resemblance  consist  ? 
It  has  four  comers  or  angles.  Consider  the  distance  of  the 
angles  from  each  other.  Are  all  the  angles  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  each  other  ?  If  you  are  not  sure,  we  will  measure 
with  this  staff.  Who  will  draw  for  me  the  figure  of  the  window 
upon  a  slate  ?  I  will  do  it  on  the  black  board.  Which  of  these 
lines  are  alike  ?  Which  are  unlike  ?  These  vertical  or  perpen- 
dicular lines  show  the  height,  and  these  horizontal  or  level  lines 
show  the  breadth  of  the  window.  Is  the  window  as  broad  as 
it  is  high  ?  Which  is  the  larger,  the  breadth  or  the  height  of  the 
window?  Do*  you  see  the  lines  that  run  parallel,  or  at  equal 
distance  from  each  other?  Which  are  these  lines?  Show  me 
the  parallel  lines  upon  the  window  itself.  The  window,  like 
the  ceiling  or  floor,  is  consequendy  a  four  sided  figure,  or  quad- 
rangle ;  but  it  is  an  oblong  quadrangle,  or  parallelogram,  be- 
cause the  height  and  breadth  are  unequal,  in  an  exact  square 
the  sides  are  all  equal.  But  there  are  more  windows  here. 
What  is  their  figure  ?  Repeat  after  me.  All  the  windows  of  the 
room  are  oblong  quadrangles,  or  parallelograms.' 

'  This  window  consists  of  more  than  one  piece,  it  has  parts.' 
Here  the  teacher  opens  one  part  of  the  window,  called  the 
sash ;  *  Which  are  the  principal  parts  of  the  window.'  A 
window  is  supposed,  of  which  the  upper  sash  is  smaller  than 
the  lower ;  the  upper  containing  only  six,  and  the  lower  nine 
panes  of  glass.  'These  parts  are  the  sashes.  How  many 
sashes  has  this  window?'  The  children  should  answer  in  a  very 
distinct  manner;  the  window  has  two  sashes.  *Look  very 
narrowly  at  the  sashes,  are  they  not  somewhat  like  the  whole 
window  ?  They  resemble  it  in  being  parallelograms,  and  the  up- 
per sash  in  not  being  exacdy  square.  Compare  the  sashes  with 
each  other.  Are  they  alike  ?  The  upper  sash  is  smaller  than  the 
lower  sash ;  the  lower  sash  is  larger  than  the  upper  sash.  You  say 
the  lower  sash  is  larger  than  the  upper ;  is  that  true  ?  See  me  draw 
them  here  upon  the  black  board.  You  may  do  the  same  upon 
your  slates.  Wherein  consists  their  difference  ?  Is  the  lower 
sash  broader  than  the  upper  ?  Here  they  are  alike ;  they  are  of 
equal  breadth.  Are  they  both  of  equal  height?  We  will  meas- 
ure. See  how  much  higher  the  lower  is,  than  the  upper.  If 
it  is  higher,  it  is  also  larger.' 

*Who  can  tell  me  the  number  of  sashes  in  two,  three,  four, 
five  windows  ? ' 
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^  Let  us  proceed  and  examine  a  single  sash  of  a  window. 
This  also  consists  of  various  parts,  which  you  can  distinguish.' 
The  teacher  now  mentions  the  parts  in  their  order ;  the  panes 
of  glass,  the  frames,  the  lead,  the  pulley,  the  shutters  or  blinds, 
the  window  curtain,  cornice,  &c.  The  panes — their  form  is  to 
be  considered  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  whole  window,  which 
is  oblong,  quadrilateral,  or  a  parallelogram .  The  materials — they 
are  of  glass,  which  is  transparent.  Why  must  they  be  trans- 
parent ?  The  number  of  panes.  The  remaining  parts  of  the 
window  are  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  mentioning  the 
materials,  design,  use,  be. 

Thu9  die  window  is  analyzed  and  considered  in  all  its  parts. 
It  sdU  remains  to  construct  it,  as  we  construct  the  room  after 
we  have  analyzed  it ;  that  is,  we  must  present  the  window 
again  as  a  whole,  and  show  how  the  difierent  parts  mutually 
depend  upon  each  other,  and  are  connected  together.  The 
recess  X)f  the  window  is  covered  by  the  curtain ;  the  frame  is 
the  essential  part  of  the  window ;  on  it  the  pulleys  are  fixed, 
by  which  we  move  the  sashes.  The  panes  are  set  in  the  sashes, 
and  are  connected  to  each  other  by  the  lead.  The  spring  boll, 
or  other  apparatus,  serves  to  fasten  the  sashes  so  that  they  can* 
not  be  opened  on  the  outside. 

The  teacher  thus  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  various  objects  in 
the  room.  We  have  given  these  examples  expressly  to  show 
the  process  of  conducting  visible  instruction.  All  the  objects 
in  the  room,  cannot  be  analyzed  with  equal  facility ;  and  the 
teacher  must  pass  over  such  in  a  more  cursory  manner.  The 
stove,  for  instance,  may  be  difficult  to  be  described,  as  its  form 
is  more  complicated,  perhaps,  than  that  of  almost  any  other 
article.  But  we  must  not  shrink  from  such  difficulties,  or  con- 
sult our  own  ease.  Whoever  undertakes  to  teach,  will  find  it 
indispensable  to  take  time  to  prepare  himself;  and  he  will  soon 
perceive  materials  accumulate  on  his  hands,  and  that  many 
objects  are  rich  in  the  means  of  instruction,  which  he  at  first 
sight  imagined  to  be  barren  or  inexplicable.  We  must  be 
cautious  of  protracting  a  task  to  an  improper  length,  and  by 
tediously  dwelling  upon  a  subject,  waste  dl  its  spirit  and  divest 
it  of  all  its  interest  to  the  children. 

In  concluding  this  first  section,  it  only  remains  to  mention 
how  far  we  have  actually  followed  the  elementary  plan,  and 
have  remained  faithful  to  the  precepts  which  we  have  previous- 
ly sketched  for  ourselves.     We  shall  be  brief  in  the  remarks 
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we  make,  for  if  we  undertake  to  give  further  examples  at 
lengthy  it  will  lead  us  to  be  too  prolix ;  it  is  therefore  necessary, 
once  for  all,  to  call  to  mind  the  preceding  directions,  which 
are  not  only  applicable  here,  but  will  be  found  to  apply  to  eyeiy 
part  of  our  future  remarks. 

We  begin  by  showing  the  nearest  objects  of  sight,  such  as 
are  found  in  the  school  room.  Everythmg  must  also  be  shown 
by  the  children  themselves  as  far  as  they  are  able.  That  whidi 
is  not  perfecdy  clear  to  their  view,  must  be  perfectly  exhibited 
by  drawings,  sketched  on  the  black  board.  The  object,  as  the 
room  or  the  window,  is  first  seen  as  a  whole ;  it  is  then  divided 
into  its  parts.  After  these  are  found,  the  object  is  then  cor^ 
itructed  imew.  Hence  the  process,  according  to  the  nature  of 
this  department  of  instruction,  is  gone  through  with,  first  anor 
luticaUy^  and  afiertoards  syntheticaUy.  B(Kh  the  processes  of 
aiscovery  and  of  exercise  are  strongly  impressed ;  the  first  by 
careful  exertion  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  questions  ^  the 
last  by  the  teacher's  speaking,  and  the  pupils  repeating  after 
him  his  explanations.  By  repeated  inquines,  out  of  the  reeu- 
lar  course,  the  teacher  is  soon  able  to  discover,  whether  what 
he  has  taught  is  understood  and  retained.  Religious  references 
may  here  find  a  place,  as  they  naturally  arise  firom  the  character 
of  the  lessons. 

The  same  method  of  teaching  prevails  through  all  the  sub- 
sequent processes.  For  the  teacher,  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  preceding  course,  further  repetition  is  unnecessary. 
But  when  variations  are  proper  we  shall  endeavcnr  to  pomt  them 
out  to  the  reader. 


Art.  Vm.  -^  Practical  Lessons. 

1.  Sunday  School  Lesson. 

I  WAS  requested  by  the  Superintendent  of  a  Sunday  School  to 
converse  with  a  class  of  little  girls,  from  four  to  seven  years  of 
age.  With  the  permission  of  the  instructer  I  complied  with 
his  request,  and  the  following  was  the  substance  of  the  conver- 
sation. 

Children,  do  3rou  love  any  body  ?  <  Yes.'  Whom  do  you 
love  ?     '  My  modier.'     Do  you  love  any  body  else  ?    ^  Yes ; 
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« 

my  fiither/  Do  you  love  your  teacher?  *Tes.*  You  say 
you  love  your  mother,  but  why  do  you  love  her  ?  '  Because 
she  takes  care  of  roe.  Because  she  is  kind.'  Very  well ;  and 
is  it  right  to  love  our  parents  who  are  kind  to  us  ?  '  Yes.'  But 
if  you  should  not  love  your  mother  who  has  been  so  kind  to 
you,  should  you  be  bad  children  ?     '  Yes.' 

To  one  of  the  children  I  said  —  Have  you  any  sisters? 
*  Yes.'  How  many  ?  *  Three.'  Any  brothers  ?  '  Yes.'  How 
many  ?  *  One.'  How  many  are  three  and  one  ?  *  Four.' 
If  then  you  have  three  sisters  and  one  brother,  how  maiiy 
brothers  and  sisters  have  you  ?  ^  Four.'  Then  your  moth^ 
takes  care  of  your  brother,  and  sisters,  and  yourself;  how  many 
does  she  take  care  of  in  all?  'Five.'  And  is  your  mother 
kind  in  taking  care  of  you  f  '  Yes.'  But  is  she  not  much 
kinder  in  taking  care  of  your  brother  and  sisters,  too?  '  Yes*' 
Did  you  not  say  you  ought  to  love  her  because  she  takes  the 
kmd  care  of  you  ?  *  Yes.'  Well,  ought  you  not  to  love  her 
more  for  taking  care  of  five  of  you,  than  for  taking  care  of  you 
only?     *Yes.' 

Do  you  know  who  takes  care  of  your  mother  ?  (The  chfld 
hesitated.)  Perhaps  you  do  not  understand  me  ?  Who  made 
your  mother,  and  keeps  her  alive  ?  *  God.'  Does  he  take 
care  of  your  mother  while  she  takes  care  of  you,  when  she  is 
awake,  and  when  she  is  asleep,  and  at  all  times  ?  '  Yes.'  Is 
he  then  kind  to  her  ?  <  Yes.'  Ought  she  to  love  him  ?  '  Yes.' 
Whom  else  does  God  take  care  of?  *  My  father,  and  brother, 
and  sisters.'  And  ought  your  mother  to  love  him  nun^  for 
takmg  care  of  you,  and  your  fatlier,  and  your  brother  and  sis- 
ters ?  *  Yes.'  But  does  (Jod  take  care  of  you  ?  *  He  does.' 
And  ought  you  to  love  God  ?  *  Yes.'  And  ought  you  to  k)ve 
him  more  because  he  takes  care  of  aU,  your  brother  and  sis- 
ters, and  your  father  and  mother  ?  '  Yes.'  Should  you  be  a 
good  child  if  you  did  not  love  him  ?     *  No.' 

Does  God  take  care  of  any  body  else  except  your  father 
and  modier,  and  brother  and  sisters?  *0h,  Yes.'  Who? 
'  Every  body.  All  the  children  and  teachers  in  this  room.' 
Can  he  take  the  kind  care  of  so  many  ?  *  Yes.'  You  said 
jrou  ought  to  bve  your  mother  a  great  deal  for  taking  care  of 
you,  and  your  brother  and  sisters.  Now  ought  you  to  love 
God  a  great  deal  for  taking  care  of  so  many  people  ?  *  Yes*' 
Does  God  take  care  of  as  many  as  your  mother  does  ?  *  Oh/ 
a  great  many  more*'     How  many;  twenQr?    ^Yes,  more*' 
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A  hundred  ?  ^  Yes,  more.'  As  many  as  could  stand  up  in  this 
room  ?  ^  Tes.'  As  many  as  could  stand  up  m  all  the  rooms 
in  this  city?  *Yes.'  Can  he  see  so  many  people?  *Yes.* 
Can  they  see  him?  *No.'  Why  not?  *  Because  he  is  a 
spirit.'  Ought  you  to  love  him  a  great  deal  for  taking  care  of 
so  many  people  when  you  cannot  see  him  ?     *  Yes.' 

Did  this  great  being  always  take  care  of  you  ?  *  Yes.'  How 
old  are  you  ?  '  Four  years.'  How  long  has  he  taken  care  of 
you,  then  ?     *  Four  years.'     How  old  was  you  a  year  ago  ? 

*  Three  years.'    Are  you  a  year  older  now  than  you  was  then  ? 

*  Yes.'  Has  Crod  taken  care  of  you  a  year  longer  than  he  had 
then  ?  ^  Yes.'  Ought  you  to  k>ve  him  more  then  ?  ^  Yes.'  But 
do  you?     (No  answer.) 

Does  your  mother  know  that  you  love  her  ?  *  Yes.'  How 
does  she  know  it  ?  (No  reply.)  If  yx)u  love  her,  you  will  try 
to  please  her.  Now  if  you  displease  her,  will  she  think  you 
love  her  ?  '  No.'  If  you  try  to  please  her,  will  she  think  you 
love  her  ?  *  Yes.'  Will  your  mother  be  pleased  if  you  do  not 
mind  her  ?  '  No.'  But  if  you  mind  her,  what  then  ?  '  That 
will  please  her.' 

I)oes  Grod  know  whether  you  love  him  ?  *  Yes.'  Will  he 
be  pleased  when  you  love  him  ?  *  Yes.'  If  you  mind  him,  will 
he  be  pleased  ?  *  Yes.'  You  have  told  me  already  that  you 
cannot  see  God ;  can  you  hear  him  speak  to  you  ?  ^  No.' 
How  can  you  know  what  he  sajrs,  then  r  How  can  you  mind 
bim  ?  (No  reply.)  This  book,  the  Bible,  my  children,  is  to 
teD  you  what  God  says.  You  come  to  Sunday  School  to  learn 
what  God  says,  that  you  may  obey  him.  But  if  you  know 
vehat  he  says  to  you  in  the  Bible,  and  do  not  mind'  hun,  will  he 
be  pleased  ?  *  No.'  Shall  you  be  bad  children  ?  *  Yes.'  And 
^at  will  Crod  do  with  you  if  you  do  not  love  him,  nor  mind 
him,  but  are  bad  children  ? 

2.  Arithmetic. 

Hie  practice  of  requiring  children  to  commit  to  memory 
rules  and  definitions  in  Aridimetic  in  the  first  place,  and  of 
giving  examples  designed  to  illustrate  those  rules  afterwards, 
appears  to  be  going  rapidly  into  disuse.  In  many  instances  we 
ali^dy  go  farther,  and  instead  of  commencing  with  examples 
or  lessons  in  abstract  written  numbers,  we  begin  by  referring  ' 
the  papil  to  sensible  objects,  and  teaching  him  to  compute  those 
objects.     Several  scbod  bdoks  have  recently  been  constructed 
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an  this  plan,  and  some  of  them  are  truly  excellent.  But  they 
fail,  as  written  books  of  every  description  must,  of  supplying  a 
place  which  can  only  be  filled  by  the  living  instnicter.  They 
suppose  the  pupil  capable  of  passing  to  the  study  of  mental 
arithmetic  ancl  abstract  numbers  much  earlier  than  is,  in  my  view^ 
possible,  without  overtasking  his  mind,  and  thus  ultimately  re- 
tarding his  progress.  The  representations  of  objects,  such  as 
we  find  in  some  recent  works  m  this  department,  are  undoubt- 
edly the  best  substitutes  for  the  objects  themselves;  but  why 
should  we  use  substitutes  in  the  first  lessons  ?  Months,  and  in 
most  cases  years^  should  pass,  in  the  arithmetic  of  sensible  objects 
witlHirhich  the  pupil  is  acquainted,  and  with  which  every  child 
is  so  abundandy  furnished.  These  should  be  his  books  chiefly. 
The  representations  of  some  of  those  objects  which  interest  him 
most,  if  faithfully  executed,  may  be  occasionally  adverted  to  at 
an  early  period,  but  it  should  be  seldom.  The  same  is  true  of 
such  exercises  as  are  purely  mental.  But  the  practice  of  reck- 
oning columns  of  written  numbers,  or  of  committing  to  memory 
tables,  rales,  or  definitions,  let  them  be  expressed  in  language' 
ever  so  simple,  or  the  stiQ  more  distracting  exercbes  of  carry- 
ing and  borrowing,  ought  not  to  be  required  of  a  child  for  many 
years.  The  rage  for  goir^  through  a  science,  or  rather  a 
hook^  when  it  has  once  been  commenced,  is  destructive  to  chil- 
dren. They  should  proceed  no  farther  and  no  faster  than  they 
clearly  understand,  ii  they  never  go  through  a  book  in  their 
lives. 

If  such  works  as  Emerson's  North  American  Arithmetic^ 
were  the  means  of  leading  instructers  into  the  practice  of  teach- 
ing by  sensible  objects,  they  could  not  be  too  extensively  circu- 
lated and  used.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  too  often 
become  instruments,  in  the  hands  of  unthinking  teachers  or 
parents,  of  facilitating  a  mechanical  mode  of  instnictioii  already 
sufficiendy  ruinous. 

When  a  child  is  did  enough  to  learn  ta  count  objects  around 
him,  he  is  old  enough  to  study  Arithmetic ;  and  tms  study  and 
learning  to  count  slnuld  go  on  together.  It  is  noC  necessuy 
to  announce  to  the  pupil  of  one  or  two  years  of  age  that  he  is 
about  to  study  Arithmetic ;  for  this  abstract  term  can  be  of  na 
possible  service  to  him.  The  following  is  an  example  of  the 
course  which  I  should  pursue  with^a  child  who  is  entu*ely  igno- 
rant of  the  terms,  one^  ttvo,  ^c,  and  only  knows  the  names  of 
some  of  the  objects  around  him.    Let  not  my  readers  say  that 
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the  process  b  unnecessarity  slow  and  mmute,  until  they  have 
satisfied  themselves,  by  repeated  experiment,  that  the  pupil  can 
proceed  faster  without  sustaining  present  or  future  injury. 

*  What  have  I  in  this  hand '  ?  *  An  apple.'  '  And  what  m 
this  ? '  ^An  apple.'  (Perhaps  the  child  will  merely  say  apple^ 
wi^li^  the  article.)  '  You  are  right.  You  may  now  call  this 
on^  apple.     Repeat  it  after  me.     One  applet     *  One  applet 

*  What  is  this  ? '  *  One  apple.'  '  Very  well.  What  is  this  in 
the  other  hand  ?  Is  this  one  apple  ? '  *  Yes.'  *  We  will  now 
put  them  together.  Shall  we  now  call  them  both  togedier  one 
apple  ? '  The  child  does  not  know.  ^  No,  one  apple  and  one 
apple,  when  placed  together,  ai^  two  apples,^  He  shouBke- 
peat  the  phrase  two  apples  several  times  after  the  instructiT. 
'  We  will  now  s^arate  them,  and  you  may  take  one  of  them. 
Have  you  two  apples,  or  one  apple  ?'  '  One  apple.'  *  Have  I 
one  apple  ? '  '  Yes.'  '  Let  us  now  lay  them  both  on  the  table, 
close  together.  What  do  you  call  them,  now.'  *  Two  apples.' 
The  instructer  will  now  take  up  one  of  them,  saying  at  the 
same  time,  one  apple^  and  the  child  repeats  it  after  him ;  then 
he  immediately  takes  the  other  into  the  same  hand,  saying  at 
the  same  time,  two  apples.  The  instructer  may  also  do  it 
entirely  by  himself,  and  require  the  pupil  to  imitate  him. 

This  will  be  early  enough  to  introduce  the  terms,  one  and 
two,  without  the  word  apple.  The  instructer  may  begin  by 
counting  in  that  manner  himself;  let  him  then  ask,  which  is  one, 
and  which  is  two ;  and  as  soon  as  possible  encourage  the  child 
to  ask  him  the  same  questions. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  mistake,  there  should  now  be 
two  parcels ;  one  in  one  place,  and  two  in  another.  Great 
care  however  must  be  taken  not  to  put  them  together  at  present ; 
for  the  number  three  would  only  perplex  him,  and  it  would  be 
premature  to  give  him  the  term. 

These  exercises,  varied  as  much  as  possible  for  the  sake  of 
interest,  should  be  introduced  occasionally  for  several  days. 
The  objects  should  be  changed  often.  Flowers,  insects,  beasts, 
and  birds,  widi  which  he  is  acquainted  ;  firuits  of  vaiious  kinds, 
chairs,  windows,  knives,  tops,  houses;  in  fact  almost  every 
object  around  him  may  be  made  the  subject  of  instruction. 

After  several  days  the  lesson  may  be  extended.  *  How 
man3^sugar  toys  have  I  in  my  hand  ?  Is  it  one  or  two  ? '  *  One.' 

*  How  many  now  ? '  *  Two.'  *  Is  two  more  than  one  ? '  The 
child  may  not  be  able  to  answer.     If  not,  the  terra  more  must 
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be  explained.  In  general,  however,  it  will  be  already  under- 
stood.   Taking  another  toy  from  his  pocket,  the  instructer  says, 

*  How  many  sugar  toys  have  I  now  ? '  He  does  not  know.  ^  Is 
there  more  than  one  ? '     *  Yes.'     '  Is  there  more  than  two  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  *  Right.  One  sugar  toy,  and  one  sugar  toy,  make  two 
sugar  toys ;  but  one  sugar  toy,  and  one  sugar  toy,  and  one  sugar 
toy,  make  more  than  two.  Should  you  like  to  know  what  to  call 
them.  ? '  *  Yes. '  *'Well,  then,  one  sugar  toy,  and  one  sugar 
toy,  and  one  sugar  toy,  make  three  sugar  toys.  Now  we  will  lay 
them  together  on  the  table  and  count  them.  You  may  touch 
them,  as  I  do,  when  we  count.  One ; — two ; — Can  you  think 
what  is  next  ? '   *  No.'     *  Three.    Repeat  it  after  me  —  ThreeJ* 

*  Three.'  *  Now  can  you  remember  it  ? '  *  Yes.'  *  Let  us 
count  again.  "  One ;  two ;  three."  Yes,  you  have  remembered 
it.  Now  which  should  jrou  like  best  to  have  —  one  sugar  toy, 
or  two  sugar  toys  ? '  *  Two.'  *  And  $hould  you  like  to  have 
more  than  two  ? '  '  Oh,  yes.'  How  many  should  you  like  to 
have  ? '  *  Three.'  *  If  I  give  you  all  of  these,  how  many  sugar 
toys  shall  I  give  you  ? '  *  Three.'  *  And  how  many  should 
you  then  have  ? '  *  Three.'  *  If  you  should  eat  them  all,  how 
many  should  you  eat?'  'Three.'  *  If  you  should  lose  them 
all,  how  many  should  you  lose  ? '  *  I  would  not  lose  them.' 
'  But  if  you  should  happen  to  lose  them,  would  you  lose  one, 
or  two,  or  three  ? '  *  Three.'  *  And  if  you  lose  one,  how  many 
would  you  have  left  ? '  The  child  does  not  know.  *  Here  they 
are ;  I  will  give  them  to  you.  Now  look  at  them.  How  many 
are  there  ?  Count  them.'  *  One,  two,  three.'  *  I  will  put  that 
small  one  aside.  Now  if  it  was  lost,  how  many  should  3rou 
have  left  ?  Count  them  again.'  *  One,  two.'  *  Would  there 
be  two  left  ? '  *  Yes.'  *  Now  you  have  three  agam.  If  you 
should  give  Jane  one,  how  many  would  there  be  left?'  *I  do 
not  know.'  *  Will  you  give  her  one  ? '  *  Yes.'  Now  how  many 
have  you  ? '  *  Two.'  '  How  many  has  Jane  ? '  *  One.'  *  If 
you  should  give  William  one,  how  many  would  there  be  left  ? ' 

*  One.'  '  And  if  you  have  one,  and  Jane  one,  and  William  one, 
how  many  have  you  all  ? '  *  Three.'  *  Three  what  9 '  *  Three 
sugar  toys.' 

Care  should  be  taken  never  to  fatigue  a  child  by  these  exer- 
cises. With  a  little  ingenuity,  his  attention  may  be  sustained 
frequently  ten  or  twelve  minutes  at  a  time  without  injury ;  sel- 
dom, however,  much  longer.  A  Teacher. 
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Art.  IX. —  From  a  Teacher's  Note  Book.* 

Composition. 

Prejudice  against  Uie  name.  Example.  Voluntary  Composition.  Notes 
and  Letters.  Journals.  Various  Exercises.  Criticism  of  Composition. 
The  Teacher's  Fen. 

The  first  Uiing  to  be  done,  is,  to  banish  the  word  composi- 
tion from  the  school-room.  All  children  have  so  strong  an 
abhorrence  of  everytliing  called  by  this  name,  that  it  is  best  not 
to  encounter  it.  We  can  have  the  thing  without  difficulty,  but 
tlic  name  we  must  abandon. 

I  once  had  a  class  of  litde  girls,  from  7  to  10  years  of  age. 
They  had  just  learned  to  write,  and  one  day  I  proposed  to 
them  to  write  an  account  of  a  fire. 

'  We  do  not  know  how  ? ' 

'  Oh,  write  what  you  observe  when  there  is  a  cry  of  fire.  I 
will  read  the  papers  when  tliey  are  ready,  to  the  whole  class, 
and  then  tell  you  what  words  are  spelt  wrong ;  where  there  is 
bad  punctuation,  or  careless  writing.  If  all  the  class  should 
write,  would  you  not  like  to  hear  the  accounts  ? ' 

'  Yes,  Sir.  ' 

'  Have  you  ever  tried  to  write  anything  before  ? ' 

« No,  Sir. ' 

*  Well  then  1  will  tell  you  what  to  say,  as  it  is  the  first  time. 
Listen  attentively,  and  try  to  remember  it.  If  any  of  you 
please,  however,  you  may  write  anything  else,  which  you  have 
yourselves  seen.  In  fact  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  you  to 
do  this,  for  then  there  will  be  more  variety  and  interest  than  if 
all  write  the  same  diing. 

The  children  were  t}uite  interested  in  the  plan,  and  prepar- 
ed to  listen  attentively,  when  I  proceeded  as  follows. 

'  When  there  is  a  fire,  some  man  discovers  it,  and  cries 
fire.  Then  some  person  goes  to  the  church  and  rings  the 
bell.  The  people  in  tlie  street  run,  and  cry  fire  very  loud. 
Some  are  frightened  ;  some  run  for  die  engine,  and  some  bring 
buckets  of  water. 

'  If  they  think  the  house  will  bum  down,  the  men  climb  up  by 
ladders  to  the  windows,  and  go  in  and  dirow  out  the  furniture. 
Some  of  it  is  broken ;  many  articles  are  frequenUy  stolen. 

•  To  the  Reader.  —  The  title  of  this  article  is  a  •nfficient  apoh>gy  for  its 
niiscelloTzeous  and  discursive  character. 
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After  some  time  the  flames  burst  out  at  the  roof,  and  soon  the' 
whole  building  is  on  fire.     They  pour  on  water  as  fast  as  they 
can,  but  it  only  damps  the  flame  a  little ;  it  does  not  extin^ 
guish  it. ' 

In  the  same  simple  manner  I  proceeded  as  far  as  I  thought 
necessary.  The  children  listened  with  much .  interest,  and 
thought  it  would  be  very  easy  to  write  an  account  of  a  fire. 
They  succeeded  well.  Some  of  their  most  obvious  faults  were 
pointed  out,  and  the  exercise  repeated  several  times.  Tlie 
class  took  grqat  interest  in  it,  and  gradually  deviated  very  much 
from  the  outline,  which  I  gave  them. 

Unluckily,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  I  dropped  a  remark 
in  school,  implying  that  I  was  thinking  of  having  more  of  my 
pupils  write  composition.  The  next  day  one  of  the  members 
of  this  class,  which  was  going  forward  so  successfully,  came  to 
me  to  say,  that  her  mother  had  told  her,  sM^might  be  excused 
from  uniting  composition,  because  she  thou^F  she  was  not  old 
enough  to  do  it.  I  need  not  say  that  I  did  not  stop  to  contend 
about  the  name. 

Voluntary  Composition.  —  There  are  a  great  many  ways 
in  which  pupils  may  be  induced  by  a  little  encouragement  from 
a  teacher  to  exercise  themselves  voluntarily  in  die  art  of  ex- 
pressing their  thoughts  in  writing.  One  is  by  writing  notes  to 
each  other,  which  may  be  allowed  in  recesses,  and  at  home. 

If  the  teacher  should  sometimes  make  remarks  in  regard  to 
the  style  and  manner  in  which  letters  should  be  written,  and 
perhaps  occasionally  write  a  note  himself  to  one  of  his  pupils  as 
a  model,  he  will  find  that  the  practice  will  be  attended  with 
very  favorable  eflects.  I  knew  a  school  where  a  number  of  the 
scholars  of  about  twelve  years  of  age,  were  so  much  interest- 
ed in  this  plan  that  at  one  time  they  had  a  certain  deposite  ibr 
their  letters,  which  they  called  the  Post  Office,  and  this  was 
each  morning,  for  sometime,  filled,  to  the  number  of  twenty  or 
thirty,  with  letters  and  billets  they  had  written  at  home  on  the 
evening  previous.  This  strong  interest  did  not  last  a  great 
while,  though  the  practice  of  writing  notes  ;jlways  existed  to  a 
great  extent,  and  exerted  a  powerful  influence. 

Another  method  by  which  the  pupils  may,  of  their  own  ac" 
cord,  make  progress  in  the  art  of  composition,  is  by  keeping 
journals.  This  plan  will  be  readily  adopted,  if  the  teacher 
encourages  it,  and  will  do  much  towards  making  his  pupils  good 
writers.     The  practice  of  keeping  a  journal  has  a  very  excel- 
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lent  inftuence  upon  the  intellectual  and  moral  habits  of  young 
persons,  and  ought  to  be  far  more  frequently  and  decidedly 
encouraged  than  it  is. 

yarious  Exercisei.  — The  following  are  some  of  the  kinda 
of  composition,  which  may  be  adopted  lo  give  variety  to  the 
exercises  in  this  branch.  Writing  Abstracts  from  Memory ; 
Taking  Notes  of  Lectures ;  Abridgments  ;  Dialogues,  roal 
and  imaginary ;  Stories  for  Children ;  Narratives  of  Personal 
Adventures ;  Discussions  of  Questions.  The  particular  sub- 
jects should  always  be  such  as  are  interesting  to  the  pupils. 

Criticism  of  Compositiom,  —  In  criticising  compositiooSf 
great  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  mentioning  too  many  faults  at 
a  time.  The  most  obvious  and  striking,  should  at  first  be  point- 
ed ont ;  such  as  those  which  relate  to  the  handwriting  and 
the  arrangement  of  tlie  sentences ;  the  spelling,  the  punctuation, 
and  capitals ;  th^k'eservation  of  margins,  and  the  leaving  of 
proper  spaces  a^he  paragraphs.  When  these  faults  are 
thoroughly  corrected,  some  of  the  more  obvious  rhetorical  faults 
may  be  noticed,  such  as  repetitions  of  words,  awkward  senten- 
ces and  inelegant  phrases.  From  these  the  teacher  may  pro- 
ceed to  tile  characteristics  of  style.  Great  effort  is  necessary 
to  avoid  perplexing  the  ptipil  with  a  multiplicity  of  criticisms, 
and  discouraging  him  with  an  array  of  many  difficulties.  At 
most  but  two  or  three  kinds  of  faults  should  be  eoumereied  in 
each  composition.* 

The  Teacher's  Pen.  —  A  teacher  may  exert  great  influence 
over  his  pupils  hy  bis  own  pen.  It  is  a  good  practice  in  every 
school  to  have  in  addition  to  the  regular  compositions  of  the 
classes,  a  day  assigned  for  the  reading  of  volunteer  articles  re- 
lating to  common  practical  subjects ;  the  daily  occurrences ; 
the  politics  as  it  were  of  the  school,  or  anything  which  from 
time  to  time  interests  the  scholars.  These  by  a  little  encoup- 
^emcnt  from  the  teacher,  particularly  by  a  little  private  influ- 
eoce  with  individuals,  can  easily  be  obtained,  and  if  a  proper 
turn  and  character  is  given  to  the  exercise,  will  exert  a  great 

*  Wb  onnnol  but  reeard  tbe*e  direclionB  bb  vBiy  importonl.    We  would 
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■uggeit,  u  n  modilication.  the  plan  recomincndfd  and  prectiard  by  i 
Feirenbf  rg  at  HnfwTl.  —  Hp  said  hii  uniform  practicp.  in  tbe  fini  eSoi 
compciilion,  or  in  tbc  eiercurg  in  a  new  lan^a^.wai ,l«  milip  only  Ihoaa 
things  wbich  were  coma  or  diirrvmg  rommenilalitni ;  and  not  nverwhelm 
the  scholar  with  morliticnlion  and  disrinlent  by  prasing  or  altering  the 
greater  part  of  what  nnsU  him  inch  painful  sfforta.  but  fix  bis  "  "'  "  " 
what  wu  right,  luid  mijbt  sid  hia  aubiequenl  effoita.  —  Ed. 
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influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  scholars.  Now  among  diese, 
the  teacher  may  occasionally  throw  his  own,  and  read  it  with 
the  rest.  He  ought  to  inform  his  pupils  at  the  outset  that  he 
shall  do  this,  but  as  from  time  to  time  he  reads  the  articles  pre- 
sented, as  all  are  anonymous,  or  under  fictitious  signatures,  his 
own  wiU  not  be  known  except  from  internal  evidence. 

The  kinds  of  writing  suitable  for  such  an  occasion  will  of 
course  be  very  various.  Sometimes  it  may  be  a  brief,  senten- 
tious essay ;  sometimes  a  story  illustrating  some  principle  he 
wishes  to  impress ;  it  may  be  a  description  of  a  character,  ficti- 
tious as  to  name,  but  embodying  real  qualities  good  or  bad, 
which  he  wishes  to  present  to  the  consideration  of  his  scholars ; 
or  it  may  be  an  account  of  some  transaction  which  has  taken 
place  in  school,  with  such  conunents  as  shall  place  it  in  a  clear 
light.  Erodore. 


Abt.  X. — Music,  AS  a  Branch  or  Common  Education. 

Many,  who  are  ready  to  admit  the  pleasure  and  the  profit  to 
be  derived  from  vocal  music,  suppose  that  they  can  never  be 
extended  to  the  mass  of  the  community.  We  are  met  on  the 
threshold  with  the  objection,  that  this  branch  of  education  must 
be  reserved  for  those  who  have  what  is  termed  a  ^natural  ear* 
and  a  *  natural  voice,'  and  that  only  a  few  persons  can  distin- 
guish musical  sounds,  and  imitate  them  accurately. 

If  the  grounds  of  this  opinion  are  demanded,  we  are  present- 
ed with  a  greater  or  less  number  of  individuals  in  society,  who 
tell  us  they  cannot  distinguish  one  sound  or  one  tune  firom  an- 
other —  that  they  know  not  whether  notes  are  high  or  low ; 
accordant  or  discordant ;  and  that  they  cannot  imitate  any-  df 
them. 

The  first  difficulty  sometimes  arises  ftom  not  understandmg 
the  terms  employed.  Sounds,  like  colors,  cannot  be  described 
in  words.  They  must  be  taught  by  examples,  patiently  repeat- 
ed and  carefully  attended  to,  until  ^e  ear  is  familiar  with  them ; 
and  graduaUy  extended,  as  its  powers  of  discrimination  are  in- 
creased.   I  have  known  cases  m  which  persons  who  said  they 
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could  not  distinguish  one  note  from  [mother,  have  fbunil  oo 
difliculty  in  doin^  it,  as  soon  as  a  few  notes  had  been  sounded 
before  tliem,  and  ihe  use  of  the  appropriate  terms  had  been 
illustrated. 

But,  in  addition  to  tliis,  tfie  examples  taken  are  not  fair  ones. 
They  are  of  persons  whose  ear  and  vocal  organs  have  heea 
formed  to  certain  Jiabits  so  long,  tliat  they  cannot  be  supposed 
to  be  so  susceptible  or  flexible  as  they  once  were.  Head  a 
portion  of  French  or  German  to  the  same  individuals,  and  see 
if  they  can  distinguish  the  similar  words  and  sounds  at  once. 
Call  upon  tliem  to  pronounce  the  nasal  and  guttural  sounds  of 
ibese  languages ;  or  require  a  foreigner  to  pronounce  our  own 
language,  and  it  requires  no  second  sight  to  determine  that  thoy 
would  not  succeed  better  than  in  music,  b  this  an  evidence 
thai  they  have  not  a  natural  ear  or  a  natural  voice  for  German, 
(»  French,  or  English?  Surely  not.  Why  then  apply  tliis  reas- 
oning to  music  ?  Lideed,  die  argument  would  be  more  applica- 
ble to  language,  so  far  as  experience  extends.  Who  ever  beard 
of  an  individual  who  spent  whole  days,  for  several  years  togeth- 
er, in  singing,  who  did  not  And  an  ear  for  it?  But  we  have  few 
examples  of  men  who  pronounce  a  foreign  language  without 
obvious  errors,  even  after  years  of  study  or  of  residenca  in  a 
country  where  they  speak  it  incessamiy.  UntU  we  are  pre- 
Hnted  with  individuals  who  were  taught  music  as  they  were 
taught  language,  from  their  childhood,  and  who  still  cannot  dis- 
tinguish or  imitate  musical  sounds,  diere  is  no  good  reason  for 
admitting  that  any  considerable  number  of  persons  are  naturally- 
destitute  of  an  ear  for  music, 

I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  there  are  defects  of  hearing  of 
every  degree,  from  absolute  deafness,  to  mere  dulncss  of  hear- 
ing, which  renders  it  difficult  to  perceive  nice  distinctions,  and 
so  on  to  a  perfect  state  of  tlie  organ ;  nor  that  some  individuals 
may  have  a  natriral  rigidness  or  other  defect  of  the  muscles  and 
cartilages  of  Ihe  mouth  and  throat,  as  others  have  in  their 
limhs.  Nor  have  I  any  doubt  tlial  great  natural  differences 
exist  as  to  the  degree  of  accuracy  in  imitating  musical  sounds, 
as  they  do  in  the  distinctness  of  articulation  and  the  correctness  of 
reading,  in  those  whose  organs  are  not  ohiion^y  defective.  But 
I  am  satisfied  from  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  had  exten- 
sive means  of  obser\'alLon  and  experiment,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  as  teachers  of  music,  as  well  as  by  an  obvious 
course  of  reasoning,  that  these  cases  are  almost  as  few  in  num- 
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ber  as  those  of  the  lame,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Vehrli,  the 
remarkable  teacher  of  the  agricultural  school  in  the  institution 
of  Fellenbetg,  assured  me  that  among  several  hundred  poor 
neglected  children  confided  to  his  care,  he  had  found  only  two 
whom  he  could  not  teach  to  sing. 

Pfeifier,  the  author  of  the  Pestalozzian  system  of  instruction 
in  music,  informed  roe,  that  he  had  found  not  more  than  one 
or  two  in  ten,  who  could  not  be  taught  to  sing.  The  same 
opinion  was  expressed  by  most  of  the  practical  teachers  I  met 
with  in  Europe.  The  few  I  found  of  another  opinion,  were 
men  whose  exquisite  sensibility  of  ear  and  of  nerves,  rendered 
the  discord  of  a  learner's  notes  a  species  of  torture,  and  who 
therefore  could  not  exercise  the  patience  necessary  to  go 
through  an  elementary  course,  except  with  very  apt  scholars. 
The  same  difficulty  would  probably  have  arisen,  if  they  had 
attempted  to  teach  their  own  language  to  a  foreigner.  Several 
of  the  most  experienced  teachers  of  music  in  our  own  country 
have  assured  me  that  the  result  of  their  experience  was  the 
same.  One  who  has  taught  four  thousand  pupils,  and  enjoys 
much  reputation  as  an  instructer,  assured  me,  that  although  he 
found  the  same  variety  in  these  organs  as  in  others,  he  never 
found  an  individual  who  could  not  be  taught  to  sign. 

But  we  shall  find  substantial  reasons  for  believing  this  true, 
arising  from  the  nature  of  vocal  music.  It  consists  of  a  suc- 
cession of  vocal  sounds,  some  of  which  are  long  and  others 
short,  some  slow  and  others  quick,  some  high  and  others  low. 
Now  what  else  is  speech  ?  Speech  also  has  high  and  low  sounds, 
slow  and  quick,  and  long  and  short ;  and  these  variations  have 
been  reduced  to  a  system  of  surprising  accuracy.  Chapman, 
in  his  Rliytlimical  Grammar,  and  Rush  and  Barber,  in  their 
works,  have  pointed  out  very  clearly  the  musical  intervals, 
which  are  necessary  in  order  to  speak  and  read  correctly  and 
mtelligibly;  They  have  shown  that  in  order  to  ask  a  questicxi, 
the  voice  usually  rises  a  third,  or  three  tones ;  that  when  the 
question  is  more  earnest,  or  asked  with  surprise,  the  tone  is  a 
fifth  higher  than  usual ;  and  that  when  the  earnestness  is  still 
.  greater,  the  voice  rises  eight  tones ;  and  that  these  intervals  are 
to  a  considerable  extent  uniform.  The  answer  falls  in  the  same 
manner.  The  rapidity  and  force  with  which  we  speak,  obvi- 
ously vary  with  the  state  of  our  feelings.  In  short,  a  very  little 
examination  will  show  us  that  our  speaking  is  in  effect  a  kind 
of  singing.  This,  mdeed,  is  the  great  obstacle  which  a  foreigner 
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hns  to  encounter  in  learning  our  language  —  and  the  wint  of  it 
is  that  which  we  term  a  foreign  accent.  It  is  ev-ideot,  then, 
thai  every  man  who  uoderstands  die  difference  between  the 
mode  of  pronouncing  a  question  and  an  answer,  and  beiween  a 
common  question  and  an  earnest  one,  can  distinguish  a  high 
note  from  a  low,  and  can  even  tell  die  diSerence  between  a 
tliird  and  a  fifth.  He  must,  tliereforc,  so  far,  have  a  musical 
ear. 

The  ordinary  tones  of  voice  are  in  the  major  key.  The 
tones  of  distress,  or  die  whine  of  a  beggar,  are  in  llie  minor 
key.  If  he  can  dUtinguuh  those,  he  proves  tliat  he  has,  to 
this  extent  at  least,  a  musical  ear.  If  lie  can  imitate  all  these 
various  sounds,  I  know  not  how  we  can  deny  him  a  musical 
voice.  In  short,  he  who  can  discriminate  the  variations  of  speech, 
can  distinguish  musical  sounds.  He  who  has  learned  to  aptak 
correctly,  may  learn  to  sing. 

We  cannot  omit  noticing  a  topic  which  properly  belongs  to 
another  lecture, — tliat  practice  in  music  will  be  the  best  pre- 
paration and  aid  for  die  formation  of  good  readers  and  good 
speakers,  and  that, he  who  does  not  understand  someiliing  of 
musical  tones,  and  has  not  iiabituaied  his  organs  to  the  sudden 
and  precise  variations  which  they  require,  cannot  understand 
perfectly  the  modern  rules  of  elocution,  nor  enjoy  the  full 
benefit  of  the  excellent  instructions  we  now  have  in  iliis  art. 

In  regard  to  all  the  efforts  yet  made  among  us,  to  ascertain 
bow  targe  a  portion  of  the  community  can  be  taught  vocal 
music,  die  experiments  have  been  desultory  in  their  character, 
short  in  their  duration,  and  generally  conducted  by  unskilful 
hands.  NoUiing  tlien  can  be  inferred  tirom  them  against  a  new 
experiment,  at  a  period  when  die  habits  of  the  body  and  mind 
are  not  Hxed.  But  ihe  complete  answer  to  all  doubts  on  this 
point  is  furnished  by  the  fact,  that  wherever  the  experiment 
has  been  made  at  the  proper  age,  and  in  the  proper  manner,  it 
has  been  successful. 

I  have  already  stated  that  it  forms  a  part  of  common  school 
education  throughout  Germany  and  Switzerland.  In  the  im- 
proved schools,  it  is  deemed  no  more  difficult,  and  no  more  re- 
markable to  read  and  ivrite  music,  than  language.  I  have  also 
quoted  the  opinion  of  Luther,  as  to  its  importance.  Allow  me 
to  add  tlie  opinion  of  distinguished  men  of  the  same  countries, 
both  in  regard  to  the  importance,  and  the  practicability  of  teacln 
ing  it  to  all. 
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ber  as  those  of  the  kme,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Vehrli,  the 
remarkable  teacher  of  the  agricultural  school  in  the  institution 
of  Fellenberg,  assured  me  that  among  several  hundred  poor 
neglected  children  confided  to  his  care,  he  had  found  only  two 
whom  he  could  not  teach  to  sing. 

Pfeiffer,  the  author  of  the  Pestalozzian  system  of  instruction 
in  music,  informed  roe,  that  he  had  found  not  more  than  one 
or  two  in  ten,  who  could  not  be  taught  to  sing.  The  same 
opinion  was  expressed  by  most  of  the  practical  teachers  I  met 
with  in  Europe.  The  few  I  found  of  another  opinion,  were 
men  whose  exquisite  sensibility  of  ear  and  of  nerves,  rendered 
the  discord  of  a  learner's  notes  a  species  of  torture,  and  who 
therefore  could  not  exercise  the  patience  necessary  to  go 
through  an  elementary  course,  except  with  very  apt  scholars. 
The  same  difficulty  would  probably  have  arisen,  if  they  had 
attempted  to  teach  their  own  language  to  a  foreigner.  Several 
of  the  most  experienced  teachers  of  music  in  our  own  country 
have  assured  me  that  the  result  of  their  experience  was  the 
same.  One  who  has  taught  four  thousand  pupils,  and  enjoys 
much  reputation  as  an  instructer,  assured  me,  that  although  he 
found  the  same  variety  in  these  organs  as  in  others,  he  never 
found  an  individual  who  could  not  be  taught  to  sign. 

But  we  shall  find  substantial  reasons  for  believing  this  true, 
arising  from  the  nature  of  vocal  music.  It  consists  of  a  suc- 
cession of  vocal  sounds,  some  of  which  are  long  and  others 
short,  some  slow  and  others  quick,  some  high  and  others  low. 
Now  what  else  is  speech  ?  Speech  also  has  high  and  low  sounds, 
slow  and  quick,  and  long  and  short ;  and  these  variations  have 
been  reduced  to  a  system  of  surprising  accuracy.  Chapman, 
in  his  Rhythmical  Grammar,  and  Rush  and  Barber,  in  their 
works,  have  pointed  out  very  clearly  the  musical  intervals, 
which  are  necessary  in  order  to  speak  and  read  correctly  and 
intelligibly;  They  have  shown  that  in  order  to  ask  a  question, 
the  voice  usually  rises  a  thirds  or  three  tones ;  that  when  the 
question  is  more  earnest,  or  asked  with  surprise,  the  tone  is  a 
fifth  higher  than  usual ;  and  that  when  the  earnestness  is  still 
.  greater,  the  voice  rises  eight  tones ;  and  that  these  intervals  are 
to  a  considerable  extent  uniform.  The  answer  falls  in  the  same 
manner.  The  rapidity  and  force  with  which  we  speak,  obvi- 
ously vary  with  the  state  of  our  feelings.  In  short,  a  very  little 
examination  will  show  us  that  our  speaking  is  in  effect  a  kind 
of  singing.  This,  indeed,  is  the  great  obstacle  which  a  foreigner 
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which  called  forth  much  animated  discussion  and  some  difier- 
ence  of  opinion,  is  its  rejiresentalive  feature.  The  object  of  1 
tills  principle  in  tlie  consliluiioo,  is  to  secure  a  representation  J 
from  every  section  of  the  Union,  and  with  it  a  collection  of 
facU  relating  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  scliools,  and  to  pn>- 
vide  and  execute  measures,  by  which  their  wants  may  be 
supplied,  and  a  uniform  and  improved  system  of  education 
introduced  and  extended  throughout  the  country. 

Delegates  may  be  sent  from  a  General  Lyceum  in  any  stale 
or  territory,  or  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  equal  in  number 
to  one  lialf  of  the  members  to  Congress  from  said  state,  terri- 
tory, or  district ;  and  any  slate  may  have  the  right  of  sending 
three. 

,'  For  the  facts  which  are  expected,  as  well  as  for  all  the  ope- 
rations of  the  system,  designed  for  direct  instruction  or  iitibty, 

'  the  (irincipal  dependance  is  on  town  Lyceums,  whicli,  il  is 
hoped,  will  soon  be  universally  established  throughout  the 
cotmtry.  All  necessary  facts  relating  to  education  can  be  col- 
lected with  great  ease  by  all  town  Lyceums,  and  in  a  great 
measure  from  teachers,  who  are  in  many  cases,  members,  ex 
officio,  of  these  societies.  From  tlie  town  Lyceums,  the  fads 
are  sent  to  county  societies,  where  they  are  embodied,  and 
again  reported  to  slate  Lyceums,  and  thence  lo  the  National 
Society. 

When  llie  defects,  wants,  improvements,  facilities,  Sic.  of  our 
schools,  and  of  all  literary  institutions,  are  placed  before  an  en- 
lightened congress  of  teachers  and  other  friends  of  education  and 
of  their  country,  tliey  will  be  prepared  to  propose  and  recom- 
mend measures,  for  general  adoption,  still  leaving  them  to  be 
received  or  rejected  by  all  to  whom  Uiey  relate. 

•  Although  tlie  Lyceum,  in  all  its  deiiarUnents,  is  ft  ealuntary 
associaiioD,  or  an  advisory  body,  and  resoits  to  no  law,  nor  to 
any  other  power  but  evidence,  and  ibe  power  of  motivet; — yet 
by  enlightening  and  elevating  piihik  sentiment,  before  which 
legislatures,  kings,  and  despots  must  bow,  it  may  exert  power, 
and  the  only  power  worthy  to  be  exerted  or  acknowledged  by 
.    intellectual  and  moral  beings.^ 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  at  the  nest  meeting  of 
the  society,  every  State  in  the  Union  will  be  represented,  and 
8  mass  of  facts  collected,  Wiich  they  can  ajtply  to  the  future 
operations  and  success  of  the  cause  of  education  throughout 
the  country.     The  expectation  that  such  s  representatlou  will 
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Niemeyer,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  on  education 
in  Prussia,  observes; — 'Tlie  organs  of  speech  are  improved 
by  singing ;  the  ear  is  formed  and  rendered  more-  acute,  and 
the  well  known  power  of  music,  even  upon  savages,  proves  that 
we  should  least  of  all  neglect  a  branch  of  instruction  which 
exerts  so  important  an  influence  in  softening  the  passions,  in 
elevating  the  social  and  6ner  feelings,  in  aiding  the  moral  culti- 
vation, and  cherishing  the  spirit  of  devotion.' 

Schwartz,  one  of  the  surviving  fathers  of  ^education  in  Ger- 
many, remarks; — 'In  the  cultivation  of  the  ear,  we  have  a 
means  of  cultivating  the  harmony  of  tlie  soul  and  the  purity  of 
the  heart,  and  of  promoting  heavenly  love  and  spiritual  life, 
which  will  probably  not  be  fully  appreciated  for  a  long  time  to 
come.' 

Denzel,  a  veteran  of  this  cause,  who  has  been  employed  in 
organizing  the  school  system  of  two  of  the  German  States,  ob- 
serves;— *  The  formation  of  the  voice  is  too  important,  and 
the  influence  of  vocal  music  on  the  mind  and  heart  too  great, 
to  permit  us  to  dispense  with  it  in  common  schools.  It  is  no 
longer  doubted  that  it  ought  to. constitute  a  branch  of  study,  in 
every  institution  for  elementary  education.' 


Art.  XI.  —  American  Lyceum. 

Prepared  for  the  Annals  of  Educaliou. 

At  the  request  of  the  New  York  State  Lyceum,  delegates 
and  other  friends  of  education,  assembled  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  on  the  4th  of  May  last,  to  organise  a  National  Lyceum. 
By  the  politeness  of  the  corporation  of  the  city,  the  Conven- 
tion assembled  in  the  City  Hall,  when  they  requested  Rev.  Dr 
Proudfit  to  take  the  chair,  and  appointed  John  Neal,  of  Port- 
land, and  A.  J.  Yates,  of  Chittenango,  secretaries. 

Soon  after  the  Convention  was  organised,  a  committee  of 
arrangements,  consisting  of  Messrs  Griscom,  Holbrook,  Yates, 
Olmsted,  and  Sargent,  were  appointed,  who,  after  a  short  time, 
reported  a  constitution  for  the  An^rioan  Lyceum,  and  several 
subjects  for  discussion  during  their  session. 

The  fundamental  principle  in  the  constitution,  and  the  one 
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importance  in  many  cases  in  courts  of  justice,  and  in  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  political  economy  and  the  future  growth  of  our 
country,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important  that  can  be 
proposed.  And  when  it  is  known  that  numerous  Lyceums 
have  already,  under  great  disadvantages,  procured  maps  of 
their  towns,  neat  and  elegant,  as  well  as  useful  in  their  charac- 
ter, and  at  a  most  trifling  expense,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that, 
under  a  general  co-operation  of  Town  and  County  Lyceums 
tfaroughout  the  country,  a  complete  set  of  these  useful  instru- 
Eoents  of  knowledge  may  be  procured^  of  a  still  mxxe  perfect 
character,  and  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  than  can  possibly  be 
furnished  by  the  insulaled  and  immature  effiuts  of  any  one 
society. 

To  forward  this  very  important  object  of  useful  knowledge 
and  of  political  economy,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare models  for  town  and  county  maps,  and  to  give  such  in- 
structions in  making  the  surveys  and  delineations,  as  to  enable 
any  accurate  surveyer  to  perform  them. 

As  there  is  much  power  in  united  and  simultaneous  efibrts, 
and  as  the  subject  of^  town  maps  is  one  in  which  every  person 
of  common  intelligence  must  have  some  interest,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  object  and  the  measures  proposed  to  accomplish  it, 
will  have  the  approbation  and  co-operation  of  every  Lyceum 
and  every  individual  in  our  Republic,  who  has  any  wish  for 
self-improvement,  or  the  general  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge.* 

Whether  this  or  any  other  object  or  advantage  proposed  or 
or  contemplated  by  die  National  Society,  is  to  be  realised  by 
the  citizens  of  any  town  or  community,  it  is  highly  important, 
if  not  indispensable,  that  they  should  oi^anise  a  branch  Lyceum ; 
for  in  order  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  Lyceum  system, 
they  must  engage  in  its  exercises. 

The  following  is  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

Journal  of  the  proceeding's  of  the  Convention  held  in  the  city  of  New- 
York  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  National  Lyceum,  pursuant  to  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  State  Lyceum  of  the  State  of  New-Tork,  May  4, 1831. 

The  Convention  having  met  in  the  District  Court  room  of  the  City  Hall, 
was  organized  by  the  election  of  the  following  officers,  namely  : 

*  This  committee  consists  of  Professors  Dewy,  Olmsted,  and  Hitchcock, 
W.  C.  Woodbridge,  and  Mr  Stevens^  who  is  now  taking  a  survey  ibr  a 
map  of  Massachusetts. 
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PRESIDKHT. 

Albxahdbr  Proudfit,  D.  D.  of  StdeMf  JV*.  Y. 

8BCRBTABIES. 

John  Nxal,  of  Portland,  Me. — ^A.  J.  Yates,  CkUunango,  JV*.  Y. 

The  ibUowingf  ^ntlemen  then  appeared,  produced  theiir  credentials,  and 
wero  admitled  as  members  of  the  Convention. 


DeUgaUs  from  the  Kew  York  State  Lyceum. 
Prof.  A.* J.  Tates,  Prof  John  Griscom,  Prof  A.  Eaton,  Timothy  Clowes. 

Delegates  from  the  State  Lyceum  of  Mairu. 
J(^m  Neal,  Grenville  Mellen,  John  D.  Kinsman. 

Delegates  from  Massachusetts  State  Lyceum. 
Joaiah  Holbrook,  Joseph  Allen,  Frederick  Emerson,  Prof  Chester  Dewey . 

Delegates  from  YaU  College. 

Prof.  D.  Olmsted,  and  Mr  Barnard. 

Delegates  from  Washington  Co.  JV.  Y. 

Dr.  Alex.  Proudfit,  Barnard  Bhur,  J.  W.  Proudfit. 

U.  G.  Spafibrd,  Delegate  from  the  Lansingburgh  Lyceum. 

Delegates  fivm  the  Village  of  Brooklyn,  JV*.  Y. 

Theodore  Eames,  J.  L.  Van  Doren,  Adrian  Uayman,  Gabriel  Freeman, 

Nathan  Sargent. 

Henry  Duffield,  Delegate  from  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Letters  ezcusinff  their  absence  were  then  read  from  D.  Elliott,  President 
of  Washinffton  College,  Pa.  The  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  Charlestown,  Mass. 
■ad  8.  R.  llall,  Andover,  Mass. 

On  motion,  a  number  of  gentlemen,  were  admitted  as  members  of  the 
ConTeationi 

On  motion,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report  the  form  of  Constitution 
of  a  National  Lyceum,  which  committee  having  retired  for  a  short  time, 
came  in  and  reported  a  Constitution,  which  being  fully  discussed  and  amend- 
•d|  waa  ido^tad  in  the  foUowing  form,  namely  : 

Qmttitution  qf  the  American  Lyceum. 

Aktiols  I.    TKe  Sooietv  shall  be  called  the  American  Lyceum. 

Art.  II.  Tht  objects  or  the  Lyceum  shall  be  the  advancement  of  Edu- 
oaiion,  oapeciaHy  in  common  Sonools,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  knowl- 
odffe. 

Art.  III.  The  mamben  of  the  American  Lyceum  shall  consist  as 
IbUowB :— lit  Of  DelogatOB  from  State,  Territory,  and  District  Lvceums, 
which  are  or  may  be  formed ;  the  number  of  which  delegates  shall  not  ex- 
cood  half  the  number  of  members  from  said  State,  Territory,  or  District  in 
the  National  Congress,  and  where  an  uneven  number  of  Congressional 
Raprotentativos  is  allowed,  the  fraction  shall  be  construed  in  favor  of  such 
Stale,  Territory,  or  District ;  but  no  State,  Territory,  or  District  shall  be 
reameled  lo  leas  than  three  members. 

9d.  Of  penons  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Lyoeum,  from  thoee  States,  Territories,  or  Districts,  where  no  general  Ly- 
ceum exists,  or  where  no  notice  of  delegations  from  those  Lyceums  shall 
have  been  received  by  the  Executive  Committee,  at  least  three  months  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  holding  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum, 
under  the  lune  limitation  of  members  as  in  the  case  of  Delegates  from 
LyoeuQUi' 
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3d.  Of  penons  inyited  by  nid  EzecotiTe  CommitlM,  to  attiai  nid 
nua}- meeting  from  various  mrtt  of  the  United  States^  Mil  vlio  ihiH  not  hm 
admitted  to  the  privilege  of  voting  for  the  election  tn  oAoov,  €B  mBtf  hum 
ores  connected  with  the  intemrl  policy  of  the  Lyeeiim. 

Art.  IV.  The  officers  of  the  Lyceum  shall  be  a  FrMid»t,  ti«  Viea- 
Presidents,  a  Recording  Secretary,  as  many  Correspoikfiiig  Hanwfarkp  •■ 
the  Lyceum,  at  any  of  its  annual  meetings,  shall  oMOi  aaoMmjTy  aai  a 
Treasurer,  who,  with  five  other  persons,  smU  constitata;«a  Ezae«li?e  Oot^ 
mittee  to  transact  any  business  for  the  benefit  of  the  I^eeom^  to  bo  aopoiii^ 
ed  by  ballot  at  each  annual  meeting,  and  to  hold  tiMv  OMM  «ltir othMS 
are  appointed  in  their  stead. 

Art.  v.  The  Lyceum  shall  hold  an  Annual  Meetiiif  \k  tho  eilj  of  Now- 
Tork,  on  the  Friday  next  succeeding  the  first  Thuioday  ia  May. 

Art.  VL  Three  persons  shall  form  a  quorum  of  tho  fiioeuUvo-Coiiiiiiti- 
tee,  which  shall  hold  its  meetings  in  the  city  of  Noir'^TcBki  tad  dnil  bo 
empowered  to  add  others  to  its  number. 

Art.  VIL  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  and  tBMBded  bj  volo  of 
two  thirds  of  the  Delegates  present  at  any  annual  meotfiitf . 

Convention  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'etook. 

May  5.    Convention  met  according  to  adjoummcBl. 

Mr  Holbrook  from  the  committee  appointed  for  tint  paipawy  ""■''■'•'■^^ 
the  following  persons  as  officers  of  the  American  l/poomn. 

President. — Hon.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  AuoayyN.T. 

Vice-Prtsidetas.'^Ui,  Dr  Alexander  Proudfit,  Albttj.H.  T.  Sd.  PnC 
John  Griscom,  Salem,  N.  Y.  3d.  Roberts  Vaux,  PhiMolpWi  4tb.  Bi- 
ward  Everett,  Mass.    5.  Thomas  S.  Grimke,  S.  GavottBt. 

Recording  Secretary. — Nathan  Sargent,  New-Toric. 

Correspmiding  Secretaries. — Ist.  Theodore  Dwigllt.  Jr.  M.  Hownol  B. 
How,  President  of  Dickinson  College,  Pa.    3d.  Praf.  A.  J..  Tateo»  faiHfnon- 

S,N.  Y.    4th.  Josiah  Holbrook,  l£>ston,  Mass.    6th.  Jolm  NoolyPMkad, 
e.  .6th.  Oliver  A.  Shaw,  Richmond,  Va.    7th.  Bor^  Bo^)iaiB  O.  Vmn, 
Lexington,  Ken. 

AddaUnuU  CommUtec—Ut.  Prof  D.  Olmsted,  Yalo  GoDego.  M.  . 
Seton,  New- York.    3d.  William  Forrest,  New-Yoik.    4tfc.  Dvrid  BmmIL 
Salem,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer. — Jonathan  D.  Steele,  New- York. 
*"Who  were  severally  elected. 

On  motion,  the  Convention  now  resolved  iteelf  into  a  £f0eiimy  wiMro> 
upon  Dr  Alexander  Proudfit,  1st  Vice-President,  in  Iht  abMBoe  of  tho  Pi^ 
sident,  took  the  Chair. 

On  motion.  Resolved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Liiuw  bo  Mnteod  to  tho 


President  and  Secretaries  of  the  Convention  4br 

The  following  subjects  were  then  presented  to  the  Lyooom  fcr  i 
namely. 

1.  What  are  the  greatest  desiderata  in  relation  to  Iho  JWfnffmumt  of 
common  Schools  ? 

2.  What  are  the  most  eligible  and  practical  means  of  advonofaif  and  per- 
fecting the  science  of  instruction  ? 

3.  To  what  extent  is  the  monitorial  system  advinUb  aai  fmBtioablo  in 
common  Schools  ? 

4.  What  is  the  most  eligible  plan  of  promoting  edoeoHony  bj  Ugirietly 
enactments  ? 

5.  Ought  manual  labor  Schools  to  be  encouraged,  and  apoa  wiiat  goniiml 
plan  ? 

6.  Should  every  boy  who  can  devote  his  whole  time  to  stody  nntil.IlM 
age  of  16,  be  put  to  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  if  not,  to  what 
should  these  languages  be  restricted  ? 

7.  To  what  extent  may  lectures  be  useful  in  common  Boliooli.' 


{ 
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/     8.  To  what  extent  can  the  natural  sciences  be  advantageously  introduced 
/  into  common  Schools  ? 

f       9.  The  object  and  usefulness  of  town  and  district  Lyceums  ? 
I       10.  What  should  be  the  object  of  Ck>unty  and  State  Lyceums,  and  how 
should  the^  be  formed. 

On  motion  of  Dr  Proudfit — 

Resolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Lyceum,  a  portion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ought  to  be  daily  read  in  each  common  School,  and  this  exercise  is 
hereby  respectfully  recommended. 

Lyceum  adjourned  till  to-morrow  11  o'clock,  A.  M. 

May  6.  Lyceum  met  according  to  adjournment.  The  Lyceum  then 
took  up  for  discussion  the  question,  '  To  what  extent  can  the  Natural  Sci- 
ences be  advantageously  introduced  into  common  Schools  ?  ' 

On  motion,  Lyceum  adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock. 

May  7.     Lyceum  met  according  to  adjournment.    On  motion, 

Resolvedy  Thai  a  committee  of  Uiree  be  appointed  to  draft  a  code  of  By- 
Laws,  for  the  goYemment  of  this  Lyceum.  ^ 
»On  motion — Resolved,  That  in  tne  opinion  of  this  Lyceum  the  weekly 
meetings  of  teachers  in  towns,  and  the  semi-annual  Conyentions  of  teach- 
ers in  counties,  under  the  direction  and  aid  of  town  and  county  Lyceums, 
are  eminently  calculated  to  improve  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  Schools. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Proudfit  having  obtained  leave  of  absence,'  Professor  John 
Griscom,  2d  Vice-President,  took  the  chair ;  whereupon,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  thanks  of  this  Lyceum  be  tendered  to  Dr  Proudfit  for  the  able  and 
dignified  manner  in  which  he  has  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  this 
Sw^iety. 

«  On  motion — Resolved,  That  this  Lyceum  consider  the  establishment  of 
Seminaries  for  the  education  of  teachers,  a  most  important  part  of  every 
system  of  public  instruction. 

On  motion — Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  requested  to 
invite  such  gentlemen  from  different  parts  of  the  United  States  as  they 
shall  deem  expedient,  to  present  at  the  next  annual  meetingof  this  Lyceum, 
addresses,  or  remarks  on  such  topics  as  they  may  assign  them,  connected 
with  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowled^  and  public  education. 

The  Lyceum  then  took  up  for  discussion  the  question,  '  What  are  the 
greatest  aesiderata  for  the  improvement  of  common  Schools  ?  * 

On  motion,  adjourned  till  to-morrow  11  o'clock. 

May  8.  Lyceum  met  according  to  adjournment.  The  Vice-President 
read  a  letter^  addressed  through  him  to  the  Lyceum,  from  Wm.  C.  Wood- 
bridge,  offering  a  set  of  the  Annals  of  Education,  and  also  offering  that 
work  as  a  channel  of  publication  for  the  notices  and  proceedings  of  the 
Lyceum,  so  far  as  they  may  deem  it  appropriate  to  this  subject.  vVhen  on 
motion, 

*  Resolved,  That  *^  Tex  American  Annals  or  Education,"  published  in 
Boston,  and  "  The  Magazine  of  Useful  Knowledge,"  published  in  the 
city  of  New- York,  be  adopted  as  the  organs  of  publication  for  tiie  proceed- 
ings of  this  Lyceum. 

On  Motion  of  Mr  Emerson, 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  directed  to  adopt  such  meas- 
ures as  they  shall  deem  expedient  to  encourage  the  institution  of  Lyceums 
in  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  where  Lyceums  do  not  already  exist. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Neal, 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  School  Teachers  of  our  country  (who  are 
now  estimated  at  50,000)  as  a  body  on  whom  the  future  character  and  sta^ 
bihty  of  our  institutions  chiefly  depend;  that  they  are  therefore  entitled  to 
our  highest  consideration,  and  that  whatever  may  be  their  faults  or  deficien- 
cies, the  remedy  for  both  is  in  the  hands  of  society  at  large. 
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On  motion  of  Mr  Holbrook, 

Rtsoltedy  That  the  American  Lyceum  recommend  to  town,  and  conntj 
Lyceums,  which  are  or  may  be  formed/ to  co-operate  in  procuring  town 
and  county  maps,  embracing  Geography,  Geology,  and  aa  much  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Statistics  as  may  b«  found  practicable. 

On  motion,  the  following  genUemen  were  appointed  a  committee  to  pre- 
pare a  model  of  town  and  county  maps  of  the  kind  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceeding  resolution ;  namely.  Prof.  Dewey,  Prof  Olmsted,  Prof.  HUcbcock, 
Wm.  C.  Woodbridge,  and  Mr.  James  Stevens. 

Mr  Neal  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  draught  a  code  of  By*Laws, 
reported  the  following,  namely — 

Br-L4WS. 

L  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  provide  a  suitable  place  for  depoaiting 
books,  specimens,  and  other  propertv  belonging  to  the  Society ;  a  place  for 
the  regular  meetings  ;  and,  give  early  and  public  notice  thereof. 

n.  Every  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  have  a  particular  department 
assigned  to  him,  and  the  following  are  hereby  assigned  to  those  appointed. 

1st.  Samuel  B.  How,  President  of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pennstl- 
VANiA.     On  Colleges  and  their  connexion  with  common  Schools. 

2d.  Josiah  Holbrook,  Boston,  Massachusstts.  On  Books,  Apparatus, 
and  Branches  of  Study. 

3d.  B.  O.  Peers,  Lexington,  Kektuckt.  On  Legislative  provisions  for 
Schools. 

4th.  A.  J.  Yates,  Chittenango,  Madison  Co.  New-Tork.  On  the  qualifi- 
cation of  Teachers. 

5th.  Theodore  Dwight,  Jun.  New- York  City,  New-York.    On  Lyceums. 

6th.  Oliver  A.  Shaw,  Richmond,  Virginia.     On  the  Natural  Sciences. 

7th.  John  Neal,  PorUand,  Maine.  On  methods  of  Instruction  and  School 
discipline. 

III.  The  Corresponding  Secretaries  will  make  reports  in  their  respective 
departments,  and  furnish  the  Recording  Secretary  with  all  documents  relat- 
ing thereto,  and  belonging  to  Uie  Society. 

IV.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee,  or  any  three  of  their 
number,  to  invite  persons  from  different  parts  of  the  Unitea  States,  to  ad- 
dress the  Lyceum  at  the  annual  meeting,  on  such  topics  as  they  may  pre- 
scribe to  them. 

V.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  to 
forward  the  general  objects  of  the  Lyceum,  in  that  section  of  the  country  to 
which  he  belongs. 

VI.  The  rules  of  debate  observed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  as  recorded  in  Jefferson's  Manual,  shall  be  observed  by  thia 
Society. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Yates, 

Resohedf  That  the  thanks  of  this  Lyceum  be  presented  to  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  this  city,  for  their  kindness  in  supplying  a  room,  andf  other- 
wise contrfbuting  to  the  convenience  of  the  Lyceum  during  its  session. 

On  motion — Resoltrd,  That  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  and  of  tha 
Lyceum  be  published  and  circulated  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  business  of  the  Lyceum  having  been  closed,  it  was,  on  motion,  ad- 
journed. 
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Art.  XII. — Biography. 

^^  For  the  Journal  of  Educatioa. 

I  deem  th^adicioui  labours  of  the  conscientious  biogrrapber,  as  among  tb« 
most  useful  to  a  reading  child.  I  mean  that  biography  which  presents  the 
lives  of  stlfmade  men^  and  points  out  with  clearness  the  several  steps  bv 
which  they  arrived  at  eminent  usefulness.  We  have  been  inundated  wita 
fictitious  narratives  and  supposed  situations.  We  want  what  is  real,  tangi- 
ble, and  human.  We  want  to  know  the  exact  description  of  actual  cares. 
We  want  to  be  certain,  that  such  or  such  an  individual  was  bom  in  poverty, 
that  he  struggled  hard  with  opposing  circumstances,  and  was  sometimes 
near  desperation,  but,  that  he  persevered  and  finally  triumphed.  One  pal* 
pable  case,  fully  described,  will  do  more  to  give  energy  and  motive  to  a 
youth  than  ten  thousand  *■  fimcy's  sketches.'  We  need  those  true  to  life. 
iLfet  every  color  be  mingled  as  it  actually  combined  in  the  living  man.  I 
am  very  sorry  that  the  author  of  *  Biomphy  for  Young  Persons,'  has  paus- 
ed in  his  labours.  That  series  of  books  were  calculated  to  do  more  for 
imparting  true  moral  courage  to  giAed  youth  than  all  the  works  I  can  men« 
lion.  The  rising  youth  of  this  hemispnere  need  to  be  told,  and  told  often,,, 
that  usefulness  of  incalculable  amount,  character  of  eternal  yalue,  are 
within  their  reach.  They  only  need  to  be  roused  to  the  work.  Our  children 
are  well  brought  forward,  and  it  is  a  deep  stain  on  our  far  eulogixed  institu- 
tions, if  we  produce  no  such  men  as  as  Heyne,  Sherman,  Parr,  and  Frank- 
lin. These  men  rose  against  every  obstacle  to  heights  of  usefiilness  and 
reputation,  and  their  names  will  ever  live  in  the  records  of  their  country. 
And  shall  the  series  cease  ?  1  firmly  believe  we  have  many  profound  scholan 
and  able  statesmen,  and  successful  labourers  in  every  field  of  science  and 
usefulness,  if  I  may  so  say,  wrapt  up  in  the  little  forms  of  our  frolicksome 
school-boys ;  and  shall  we  let  them  die  without  enabling  them  to  perform 
the  high  duties  for  which  they  were  sent  into  this  world  ?  I  am  persuaded^, 
that  well  written  bioaraphies,  of  proper  persons,  win  give  to  aroent  minds 
the  very  stimuiuSf  which  shall  put  them  m  motion.  I  sliould  like  to  see  a 
full  life  of  Newton  accommodated  to  children,  one  of  Linnaeus,  another  of 
some  distinguished  enjerineer,  one  of  Howard,  and  more  than  one  of  those 
eminent  for  their  ezceuence  and  piety  in  every  sphere  of  life.  We  need 
such  models,  to  show  us  what  man  ha^  done,  that  we  may  leom  and  feel 
what  man  cttn  do,  Ciyis. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

DOMESTIC. 

Oneida  Institute. 

We  haye  been  fayored  with  the  third  report  of  this  flourishing 
seminary,  from  which  it  appears  that  forty-two  young  men  haye  earn- 
ed, during  the  last  year,  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  their  board, 
which,  at  a  little  more  than  one  dollar  a  week,  amounts  to  $2,000. 
While  earning  this  sum,  they  haye  also  been  giying  strength  and  vigor 
to  their  constitutions ;  a  healthy  tone  to  their  mental  faculties  ;  and 
preparing  themselves  to  endure  hardships,  to  encounter  difficulties, 
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and  to  accomplish  the  great  purposes  of  life.  All  the  other  ex- 
penses of  the  institution,  for  tuition,  room  rent,  fuel,  light,  and  contin- 
^ences,  amount  to  $28  a  year  for  each  student.  This  plan  of  unit- 
ing manual  labour  with  study,  we  regard  as  among  the  best  improve- 
ments of  the  day.  The  experiment  at  Whitesborough  htlV>een  a  fair 
and  successful  one ;  and  we  rejoice  to  learn  thA  the  Trustees  pro- 
pose erecting  buildings  to  acconmiodate  one  hundred  students. 
Five  hundred  applicants,  it  is  stated,  have  been  refused  admission, 
the  last  year,  for  want  of  room ;  a  noble  comment  on  the  adaptation  of 
the  system  to  the  wants  of  the  community.  —  Utka  Sentinel. 

Historical  Society  of  Iptdiana. 

A  society  has  been  formed  in  Indiana  with  this  title,  having  among 
other  objects  tiiose  of  searching  out  and  unfolding  the  history,  of  the 
Indian  tribes  within  that  State ;  the  ancient  remains  and  natural 
curiosities  in  the  State,  it?  civil  and  political  history,  from  the  earliest 
settlements  ;  tlie  natural  history,  embracing  geology,  minerology,  and 
botany,  its  soil,  productions,  climate,  animsils,  birds,  fishes,  &c.  The 
Corresponding  Secretary  resides  at  Salem,  Washington  counU^. 

ConncciictU  Mirror, 

GEiNESSEE   WeSLEYAN    SeMIICARY. 

This  institution  is  established  at  Lima,  Livingston  county,  New 
York,  under  the  direction  of  the  Genessee  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  It  is  designed  to  unite  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts  with  a  course  of  literary  and  scientific  studies.  The  main  edifice, 
to  be  built  of  stone,  with  a  centre  of  three  stories,  130  feet  long  by 
40  wide,  and  two  wings  of  40  feet  each,  is  under  contract,  with  the 
prospect  of  being  completed  during  the  present  year. 

Femai«e  School  iif  Germantown,  Pa. 

The  Trustees  of  Germantown  Academy  have  established  a  Female 
Department  in  their  institution,  with  a  separate  location  from  the 
Male  department.  It  is  designed  for  females  above  the  age  of  five 
years,  a  few  of  whom  nre  to  reside  in  the  family  of  the  two  principals  ; 
and,  together  with  a  limited  number  of  the  others,  *  c6mpose  a  domes- 
tic circle,  associating  for  tlie  purposes  of  instruction  and  mutual  influ- 
ence,' The  government  is  designed  to  be  eminently  parental ;  and 
a  liberal  allowance  of  time  is  to  be  devoted  to  those  exercises  and 
recreations  which  are  necessary  to  secure  sound  health.  Instruction 
is  to  be  given  in  tlie  various  branches  of  an  enlarged  English  course, 
including  music  and  drawing ;  and  also  in  the  French  language ;  aided 
by  apparatus  and  visible  illustrations.  Books  are  to  be  used  *  chiefly 
to  illustrate  and  corroborate  what  the  pupils  shall  attain  by  their  own 
eflforts.'  It  is  under  the  care  of  Mr  William  RusseU,  late  Editor  of 
this  Journal,  and  Mr  A.  B.  Alcott 

Philadelphia  Association  of  Teachers. 

A  Society  with  this  title  has  recently  been  formed  in  Philadelphia 
for  promoting  the  cause  of  primary  education  in  general,  with  a  more 
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special  reference,  liowever,  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  A  Board  of 
nine  Directors,  appointed  annually,  is  to  dctermiiie  the  time  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Association,  to  which  Females  enga^ed^  in  th^  business 
of  teachings  though  not  regular  members,  are  to  be  invited.  Individ- 
uals not  actually  engaged  in  teaching,  can  belong  to  the  Association 
only  by  being  elected  honorary  members. 

Music  in  Primart  Schools. 

From  the  journal  of  Mr  Roland,  it  appears  that  music  is  taught 
systematically  in  the  infant  school  .at  Bcthelsdorp,  South  Africa. 
Not  only  hymns  and  songs,  but  arithmetic,  together  with  the  princi- 
ples of  reading,  geometry,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  are  sung  by  the 
children  of  four  or  five  years  of  age,  and  the  most  perfect  measure 
and  harmony  at  the  same  time  observed.  The  writer  regards  infant 
schools  as  one  of  the  most  useful  and  philosophical  discoveries  that 
have  been  made.  *  Children,'  he  says,  *  are  thus  brought  up  with  gen- 
tleness ;  their  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  are  developed ;  they 
acquire  the  principles  of  social  life,  and  without  constraint.  They 
^o  to  school  with  joy,  and  at  their  own  free  will ;  even  the  youngest, 
forgetting  the  bosom  of  their  mothers,  cry  to  go,  and  join  their  Cttle 
companions ;  and  in  going  out  of  school,  not  contented  with  what  they 
have  done  during  their  lessons,  they  cheer  the  village  with  their  songs, , 
and  repeat  every  where  what  they  have  learned.  Nothing  could  be' 
more  sweet  and  melodious  than  their  voices.' 

Connecticut  Observer. 

Statistics  of  Cohuon  Schools. 

The  number  of  public  schools  in  Greenfield,  Ms.  is  six,  contain-^ 
ing  during  the  winter  past  about  222   scholars.    The  terms  of  con- 
tinuance were  severallv  3,  3,  3  1-2,  4,  4,  and  3  months,  making  a 
difference  of  one  month,  or  a  proportional  difi[erence  of  one  fourth, 
between  the  lowest  and  the  highest  privileges  of  the  several  dis- 
tricts, so  far  as  the  term  of  continuance  goes.    '  Of  the  whole  number 
of  males,  8  study  grammar,  65  arithmetic,  34  geography.    Of  the 
females,  22  study  grammar,  44  arithmetic,  51  geography,  and  4  natural 
philosophy.'    From  this  statement  it  appears,  uat  of  the  whole  number^ 
of  males,  one  fourteenth  study  grammar,  more  than  one  half,  arith-'^ 
metic ;  and  nearly  one  third,  geography ;  that  of  the  females,  one  fifth 
study  ^raminar,  considerably  more  than  one  hal£  arithmetic,  and  nearly 
one  hiuf,  geography.    Of  the  whole  number  of  both  sexes,  nearly  one 
seventh  study  grammar,  one  half,  arithmetic,  and  much  more  than  one 
third,  geography.  Edtu  Reporter. 

New  Publication. 

Mr  Carey  of  Philadelphia  has  just  issued  a  pamphlet,  entitled. 
*  Thoughts  on  the  Advantages  of  Infant  Schools,  and  on  the  delay  of 
their  establishment,  at  the  public  expense,  in  the  city  and 'liberties  of 
Philadelphia. 

Premium  Essat. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  has  ofiTered  a  premium  of 
twenty  dollars,  or  a  medal  of  that  value  —  at  the  option  of  the  writer. 
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for  the  best  Essay  on  the  construction  of  schof^  houses ;  in  which  at- 
tention shall  be  i^iven  to  the  location  of  the  house,  to  its  dimensions, 
nrrangemcnt,  best  modes  of  lighting,  warming  and  ventilating  it,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  common  schools^  and  to  economy  m  space, 
material,  and  furniture. 

Self  Supporting  School. 

We  learn  from  a  correspondent  that  the  Baptift  State  Coi^vention 
of  Georgia,  determined  at  its  last  meeting  to  establish  a  Theological 
Insitution  in  some  central  part  of  the  State  on  the  working  plan. 
Measures  were  taken  to  raise  $1500,  by  the  first  of  December  next, 
tor  the  purchase  of  land,  and  to  make  the  necessary  preparations. 


FOREIGN. 

Interlineart  Versions  of  the  Classics. 

The  method  of  classical  instruction  by  means  of  interlineary  ver- 
sions devised  by  Locke,  has  been  revived  in  England.  At  the  shop 
ot  the  bookseller  to  the  London  University,  the  following  Greek  and 
Latin  books  with  interlineary  versions  are  published,  intended  for  the 
first  course :  Phaedrus ;  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  1st  book ;  Vir^'s 
Eneid,  1st  book,  &c. ;  and  in  Greek,  select  Dialogues  from  Lucian  ; 
select  Odes  from  Anacreon ;  Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  &c.  The 
German  language  is  said  to  be  taught  in  the  same  way. 

Ixmdan  lAL  Got, 

Maps  in  Relief. 

We  saw  nothing  more  interesting  among  the  methods  of  illustra- 
tion adopted  in  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  than  the  models  or  maps 
in  relieff  exhibiting  the  face  of  a  country  with  all  its  varieties  of 
surface  —  intended  to  convey  more  distinct  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
Geography.  They  have  long  been  used  to  illustrate  particular  dis- 
tricts, especially  in  Switzerland,  and  were  first  prepared  for  school  use 
for  the  blind.  A  very  imperfect  imitation  of  them  has  been  attempted 
in  New  York  by  a  carver  in  wood  —  but  almost  too  rude  to  be  of  much 
value.  We  cannot  better  describe  those  of  Germany,  thap  in  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  London  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education. 
These  reliefs  differ  from  common  globes  and  maps  most  essentially  in 
the  following  particulars.  Instead  of  representing  the  hills  and  valleys 
by  etching,  they  exhibit  real  elevations  and  depressions,  correspond- 
ing to  those  on  the  earth's  surface.  The  mountains  and  valleys  are 
thus  made  visible  and  palpable ;  the  coast  also  is  clearly  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  peculiar  character,  whether  of  lofty  rock, 
or  level  sand  is  accurately  delineated.  The  high  table-lands  like  those 
of  Central  Africa,  are  placed  on  a  higher  level  than  the  flat  lands  near 
the  coasts  ;  and  the  rivers  and  lakes  are  seen  confined  within  their 
channels  and  basins.  Not  only  is  the  general  direction  of  the  hills 
clearly  laid  down,  but  also  the  varieties  in  their  steepness,  their  decliv- 
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ities,  and  the  great  isolated  summits  are  delineated  in  their  proper 
proportions.  Appropriate  colors,  too,  are  used ;  the  eternal  snow  of 
the  highest  mountain  tops,  and  the  ice^f  the  polar  regions,  are  repre* 
sentecT  white ;  the  sandy  deserts,  yellow ;  the  steppes  brown,  or  a 
yellow  brown  ;  the  stony,  barren  regions,  grey  and  uneven ;  the  forests 
green ;  and  all  the  water  is  made  blue.  The  material  employed  is 
paper,  of  a  fine  and  light  kind,  not  liable  to  be  broken ;  the  weight  of 
one  of  the  largest  reliefs  is  very  small,  and  they  may  be  handled  with* 
out  any  risk  of  damaging  them.  Names  are  written  on  these  reliefs 
and  the  clearness  even  of  the  smaller  characters  is  surprising. 

It  is  obvious  that  to  bring  such  a  manufacture  to  perfection,  requires 
skilful  artists  and  much  experience. 

The  Prussian  Universities  and  Schools. 

The  sums  assignea  by  the  Prussian  government  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  six  Universities  in  the  vear  1829,  were  as  follows :  — 
BerUn,  \  ^independenUy  of  f  lM760  paid  for  )  ^^gg^ 
»  ^  the  support  of  scientific  institutions  J  '^•^'^'^^ 

Bonn 65,845 

Breslau 46,708 

Halle 45,643 

Koningsberg        *..,..  40,004 

Griefswalde 9^0 


$293,526 


Netherlands. 

The  six  Universities  of  this  kingdom  received  from  the  government 
during  the  year  1829-30,  the  sum  of  19,200  dollars.  Out  of  this, 
Lowen,  (Louvain)  had  $5,800;  Liege,  $2,800;  Leyden  $3,200; 
Utrecht  $2,800 ;  Ghent  $2,800 ;  and  Groningen  $2,800. 

French  Journals  in  Russia. 

The  number  of  French  journals  published  in  Russia  at  present  is 
eig^t,  of  which  four  are  issued  at  Petersburg,  one  at  Moscow,  and 
three  at  Odessa.  Some  of  these  are  issued  weekly  in  the  form  of 
newspapers;  others  appear  monthly,  and  are  appropriated  to  scientific 
and  practical  objects.  One  of  the  Petersburg  journals  and  two  of 
those  of  Odessa  are  published  both  in  French  and  Russian. 

Revue  Encydoptdique. 

Greek  Books  Published  at  Malta. 

The  press  at  Malta,  belonging  to  one  of  the  London  religious  soci- 
eties, is  actively  employed  in  prmting  cheap  books  in  modem  Greek. 
Most  of  them  are  on  religious  subjects,  or  closely  connected  topics. 
For  example,  tiiere  was  published  in  1830,  entitled  NMfit  av^  or 
the  Youthful  Lyre,  a  collection  of  Sacred  Songs,  in  imitation  of  those 
of  Watts,  and  Mrs  Taylor.  In  the  Society's  list  we  find  also  an 
Epitome  of  English  Grammar,  and  a  Manual  of  Geography,  intended 
for  the  use  of  Greek  youth. 

London  (^uarteriy  Jounud  i^f  EdueaHon, 
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ScBooi,  roK  Blacks. 

from  a  recent  census  of  tlie  town  cf  Halifiui,  Nova  Scotia,  it  ap*  ^ ' 
pe&H  thnt  there  are  in  that  town,  393  children  below  the  ago  of  siiteeq 
jears  belonging  to  poor  people  of  color. 

The  colored  populntion  have  held  two  meetings,  &t  which  the  Lord  'J 
KKhop  of  Nova  Scotiu  preBiJed,  with  a  view  to  make  provision  Bx  -i 
their  inKtrucIion.     The  result  has  heen  a  iletermiuHtion  to  establish  u^l    j 
support  a  Sunday  and  daily  school  aa  soon  as  sufficient  suma  shall   M 
subscribed  for  the  purpose.     Afler  the  colored  people  have  done  all  in 
their  power  toworils  accomplishini;  the   object,  a  subacriplion  is  to  be 
circulated  among  the  more  wealthy  white  iohabitaDtB  to  aid  in  tho 
work,  and  to  provide  funds  for  the  eiipport  of  a  perniaoeDt  teacher. 
A  flourishing  institution  for  negro  children,  will,  il  ia  believed,  he  tlie 
apeedy  result  of  these  mavcments.  JVbva  Scotia  paper. 


NOTICES. 

Elements  of  Chemistry,  io  the  order  of  the  Lccmres  giren  in 
Yale  College  ;  by  Bknjamin  Bili.ima.\,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Pharmacv,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology.  In  2  vols.  pp.  518  and 
696;  with  an  Appendix.     New  Haven.   Hezekiah  Howe.    1831. 

Although  Ihii  work  appears  under  the  unssBuming  title  of'  Elcmenti,' 
yet  from  iti  extent  snd  coniprebenaiTeneM,  il  migbt  witliout  arrogance  be 
entitled  a'  System  of  Cliemislry.'  The  author  baa  long  been  known  to 
tde  nnblic  as  one  of  our  most  eminent  cheini«ti*,  and  U  justly  celebnled 
for  the  ibitLty  and  zeal  with  which,  for  ■  period  of  nearly  thirty  years,  he 
fau  diaaharnd  the  duties  of  a  pnblie  lecturer  on  chemistry  and  its  kindred 
sciences.  He  thu«  poiaesseB  ■  ttinat  important  preparatioa  for  the  compila' 
tioD  of  a  text  buuk,  by  adding  to  a  thorougli  knuvrUdge  of  hi>  subject  that 
dkitt  in  the  nrl  of  tenchin^,  fFhich.  whtle  il  seema  with  Profeaior  SiJIiiDan 
mDDriginiJ  quality,  ii  always  greatly  iiicreuvd  hy  experieooe. 

The  opinionof  a  oorroipondent  familiar  with  the  subjeot,  who  banMT^- 
fUlly  examined  the  work,  in  addition  to  our  own  cursory  observation,  juati- 
fiei  us  in  »yine  <bat  this  is  amon^  the  muBl  valuable  bwks  published  on 
tfaii  subject,  llie  copiouinesa of  its  facts  is  truly  astonishing-,  aod  while 
it  cannot  be  luppoied,  by  lliose  who  are  lainillar  with  the  greatest  works 
of  the  day,  that  one  of  this  extent  and  minuteness  is  free  from  errors,  wa 
have  no  hesilatiou  in  reEommendme  ilto  the  student  of  chemistry,  as  oon- 
taining  a  full  and  correct  view  of  tbe  prewnt  stale  of  the  science.  Chem- 
istry is  necessarily  encumbered  wilh  a  vast  nuraber  of  particulars,  froin 
the  conslderalion  of  which  no  skill  in  clas^iSoation  cut  over  rellevs  it. 
We  find,  however,  that  while  they  are  ftitlifully  recited  in  the  work  ba- 
fore  us,  and  digested  with  aamucb  skill  as  the  nature  of  the  ease  teenia  to 
admit,  on  the  analytical  plan,  appropriate  devices  are  used  to  guide  the 
young  learner  in  the  principis  al  telerlian ;  so  that  he  may  discern  iha 
leading  features,  when  he  ha>  not  the  lelnure  to  enter  into  nil  the  iotrica- 
cies  of  the  scienco.  The  beautiful  cuts,  furnished  by  Or  Hare,  are  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  the  work. 

We  reJoicB  to  find  that  in  leaching  the  laica  of  the  material  world,  Pro- 
lessor  Silliman  baa  been  careful  to  remind  his  pupils  of  thai  Btiitg  toia 
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gvDta  and  maintains  these  laws;  and  that,  after  explaining  the  seriea  of 
proximate  causes f  he  announces  a  proposition  not  less  important  at  a  part  of 
true  philosophy  than  any  other  in  the  system,  that  that  this  series  must  ter» 
minate  at  last  in  the  powe.  of  the  Creator ,  and  that  *  God  is  the  first 
CAUSE  of  every  thing.'  Would  that  all  our  teachers  and  writers  on  Natural 
Science  miffht  adopt  this  course ;  and  there  would  be  less  ground  For  th* 
reproach  which  is  cast  upon  it,  that  the  Study  of  Nature  otten  leads  the 
mind  from  its  Great  Autnor. 

The  Catechism  of  Health ;  or  plain  and  simple  rules  for  the 
Preservation  of  the  Health  and  Vigor  of  the  Constitution  firom  In- 
fancy to  Old  Age.  Philadelphia.  Office  of  the  Journal  of  Health. 
18mo.   pp.  135. 

Wo  have  seen  no  work  which  exhibits,  in  the  same  space,  so  much  valu- 
able truth,  for  immediate  practical  application,  in  the  preservation  of  health, 
as  this  neat  and  unassuming  little  volume.  We  could  wish  that  its  con« 
tents  were  familiar  to  every  child ;  and  we  are  confident  that  an  early 
knowledge  of  its  principles  would  save  many  an  hour  of  suffering,  perhapA 
many  a  year  of  diRease.  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  Journal  of  Health;  and 
like  that  useful  work,  is  calculated  to  promote  sound  morals,  no  less  than 
health. 

We  regret  that  it  has  taken  the  catechetical  furni.  We  doubt  whether 
it  is  practicable,  if  it  were  expedient,  to  occupy  sufficient  time  in  our  schools 
to  commit  it  to  memory ;  and  we  would  suggest,  as  the  best  plan  for  works 
of  this  kind,  that  which  is  so  familiar  in  the  best  books  of  Blair — of  de- 
tached numbered  paragraphs  announcing  the  simplest  and  most  important 
principles ;  and  illustrated  by  facts  or  explanations  in  a  smaller  type.  It 
might  then  be  employed  as  a  reading  book  ;  and  its  statements  be  the  sub- 
ject of  examination  by  means  of  questions.  It  will  also  be  important  in 
instruction,  if  not  in  the  work  itself,  to  separate  that  portion  designed  only 
for  parents,  from  those  of  general  application. 

Outlines  of  History,  embracing  a  concise  History  of  the  World, 
from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  pacification  of  Europe,  in  1615, 
Second  American  Edition,. with  Additions  and  a  Set  of  Questions 
for  examination  of  students.  By  John  Frost,  A.  M.  12  mo« 
pp.  466. 

This  book,  as  the  title  indicates,  contains  a  sketch  of  the  whole  course  of 
History,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  present  time.  The  style  i« 
very  condensed  and  concise,  so  that  a  sreat  number  of  &cts  are  related  in  a 
very  few  words.  The  arrangement  or  the  work  is  Chronological.  It  is  di« 
vided  into  three  parts.  Ancient  History,  The  History  of  the  Middle  Ages^ 
and  Modern  History.  The  following  are  some  of  the  heads  of  the  chapten 
in  Modern  History,  from  which  the  reader  will  understand  the  plan.  View 
of  the  State  of  Europe.  Times  of  Charles  V.  I'imes  of  Philip  H.  TimM 
of  the  Thirty  Tears  War.  Times  of  Louis  XIV.  Period  of  Comparative 
Repose.  Times  of  the  French  Revolution  and  Empire,  The  American  £di« 
tor  nas  added  verv  copious  questions,  to  fscilitate  its  use  as  a  text  book. 

The  work  itself  appears  to  be  of  very  elevated  character,  such  as  to  ren- 
der it  suitable  for  use,  in  the  higher  institutions  of  our  coiutry. 

American  School  Library,  by  Jesse  Torrey,  Jun. 

Mr  Torrey  has  recently  completed  the  compilation  of  a  series  of  Elemen* 
tary  School  Books,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies.  It  consists  of 
the  following  works     The  prices  of  the  volumes,  full  bound  are  annexed. 
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a.  lajcts.    No.  9. 

, r -p   --    ,  -  ,--      No.3.  -AFlM.. 

ine  Campntiion  for  l^tle  Girls  ud  Bova,'  144  ptues,  ISmo.  50  eta.  No.  «. 
'A  Mental  Museum  Tot  tlie  liiaing  Gvii?nttioii,  Vol.  ].  contprisitig  CoD- 
Tenalions  on  Natural  History,  and  the  Universe,  Rfflections  on  ProTidence, 
Ac.  158  page*,  12roo,  5C  cts.  No.  5.  •  A  Mental  Musemn  for  Uie  Kuiiw 
'  0«n«rati[in,'  Vol.  II.  including  mueellatieuus  uUcles,  tntertuniiig,  monl, 
Bod  political,  SOU  pnfea,  ISiuo.  CO  ct>.  No.  C.  •  The  Moral  liulructer,  and 
Oaidn  to  Virtue,'  STM)  pages,  ]3mo.  75  cl£. 

Most  of  them  are  desired  u  reiding  boohs.  The  compiler  tlues  not 
pKipOM  them  u  substitutes  for  nil  nthen  ;  For  lie  thinka  Ihtl  books  ought 
to  be  frequentJt  changed.  The  ■* ries  ia  highly  recanuneuded  by  teaclun 
.     ..      ..J  J,.  & __  J !■ .!._  L__i. .^  late  been  adopted  ir 
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considerable  i 
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Art.  I.  —  Sketches  of  Hofwyl. 

Letter  XVIIL 

lAberhf  of  Pupils  —  Trials  —  Festivals  ofH^fteyl. 

Mt  Deab  Friend  —  In  former  letters  I  have  described  to 
you  the  precautions  and  the  vigilance  employed  in  preventing 
and  excluding  evil,  as  a  prerequisite  to  a  proper  course  of  mond 
education ;  and  the  general  method  of  conducting  it.  In  this,  as  in 
other  parts  of  his  task,  the  object  of  the  educator  must  be,  to  as- 
certain the  dispositions  and  propensities  of  his  pupib  —  to  soften 
and  correct  those  which  are  in  excess — to  draw  forth  and 
strengthen  those  which  are  deficient  in  force —  to  modify  one 
by  means  of  another  —  to  subject  all  to  the  influence  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  —  and  thus  to  produce,  as  far  as  possibtei 
that  harmony  which  should  be  the  basb  and  the  ornament  of 
the  moral  and  religious  character.  If  the  future  destination 
of  bis  pupil  is  still  undecided,  he  should  endeavor  to  ascertain 
in  what  occupation  he  may  be  rendered  most  happy  and  useful ; 
or  if  it  is  fixed  beyond  recaU,  to  watch  especiallv  over  those 
points  of  his  character,  which  are  important  in  reference  to  it. 
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These  objects  cannot  be  efiected  bf  i  wyntem  of  ridd  i^. 
straiDt  and  arbitrary  punishment.  Such  aeounBini^  adved 
restrain  or  suppress  certain  faults,  so  that  thej  nE  not  bade 
forth  in  the  course  of  educatton,  and  thus  laomote  dw  mm 
and  uanquillity  of  the  educator,  and  his  lepm^foa  kt  ths  dmh 
ment :  fat  it  will  defeat  the  great  end  u  new,  md  -  lem' 
him  in  ighoiance  of  the  materials  oo  which  he  is  to  Kt^  hj' 
inducing  the  pupil  to  conceal  his  propensitiM  and  pwiiooii 
They  will  too  often  exhibit  themselves  like  a  lUiyeMed  td1> 
cano,  in  the  sudden  desolations  of  an  eanhqinlta ;  or  buiM 
forth,  like  the  wasting  torrent  of  lava,  when  tlia  onmire  is  re- 
moved. It  is  on  this  principle  that  we  can  ewSy  lecoiiat  te 
the  utter  failure  of  many  excellent  parentt  in  tbe  Bdnciliop  of 
their  children  ;  and  the  lawless,  reckless  iiklnlgebM  of  trnxf 
propensity  to  which  they  too  often  resign  tbsnuelvn,  ts  waaa 
as  mey  escape  from  the  authority  which  has  nMnined  tfaoo. 

On  the  contrary,  after  establishing  the  system  of  pceeanlioD 
and  vigilance  we  have  described,  Fellenbei^  oonidert  it  la  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  respect  the  liberiy  i^tkepi^S,  and  Kt 
permit  him  to  act  freely,  if  we  wish  to  discoNr  bow  be  is  die* 
posed  to  act,  or  to  aid  him  in  correcting  h''Pti||f  Nay  more, 
after  surrounding  faira  with  the  circumstances  deavibea,  irtoob  ' 
shut  out,  as  much  as  possible,  dirtet  tediulHm,  •  tmd  potitim 
examples  of  evil,  we  must  leave  him  to  the  iiifliieace  of  iDcb 
objects  and  cause;,  fitted  to  excite  his  propeiuitie%  as  be  w31 
ordbarily  encounter  in  the  world,  and  allow  huv  to  ffltlnbi^  his 
character,  so  far  as  his  own  immediate  saf^,  cv  tibat  of  ^ose 
around  him,  is  not  endangered.  Our  di^NMUieBt  and  passioos 
roust  remain  unknown  to  ourselves  and  odien,  if  the  objects 
which  excite  them  are  entirely  kept  out  of  view.  The  nobler 
or  more  feeble  propensities  cannot  be  cuMvated ;  the  inferior 
or  stronger  cannot  be  pointed  out  or  suppressed. 

Without  some  previous  trial  and  exammatim  of  tbtl  ^oaAt 
die  pupil  is  sent  forth  into  the  world,  to  leatn  unidit  ittf  diffi- 
culties of  what  he  is  capable,  and  discovers  far  tbe^fint  time 
the  nature  and  strength  of  his  propensities,  from  the  ndhmics 
of  temptations,  which  too  often  prove  fatal  to  his  ebarwtter  end 
prospects.  Is  it  not  cruelty  thus  to  launch  an  untried  buk  up* 
on  a  pathless  ocean,  and  to  bide  from  oursekes  tbe  defacH 
which  endanger  its  safety,  lest  the  task  of  if  plyiag  a  mtOoAj 
should  weary  our  patience  by  its  difficult,  or  impair  our  reptf»' 
tntion  by  its  ill  success  ? 
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bi  addhiaii  to  this,  the  moral  quaKties  are  often  among  the 
most  important  indications  of  the  sphere  of  action  to  which 
Providence  has  destined  the  individuaL  If  you  compel  the 
timid  spirit  to  embark  on  the  ocean  of  public  life,  you  pre- 
pare a  victim,  or  a  dupe,  for  the  more  powerful.  If  you  con- 
demn a  mind  spurred  on  by  the  love  of  action,  to  a  sphere 
where  his  powers  find  no  l^iiimate  means  of  developement^ 
he  will  gratify  them  in  forbidden  ways,  or  sink  into  indolence 
and  umthy,  f(»'  want  of  a  stimulus  to  action. 

FeUenberg  also  believes,  that  none  of  our  fimdamental  and 
essential  dispositions  and  propensities  would  have  been  implant- 
ed, without  some  valuable  end.  Indeed,  the  more  narrowly  he 
examines  the  subject,  the  more  will  the  educator  be  led  to  be- 
lieve, that  there  is  no  one  of  ihue  original  principles  in  the 
human  mind,  as  it  issued  finom  the  hands  of  its  Creator,  which 
in  its  i tut  measure  and  proportion^  and  duly  modified  by  others 
of  a  higher  naturCy  will  not  contribute  to  the  great  ends  of  our 
being.  The  same  desire  ofproptrty^  which  in  its  excess  be- 
comes avarice,  or  produces  fraud  and  theft,  when  duly  restrain- 
ed, becomes  frugality;  and  contributes  no  less  to  the  welfare 
of  society,  than  to  that  of  the  individual.  The  wisdom  of  the 
serpent,  properly  employed,  for  wordiy  objects,  is  as  noble  as 
its  kindired  vice  of  cunning  is  base,  and  not  less  necessary  than 
the  harmlessness  of  the  dove.  The  same  zeal  and  energy  of 
character,  which  stimulated  Saul  of  Tarsus  to  drag  tlie  follow- 
ers of  Christ  to  prison,  and  to  death,  when  duly  directed,  led 
Paul  to  sacrifice  his  life  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  humanity. 

It  is  on  these  principles  that  the  usual  regular  and  firugal  diet 
of  Hofwyl  is,  on  rare  occasions,  exchanged  for  the  luxuries 
and  wines  of  a  feast,  and  the  pupil  is  left  without  the  least  re- 
straint to  indulge  his  propensities.  This  is  done  even  in  the 
agricultural  school ;  wine  is  given  them  ad  libitumj  and  the 
hour  of  retiring  is  left  to  their  own  choice,  with  the  understand- 
ing, that  the  labours  of  the  succeeding  day  must  be  resumed 
at  the  usual  hour.  When  I  first  learned  this  practice,  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  with  what  seemed  a  dangerous  departure 
from  the  usual,  salutary  system  of  seclusion  from  the  view  and  the 
mducements  to  evil.  On  expressing  my  apprehensions  to  Vehr- 
li,  he  observed  that  such  variations  firom  regular  habits  must  be 
only  as  rare  exceptions  to  a  general  rule  ;  but  that  they  had 
been  of  essential  service  to  him,  in  enabling  him  to  detect  dis- 
positions  and  propensities  which  he  did  not  suspect.   He  deem- 


Skilcht,  of  Uofm/l. 


tJuljr, 


ed  them  necessary,  Btill  farther,  as  a  prepanttioD  for  «icouDter- 
ing  similar  evils  in  the  world.     '  If,'  said  he,  '  a  pupl  is  do! 
capable  of  resisting  for  a  few  hours,  under  the  eye  tH  his  in-    , 
Btructers,  lempiaiions  which  will  meet  liim  at  eiery  step  id  life»   . 
It  is  of  the  higiiest  importance  to  discover  it  while  yet  we  have  ■ 
the  opportunity  of  preparing  him  to  overcome  iliem.'     He  as- 
sured me,  tliat  in  one  instance  in  particular,  he  had  discovered 
a  propensity  to  intemperate  drinking,  which  he  had  never  b»- 
fore  known,  and  which  he  had  litde  doubt  would  have  resulted 
in  a  confirmed    habit,  but  for  die  counsels  and  discipline  to 
which  this  discovery,  during  the  period  of  education,  gaverise. 
'  Is  it  not  unreasonable,'  he  asks,  '  lo  expect  that  a  child  will 
walk  safely  on  the  bank  of  a  precipice,  if  we  never  suffer  lum 
to  see  it,  or  never  allow  him  to  dii*ecl  his  own  steps  till  die 
moment  of  trial  comes  ;  and  then  leave  him  to  go  through  it  ua- 


Personal  observation  of  these  festivals  entirety  dissipated  my 
apprehensions  concerning  their  iniluencc,  ai  they  are  conducted 
he.re,  which  these  remarks  had  greatly  diminished.  I  have 
watched  with  surprise  one  of  the  feasts  of  these  peasant  boys, 
when  the  table  was  loaded  with  luxuries  adapted  lb  their  tastes, 
and  furnished  with  wine,  extending  itself  late  into  tlie  night, 
and  still  exhibiting  order,  mingled  itith  gaiety,  which  would  put 
to  shame  our  fashionable  feasts.  Their  instructers  were  indeed 
present,  but  as  companions,  not  as  mastert,  —  as  aids  to  give 
a  direction  to  their  amusements,  but  not  to  interrupt  or  restrain 
any  induleence  they  might  choose.  They  were  left  to  their 
own  conscience  and  reason  lo  discover  their  duty,  and  to  cal- 
culate the  consequences  of  irregularity.  One  course  of  dish- 
es succeeded  lo  anodier,  and  the  bottles  of  wine  were  filled  as 
soon  as  they  were  empty.  Sometimes  a  burst  of  gaiety  would 
seem  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  order ;  but  in  a  short  lime 
everything  would  gradually  subside  to  the  usual  level  of  cheer- 
ful regularity.  Their  repast  was  sometimes  cheered  by  the 
performances  of  die  band,  and  sometimes  varied  by  one  of  tl»e 
popular  hymns  or  patriotic  songs  which  they  are  taught.  Oc- 
casionally, their  activity  would  develope  itself  in  childish  gam- 
bols, or  in  a  simple  dance ;  and  more  than  once,  they  passed 
without  any  apparent  violence,  into  a  hymn  of  a  serious,  and 
even  of  a  religious  character.  Although  Uiey  never  have  n-ine, 
except  on  such  occasions,  I  saw  but  two  or  three  who  exhibit- 
ed die  least  evidence  of  its  influence  upon  them,  and  this  in  a 
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slight  degree  only.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  peasant  boys  from 
ten  to  twenty  years  of  age.  You  will  need  no  other  evidence 
of  the  excellence  of  the  modes  of  education  which  had  been 
adopted  with  them.  You  will  perhaps  question,  and  it  may  be 
with  reason,  whether  this  plan  is  applicable. to  our  own  youths 
I  present  it  as  an  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of  Hofwyl, 
as  an  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  liberty  may  be  granted, 
in  connexion  with  a  proper  system  of  education,  and  an  illus- 
tration of  the  manner  in  which  the  pupils  are  prepared  to  use 
that  unrestrained  liberty  which  they  enjoy  in  life. 

On  the  same  principle,  the  pocket-money  of  the  pupQ  is  left 
entirely  to  his  own  disposal,  with  the  condiuon  that  he  must 
afterwards  give  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  spent  it. 

It  is  in  watching  ^er  the  pupil  in  the  circumstances  calcu- 
lated to  develope  his  character,  that  the  most  important  part  of 
the  task  of  education  consists ;  a  task  which  certainly  requires 
the  highest  degree  of  wisdom,  and  which  it  would  seem  almost 
presumptuous  in  man  to  undertake,  if  Divine  Providence  had 
not  imposed  the  task  upon  us.  Let  it  not  beforgotten^  that  in 
proposmg  this  course,  Fellenberg  exerts  and  demands  a  vigi- 
lance that  never  sleeps^  a  perseverance  that  never  tires  ;  and  in- 
sists that  none  should  assume  the  important  duties  of  an  edu- 
cator, who  is  not  resolved  to  devote  au  his  powers  to  their  per- 
formance. He  caUs  upon  them  to  remember  that  declaration 
of  Him  who  manifested  a  peculiar  regard  for  children : '  Whoso 
shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones  which  believe  in  me,  it  were 
better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and 
that  he  were  drowned  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.'  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered too  that  the  results  of  this  system,  however  hazardous  it 
may  seem  to  some,  are  incomparably  happier  than  those  of 
the  opposite  extreme  of  slavish  and  violent  restraint  which  is* 
too  generally  adopted. 


Abt.  n.  —  Jacotot's  System  of  Instruction. 

(Concluded,) 

After  the  pupil  can  answer  every  Question  propounded  to  him, 
can  generalize,  and  justify  everythmg  that  he  has  said  or  writ- 
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ten,  h  only  becomes  necessaiy  to  vary  Us 
to  lead  him  gradually  and  easily  to  write 
whatever  he  pleases ;  and  finally  to  speak 
upon  a  given  subject.     The  entire  coarse,  tbMy 
the  foUowing  exercises. 

L  Imiiaiiofu.  Here  the  pupQ  applies  the  teius  wfaioh  ess* 
press  a  general  sentiment  bv  means  of  special  &»!%  to  the  del* 
▼elopement  of  the  same  sentiment  unrlrr  niffirrmf  rifnimsfaiiom 
Thus  Calypso  r^eirecf  the  ieparturt  of  Uhfmm;  imA  Phibo* 
tetes,  in  the  fifteenth  book,  regreU  kU  pcrfrnf^  m  betraying  tba 
secret  of  the  burial  place  of  Hercules. 

A  sentence  or  two  from  a  piece  written  by  €ne  of  laeoaolfa 
pupils,  will  illustrate  this  exercise.     *  The  gmTof  *^  *" 


for  having  revealed  the  secret  of  Akides*  ^Mk  wUoh  he  kad 
sworn  toconced,  tM^ttUo^lmir  qffioeofl/br<4  jhA§Ugii^ 
ki$  sorrow,  he  found  the  remembrance  of  his  pevjury  Iom  sop* 
portable  than  the  cruel  abandonment  of  the  flrnnlri,  the  troa^ 
ery  of  Ulysses,  and  the  dreadful  agoniea  occasKMied-  by  fab 
wound.' 

II.  General  reflediom  upon  partiemlmrfki$*  •  Tins  ezflv<- 
cise  is  merely  an  extension  of  that  before  iAiiuI  to  oder  tba 
name  of  generalization.  The  pupil  oonr  tahas  a  wider  ranga 
of  facts,  and  inuroduces  into  his  compositkiBa  i  mater  nmnbar 
of  reflections.  He  is  told  to  consider  anaudfwy  a-pfOB  pa^ 
sage  or  passages  of  his  author,  and  to  derife  dwrakuui  iha 
reflections  connected  with  &  proposed  nikfeei* 

As  soon  as  the  pupil  is  tolerably  weD  aeooMmed  to  diia 
kind  of  composition,  he  is  to  be  exercised  m  spetikmg  igmi 
different  stibjects, 

III.  Comparison  of  synonymous  worda  astdphmses*  Whan 
called  upon  to  distinguish  between  words  and  phiaiaai  gmeial- 
ly  accounted  synonymous,  the  pupQ,  in  the  finl  JMttHicei  ra» 
peats  fi:t)m  memory  a  number  of  sentences  containing  At  wwd» 
or  phrases  in  question^  and  he  is  particularly  required  to  recol- 
lect the  precise  circumstances  in  which  they  were  empkyed  {ly 
the  author.  He  is  then  required  to  produce  a  general  eoM- 
position,  founded  upon  the  special  facts  under  bis  notice,  of 
every  part  of  which  composition  he  is  finally  made  to  render 
an  account. 

IV.  Comparison  of  parallel  subjects  and  analogous  thoughie. 
As  a  preliminary  part  of  the  former  of  these  exercises,  the 
pupil  is  required  to  furnish  an  analysis  of  aD  the  books  of  Ta>* 
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lemachus*    Tlie  fioUowmg  is  a  short  specimen  of  an  analjrsb  of 
part  of  the  first  book.    Re^retSy"^  artifice, — entreaiyj — inmr 

In  this  way,  the  pupil  learns  lo  notice  the  different  parts  of 
his  author,  in  which  nmilar  iubjeets  are  treated,  and  he  is  then 
required  to  contrast  the  manner  of  composition  in  any  two  or 
more  of  them.  For  instance,  Telemachtis,  in  the  first  book^ 
addresses  Acestes, — and  in  die  second,  Sesostris. 

1st.  Telemachus,  wandering  in  search  of  his  father,  is  in  the 
presence  of  a  king;  the  subject  is  the  same. 

2d.  He  b  in  the  power  of  Acestes,-— he  is  in  the  power  of 
Sesostris;  the  situation  is  the  same. 

3d.  But  Acestes  speaks  hastily  to  him,- — while  Sesostris 
treats  him  with  kindness,  8ic.,  &c. 

As  a  variation,  the  pupil  is  told  to  open  any  book  whatever,  at 
random,  and  read  aloud  the  first  sentence  that  his  eye  may  hap- 
pen to  glance  upon.  He  is  then  asked  to  bring  to  mind  reflec- 
tions or  facts  in  Telemachus  similar  to  those  in  the  passage 
before  him. 

V.  Translation  or  Transfer.  In  imitationj  particular  cir- 
cumstances are  imitated.  Translation  consists  in  imitating  the 
general  refledions  derived  from  those  particular  circumstances. 

Thus  it  was  before  seen,  that  the  circumstances  of  Caljrpso's 
grief,  resembled,  in  several  respects,  those  which  evinced 
the  wretchedness  of  Philoctetes,  and  upon  this  observed  simi- 
larity was  founded  an  imitation.  The  regrets  of  Calypso, 
stripped  of  the  accessory  circumstances,  must  resemble,  in  cer- 
tain points,  an  regrets  whatever.  Hence,  the  regrets  of  tie 
victim  of  ambition,  may  be  modelled  on  the  regret  of  Ceigpeo^ 
and  thus  will  be  perfonned  tha  exercise  of  transUttian. 

The  pupil  is  subsequently  required  to  analyse  a  chapter, 
book,  poem,  be. ;  to  develope  or  paraphrase  the  thoughts  of  an 
author ;  to  find  subjects  for  *  transfer ;  to  write  upon  a  fite- 
rary  or  critical  subject,  and  to  furnish  descriptk)os  of  things  ob- 
served; to  imitate  a  thought;  to  write  letters;  to  portray  a 
character ;  to  compare  characters ;  to  write  tales,  sketches,  &c. 

After  luiving  advanced  thus  far  in  the  course  of  instruotkNi, 
and  not  till  this  time,  comes  the  examination  of  grammetr,  the 
comprehension  of  which  is  rendered  remarki^ly  easy,  by  the 

Erevious  course ;  for  the  pupil  already  knows  the  language. 
[e  learns  the  technical  terms  adopted  to  express  the  obser- 
vations made  upon  the  nature,  order,  and  reciprocal  relatbns 
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Another  method  of  Wilderspin's  is  as  foQcms.  He  divides 
the  pictures  into  series,  arranging  diem  according  to  their  kind. 
He  gives  one  series  to  each  class,  with  a  monitor.  The  first 
monitor  then  taks  four  children  and  leads  diem  to  class  No.  1, 
when  they  name  all  the  subjects  of  the  pictures ;  then  pass  on 
to  another  class ;  while  other  infants  come  to  replace  diem  at 
No.  1 .  The  children  are  all  led  up  in  succession,  so  that  there 
are  a  hundred  in  motion  in  the  hall,  naming  the  different  ob- 
jects; and  the  arrangement  is  such,  that  each  child  names  all 
the  objects.  After  a  picture  has  been  thus  explained  to  a  child, 
it  is  best  to  leave  it  exposed  to  his  view ;  but  he  shotdd  not 
have  too  great  a  number  before  him  at  once,  and  they  should 
be  changed  often. 

The  engravings,  and  the  lessons  of  things,  are  the  best  means 
of  instruction  which  can  be  employed  in  a  school  fin*  litde 
children,  where,  in  order  to  speak  to  tne  understanding,  we  must 
engage  the  senses.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  shew  them  that 
the  picture  is  not  the  thing  itself,  but  only  a  resemblance  or 
representation  of  the  real  thing.  This  caution  is  more  neces- 
sary than  many  may  suppose.  Children  have  sometimes  asked 
me,  if  the  animals  that  they  saw  were  alive  !  We  find  that 
the  selection  of  pictures  is  not  a  matter  of  indifierence ;  for  it 
is  indispensable  that  they  be  faithful  representations  of  the 
object  represented.  Not  only  should  proportion  be  carefully 
observed,  but  the  instructer  should  endeavor  to  render  them 
palpable  to  the  children,  by  examples  level  to  then*  capacities, 
such  as  this  :  '  The  animal  that  you  see  is  four  feet  in  height, 
and  would  be  so  high,'  shewing  them  at  the  same  time  how 
high  four  feet  is. 

2.  Lessons  on  Things. 

We  have  patterns  of  different  kinds  of  wood,  with  their  barks, 
in  order  to  teach  children  to  distinguish  them  by  their  color, 
and  other  different  properties.  We  have  remnants  of  cloth, 
of  different  colors,  to  teach  diem  how  to  distinguish  their  fine- 
ness of  texture,  and  shades  of  color.  We  have  a  collection  of 
stuffed  birds,  which  was  presented  to  our  establishment  by  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  For  some  time  past  we  have 
been  also  engaged  in  making  a  collection  of  such  minerals  as 
are  most  common  and  most  useful  in  the  arts.  Geometrical 
figures,  formed  of  wood,  have  also  been  provided,  in  order  to 
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BT  J.  MONOD. 
No.  II. 

Means  of  Intellectual  Developement. 

i.  —  Lxssoifs  FROM  Pictures. 

1.  The  subject  of  the  picture  is  simply  named. 

2.  In  naming  the  subject,  especially  if  it  be  an  object  of 
natural  history,  we  can  enlarge  upon  its  forms  and  properties, 
by  comparing  them  with  analogous  objects.  In  nammg  the 
i^&rent  subjects,  we  should  be  careful  to  explain,  minutely  and 
clearly,  their  different  parts ;  as  of  an  animal,  a  plant,  Szc. 

3.  When  the  chOdi^n  are  farther  advanced,  the  entire  his- 
tory of  whatever  forms  the  subject  of  the  picture  may  be 
given.  ^ 

4.  Our  bstructions  by  naeans  of  pictures  are  attended  with 
the  greatest  success,  when  conducted  in  the  manner  of  familiar 
dialogue  between  the  instructer  and  pupils ;  allowing  them  to 
ask  questions.  Above  all,  the  instructer  should  not  discourage 
those  who  manifest  an  ai'dent  curiosity  to  understand  things. 
One  principal  object  with  an  instructer  should  be  to  put  chil- 
dren upoQ  the  track  of  asking  questions.  We  think  it  best,  in 
genersd,  to  leave  children  to  devise  their  own  method  for  com- 
municating their  thoughts.  Even  when  they  are  embarrassed, 
we  do  not  often  find  it  useful  to  aid  them  much  ;  for  if  we  do, 
we  often  assist  them  to  say  what  they  do  not  feel. 

Methods  are  employed  by  others,  which  we  have  not  yet 
adopted.  Wilderspin,  in  his  report  on  Infant  Schools,  men- 
tions two,  which  we  will  here  describe.  From  a  great  number 
of  pictures  from  the  bible  suspended  in  the  chamber,  he  selects 
one,  names  the  subject,  then  gives  a  rod  to  one  of  the  smallest 
children,  requesting  him  to  find  the  picture  and  touch  it  with 
the  rod.  If  be  succeed,  he  returns  in  great  joy,  accompanied 
by  the  cheers  and  idiouts  of  his  litde  companions,  who  had 
been  on  the  tenter  hooks  of  expectation,  that  he  would  make 
a  mistake,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  rectify  it.  After  this 
the  instructer  ex{dains  the  picture  in  die  manner  of  a  dialogue, 
taking  care  to  follow  the  text  of  Scripture. 
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Another  method  or  Wilderspin's  is  as  follows,  ihutivides 
the  pictures  into  series,  arranging  them  according  .Ip  libs' kind- 
He  gives  one  series  to  each  class,  with  a  moiiilii^'-;!tlie':fint 
monitor  then  taks  four  children  and  leads  them  to  dan  No.  1, 
when  they  name  all  the  subjects  of  the  pictures  ^  then  pass  on 
to  another  class;  while  other  infants  come  to  replace  diem  at 
No.  1.  The  children  are  all  led  up  in  succeasioipy.so  that  there 
are  a  hundred  in  motion  in  the  hall,  naming  the  diflbrent  ob- 
jects ;  and  the  arrangement  is  such,  that  each  cfafld  names-  all 
the  objects.  After  a  picture  has  been  thus  expib^Aed  to  a  chOd, 
it  is  best  to  leave  it  exposed  to  his  view ;  baC-  lie  shcHild  not 
have  too  great  a  number  before  him  at  ooce,  and  thej  JBboidd 
be  changed  often. 

The  engravings,  and  the  lessons  of  thingSy  are  die  best  means 
of  instruction  which  can  be  employed  m  a  schobf  ibr  StdlB 
children,  where,  in  order  to  speak  to  the  undastAuIIngi  we  oldsC 
engage  the  senses.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to'  sbew  tfaitat  diat 
the  picture  is  not  the  thing  itself  but  only  arsiesiNflme  or 
representation  of  the  real  thing.  This  caution  is  more  nece^ 
sary  than  many  may  suppose.  Childrea  have  sometimes  asked 
me,  if  the  animals  that  they  saw  were  aEie ! '  We  find  diat 
the  selection  of  pictures  is  not  a  matter  of  infflfeience  j  for  it 
is  indispensable  that  they  be  faithful  represontatiotrt  of '  die 
object  represented.  Not  only  should  proportion  be  carefaO^ 
observed,  but  the  instructer  should  endeavor  to  render  them 
palpable  to  the  children,  by  examples  level  to  thenr  captcitieSi 
such  as  this  :  '  The  animal  that  you  see  is  four  tbet  in  beUbt, 
and  would  be  so  high,'  shewing  them  at  the  sam^  time  £ow 
high  four  feet  is. 

2.  Lessons  on  Things. 

We  have  patterns  of  different  kinds  of  wood,  wHfa  their  barin, 
in  order  to  teach  children  to  distinguish  them  b^  dieir  oobr, 
and  other  difierent  properties.  We  have  remnants  of  cbdi, 
of  different  colors,  to  teach  tliem  how  to  distinguish  their  fine- 
ness of  texture,  and  shades  of  color.  We  have  a  collection  of 
stuffed  birds,  which  was  presented  to  our  establishment  by  tbe 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  For  some  time  past  we  have 
been  also  engaged  in  making  a  collection  of  sudh  minerals  as 
are  most  common  and  most  useful  in  the  arts.  Geometrioal 
figures,  formed  of  wood,  have  also  been  provided,  in  order  to 
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gwes  and  maintains  these  laws ;  and  that,  after  explainingr  the  Beriea  of 
proximate  causes,  he  annoonces  a  proposition  not  less  important  as  a  part  of 
true  philosophy  than  any  other  in  the  system,  that  that  this  series  must  ter- 
minate at  last  in  the  pmoe.  of  the  Creator,  and  that  *  God  is  the  first 
CAUSE  of  every  thing.'  Would  that  all  our  teachers  and  writers  on  Natural 
Science  mi^ht  adopt  this  course ;  and  there  would  be  less  ground  for  th* 
reproach  which  is  cast  upon  it,  that  the  Study  of  Nature  often  leads  the 
mind  from  its  Great  Author. 

The  Catechism  of  Health ;  or  plain  and  simple  rules  for  the 
Preservation  of  the  Health  and  Vigor  of  the  Constitution  from  In- 
fancy  to  Old  Age.  Philadelphia.  Office  of  the  Journal  of  Healths 
18mo.   pp.  135. 

Wr  have  seen  no  work  which  exhibits,  in  the  same  space,  so  much  valu- 
able truth,  for  immediate  practical  application,  in  the  preservation  of  health, 
as  this  neat  and  unassuming  little  volume.  We  could  wish  that  its  con« 
tents  were  familiar  to  every  child ;  and  we  are  confident  that  an  early 
knowledge  of  its  principles  would  save  many  an  hour  of  suffering,  perhapa 
many  a  year  of  disease.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  Journal  of  Health;  and 
like  that  useful  work,  is  calculated  to  promote  sound  morals,  no  less  than 
health. 

We  regret  that  it  has  taken  the  catechetical  form.  We  doubt  whether 
it  is  practicable,  if  it  were  expedient,  to  occupy  sufficient  time  in  our  schools 
to  commit  it  to  memory ;  and  we  would  suggest,  as  the  best  plan  for  worka 
of  this  kind,  that  which  is  so  familiar  in  the  best  books  of  Blair — of  de- 
tached numbered  paragraphs  announcing  the  simplest  and  most  important 
principles ;  and  illustrated  by  facts  or  explanations  in  a  smaller  type.  It 
might  then  be  employed  as  a  reading  book  ;  and  its  statements  be  the  sub- 
ject of  examination  by  means  of  questions.  It  will  also  be  important  in 
mstruction,  if  not  in  the  work  itself,  to  separate  that  portion  designed  only 
for  parents,  from  those  of  general  application. 

Outlines  of  History,  embracing  a  concise  History  of  the  World, 
from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  pacification  of  Europe,  in  1815. 
Second  American  Edition,. with  Additions  and  a  Set  of  Questions 
for  examination  of  students.  By  John  Frost,  A.  M.  12  mo« 
pp.  466. 

This  book,  as  the  title  indicates,  contains  a  sketch  of  the  whole  course  of 
History,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  present  time.  The  style  ia 
very  condensed  and  concise,  so  that  a  great  ^number  of  facts  are  related  in  n 
very  few  words.  The  arrangement  of  the  work  is  Chronological.  It  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  Ancient  History,  The  History  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  Modern  History.  The  following  are  some  of  the  heads  of  the  chaptera 
in  Modern  History,  from  which  the  reader  will  understand  the  plan.  View 
of  the  State  of  Europe.  Times  of  Charles  V .  Times  of  Philip  11.  Time* 
of  the  Thirty  Tears  War.  Times  of  Louis  XIV.  Period  of  Comparative 
Repose.  Times  of  the  French  Revolution  and  Em^e.  The  American  £di« 
tor  nas  added  very  copious  questions,  to  facilitate*  its  use  as  a  text  book. 

The  work  itself  appears  to  be  of  very  elevated  character,  such  as  to  ren- 
der it  suitable  for  use,  in  the  higher  institutions  of  our  country. 

American  School  Library,  by  Jesse  Torrey,  Jun. 

Mr  Torrey  has  recently  completed  the  compilation  of  a  series  of  Elemen- 
tary  School  Books,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies.  It  consists  of 
the  following  works     The  prices  of  the  volumes,  full  bound  are  annexed. 
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4.  DxriHXTioH,  AvALTsiiy  Acs  :=    M 

Exercises  on  words  which  present  some  dMifiMfa  |n^ 
nunciation.  —  Correction  of  vicious  or  defeetha  ,  nbiti  of 
speech.  —  Definitions.  —  We  teach  the  chiUreo  tOOOqinli 
verbs  which  apply  to  their  own  conditioD,  asi,  yealadajr  / Mrf 
dovm  ;  to-day  Isit ;  to-morrow  lihaU  eU;  IwiU  Uttim^  ^tm 
A  kind  of  grammatical  or  logical  analyflb  of  phnsM  ii 
required,  of  which  the  children  seek  out  tbe  mwrnl  pttrtB, 
wiuont  using  any  scientific  terms*  For.  esiumdef  *- A  wiiQ 
child  listens  to  the  instructions  of  his  father.'  Wbo.  KslMis  to 
instruction  ?  What  is  diat  a  wise  child  does  i  Annmt. ,  H«  fiMot 
to  instruction.  What  instruction?  Answer*  -lit  ofhii  fclhwr»  kc> 

5.  Readiho. 

We  make  instruction  m  reading,  an  acceamy  objeet  ool^,  ^- 
a  means  of  education.  One  method  iwbidi. we  ado|it  it.to 
take  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  ^iruige.dieiii  mnidi  a 
manner  as  to  form  words.  Another  metbra  ii  tIBi  write  £■» 
tincdy  upon  a  black  board,  the  words  which  renreaent  a  car- 
tain  thing  which  is  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  iBhudrai,  or  With 
which  they  are  familiarly  acquainted.  Wa'abo  make  use  of 
pictures  adapted  to  the  different  reading-leeaoili.  For  dua  pur- 
pose, we  form  tlie  children  into  classes* 

G.    £sF.RCISr.8    OF    MsMOBt. 

We  require  our  children  to  repeat,  every  sdayiJthe  sulgect  of 
the  lessons  of  the  preceding  day.  The  hjnnm  are  learmd  bj 
singing  them.  When  wc  wish  tliem  to  engrave  a  thiwoo  diw 
memories,  we  cause  them  to  repeat  it,  all  togethtf i  with  a  ktiod 

of  rhythm  or  measure.  * 

7.  Writivo.  * 

This  is  only  employed  in  teaching  the  children  to  knovif  and 
distinguish  the  letters  of  tlie  alphabet,  by  traicing  them  injoa 
sand.  This  is  a  very  pleasing  employment  td  them*  We 
also  furnish  them  with  blacklK)ards  and  chalk,  as  a  means  of 
occupation  and  amusement,  allowing  them  to  trace  all  the  fig- 
ures they  can  see  or  tliink  of. 

6.  Amusements. 

Finally,  we  have  a  kind  of  amusement,  which  serves  to  ex- 
ercise their  thinking  faculties.     It  is  the  use  of  little  hrick%  Or 
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3.  Attextioii. 

In  order  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  children,  we  find  it  ne- 
cessary, in  the  first  place,  to  require  sil^ice.  F«:  thb  purpose 
we  use  signals  J  '^^ibe  bell,  and  the  whisde.  If  a  child  has  a 
request  to  make,  be  raises  a  hand  or  thumb ;  and  present^ 
makes  known  his  widbes. '  An  affirmative  answ^  is  given  by  a 
similar  sigh.  We  also  excite  attention,  by  addre^bg  tl^ir 
senses  in  a  livety  and  interesting  manner  of  teaching,  and  by 
showing  them  sensible  objects.  Silence  is  exacted  in  certain 
exercises,  and  we  have  one  kind  of  exercise  which  we  call 
lessons  in  sUenUy  «:  silent  lessons;  to  which  the  children  at- 
tend with  pleasure,  and  in  which  they  sometimes  excel  to  an 
astonishing  degree  for  their  age. 

4.  EXACTVBSS. 

We  accustom  children  to  do  everything  with  accuracy  and 
precision ;  never  to  do  a  thing  by  halves ;  and  to  be  punctual 
and  exact  in  the  performance  of  their  promises  and  duties. 

5.   DOCIUTT   A9D   ObEDIEVCK. 

Docili^  in  our  pupib  is  cultivated  by  conversing  familiarly 
with  them  on  their  amusements ;  and  sometimes  giving  them 
advice ;  ud  e^eciaOy  by  doing  this  in  a  pleasant  and  friendly 
tone  of  voice.  We  on^  to  command  children  in  r^ard  to 
things  only  which  they  are  able  to  do.  By  avoiding  the  fre- 
quent^se  of  a  commanding  tone,  whilst  we  invariably  exact 
obedience  to  an  order  when  given,  we  may  secure  great  influ- 
ence overtfae  wiHs  of  dddren.  fVe  wmy  obtain  by  a  lookj  or 
by  a  sign^  what  it  wodd  bedbm  difficuh  to  obtain  by  any  odier 
means.  Obstinacy  is  nearly  the  only  iauh  for  which  we  coo- 
fine  a  child  to  the  cell  of  reflection.  We  think  it  desirable  to 
avoid  giving  place  to  a  tendency  to  obstinacy,  for  fear  of 
streogtbening  it  by  exercise ;  and  to  endeavor  to  repress  it, 
whenever  it  shews  itself  in  a  positive  manner.  In  short,  we 
repeat,  that  an  agreeable  manner  and  entire  self-control  go 
vcty  fiur  in  the  management  of  children.  If  the  educator  dis- 
plays a  mind  fi'ee  from  irritation  or  partiality,  he  will  scarce- 
ly fSul  of  securing  the  respect  of  his  pupOs.  Children  have 
a  very  lively  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  a  natural  respect 
for  everything  wWeh  appears  to  them  conformable  to  strict 
justice. 
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6.  Veracity. 

It  is  an  established  rule  with  us,  not  to  expose  the  veraci^ 
ct  the  children,  in  cases  where  it  would  be  for  their  self-inter- 
est to  dissemble.  The  instructor  does  not  reqoire  them  to  con- 
fess a  fault  which  he  has  seen  committed,  for  this  would  present 
a  strong  temptation  to  falsehood.  By  being  watchful  on  this 
point,  and  by  paying  no  attention  to  tales,  we  shall  spare  the 
child  many  exposures  of  his  feeble  virtue.  He  ought  to  know 
that  if  he  conceals  the  truth,  and  excuses  himself^  punishment 
will  infallibly  take  place  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  owns 
his  fault,  he  is  more  likely  to  be  forgiven.  We  ought  to  make 
it  our  aim  to  induce  the  child  to  teU  the  truths  rather  than  pre- 
vent him  from  lying.  We  should  even  be  sparing  in  the  use  of 
the  word  lying;  and  we  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  chUd 
never  to  hear  it  pronounced. 


Art.  IV.  —  Intuitive  Ikstruction.  —  No.  III. 

In  the  preceding  lesson,  the  pupil  was  made  familiar  with 
the  schoolroom  as  an  object  of  the  senses  —  The  mind  is  natu- 
rally led  to  the  school  for  whose  reception  it  is  intended,  and  to 
a  course  of  intellectual  observation,  which .  may  be  conducted 
in  the  following  order. 

1.  Design  of  schools,  teacher,  scholars,  school-fellows— -2. 
Enumeration  of  the  apparatus  or  means  of  learning  in  the  school, 
with  the  articles  necessary  for  the  scholars  —  3.  Seeing,  hear- 
ing, speaking  ;  the  principal  means  by  which  mankind,  acquire 
knowledge.  Importance  of  speech  to  social  life — 4.  Proper 
conduct  of  the  scholar,  with  respect  to  acquiring  knowledge ; 
towards  his  teacher ;  towards  his  schoolfeUows. 

Outline  of  the  Lessons. 

1.  The  principal  reasons  why  children  go  to  school  are  easily 
understood.  It  is  even  expressed  in  the  names,  teacher  and 
scholar.  The  teacher,  instructer,  or  master  teaches  ;  the  schol- 
ars learn.  Charles  is  the  scholar  of  the  teacher ;  AdolfAus  k 
his  schoolfellow ;  for  Charles  and  Adolphus  learn  together  in 
the  same  school. 
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2.  A  pan  of  the  apparatus  of  leanmig  consists  in  the  fumi-- 
ture  of  the  room,  which  has  been  already  enumerated ;  but  it 
should  be  mentioned  again  here,  in  reference  to  the  means  of 
teaching.  There  are  two  kinds  of  apparatus  for  learning ;  the 
common^  belonging  to  tlie  school,  and  the  individual^  belonging 
to  the  particular  scholar. 

Use  of  the  articles.  Upon  the  black  board,  or  wall  slate, 
we  can  write,  draw,  ^^c,  and  afterwards  we  can  rub  it  out  with 
the  sponge.  The  teacher  shows  the  reading  table,  which  con- 
sists of  large  letters,  that  can  be  hung  upon  the  wall.  From 
the  reading  table  we  are  taught  to  read.  Thus  all  the  appara- 
tus is  described.  We  use  pencils  and  pens  for  writing.  We 
read  in  books.  The  principal  parts  of  a  book  are  the  binding, 
leaves,  lines,  and  letters.  Faper  is  used  for  writing.  Color  of 
paper. 

3.  The  progress  thus  far  is  easy.  The  teacher  now  directs 
some  of  the  children  to  shut  their  eyes,  and  stop  their  ears,  for 
a  short  time ;  and  asks  whether  all  the  apparatus  which  they 
have  been  examinmg,  would  be  of  any  use  without  the  help  of 
their  eyes  and  ears.  They  readily  perceive  how  impossible  it 
would  be  for  them  to  learn  anything  in  school,  without  the  use 
of  eyes  and  ears,  as  well  as  without  hands  for  writing,  sind  with- 
out speech  for  communicating  ideas. 

We  dwell  particularly  on  the  use  of  speech,  in  order;  to  in- 
terest children  in  the  dry  process  of  teaching  reading.  The 
followmg  is  a  specimen. 

'  Children,  you  have  probably  seen  some  men,  and  some 
children^  who  could  not  speak.  You  felt  very  sorry  for  diem, 
and  were  grieved  at  their  misfortune ;  you  pitied  them.  Why 
did  you  pity  them  ?  It  is  because  speech  would  be  of  great 
service  to  theip  ;  and  you  feel  as  if  you  could  hardly  do  any- 
thing if  you  coidd  not  talk.  If  you  wish  your  parents  to  give 
you  an ^ apple  or  a  pear,  what  do  you  do  to  obtain  it?  You 
speak  and  ask  for  it.  If  you  could  not  talk,  what  would  you 
do  ?  You  have  heard  or  seen  somethmg  that  pleased  you,  and 
you  would  be  glad  to  tell  it  to  your  brodier,  sister,  or  school- 
fellow ;  if  you  could  not  speak,  how  could  you  tell  them  ? 
Only  think  how  much  pleasure  you  take  in  talking,  in  hearing 
others  speak,  and  in  telling  your  thoughts  to  each  other.  What 
part  of  your  body  do  you  use  in  speaking.*  Here  tlie  teacher 
calls  their  attention  to  his  mouth,  and  articulates  single  words 
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II  is  an  established  nile  with  us,  rot  to  expose  the  veracity 
of  the  children,  in  cases  where  it  would  be  for  their  self-inter- 
est to  dissemble.  The  instructer  does  uol  reqnire  ihemlo  con- 
fess a  fault  which  he  has  seen  committed,  for  this  would  present 
a  strong  leniptalioii  to  falsehood.  Hy  being  watchful  on  this 
point,  and  by  paying  no  attention  to  tales,  we  sbaJl  spare  the 
child  many  exposures  of  his  feeble  virtue.  He  ought  to  know 
that  if  be  conceals  the  truth,  and  excuses  himself,  punishment 
will  infallibly  take  place  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrdry,  if  he  owns 
his  fault,  he  is  more  likely  to  be  forgiven.  We  ought  to  make 
it  our  aim  to  induce  the  child  to  tell  the  truth,  rather  than  pre- 
vent him  from  lying.  We  should  even  be  sparing  m  tlie  use  of 
the  word  lying;  and  we  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  child 
never  to  hear  it  pronounced. 


Art.  IV.  —  Intuitive  Instruction.  —  No.  111. 

In  the  preceding  lesson,  the  pupil  was  made  familiar  with 
the  schoolroom  as  an  object  of  tlie  senses  —  The  ratnd  is  natu- 
rally led  to  llie  school  for  wliose  reception  It  is  intended,  and  to 
a  course  of  intellectual  observation,  which  may  be  conducted 
in  the  following  order. 

I.  Design  of  schools,  teacher,  sciiolars,  school-fellows — 2. 
Enumeration  of  the  apparatus  or  means  of  learning  in  tlie  school, 
with  the  articles  necessary  for  the  scholars  —  3,  Seeing,  hear- 
ing, speaking  ;  tlie  principal  means  by  whicb  mankind  acquire 
knowledge,  importance  of  speech  to  social  life — 4.  Proper 
conduct  of  the  scholar,  with  respect  to  acquiring  knowledge ; 
towards  his  teacher ;  towards  bis  school  fellows. 

Outline  of  the  Lessons, 
1.  The  principal  reasons  why  children  go  to  school  are  easily 
understood.  It  is  even  expressed  in  the  names,  teacher  and 
Kholar.  The  teacher,  instructer,  or  master  teaches  ;  the  schol- 
ars ham.  Charles  is  the  scholar  of  the  teacher ;  Adolphus  is 
his  schoolfellow ;  for  Charles  and  Adolphus  learn  together  in 
the  same  school. 
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bdie^^  that  t  desire  of  you  ?  I  love  you  ;  what  ought  I  to 
expect  firom  you?  Repeat  distinctly  after  me  —  Children 
should  love  their  teacher.  Why  should  they  love  him  ?  Be- 
cause he  loves  them  —  because  he  desires  their  good.  Yoii 
do  not  always  know  of  yourselves,  what  is  for  your  good,  and 
what  is  usehil ;  I  must  teach  it  to  you.  I  cannot  do  this,  un- 
less you  are  obedient.  What  must  I  therefore  desire  of  you  ? 
Repeat  after  me — Children  must  obey  their  teacher.  You 
come  here  to  learn,  not  to  play.  1  will  tiy  to  make  your  learn- 
ing as  pleasant  as  possible.  But  you  must  tiy,  too,  if  you  ex- 
pect to  learn  anything.  If  you  are  not  constantly  diligent,  and 
do  not  attend  to  the  subjects  that  I  propose  to  you,  you  can 
learn  but  very  litde*  What  do  I  expect  of  you  ?  I  will  tell 
you,  and  you  may  repeat  it  after  me.' 

The  instructer  then  states  their  principal  duties  in  short  sen- 
tences as  before,  which  are  repeated  by  the  whole  class  togeth- 
er. Many  valuable  ideas  are  thus  acquired  and  impressed  on 
the  mind  and  memory  by  this  exercise  of  repeating  together 
short  sentences,  and  wise  sayings.  For  example ; — Obey  your 
teachers,  and  follow  them,  for  they  watch  over  your  souls  — 
Children  should  be  attentive  —  they  should  be  orderly  and 
pleasant  —  they  should  come  to  school  in  season  — they  should 
not  willingly  stay  away  firom  school  —  they  should  be  good- 
humored,  kind,  and  obliging  to  one  another,  &c.  In  this  way 
they  will  learn  why  a  particular  course  of  conduct  is  required 
of  diem. 

Presuming  that  they  have  already  been  taught  something  of 
the  Gospel  and  of  Christ  at  home,  reference  to  him  and  his 
love  will  be  very  useful  to  excite  them  to  good  conduct.  Short 
hymns,  or  sentences  in  verse,  should  be  recited  by  the  teacher, 
and  repeated  by  the  scholars — adapted  to  tlie  capacities  of 
children  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cultivate  their  minds  and  exer- 
cise the  powers  of  speech. 
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to  shew  the  use  of  the  tongue,  lips,  teelh,  &c.,  with  a  view  to 

give  an  idea  of  the  principal  organs  of  speech.  1 

'  Now,  rliildren,  tliose  people  who  caonot  speak,  either  have  ' 

defects  in  some  of  these  organs,  or,  what  is  more  common, 
they  have  some  difBculty  in  tlieir  ears,  so  that  ibey  cannot 
hear,  and  learn  words,  and  their  meaning.  There  are  per- 
sons who  can  spealc,  and  yet  ne  have  to  ask  them  to  repeat 
their  words  two  or  three  times,  before  we  can  understaod 
them.  What  is  the  matter?  They  do  not  speak  clearly  and 
plainly.  But  why  not?  Because  they  were  never  taught, 
or  never  attended  to  instniction.  You  are  sent  to  school  to 
learn  to  speak  clearly  and  intelligibly. 

'  Besides,  there  are  people  who  can  speak  plainly  and  readily, 
and  are  yet  often  so  placed,  that  their  speech  is  of  no  use,  m 
making  those  niiom  tliey  wish  to  converse  with  understand 
them.  You  will  easily  see  what  I  mean.  Suppose  you  should 
wish  to  talk  to  your  mother.  You  cannot  do  it ;  but  why  ?  If 
those  who  love  one  another,  and  wish  to  converse  together  are 
a  great  way  apart,  what  can  they  do  to  understand  each  others' 
thoughts?  They  can  write  what  tliey  think.  They  can  put 
the  signs  of  their  tlioughts  on  paper.  Do  you  know  what  these 
signs  are  called  ?  It  is  necessary  for  the  person  who  writes, 
and  tlie  one  who  receives  the  writing,  to  understand  the  signs.  J 

'  Here,  intliis  book,  on  tliis  page,  is  a  pretty  storj'  that  would  || 

please  you.  Read  il.  But,  you  will  say,  I  cannot  read  ;  you 
must  read  it  for  me.  It  is  necessary  for  you  to  learn  to  read  for 
yourself;  for  often  you  cannot  have  any  one  to  read  for  you,  and  it 
would  be  a  great  trouble  to  have  to  look  up  somebody,  every 
time  a  word  is  to  he  read.  Indeed,  it  is  so  difficult,  that  no 
one  can  know  much,  who  cannot  read.     You  come  to  school,  , 

to  learn  to  read,  —  so  that  you  can  understand  what  is  in  good 
books,  and  what  your  distant  friends  say  to  you  in  writing.  Re- 
peat after  me —  In  school  we  learn  to  speak  —  In  school  we 
learn  to  rend  —  In  school  we  learn  to  write.  We  have  already 
begun  to  write ;  to-morrow  ■we  will  begin  to  learn  reading,' 

4.  In  this  manner,  die  obligations  and  duties  of  scholars  are 
developed.     The  teacher  can  here,  if  he  pleases,  establish  his  m 

course  of  school  regulations,  which  he  will  afterwards  introduce 
in  form,  as  school  laws.     '  Children  t  you  have  come  to  school  '[ 

lo  learn  tilings,  which  will  be  necessary  to  you  through  your 
whole  lives.  I  am  your  teacher  —  I  desire  your  good  —  and 
I  wish  to  have  you    learn  much   ihat  is  good.     What  do  you 
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rttami  to  th*  laboratory  and  produce*  chlorine  gas,  and  ezperimetitf  upon 
it,  until  he  is  familiar  with  all  the  elementary  principles  appertaining  to 
that  curions  substance.  After  seeing  the  proceA%of  tanning,  ne  enteis  tlie 
laboratory  with  most  ardent  ceal  for  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  tanner's  operations  dei>end ;  and  generally,  by  this  method,  a 
strong  desire  to  study  an  elementary  principle  is  excitea,  by  brining  hi» 
labours  to  a  point  where  he  perceives  the  necessity  of  it,  and  its  direct  ap- 
plication to  a  useful,  pur  pose.  * 

*  3.  Corporeal  exercise  is  not  only  necessary  for  the  health  of  students,  but 
for  qualifying  them  for  the  business  of  life.  When  such  exercises  are 
chosen  by  students,  they  are  not  always  judiciously  selected.  Such  exer- 
cises as  ninninff ,  jumping,  climbing,  scuffling,  and  the  like,  are  calculated 
to  detract  from  tnat  dignity  of  department  and  carriage,  which  becomes  a 
man  of  science.  Therefore  a  system  of  exercises  ip  adopted  at  this  school, 
which,  while  it  improves  the  health,  also  improves  the  mind,  and  excludes 
those  vulgarisms,  which  are  too  often  habitual  among  students.  Such  ex- 
ercises as  land-surveying,  general  engineering,  collecting  and  preserving 
specimens  in  botany,  mineralogy,  and^  zoology,  examining  workshops  and 
netories,  watching  the  progress  of  agricultural  operations,  making  experi- 
ments upon  nutritioiis  matters  proper  for  vegetables,  &c.,  are  made  the 
duties  of  students  as  afternoon  amusements.* 

The  soundness  of  these  great  principles  will  be  generally 
conceded ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  application 
will  render  the  progress  of  the  mind  more  rapid,  and  more 
agreeable,  and  more  thorough.  It  is  witli  some  surprise  that 
we  find  the  first  principle  claimed,  ekewhere,  as  original  and 
peanliar.  We  do  not  wish  to  detract  fi'om  the  merit  of  its  ap- 
plication in  a  particular  institution.  But  it  is  as  old  as  the 
adage, 

'  Teaching  we  learn  and  giving  we  retain.* 

It  was  inculcated  and  practised  in  the  school  of  our  childhood. 
It  was  urged  as  a  prominent  argument  for  the  system  of  mutual 
instruction.  We  found  the  same  plan  in  operation  before  the 
establishment  of  this  institution,  in  the  school  of  Prof.  Pillans 
of  Edinburgh,  and  in  others  abroad  ;  and  the  late  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Education  observes,  that  it  was  employed  by  Pro- 
fessor Jardine,  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  nearly  half  a 
century  since. 

The  progress  from  practice  to  theory,  from  facts  to  princi- 
ples, is  die  very  course  prescribed  by  the  true  ^irit  of  the 
inductive  system,  and  the  best  means  of  excitmg  that  interest 

*  This  scheme  of  first  awakening  and  then  gratifying  curiosity,  is  adopt- 
ed in  all  branches.  In  learning  land-surveying,  the  student  should  oe 
first  taken  into  the  field,  and  then  shown  how  to  use  the  compass  and  the 
chain,  and  then  to  plat  his  survey  and  measure  the  superficial  areas.  The 
mathematical  rules  should  be  explained  to  him  from  time  to  time,  aa  hit 
own  progressive  operations  demand.  When  thus  made  familiar  with  the 
objects  of  his  study,  he  will  pursue  it  with  a  ceal  bordering  on  enthnsiasm. 


\ 
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Bol  of  Troj- 


The  founder  and  patron  of  this  insijtuiion  is  ihe  Honorable 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer.  It  was  opened  b  Januaiy,  1925, 
Udder  the  care  of  a  president  and  two  professors. 

The  object  of  this  school,  as  slated  in  the  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, and  by  the  founder,  'is  lo  qualify  teachers  for  instructing 
youth  in  villages  and  in. common  school  districts,  belonging  to 
the  class  of  farmers  and  mechanics,  by  lectures  or  otherwise, 
in  the  application  of  tlie  most  important  principles  of  experi- 
mental chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  natural  liisiory,  and  prac- 
tical mathematics,  to  agriculture,  domestic  economy,  the  arts, 
and  mamifaciiires ;'  thus  giving  instruction  <in  the  application 
of  science  lo  the  common  purposes  of  life.' 

The  institution  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  sustained  by  Mr 
Van  Rensselaer,  at  an  expense  of  more  than  ^20,000.  The 
fees  from  ihc  students  have  aflbrded  but  little  aid  ;  not  enough, 
indeed,  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  apparatus  and  materials  employ- 
ed in  experiments,  and  the  salary  of  assistants.  The  insiitudon 
is  furnished  by  the  founder  with  a  scienttGc  library,  chemical 
and  phrloso|)hical  apparatus,  instruments  for  leaching  land-sur- 
I'eyiug,  and  other  branches  of  practical  mathemaiics,  which  are 
useful  to  Ihe  agricTilturisI,  the  machinist,  and  to  other  artists. 
Spparale  and  convenient  rooms  ai-e  also  provided  for  instruc- 
lion  in  natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  the  common  opera- 
tions in  chemistry;  and  a  room  for  the  analysis  of  soils, 
rnnnures,  minerals,  and  animid  and  vegetable  matter. 

The  following  extract  presents  what  are  deemed  the  charac- 
lerislics  of  the  school. 

'  1.  Tim  mmt  lii^tinrtjvi:  chararUir  in  tho  ptiin  nf  the  achool.  enasaUi  in 
giving  Iho  pupil  thi>  platp  of  tcarhrr,  in  all  his  »xpR-i<-nH.  From  (Choala,  or 
rollpges,  wher?  llio  hisliBr  brwiKhea  arc  taught,  to  thp  coramon  »illae» 
•clir>^»,  the  tenrher  nlwuya  ininrovcn  liiiairif  more  thui  lie  doe*  hii  jmpua. 
Being  under  the  iicPeKsit;  of  relying  upon  liie  own  rFiHiiircM,  uia  of 
making  oyniy  eubjecl  liis  own.  he  beeomfi  on  niiepl,  nt  a  matter  of  necemi- 
ty.  Taking  ai]*antae«  of  iJiia  principle,  tliu  stnilenla  of  Renraelaer  ichacd 
(aim.,  by  giving  rs  peri  menial  and  demonslrntivo  lecllires. 

'  2,  In  every  liranrh  nf  jenniing,  the  pupil  begins  with  lie  prutiul  ap^- 
pJition.iind  is  inU-oduced  lo  a  knowledge  nf  elementary  principle*  from  time 
Ui  lime,  aa  hi*  progresa  requires       Afler  riiiiling  a  lileaching  faclorv.  h* 
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cm  astaral  pl^lloMipliy,  geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  loology,  and  chemistry ; 
lUoatnitiiig  every  lecture  with  experiments  or  specimens,  and  making  re- 
ferences to  their  application  to  agriculture,  to  the  arts,  and  to  other  useful 
purposes.  Land-surveying  and  engineering  are  attended  to  practically,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  afurnoon ;  and  also  the  examination  of  farms  and 
gardens. 

During  the  Travelliivg  Term,  beginning  the  last  of  June,  and  contain- 
ing two  sub-terms,  the  students  travel  to  collect  specimens  for  their  own 
use,  and  to  improve  themselves  in  practical  geology,  mineralogy,  botany, 
'  zoology,  and  engineering.  * 

During  the  Reading  Week,  in  the  last  of  July,  the  students  read  in  the 
readinff  room,  arrange  their  specimens,  or  visit  their  friends. 

In  the  Fall  Expebimeivtal  Term,  which  begins  in  the  early  part  of 
August,  and  contains  four  sub-terms,  me  students  lecture  by  sections,  as  in 
the  winter  term,  on  chemistry,  ^eolo^y,  botany,  and  experimental  philoso- 
phj.  Land-surveying  and  engineering  are  attended  to  practically  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  atlemoon ;  also  the  examination  of  factories. 

Commencement  is  held  on  the  last  day  of  this  term. 

During  the  Fall  Reading  Term,  beginning  the  last  of  October,  t^e 
students  read  in  the  reading  room,  or  visit  their  mends. 

The  Charges  are  as  follows  —  For  tuition,  each  sub-term,  ^  62^  —  Lec- 
turing exercises,  each  sub-term,  ^1  —  Chemical  exercises  (which  are  con- 
fined to  the  9th  and  10th  sub-terms),  ^6  each  sub-term.  In  addition  to 
this,  those  who  make  the  Erie  tour,  which  extends  to  Niagara  Falls,  pay  an 
additional  fee  of  ^  30.  The  substitution  tour,  as  it  is  caUed,  is  ^  15.  Th^ 
Connecticut  river  and  Helderberg  tows  alone,  are  ^8.  Students  may  de- 
cide, by  majority,  whether  to  pay  the  above  fees,  or  pay  their  own  expenses. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  travelling  expenses  of  one  teacher  will  be  included. 

Board  is  of  the  plainest  kind,  which  is  best  adapted  to  health,  and  in  the 
institution,  is  charged  at  ^  2. 

Durmg  the  last  year,  a  separate  building  was  erected  for  a 
Junior  branch  of  die  institution,  to  include  those  who  are  too 
young  to  take  a  part  with  pupils  of  maturer  years.  They 
are  to  be  charged  with  the  common  tuition  fee  of  $2  62  1-2  a 
sub-term.  When  they  become  qualified  to  give  experimental 
and  demonstrative  lectures,  they  are  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Senior  department. 

Those  students  who  go  through  the  whole  course  of  studies 
and  exercises  prescribed  at  this  institution,  are  honored  with 
what  is  called  the  Rensselaer  degree.     A  diploma  thus  con- 

*  This  is  a  season  of  great  interest.  The  principal  tour  is  firom  the  school  to 
the  lilighteen-Mile  Creek,  on  Lake  Erie,  west  of  Buffalo,  and  to  Ithica,  Os- 
wego, and  Niagara.  As  a  substitute  for  this  tour,  when  the  circumstancee 
of  uie  students  do  not  admit  of  the  expense,  three  shorter  excursions  are 
■lade ;  one  from  the  school  to  Connecticut  river ;  another  firom  the  school 
to  the  Helderberg;  and  another  from  the  school  to  Carbondale,  Penn.,  and 
the  south  shore  of  Amboy  bay,  N.  J.  They  are  even  sometimes  permitted 
to  omit  all  but  the  Connecticut  river  and  Helderberg  tours ;  but  it  is  not 
without  extreme  reluctance,  that  the  President  excuses  a  student  from  the 
whole  of  a  series  of  exercises  so  fruitful  of  practical  and  experimental 
knowledge,  in  natural  a^nce. 
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in  study,  which  Is  a  more  effectual  stimulus  than  hope  or  fear, 
and  whose  influence  is  so  fully  established  in  the  institutions  of 
Fellenberg.  Tiie  coinbiDation  of  corporeal  esercise,  will  give 
additional  vigor  holh  to  body  and  mind.  We  regret,  however, 
to  see  any  countenance  given  to  tliat  ridiculous  prejudice  or 
vanity  which  regards  running,  jumping,  6£C.  as  derogatory  to 
the  '  dignity  of  a  man  of  science,'  and  to  find  the  efibn  made, 
lo  present  the  iree  exercise  of  the  limbs  as  degrading,  by  asso- 
ciating it  with  scuffling.  This  prejudice  is  graduaUy  wearing 
away,  and  we  hope  so  liberal  an  institution  will  not  aid  in  per- 
petuating it.  We  hope  the  pupils  of  tlie  Rensselaer  school 
will  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiologj'  to 
be  satisfied  tliai  their  limbs  and  muscles  were  made  for  action ; 
and  that  the  very  feeling  of  vivacity  whicli  pervades  and  ani- 
mates them  in  the  period  of  youth,  is  the  mdication  that  the 
free  and  rapid  motions  to  which  ihey  are  impelled,  arc  among 
the  best  means  of  securing  tlieir  complete  and  healthy  develop- 
ment, and  rendering  them  capable  of  long  continued  and  vigor- 
ous action.  Indeed  we  cannot  but  suggest  iJie  addition  of  a 
popular  course  of  anatomy  and  physiology  to  the  list  of  studies, 
as  highly  desirable  ;  and  as  one  of  the  most  important  applica- 
linns  of  science  to  practical  life,  boUi  in  reference  to  animals 
and  men. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  exercises  in  this  institution. 

Tho  ye»r  i*  diTided  inlo  17  aub-ttrma  of  tlirpe  weekn  eaeli ;  leaving  one 
interval  week  aX  the  end  of  July.  Tliese  Bub-terras  are  noinbered  &oia  the 
ttaird  Wednesda;  in  Novembei. 

Students  enter  at  the  beginning  of  inj  Biib-temi,  nnd  nre  divided  into 
■mall  cliSMB  or  aectioDB  ;  every  sectiati  of  atudenti  cooipleles  it  subject,  or 
9.  definite  diviaion  of  n.  aabject,  even  Bab-l«rin  ;  and  enters  apon  a  new  ana 
every  succeeding  Bub-lerm.     By  UuB  method  aa  apportunily  ii  afibrded  for 

Iowa  bis  own,  aa  a  apecUitflr  -,  and  he  is  not  encumbered  with  more  than  one 
■abject  at  tlie  nme  time. 

During  the  Wintf.b  Lkctibimv  Teiim,  which  begins  the  third  Wednea- 
~    I  in  November,  and  containH  four  aiib-tenua,  the  itudenU  lecture  by  see- 
a  the  following  aubjecla  -.-  " 
luiial  policy,  etymology,  rh 
^  „     „         ^  ^        .-Vt  and   civil  geo^iaplij  df 

^m  biiilory.  "fbp  sectiona  rommence  with  different  aabjecla,  and  they 
change  lecture  room)  and  suhjecta  every  dub-term,  until  Ihe  whole  circle  of 


mplelcii  by  every  section.      Those   elementary  principles 
'hich  are  essentia]  in  practical  ntenniration 
e  ntleiiiled  lo  from  time  lu  time,  in  (he  slier 


Bubjecti 

nuthemalics  wRich  are  essentia]  in  practical  ntenniration,  aurveying,  and 

engineering,  art  ntleiiiled  lo  from  time  tu  time,  in  (he  sllernuun. 

During  the  Wihteh  REiniRO  Tkhm,  or  fifth  sub- term,  beginning  in  Feb- 
rnsry,  the  students  read  m  the  readineroom  or  visit  their  frrendi. 

Daring  the  BpHina  Experihezitil  TatiH,  beginning  in  March,  and  con- 
taioing  four  sub-teimn,  students  lecture  by  aection*.  as  in  the  winter  term, 
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look  for  the  happiest  results.  We  are  ^ad  to  see,  also,  that 
other  institutioDS  are  adopting  this  as  a  part  of  their  object. 
But  we  are  still  persuaded  that  uatil  there  are  many  vutitutiam 
whose  single  object  is  to  educate  teachers,  we  shall  have  few 
that  are  competent^  and  almost  none  that  are  completely  quali- 
fiedj  for  the  arduous,  the  important  station  of  elementary  instruo- 
tioD. 


Abt.  VI.  —  CoMPosiTiow  IN  Schools. 

Prcpvvd  for  Um  Aaaab  of 


We  ire  grmtified  thet  we  can  jneaent,  in  the  foUowin|r  article,  the  in* 
dependent  teeUmony  of  one  expenenced  in  instruction  and  distinguished 
for  success,  in  conmmation  of  the  principles  advanced  in  several  articles 
on  the  subject  of  Readinr  Lessons  and  composition,  and  in  the  extracts  oa 
Intuitive  ustmction,  in  lornier  numbers.  We  earnestly  recommend  than 
to  the  attention  ot parents  as  well  as  teachers,  who  mav  thus  do  much,  at 
leisure  moments ,  in  developing  the  minds  of  their  children,  and  teaching 
them  in  the  iimiK  simpU  made,  the  art  of  expressing  their  ideas  in  writing. 

Among  the  branches,  of  study,  in  a  proper  course  of  educa^ 
tion.  Composition  ranks  high  in  importance.  By  Composition  is 
meant,  combining  and  arranging  our  ideas,  clothing  them  in  lan- 
guage, and  expressing  them  by  writing.  It  may  answer  more 
purposes  than  almost  any  other  study.  Geography,  natural 
iiistory,  and  astronomy,  make  us  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
nature ;  history  gives  us  an  acquaintance  with  mankind  ;  mathe- 
matics disciplmes  the  attention  and  cultivates  the  reasoning 
powers ;  gnunmar  and  rhetoric  improve  our  language ;  natural 
philosophy  reveals  the  laws  by  which  matter  is  governed ;  and 
mtellectual  philosophy  unfolds  to  our  view  the  human  mmd* 
AU  of  these  are  embraced  more  or  less  in  Composition. 

Composition  seems  to  be  to  the  mind,  what  the  power  of  di- 
gestion IS  to  the  body.  It  prepares  the  intellectual  food  to  sup- 
ply and  nourish  the  various  secretions  of  the  mind.  This  food 
IS  incorporated  with  the  intellectual  system,  and  becomes  a  part 
of  itself.  The  intellectual  economy  has  been  as  litde  under- 
stood as  the  animal,  from  the  ignorance  of  both  of  which, 
great  evils  have  arisen.  Inattention  to  this  economy  does  not 
destroy  the  mmd,  but  it  retards  its  growth,  and  gready  dimin- 
ishes its  happiness.  ^ 
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ferred,  eonstiiuies  (he  gradiiuie  a  perpetual  mender  of  the  Rens- 
selaer school,  and  enuiles  bim  to  the  privilege  of  altendmg 
lectures  and  ihe  reading  room  gratuilously,  uDtil  he  shall  resign, 
or  be  expelled  for  immoral  or  dishonorable  conduct.  He  is 
obliged  to  give  an  account  of  himself  to  the  trustees,  at  least 
once  in  three  years. 

The  whole  number  who  have  graduated  at  this  school  is  49. 
Of  these,  25  are  Lecturers,  2  Engineers,  and  the  remainder 
are  devoted  to  various  occupations.  Of  the  non-graduates,  76 
in  number,  there  are  26  Lecturers,  3  Engineers,  and  the  rest  in 
other  employments. 

In  fiirther  commendation  of  the  instJtutioD,  it  is  stated  hy  the 
jMtjfessors  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  iliat  its  pupils  are  now  ap- 
plying its  principles,  from  Canada  to  Georgia,  and  that  the 
school  does  not  furnish  competent  ijistructers,  sufficient  for  one 
half  of  the  res])octable  calls  received. 

It  will  be  perceived,  from  tiie  account  we  have  given,  tJiat 
the  main  object  of  this  school  is  one  of  the  highest  importance 
■^  the  application  of  science  to  the  common  purposes  of  lift  — 
and  the  formation  of  teachers,  who  shall  diffuse  knowledge  of 
this  kind.  It  is  a  branch  of  that  great  system  of  means  of 
education,  comprising  Schools  of  the  Arts  and  Lyceums,  Insti- 
tutes, 8ic.,  which  is  spreading  rapidly  over  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca. We  rejoice  at  the  munificence  which  sustains  it ;  and  we 
would  present  it  as  an  example,  to  those  who  have  not  learned 
the  happiness  derived  from  such  modes  of  employing  weahh. 
We  are  happy  to  find  that  others  are  springing  up  of  the  same 
kind.  In  confining  itself,  however,  chiefiytotbe  higher  branch- 
es of  natural  science,  it  siill  leaves  to  be  supplied,  the  urgent 
want  which  we  have  formerly  presented,  not  of  one  seminary, 
but  of  many,  on  ihe  plan  described  in  our  last  number,  intend- 
ed to  prepare  teachers  in  the  very  elements  of  knowledge,  to 
give  the  first  lesson  to  die  infant,  and  to  lead  on  the  child  in 
die  indispensable  branches  of  instruction  by  a  course  at  once 
simple,  natural,  and  effectual,  and  promoting  alike  the  im- 
provement of  the  mind  and  the  heart.  Cannot  a  Van  Rensse- 
laer be  found,  who  will  adopt  the  same  noble  principle  of  Ither- 
ality,  and  establish  an  institution  on  a  similar  basis  for  tliis  great 
and  important  purpose,  in  every  State  in  the  Union  ?  We  are 
gratified  to  find  that  a  school  of  this  kind  is  already  organised 
at  Andover,  Mass.,  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Hall,  whose  qual- 
ifications are  so  well  attested  by  his  excellent  lectures  ;  and  we 
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The  evil  consequences  resulting  from  such  a  system  of  Com- 
position, are  beginning  to  be  perceived  and  deprecated ;  ^d 
It  is  hoped  tiiat  this  vestige  of  the  dark  ages  is  giving  place  to 
reason  and  common  sense.  The  dense  night-fogs  of  supersti- 
tion are  beginning  to  disperse,  and  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day 
is  visible  in  our  intellectual  horizon.  Composition  is  beginning 
to  be  taught  on  the  principles  of  the  human  mind,  as  every 
science  iSiould  be,  ii  improvement  is  desired  and  expected. 
Instead  of  having  a  subject  given,  and  no  time  allotted  for 
writing,  or  only  half  a  day,  in  which  the  scholar  is  secluded 
from  that  intercourse  with  other  minds  which  might  elicit 
some  ideas.  Composition  is  made  an  every-day  study,  and 
receives  regular  attention  from  the  teacher,  as  much  as  any 
other  exercise.  Subjects  are  selected,  with  which  the  scholars 
are  familiar,  and  about  which  they  can  converse.  This  fur- 
nishes them  with  a  fund  of  ideas,  which  they  do  not  find 
difficult  to  clothe  in  language.  The  grand  difficulty  in  writing 
composition,  has  been  and  still  is,  to  a  lamentable  extent,  des^ 
tittUwn  of  ideas.  The  universal  complaint  is,  *  I  cannot  think 
of  anything  in  the  world  to  write.'  But  furnish  them  with 
subjects,  with  which  they  are  familiarly  acquainted,  and  the 
ground  for  this  complaint  is  removed.  If  they  can  converse 
about  the  subject,  they  wiD  learn  to  write  their  conversation, 
which  is  in  fact  Composition.  Making  Composition  an  every- 
day study,  the  teacher  devoting  some  time  regularly  to  the  ex- 
ercise, having  the  scholars  read  their  productions  before  the 
class,  and  conversing  on  the  subject  for  the  next  lesson,  are 
circumstances  which  conspire  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  minds 
of  the  scholars,  which  is  very  essential.  Interest  is  the  main* 
spring  in  Composition.     " 

AN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  A  PLAN  FOR  TEACHING  COMPOSITION. 

The  following  plan  for  teaching  Composition  has  been  prac- 
tised with  success.  The  exercises  are  both  amusing  and  im- 
proving. They  are  designed  for  those,  who  are  conunencing 
Composition ;  but  they  are  also  profitable  for  those  who  are  con- 
siderably advanced. 

In  the  first  exercises,  the  teacher  presents  some  object  to  the 
class,  possessing  a  definite  quality.  Presenting  this  to  some 
one  of  the  senses,  recalls  other  objects  possessing  a  similar 
quality,  upon  the  principle  of  association.     This  quality  should 
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be  addressed  to  the  sense  of  sight)  as  objects  presented  to  that 
sense,  attract  the  attention  more  than  tliose  presented  bo  the 
oilier  senses.  The  object  al  first  presented,  has  but  one  qual- 
ity suited  lo  attract  much  notice,  as  color ;  for  the  taste  and 
smell,  if  prominent,  would  so  engross  tlie  attention,  that  it  would 
have  a  tendency  to  render  liie  ideas  vague  and  indefinite.  Two 
or  three  objects  possessing  a  similar  quality,  are  presented  in 
succession,  that  the  attention  of  the  class  may  not  be  diverted 
to  the  object,  instead  of  the  quality.  The  quality  should  be  very 
familiar,  and  there  should  be  a  variety  of  objects  possessing 
the  same  quality. 

The  teacher  presents  a  dandelion  to  the  class,  and  says,  This 
dandelion  is  yella^v,  you  may  all  look  at  it  carefully,  and  see 
just  how  i[  looks.  It  has  a  very  beautiful  color.  There  is  a 
piece  of  rnlico ;  that  is  of  the  same  color.  Here  is  an  orange, 
and  this  is  yellow  loo.  Can  you  think  of  anything  else,  that  is 
yellow  ?  As  soon  as  you  can  think  of  somethiog  that  is  yellow, 
you  may  raise  your  hands.  Very  soon  all,  or  nearly  all  the 
hands  are  raised. 

What  do  yon  think  of  that  is  yellow,  Eliza? 

The  ribbon  on  mamma's  bonnet  is  yellow. 

What  do  you  tliink  of,  Susan  ? 

The  sunflower  is  yellow.  . 

Will  you  tells  us  what  you  thought  of,  Maty  ?  i 

Mg  teacher's  f^ohl  watch  is  yellow. 

Vou  may  each  of  you  write  liie  name  and  the  color  of  one 
thing  that  has  been  mentioned.  As  stxin  as  you  have  written, 
you  may  raise  your  hands. 

When  all  have  wTitien  and' raised  their  bands,  the  teacher 
calls  upon  them  lo  read  what  tliey  have  written. 

When  all  have  read,  the  teacher  says  to  them,  I  should  like 
to  have  each  of  you  think  of  soinetliing  Uiat  is  yellow,  that  has 
not  been  mentioned,  and  tvrite  it  as  you  did  before.  As  soon  as 
you  have  thought  of  something,  and  written  il,  you  may  raise 
your  hajids.  When  all  have  raised  their  hands,  the  teacher 
calls  upon  them  lo  read  as  before.  They  are  all  deeply  inter- 
ested, and  it  is  not  ('ery  difficult  for  them  lo  ihink  of  something 
tliat  13  yellow,  and  it  is  easy  for  them  to  write  it.  If  any  have 
not  learned  to  write,  diey  only  repeat  llie  word. 

The  teacher  is  always  careful  not  to  continue  ai>  exercise  tDI 
die  class  become  fatigued,  lest  tliey  should  lose  their  interest ; 
considering  it  more  judicious  to  leave  the  subject,  while  the 
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fmpBB  haw  an  ardent  deaire  to  purine  it  sdD  fitrtber,  b^eauae^ 
in  this  case,  they  wiH  anticipate  thenext  exercise  with  pleasure ; 
whereas,  if  they  have  lost  their  interest  in  the  first  lesson,  tbejr 
win  look  forward  to  it  with  dread. 

The  length  of  the  exercise  yaries  according  to  the  age  and 
CMpachj  of  the  scholars. 

The  next  exerdse  is  a  kbd  of  classification  of  regeHdries. 
The  teacher  presents  an  apple  to  the  class,  and  says :  *  Apples 
grow  on  trees.  Can  you  think  of  any  other  fiuit,  that  gvows 
on  trees?  As  soon  as  3^00  can  think  of  one  kind,  you  may  raise 
your  hands'    The  teacher  calls  upon  them  to  mention  it. 

Seholan.  Peaches  grow  00  trees.  Peara  grow  on  trees. 
Cherries  grow  on  trees.  Butternuts  grow  on  treea  Some 
Mulberries  grow  on  trees. 

They  mention  all  they  can  recollect,  however  unlike  in  their 
form  or  nature,  and  afterwards  write,  and  read  as  before.  Other 
questions  are  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  as : 

What  fiints  grow  on  vines  ? 

What  on  bushes? 

What  plants  are  cultivated  for  the  roots? 

What  for  the  leaves  ? 

What  for  the  seeds? 

The  seeds  of  what  plants  grow  in  pods,  or  sacks,  like  beans  ? 

What  seeds  grow  on  the  top  of  the  stalk,  like  wheat? 

What  like  caraway  ? 

What  like  beets  ? 

What  trees  are  cultivated  for  the  timber? 

What  for  the  fruit? 

What  for  both -timber  and  fruit,  &cc.  &cc. 

If  the  scholars  desire  it,  the  teacher  gives  them  a  question 
to  consider  out  of  schoc^  Tbis  furnishes  them  with  an  interesting 
topic  for  conversation. 

The  next  exercise  includes  a  more  minute  descriptioo  of 
objects.  These  are  also  made  a  subject  of  conversation  in  the 
class,  before  writing.  The  scholars  either  write  on  the  qx)C,  as 
in  the  preceeding  exercises,  or  at  their  rooms.  Sometimes 
they  write  what  they  qan  in  school,  and  after  they  return  to 
their  rooms,  revise  and  correct  what  they  have  written,  and  add 
other  ideas  if  they  please. 

These  descriptions,  whemer  written  in  school  or  at  home,  are 
read  before  the  class  at  some  succeeding  exercise.     Reading 
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these  descriptions  produces  no  more  exciteroeot,  Uran  ■  com- 
mon reading  exercise.  Wlien  a  description  is  read,  the 
scholars  are  called  upon  to  mention  any  excollences  or  defects 
they  have  observed.  This  is  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote 
eood  feeling,  and  the  scholars  consider  it  as  one  of  ilie  most 
mleresting  and  improving  parts  of  the  exercise.  Some  have 
remarked,  that  their  interest  was  double  what  it  would  other- 
wise have  been. 

If  practicable,  a  specimen  of  tlie  object  to  be  described  is 
exhibited  to  tlie  class.  If  not  practicable,  the  scholars  are  as- 
sisted in  forming  as  clear  conceptions  of  the  abject  as  possible. 
In  most,  or  all  cases,  they  must  necessariSy  exercise  their  powers 
of  conception.  For  instance,  the  currant  bush  is  the  subject  for 
description ;  the  flower  and  fruit  are  not  in  perfection  at  the 
same  time,  and  they  must  form  a  conception  of  one  or  the 
Other,  in  order  to  give  a  fuil  description. 

While  the  object  for  description  is  before  the  class,  the 
teacher  asks  questions  like  the  following,  which  are  answered 
orally  by  the  scholars,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  the  teacher. 


Whut  plant  ia  tbi«,  that  jou  hold  in  your  hloAf 
Where  iloea  it  grow  ? 

Is  it  cuttiTBtBd,  or  doci  it  grow  BpontanfouBly  ? 

For  whit  is  il  usefal? 

What  animala  feed  on  it? 

Do  any  other  crealorei  feed  on  it,  heiiide  cows,  horiM,  and  sheep  * 

Mention  all  the  crentarea  you  can  tliink  of,  that  feed  on  gnua.  .| 

I>  graja  suitalilg  for  food  in  itH  nutural  slulv,  or  is  it  nMeisary  (o  prepare 
it,  u  we  do  potalDea  ? 

It  it  neceaaary  lo  gather  the  gross  for  the  animala,  or  c>ui  Uiey  gather  it 
far  themselreg,  when  it  i>  gruwing.' 

How  do  they  get  it  • 

Do  thsy  pull  it  up  by  the  toots,  when  they  ut  it  ?  > 

Why  not? 

Whoae  wisdom" does  that  display  ? 

Does  graea  continue  growing  throughout  Xhe  year? 

On  what  do  lbs  cattle  and  abeep  feed,  in  those  puta  of  the  y^ar  when  it 
does  not  grow  ? 

What  is  hay  ? 

How  is  it  prepared  ? 

How  is  it  cut  down  ? 

Describe  the  kuife  or  scythe  with  whicli  it  is  cut.  ' 

Who  outs  or  mows  it  ?  l 

What  is  the  fimt  tiling  lliey  do  to  it,  after  it  ia  mowed  f 

If  it  does  not  get  sufiioieDtly  dry  the  Gm  day,  or  if  it  runs,  what  do  they 
then  do  wilh  it  ? 

When  it  is  euSicientl;  dried,  what  is  done  with  it  ? 
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How  is  it  reiiio?«d  to  the  bam  ? 

What  would  be  the  conseqaence,  if  the  ^raia  were  not  sufficiently  dried, 
before  it  was  placed  in  the  bam  ? 

Of  which  are  animals  most  fond,  hay  or  fresh  grasa? 

What  part  of  ^rasa  is  eaten,  the  leaves  or  the  stem,  or  are  both  eaten  ? 

Which  do  animals  prefer  ? 

When  animals  feed  on  growing  grass,  which  do  they  select  f 

Which  grow  first,  the  leaves  or  Uie  stems  ? 

Is  it  as  good  for  food  before,  as  it  is  after  it  is  ripe  ? 

In  what  state  is  it.  when  it  is  cut  down  and  dried  for  hay  ? 

Is  grass  cut  from  the  same  roots^  more  than  once  during  the  same  season? 

Does  the  grass  ripen  again,  before  it  is  cut  the  second  time  ? 

What  is  it  called,  when  it  is  cut  before  it  b  ripe  ? 

What  color  is  grass  ? 

What  is  the  form  of  the  leaves  ? 

Compare  them  with  something  that  you  frequently  see  ? 

When  grass  first  sprouts  in  the  spring,  how  many  leaves  grow  firom  one 
root? 

Does  the  number  of  leaves  increase  as  the  season  advances  ? 

When  grass  is  ripe  how  may  leaves  are  there  sometimes  on  one  stalk  ? 

Do  the  roots  of  grass  die  in  the  fall,  or  do  they  live  through  the  winter, 
and  grow  again  the  next  year  ? 

Do  they  five  more  than  two  vears  ?  —  When  the  roots  of  plants  live 
more  than  two  years,  they  are  called  perennial. 

How  high  is  grass,  when  it  is  ripe  and  ready  to  be  mowed  ? 

Does  grass  have  flowers,  like  otner  plants  ? 

There  is  a  great  variety  in  grasses,  and  as  great  a  variety  in  the  form  and 
color  of  their  flowers.    Will  you  mention  some  of  the  different  kinds  of  grass » 

What  color  is  the  flower  of  the  meadow  grass  ?  —  Of  the  blue-eyed  amm  ? 
— Of  the  herd*s  grass  ?  —  Of  the  quaking  grass  ? —  Of  the  fancy  graVr  — 
Of  the  grasses  in  the  western  prairies  ? 

Describe  the  flowers  of  the  nerd's  grass. 

Has  the  herd's  grass  single  flowers  growing  on  the  end  of  the  stem  like 
the  lily ;  or  has  it  a  great  number  growing  around  one  stem,  like  the  wheat  ? 

How  large  is  the  head  or  bunch  of  flowers  of  the  herd's  grass  ? 

Is  this  hard  or  sofl  ? 

About  the  time  this  head  has  attained  its  growth,  a  great  number  of  little 
threads  hang  out,  of  different  lengths,  with  something  on  the  end  of  them 
like  little  feathers ;  what  color  are  these  feathers  ? 

What  does  this  head  contain  after  the  flowers  have  dropped  off"? 

How  large  and  lon^  is  this  stalk  ? 

This  head  is  ouite  neavy  for  such  a  little  stalk ;  why  does  it  not  break 
when  the  wind  blows  ? 

What  kind  of  stem  has  it,  woody  or  heri>aceous  ? 

Do  we  see  this  kind  of  grass  as  plentv  in  pastures  as  in  meadows  ? 

Does  it  grow  spontaneously  in  meadows,  or  do  farmers  sow  the  seeds  to 
have  it  grow  ? 

What  do  the  seeds  resemble  ? 

Is  grass  useful  for  anv  other  purpose,  except  that  of  food  for  cattle  ? 

Describe  the  grass  of*^ which  bonnets  are  made. 

Is  its  stalk  similar  to  the  herd's  grass  ? 

In  what  respects  different  ? 

What  do  the  blossoms  resemble  ?  A  tassel.  —  What  color  ? 

Where  does  it  grow  most  abundantly,  in  pastures  or  in  meadows  ? 

What  encloses  the  stems  and  flowers  of^  grass,  previous  to  their  release 
from  confinement,  and  a  part  of  the  stem  afterward  ? 

What  is  the  color  of  the  stem,  beneath  this  sheath  ? 
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Wlut  appearance  do  the  bvcd'a  uid  bonnet  giui  give  ths  fictdi,iii  s  tlni* 
ofdroughtr 
Are  CBtlla  fond  of  these  dry  KlBlke? 
What  other  kinds  Dre;raaB  can  you  mention  ' 
What  ia  the  color  of  fancy  gtass  ?     • 

What  other  name  is  aonietimes  g-iven  it  ?     Why  fo  ciiled  ? 
What  ii  a  pecaiiar  characteristic  or  thia  grua  f 
What  is  the  tizv  and  form  of  tlis  leaves,  in  compariaon  with  other  kinds  or 

Color  and  forni  of  thn  blosBoni  ? 

Doea  it  ffiow  spontaneously  liks  tome  other  grasses,  or  ia  it  cultivated,  or 
both? 

Where  do  we  unuall;  find  it  growing  ?  I 

Do  anttjiak  feed  upon  it  caiiiniQiily,  aa  upon  other  erua  ? 

What  kinds  of  gross  in  jimiries  > 

Is  it  as  fine  ancTBan,  as  it  is  in  our  paataree  and  meadows  f 

To  what  height  does  it  sometimes  grow  in  prairies^ 

What  animnla  fet^d  on  it  in  some  pruiriei  ? 

Of  what  other  use  is  gran,  beside  flimishing  food  for  animals  f 

It  spreads  a  soit  carpet  for  tlie  repoM  of  n-ean'  animala.  It  forms  a  veil 
to  cover  the  otherwise  ragged  face  ofnalure.  its  color  ia  most  grateful  to 
our  organs  of  vision,  and  is  especially  adapted  lo  preserve  them. 

Can  you  think  of  any  pnsw^ss  of  scripture  when  gnim  is  mentioned  ? 

Mention  leits  of  acript'ire,  m  which  the  fraill;  of  man  is  compared  with 

After  llie  scholars  have  answered  questions,  similar  (o  the 
foregoing,  they  arc  caHed  upon  lo  I'epeat  aU  the  ideas,  which 
ba^been  expressed,  thai  they  can  recollect,  and  also,  if  they 
tliink  of  any  others,  that  have  not  been  mentioned,  tliey  are  re- 
quested to  express  them.  They  are  requested  to  slate  any 
facts  respecting  grass  in  other  countries,  that  they  know,  and 
to  relate  such  anecdotes,  as  would  be  applicable. 

As  the  subject  is  not  given  to  the  scholars  previous  to  th-j 
exercises  in  Uie  class,  it  is  not  cspected,  they  can  answer  all 
the  questions  proposed.  Those  which  the  scholars  cannot 
answer,  are  uniformly  answered  by  ihe  teacher.  The  teacher 
makes  incidental  retnarks,  and  relates  such  ODecdotes  as  would 
be  interesting  to  the  class. 

After  iliis  is  accomplished,  they  vrrite  their  ideas  of  grass  in 
their  own  language.  Some  descriptions,  written  on  tliis  plan, 
are  very  definite  and  interesting,  and  contain  much  valuable  in- 
formation. This  exercise  cultivates  the  taste,  and  inspires  a 
love  for  the  works  of  uature. 
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Abt.  VII.  —  Language  or  Infancy.     No.  II. 

By  T.  H.  Gallaudet. 

In  a  former  essay,  I  endeavored  to  show  the  importaDce  of 
culiivating  a  command  over  the  countenance^  as  one  of  the  means 
to  be  employed  in  developing  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers 
of  children,  and  in  exercising  government  over  them.  I  now 
proceed  to  some  further  illustrations  of  the  same  subject. 

Every  mother  knows,  how  soon  and  how  easily  she  can  pro- 
duce a  smile  on  the  face  of  her  infant,  by  giving  a  similar  ex- 
pression to  her  own  countenance.  This  is  the  first  step  in 
education.  The  next  is,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  child  by 
pleasant  tones  of  the  voice,  which  it  is  absolutely  astonishing  to 
see  the  litde  one  attempt  to  imitate,  even  when  but  a  few  weeks 
old,  and  thus,  as  the  nurse  says,  to  tell  its  little  story.  Let  a 
frown  darken  the  countenance  of  the  parent^  or  a  scowl  indicate 
displeasure,  or  a  harsh  tone  of  voice  be  addressed  to  the  child, 
and,  as  if  by  instinct,  it  immediately  discovers  emotions  of  pain 
and  fear.  And  when  the  child  grows  somewhat  older,  how  often 
we  see  it,  while  listening  to  very  animated  conversation,  stand 
and  gaze,  and  vary  the  expressions  of  its  litde  countenance,  in 
exact  conformity  with  the  quickly  changing  ones  of  the  speaker. 

In  infancy  and  childhood,  the  muscles  rf  expression  are  ex- 
ceedingly pUable,  and  peld  an  almost  involuntary  obedience, 
promptly  and  instinctively,  to  the  emotions  of  the  heart,  and  the 
operations  of  the  mind.  The  face  reflects  the  very  image  of 
the  soul ;  for  a  sad  experience  of  the  necessity  of  conceaknent 
b  our  intercourse  wim  mankind,  has  not  yet  led  to  that  con- 
strained, and  often  deceptive,  expression  of  the  countenance 
which  marks  th'^  man  of  the  world. 

In  addition  j,  to  the  care  which  parents  and  those  who 
are  concernea  la  die  instruction  and  management  of  youth, 
should  take  to  preserve  that  command  over  their  own  features, 
and  those  expressions  of  countenance,  which  wiU  produce  a 
happy  e£^t  upon  their  children  and  pupils,  it  is  of  equal  im- 
portance, that  the  same  care  should  be  exercised  over  the  chil- 
dren themselves.  In  these  two  ways,  a  creat  deal  can  be  done, 
to  mould  and  fashion  the  human  face  divine  into  those  agreeable 
and  impressive  forms  which  indicate  frankness,  generosity, 
nobleness,  and  decision  of  character.  Habits  of  expression^  too, 
have  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  internal  feelings.     A  smile 
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upon  die  countenance,  even  if  it  is  produced  by  some  degree 
of  clfort,  wi]l  gradually  bcconio  easy  and  naiuraJ,  and  strsn^ely 
react  upon  the  soul.  '  Look  pleasant,'  is  sometimes  said  lo  the 
child,  and  pretty  soon  he  begins  to  feel  to.* 

There  need  be  no  hypocrisy  in  all  diis.  We  adopt  various  . 
methods  to  control  and  subdue  our  feelings.  When  in  acute 
pain,  we  preserve  composure  of  look  and  of  voice,  and  often 
fee!  it  to  be  a  duty.  We  take  up  a  book,  or  walk  out  in  the 
brightness  and  freshness  of  a  cheerful  scene,  or  seek  the  society 
of  our  friends,  to  dissipate  the  mental  gloom  that  broods  over  us. 
We  show  a  child  some  interesting  picture,  or  teil  it  some  pleas- 
ant stor)',  to  check  what  we  see  to  lie  tlie  risings  of  a  storm 
within.  This  we  do,  as  an  indirect  way  of  accomplishing,  boUi 
in  ourselves  and  in  others,  what  we  find  by  t-sperlencc,  direct 
efforts  of  the  will  cannot  accomplish. 

The  God  of  Nature,  who  formed  our  mysterious  frame,  has 
given  us  a  control  over  our  internal  feelings,  by  the  very  move- 
ments and  expressions  of  our  features.  This  )irinciple,  it  is 
true,  may  be  perverted,  in  its  application  lo  the  very  worst  of 
purposes,  and  so  may  all  that  is  good  be  misused.  It  may  be 
made  subservient  to  hypocrisy,  and  the  vilest  deceit.  But  it 
may,  also,  he  used  for  iJie  best  and  noblest  of  purposes.  And 
the  cliild,  who  is  early  taught  to  avoid  all  that  is  disagreeable, 
unkind,  fretful,  sullen,  and  repulsive  in  its  looks,  and  to  acquire 
the  habit  of  those'  expressions  which  corresjxind  with  ail  the 
generous  and  noble  affections  of  the  heart,  if  at  the  same  lime, 
the  cultivation  of  these  affections  is  eondutttd  on  correct  moral 
and  religiow  principles,  will  have  an  additional  sirengdi  and 
security  given  to  the  permanency  and  habimal  exercise  of  these 
afTecUons,  and  a  power  of  subduing  the  contrary  ones,  which 
will  be  wanting  in  tlie  child,  over  whose  features  and  modes  of 
e^fpression  no  such  discipline  has  been  exercised. 

Great  pains  are  often  taken  to  cultivate  the  manners,  and  lo 
give  them  the  air  of  coinlesy,  respect,  and  kindne.is.  The 
tones  of  voice,  too,  and  the  articulation,  pronunciation,  and 
modes  of  conversation,  arc  made  matter  of  early  bstruciion  and 
discipline.  And  there  is  no  doubt,  that  all  lliis,  by  die  forma- 
tion of  habits,  has  a  very  considerable  influence  in  moulding 
both  the  intellectual  and  moral  character.     The  various  ej- 

•Tbereis  proljablj  no  portion  of  the  conunnnity,  in  which  ao  muth  at- 
tantioD  i*  early  paid  to  the  govenunent  of  the  exlerior,  lu  Unong  the  Frimd* 
or  Quaken;  uia  we  bi^ljevu  tliM  to  this  clueQ;,an  lobe  ucnMd  th*l  mild- 
neu  uid  <elf-govemiu«nt,  (or  which  they  are  proverbisl.  Ed. 
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pressions  of  countenance^  are  quite  as  susceptible  of  control  and 
discipline,  and  react  on  the  mind  and  the  heart  with  as  ereat  a 
force.  Why  should  they  not,  then,  be  formed  into  lumits^  as 
well  as  die  manners  or  the  voice  ?  Is  there  any  greater  danger 
of  offending  against  nature  and  simplicity,  in  the  one  case  than 
in  the  other  ?  Can  one  set  of  habits,  more  than  the  other,  be 
made  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  hypocrisy  and  deceit? 

It  is  truly  curious  to  see  the  very  striking  change  which 
takes  place  in  an  uneducated  deaf  mute,  after  having  enjoyed 
for  a  few  weeks  the  privilege  of  social  intercourse  with  his  com- 
panions in  misfortune,  in  the  Asylum  where  they  are  assembled. 
The  very  features  of  his  face,  the  motions  of  his  eye,  the  ex- 
pressions of  his  countenance,  his  general  air  and  deportment, 
undergo  an  astonbhing  transformation.  He  looks  like  another 
being.  His  knowledge  is  but  very  little  increased.  His  intel- 
lectual and  moral  character  has  received  but  very  litde  improve- 
ment. But  that  mysterious  jfHirt  of  OUT  system,  which  forms 
the  connexion  between  the  mmd  and  the  body^  and  which  in 
the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,'  is  called  into  the  most  lively  and 
palpable  exercise,  as  furnishing  the  only  means  of  communica- 
tion with  others — the  eye,  the  features,  the  gestures,  the  atti- 
tudes, corresponding  widi  and  directing  the  internal  movements 
of  the  soul,  this  ha^  spiritual  and  hay^  corporeal  machinery ^  if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  expressioii,  seems  to  acquire  new  elasticity 
and  power  ;  and  catching,  by  imitation,  the  spurit  of  those  which 
surround  it,  becomes  a  new  instrument  for  the  expanding  mind 
to  employ,  and  itself,  too,  reacts  upon  this  very  mind,  having 
no  small  degree  of  influence  in  forming  the  habits  of  its  think- 
ing and  feeling. 

In  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  can  notice  the  fiill 
efiect  of  the  principles,  which  I  have  ventured  to  adduce  for 
the  consideration  of  my  reflecdng  and  intelligent  readers ;  and 
I  believe,  that  every  one  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  that  unfortunate  class  of  our  fellow  beings,  will  recog- 
nise the  correctness  of  these  principles.  Their  more  extensive 
application  to  children  who  can  hear  and  speak,  both  in  the 
family  and  the  school,  and  even  to  youth  in  our  colleges,  who 
are  acquiring,  among  other  accomplishments,  the  art  of  public 
elo^ptence,  will  probably  form  the  topic  of  some  future  essays. 
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Tha  roUowing  aoln  ate  teal  memonnda  of  on  actud  Yisil.  Nothing  is 
oFmare  immeaiatp  pnctical  value  to  teacher?  Itian  an  opportunitj  lo  wit- 
QMs  th«  icluat  opeiatioiu  of  the  plum  and  uietliods  adopted  by  olhen.  Th* 
note*  which  follow,  ^ve  ue  almoitiu  vivid  a  coneeplion  of  the  melhod  and 
■pirit  of  the  instroct^um  the;  describe,  as  a  persoiiiu  viail  would  aSbrd. 

Diapoiition  of  TSme. 

A-l-f-r-e-d.  — Young  ladies,  what  does  Ihst  spell  P— Alfred.— 
What  does  A{fred  menn  ?  A  man's  name.  —  ITho  waa  Alfred  ?  He  was 
A  king  of  England.  Wi^  he  a  literarj  man?  He  was.  Whutl  A 
king  and  a  literary  man !  Howcould  a  king  find  time  for  itiufj?  Waa 
he  a pioiM  man?  He  was.  What!  religion,  literature  and  politics? 
How,  with  a  kin(|rdom  to  govern,  could  he  fisd  time  for  anything  elae  ? 
It  seems  almest  incredible.     How  was  it,  young'  ladies  P 

Papii.     He  wu  very  eystematic  in  the  diviaion  of  his  time. 

Teacher.  That  waa  the  gTand  secret!  Can  any  one  teil  ua,  what 
his  plan  was  in  this  respect? 

Papil.  He  devoted  one  third  of  the  twentjfonr  hours  to  rftVt  and 
tzemie,  one  third  to  his  rttigiotu  dvlkn,  and  another  to  literalurt. 

Teacktr.  But  what  then  is  to  become  of  his  kingdom?  You  have 
letl  tliat  out. 

Jinothcr  PupH.  He  devoted  one  Uiird  of  his  time  to  sleep,  diet  and 
exercbe,  one  third  to  business,  and  one.third  to  Btud;  and  devotion. 

Teachrr.  That  is  correct  And  in  tliis  way,  how  much  do  you 
suppose  he  was  able  to  accomplish,  compared  with  otJier  men  ? 

PupU.     I  suppose  he  accomplished  a  great  deal  more. 

Teachrr.  Do  you  suppose  he  enjoyed  as  much  happiness,  ax  he 
would,  if  he  had  not  formed  such  a  plan  ? 

PupUi.     I  suppose  he  was  very  much  happier. 

Ttofher.  You  all  seem  to  like  Alfred's  plan  ;  how  nhould  you  like 
to  adopt  a  simjlor  one  ?  Let  me  see  now,  how  many  are  decided  that 
they  should  prefer  some  systernatic  division  of  their  time,  to  foUowiag 
the  impulse  of  the  moment?  (Every  hand  in  raised).  You  may  try 
this,  tJien,  and  I  will  help  you  in  forming  your  plans. 

The  time  was  then  divided  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
majority ;  hut  the  scholars  were  led  lo  prefer  a  plan  which  the 
teacher  had  previously  rormed.  The  following  remarks  on  ihe 
subject  were  added. 

JVeeer  W  Hmt  be  lost.  Devote  faithfully  to  every  duly,  the  whole 
time  allotted  to  that  duty.  Study  hard,  when  you  do  study.  Bring 
your  whole  mind  to  your  business.  Give  up  the  lesson ;  don't  try  to 
study,  when  you  find  that  you  cannot  fix  your  attention  ol  aU.  It  does 
injury  and  no  good  to  study  at  such  a  time.  But  if  you  find  you  can 
attend  aJiUJe  (however  little  that  may  he),pernotrt,  until  all  ia  right. 
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Be  carefbl  not  to  study  too  much,  ts  I  fear  some  do.  The  time  for 
exercise  should  he  occupied  in  exercise  solely.  Think  of  nothing 
hut  recreation.  Let  study  go  then.  A  contrary  course  is  as  injurious 
to  the  mind,  as  to  the  hody. 

2.  Arrangemeni  of  Exercises. 

As  many  of  the  scholars  as  had  an  appointed  exercise,  assem- 
bled at  8  o'clock.  Reading,  writing  and  calisthenics,  in  separate 
rooms,  till  nine.  All  then  met  in  the  common  hall,  and  the  teach-- 
er  lectured  for  an  hour  upon  the  subject  of  the  bible  lessons  of 
the  preceding  week.  A  recess  of  five  minutes  then  followed. 
The  time  till  eleven  occupied  in  arrangements  for  the  school  and 
remarks  upon  general  subjects  —  deportment  at  church,  neatness, 
behavior  on  occasions  of  excitement,  d&c.  A  bible  lesson  filled 
up  the  remainder  of  the  time  till  the  close  of  scho(H  at  twelve. 

Monday  Afternoon.  Exercises  of  some  of  the  classes  com- 
menced at  a  quarter  before  one  o'clock.  The  whole  school  as- 
sembled at  two.  First  half  was  occupied  by  the  teachers  in  con- 
versational lectures  upon  various  subjects.  Next,  a  recess  of  five 
minutes.  The  next  hour  was  devoted  to  mathematical  recitations, 
Geometry,  Colbum's  Sequel,  Colburn's  First  Lessons. 

At  the  recitation  in  Euclid  the  individual  called  upon  would 
first  state  the  proposition  in  general  terms,  then  proceed  to  draw 
the  figure  on  the  black  board,  applying  the  proposition  as  she 
went  along.  Then,  retiring  to  the  farther  part  of  the  room,  she 
would  proceed  to  demonstrate. 

The  classes  in  Colbum's  Sequel,  were  divided  into  monitorial 
sections,  reciting  to  individuals,  appointed  from  their  own  number, 
the  regular  teacher  of  the  class  superintending  the  whole ;  in 
many  cases  assisting  the  monitors  themselves.  No  definite  lessons 
are  assigned  in  this  study ;  but  a  certain  specified  portion  of  time 
must  be  faithfuUy  devoted  to  it.  If  an  individual  finds  difiiculty 
in  keeping  up  with  her  class,  with  only  this  time,  she  is  removed 
to  a  lower  one. 

Another  recess  of  five  minutes  followed  the  mathematical  hour. 
The  classes  next  prepared  to  write  composition.  At  this  exercise, 
the  teacher  proposes  some  common  object  to  be  described,  and 
by  questions,  collects  all  the  facts  relating  to  the  subject.  The 
subject  proposed  for  this  afternoon  was  Fishes,  The  teacher' 
asked, 

In  what  element  do  Fishes  live  ? 

In  the  water. 

Do  any  ever  live  out  of  the  water  ? 

They  do. 

What  are  such  called  ? 

Amphibious.    (A  laugh.) 
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lathia  right?  — There  U  a  kind  caUed  the  'Flying  Fish,'  which 
nUnrally  Tcmun  &  short  time  out  of  Wftter. 

Have  ftBhee  any  blood? 

They  have. 

Wbftl  is  the  color  of  their  blood  ? 

Red. 

No,  it  ia  white, 

A  multitude  of  such  qu«stioiiB  were  asked  and  answered,  until 
a  BuHicJent  number  of  facia  were  collected  to  fiiraish  empjayment 
in  writing  for  an  hour.  These  descriptions  are  to  be  written  at 
home  and  brought  (he  next  day,  when  each  reads  her  own  piece. 

Heard  some  of  these  descriptions  read,  the  facta  in  which  had 
been  collected  in  this  way  at  a  previous  exercise.  Ttie  Bobject, 
'  A  ThundtiT  Storm.'     Well  written  and  intueating. 


Abt.  IX.  —  Lectures  befdiie  the  Ahkrioan  Ikstitutb. 

•  TKt  hiTodaclory  Diteourit  and  Lecttiret,  ddivered  in  Boston,  hrfom 
tie  Comtidion  of  Tcarturs,  and  iViViirfs  of  Edueatioii,  aggcmhttd  to 
form  the  Ammcan  baHtidt  of  halnutvm.  PiMithtd  under  the 
direction  of  tht  Board  of  Ctiuors.     Boston.  1831.   Svo.  pp.  XM. 

One  of  the  most  striking  indications,  or  rather  perhaps  re- 
sults, of  the  very  general  excitement  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion] which  has  heen  pervading  the  community  Tor  a  year  or 
two,  is  the  establishment  of  the  American  Instiliite  of  Instruc- 
tion. We  believe  that  teachers  must  have  the  credit  of  first 
devising  and  executing  a  plan  by  which  the  members  of  a  pro- 
fession, as  it  perhaps  may  now  be  called,  are  collected  fram 
all  parts  of  the  country,  to  receive  imtruction  from  each  atker. 
Professional  men  have  convened  before,  but  it  was  mainly  for 
bwineit — not  for  mvtv^  iiutructton.  At  a  conveniion  or  an 
association  of  clergymen,  there  is  unquestionably  much  to  give 
renewed  spirit  and  strength  to  those  who  attend ;  and  to  pre- 
pare them  to  engage  with  fi«sli  ardor  and  interest  in  their 
professional  labours.  But,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  assembling 
of  hundreds,  engaged  in  a  common  pursuit,  for  ike  sole  pur- 
pose of  listening  to  lectures  from  rack  other,  lectures  which 
discuss  iu  the  most  practical  and  direct  manner  the  details  of 
their  business,  is  something  new  in  our  country.  We  trust  il 
will  not  long  be  something  imcommon. 


J 
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The  first  experiment  was  eminently  a  successful  one*  The 
State  House  at  Boston,  thronged  as  it  was  for  many  succes-* 
sive  days  by  ladies  and  gentlemen,  was  a  very  interesting 
scene.  The  lectures  too,  were  generally  of  the  right  char- 
acter. That  is,  they  were  not  merely  orations  or  essays  on 
theoretical  principles,  written  in  an  abstract  and  speculative 
manner.  Almost  every  subject  is  a  practical  one,  having  a 
bearing  upon  the  immediate  and  daily  wants  of  the  teactiMer ; 
and  the  volume  before  us,  together  with  the  subsequent  ones 
of  the  series,  will  unquestionably  be  regarded  as  among  the 
most  directly  useful  works  in  the  teacher's  library. 

We  hope  that  this  will  be  kept,  by  future  lecturers,  careful- 
ly in  view.  If  those  annual  meetings  should  become,  to  any 
extent,  the  occasions  for  the  mere  display  of  eloquence,  or  of 
fine  writing,  or  of  profound  speculative  views,  —  they  must 
lose  their  attractions.  Teachers  cannot  leave  their  employ-^ 
ments,  take  long  journeys,  and  spend  many  days  in  attend- 
ance at  such  an  assembly,  for  the  mere  gratification  of  literary 
taste.  We  want  instruction.  We  want  £u)ts.  We  want  the 
results  of  actual  experiments.  We  want  descriptions  of  pro- 
cesses and  methods,  which  will  guide  us  at  once  in  our  own 
daily  duties. 

We  do  not  mean,  however,  that  principles  are  not  to  be 
laid  down  and  illustrated.  This  must  be  done,  —  but  let  it 
be  done,  as  it  has  been  in  this  volume,  in  a  plain  and  practical 
manner,  and  let  such  principles  be  considered  in  their  bearing 
upon  the  details  of  business.  The  science  of  education  is  not, 
or  ought  not  to  be,  an  empirical  one.  It  is  based  upon  sure 
principles ;  and  this  Ibundatioo  must  be  examined,  these  prin- 
ciples must  be  understood ;  but  they  ought  to  be  enforced  and 
illustrated  in  the  manner  above  described. 

So  varied  are  the  contents  of  this  book,  and  so  great  is  the 
amount  of  information  which  it  contains,  that  it  w31  be  imprac- 
ticable to  gjive  any  analysis  of  its  contents.  This  is  in  &ct 
unnecessary,  as  the  subjects  assigned  to  the  lecturers  have  been 
ahready  extensively  published.  We  hope  the  volume  itself 
will  be  as  generally  Imown. 


tn^tligtnee.  [Iiity, 
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Her.  Luther  G.  Bingheun  has  established,  at  Harietta,  Ohio,  ft  semi- 
aaiy,  called  the  Institute  of  Education.  It  consist!  of  four  depait- 
mentB  —  Infant  Sckaol,  Piimaru  iS'cAooI,  Iiodia'  Seminary,  Ymaig 
Men's  High  School ;  in  all  of  whicb  there  are  now  seren  tcof  hers  UM 
135  pupils.  The  establishment  is  well  fumislied  with  boohs  and  u>- 
parstus,  and  seems  to  be  planned   for  extensive  usefulness.     A  little 

Eriodical,  of  four  octavo  pages,  is  to  be  issued  qaartetly,  to  maJte 
own  more  fully  tlie  plans  and  progress  of  tlie  u 


The  late  Report  of  the  Directors  states,  that  there  are  eightyfive 
pupils  at  present'in  this  institution.  The  instruction  is  coinmumcated 
by  a  Principal,  assisted  by  two  Profeasors  and  two  Teachers.  A 
teacher  of  approved  talents  and  acquirements  has  been  procured  from 
the  Rnyal  Institution  of  Paris,  and  Mr  Peet,  so  well  known  as  a  quali- 
fied instruoter  for  several  years  past  iu  the  American  Asylum  ot  Hart- 
ford, has  also  been  employed  to  reside  with  his  fomily  at  the  Asylum, 
and  to  have  the  superintendence  of  the  govemment  of  the  establi^- 
ment.     Conn.  ObMtrv. 


The  Board  of  Trustees  of  tlie  Cincinnati  '  Lane  Seminary,*  give 
notice,  that  the  Walnut  Hill  School,  which  is  tlie  preparatory  or  lite- 
rary department  of  the  Lane  Seminary,  will  be  opened  for  the  recep- 
tion of  students  on  Wednesday,  the  lath  day  of  April  nejrt.  The 
Rev.  Lewis  D.  Howell  of  Cincinnati,  has  been  appointedPriscipal. 
CVn.  Chr.  ■ 


Public  attention  seems  to  be  awakened  to  the  importjuice  of  edaca- 
tion  in  Florida-  An  Education  Society  has  been  formed,  at  a  receat 
meeting  of  which  it  was  voted  to  receive  several  copies  of  tiie  Anaala 
of  Education,  and  Education  Reporter.  The  Governor  of  the  Terri- 
tory is  authorized  by  low  to  appoint  three  commissioners,  who  are 
required  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  schools  in  the  Territory  ;  the 
wants  of  the  people  respecting  education,  and  the  best  means  to 
relieve  those  wants ;  the  nunafaer  of  schools,  and  the  qualifications  of 
teachers  ;  the  branches  usually  taught,  mode  of  instruction,  the  num- 
ber of  cMldren  receiving,  aiid  the  number  destitute  of  the  means  of 
education.  They  are  also  to  report  tlieir  opinion  of  the  best  system 
of  education,  and  tlie  best  means  of  carryiug  the  system  into  fiill 

From  the  letter  of  a  gentleman  in  Tallahasse  to  one  of  our  cor- 
respondents, we  derive  the  following  additional  information.    'Ke- 
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ikntly  the  Grand  Jury  of  this  district  was  charged  particularly  by  the 
Judge  of  our  Superior  Court,  on  this  subject.  We  responded  to  him 
in  a  general  presentment  and  recommendation  to  our  citizens  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Pellenberg  School,  which  we  think  is  well  adapted 
to  this  country.  So  much  interest  was  elicited  on  this  subject,  that, 
in  a  few  days  $600  to  $700  were  subscribed  to  be  paid  anniudly 
for  this  purpose,  and  as  much  land  offered,  in  the  best  and  healthiest 
situations,  as  may  be  wanted.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
set  q)art  a  lar^c  tract  of  land  for  a  Seminary,  and  at  least  10  to  12,000 
dollars  worth  for  common  schools,  but  with  power  only  to  rent  them  at 
present ;  and  thus  far  they  are  useless :  but  at  the  next  session  it  is 
calculated,  an  act  will  be  passed  to  sell  them,  when  we  shall  have 
aii^e  funds.' 

SCHOOL    STATISTICS. 

In  reply  to  our  request  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Annals,  a  cor- 
respondent in  Hopkinsville,  Ken.,  has  favored  us  with  the  following 
account  of  the  schools  of  that  place. 

It  contains  1350  inhabitants,  of  whom  one  fourth,  or  387,  may  be 
supposed,  according  to  the  general  estimate,  to  be  of  the  proper  age 
to  attend  school.  It  contains  four  schools ;  one  for  very  young  chil- 
dren, with  18  pupils  ;  one  for  males,  with  75  pupils ;  and  two  for 
females,  with  133  pupils  —  in  all,  223.  The  village  is  stated  to  be 
*  in  one  of  the  best  sections  in  Kentucky,  with  a  moral,  energetic,  and 
intelligent  population,  alive  to  improvements  of  every  kind.'  As  an 
evidence  of  the  latter  fact,  we  find  that  they  have  a  Lyceum  of  130  to 
200  members,  in  which  lectures  are  delivered  weeli%. 

SEMINABT    FOR    TEACHERS    AT    ANDOVER. 

This  Institution  is  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall,  whose 
lectures  on  school  keeping  furnish  the  host  evidence  of  his  qualifica- 
tion for  this  important  station.  We  rejoice,  at  length,  to  be  able'  to 
announce  an  establishment  of  this  kind,  provided  with  funds  and 
with  a  teacher,  which  will  render  it,  we  trust,  not  only  useful,  but 
a  permanent  blessing  to  our  schools.  The  following  account  of  it  is 
extracted  from  the  Quarterly  Register  of  the  American  Education 
Society,  a  work  of  uncommon  value  for  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  its 
details  on  the  subject  of  education. 

'The  design  of  this  institution  is  primarily  to  educate  school  teach- 
ers. Others,  however,  are  admitted  to  its  privileges,  who  wish  to 
qualify  themselves  for  the  active  business  of  life.  The  course  of 
study  embraces  all  the  common  branches  of  school  education.  An 
elegant  and  commodious  edifice  has  been  erected  of  stone,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  about  $9000.  It  is  furnished  with  superior  facilities  in  the 
study  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  will  be  provided  with  all  other 
necessary  means  for  the  acquisition  of  English  literature  and  science. 
A  cabinet  of  minerals  has  been  provided,  also  some  maps.  Connected 
with  the  school,  and  also  with  Phillips  Academy,  is  a  farm  and  com- 
iW)n.  Those  students  who  have  boarded  in  commons,  and  laboured 
iBo  hours  a  day,  during  the  past  year,  have  reduced  their  board  and 
room  rent  to  77  cents  a  week.    Others  can  obtain  board  ia.  private 
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families,  including  all  necessarioB  except  wood  and  lighU,  M  friA 
$1  23  to  $3  00  a  week.  The  price  of  tuitioii  will  hereafter  be  from 
J4  to  98  a  term  of  11  weeks,  varying  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  studies.  It  ia  supposed  that  those  stuilenLs,  w&o  inatmct  a  school 
during  the  winter,  will  bo  able  to  defrat  nil  their  necessary  expensea 
at  the  Berninary,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  number  of' 
scholars  is  about  70.' 


This  is  situated  n 
In  consequence  of  (     __  .      „ 

of  the  General  GovernmeDt  in  its  favor,  it  is  possessed  of  resources  M 
ample  as  to  place  iton  an  equal  footing  of  stabiliW  and  permanency  wWfc' 
our  best  Colleges,  and  render  the  charges  for  Tuition  leas  than  at  aOT  ■ 
other  reputable  College  in  the  United  States.  One  of  the  Professors  m 
expected  soon  to  return  from  Europe,  with  JilO/KM  worth  of  Philoso-' 

Ehical  Apparatus.  Arrangements  are  also  made  for  obtainin|!  a  U-i 
rary,  and  a  valuable  Cabinet  of  minerals,  containing  about  3000 
choice  specimens.  The  collection  of  an  extensive  Museum  has  already 
been  commenced.  Ed.  Reporter. 


a  the  Macon  Observer,  after  giving  a  brief  description  of; 

re  city  of  ten  years' g'rowth  —  its  Churches,  its  Court  Hoiua^. 
119  presses,  iV,  bookstores,  its  Atheneum,  its  trade,  &.C  sdds,  that  there ' 
ia  '  nof  0  tin^t  tchool  kovtt  ia  all  Maton ; '  although  '  there  are  three 
or  four  hundred  ^Udren  in  the  place,  and  in  a  few  y enrs  tlie  number 
will  be  doubled.'  This  is  not  profiting  by  the  example  of  our  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  for  after  felling  a  forest,  their  two  flisl  objects  were  to  erect 
a  house  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  one  tor  the  education  of  their 
children.  C^iariulon  Oiterver. 


In  the  University  of  Virginia,  where  studeols  are  not  received  until ' 

J^  they  are  sixteen  years  ofage,  they  are   not  confined  to  classes  but 

*r  allowed  to  aelect  the  studies  they  wiah  to  pursue.     In  1830,  the  srhod 

of  Ancient  Languages  was  attended  by  fifty  students —  that  of  Matb6>  ; 

matics,  by  sixty  —  that  of  Natural   Philosophy,  by  fortyseven  —  that 

of  Chemistry,  not  stated  —  that  of  Moral  Philosophy,  hy  only  sixteen. 

A  similar  course  has  been  pursued  in  Washington  College,  situated 

near  Lexington,  Rockbridge  County,  Vn.     The  common  system  a£ , 

classing  students  as  Freshmen,  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors,  bae 

been  abolished,  and  the  institution  has  been  divided  Into  four  depaifr 

ments  of  learning;  the  Classical,  the  Mnthcroaticel,  the  Chemical  and 

the  Ethical,  each  to  be  superintended  fay  its  appropriate  professors. 


It  is  contemplated  to  introduce  Vocal  Music  into  the  schools  of  Pi 
myra.  New  York,  in  the  belief  that  n  knowledge  of  Music  may  1 
obtained, by  way  of  recreation,  even  by  mnall  children,  without  impei 
ing  their  ordinary  studies. 
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.     ICAMACHUSXTTI   LTCXUlf. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Curators  of  the  Massachusetts  Ljceum  on  the 
16th  of  June,  it  was  voted,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  it  is  exped- 
ient to  make  arranjprements  for  a  course  of  lectures  in  Boston  during 
the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 

The  following  subjects  were  proposed,  upon  which  gentlemen  here- 
after named  might  give  lectures,  or  upon  others  which  they  might 
prefer.  Pauper  System,  Criminal  Code,  Banking  System,  Conunon 
Schools,  Manufactories,  Political  System  of  Massachusetts,  Fisheries, 
Common  Roads,  Rail  Roads,  Education  of  the  Blind,  Bankrupt  System, 
Silk  Worms,  Wool  Growing,  Architecture,  Taxing  System,  History 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  Lyceums,  Salt 
Works,  Political  Economy. 

The  gentlemen^  whom  the  Curators  proposed  to  invite  to  give  each 
one  lecture,  during  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  are  S.  C.  Allen, 
Jacob  Bieelow,  W.  B.  Calhoun,  William  Jackson,  S.  C.  Phillips,  A.  U. 
Everett,  Ira  Barton,  R.  T.  Payne,  Francis  Baylies,  T.  A.  Green,  Prof. 
C*  Dewey,  Prof.  E.  Hitchcock,  Solomon  Lincoln,  Rev.  W.  Peabody,  J. 
Holbrook,  J.  B.  Davies,  Dr  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  Theodore  Sedgewick,  B. 
Burnell,  Judge  Jackson,  James  Savage,  Horace  Mann,  and  J.  H.  Cobb. 

These  gentlemen  are  requested  to  signify  by  letter  to  the  Secretary 
their  acceptance  or  declining  this  invitation  as  soon  as^nvenient, 
with  the  subjects  they  may  severally  choose  for  their  lectures ;  so  that 
if  two  persons  should  choose  the  same  subject,  they  may  be  informed 
of  the  fact,  and  an  opportunity  be  given  ror  them  to  occupy  different 
parts  of  the  same  topic,  or  for  one  to  take  another  subject 

J.  HoLBEooi^  Kec,  Secretary. 

FOREIGN. 

KOTFTIAN   jEfSWSPAPSK. 

We  find  this  phenomena  in  the  newsp^^er  world  thus  described  in 
Ferrusac's  Bulletin. 

An  official  newspaper,  of  a  folio  size,  consisting  of  four  pages,  is 
DOW  published  at  Cairo,  by  order  of  Mohamed  Ali,  viceroy  of  &ypt. 
It  is  printed  both  in  Turkish  and  Arabic.  It  contains  the  pontical 
regulations  of  the  governor ;  the  most  remarkable  events  that  take 
place  in  Egypt ;  a  fist  of  vessels  that  arrive  and  sail  at  the  Egyptian 
ports ;  and  generally  such  intelligence  respecting  the  africulturd  and 
commerce  of  the  country  as  it  is  useful  to  know.  The  thermometrical 
and  barometrical  observations  made  at  Cairo  are  regularly  recorded 
in  this  Gazette.  As  a  specimen  <^  what  it  contains,  we  may  give  the 
ibllowing.  *The  council  of  state  has  abdisbed  the  punishment  of 
death  in  E^ypt,  except  for  political  offences.  For  other  offences, 
compulsory  labour  is  the  punishment,  varyinff  in  length  acc<»fding  to 
the  nature  of  the  crime.'  Some  numbers  or  the  Gazette  contain  tb» 
prices  of  commodities  imported  into  Alexandria. 

EDUCATION   IN  POLAND. 

Everything  relating  to  this  unhappy  countiy  is  interesting  at  this 
moment    From  Badechi's  tables,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  Liondon 
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Qiiorterljr  Journal  of  Education,  it  ftppesra  that  .the  University  of 
Waranir  consiHts  of  five  faculliee;  — Theology  (Catholic),  6  Profea- 
sots;  Law,  S;  Physics  and  Mathemstica,  10;  Medbine,  10;  Liteto- 
ture  and  Arts,  14,     In  1830,  the  University  counted  750  studenta.     U 
has  an   eipcnsive  observatory,  a  botauic  garden  containing  10,000 
plants,  a  zoological  cabinet,  a  oinaeuu  of  ancient  and  modern  works   , 
of  art,  tnedala,  minerals.  Sic,  and  a  library  of  150,000  volumes.     Such 
is  the  literal^  establishment  of  a  oily  of  80,000  inhabitants,  id  ^lonutl; 
tntlaved  Poland.      What  shall  we  say  of  the  free,  enlirhtened  citiei. 
of  the  United  Slates!     The  Lyceums  (academies  and  colleges)  ot- 
Warsaw  contain  161;)  pupils.      Itesides  these,  there  are  schools  fbr   ' 
the  Je»a,  the  deaf  and   dumb,  the  military  profession,  en^necrin^   , 
agriculture,  mines,  &c.     There  are  eleven  palatine  schools  in  vorioiu 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  besides  district  schools,  elementary  schools,  and    i 
Sunday  schools  for  the  poor,  we  presume  in  small  number.     Out  uf  a    : 
popiilatina  of  four  millions  there  were  40,000  pupils  in  1630,  instruct- 
ed by  1756  professors  and  teachers,  or  only  one  in  one  hundred  of  the 
whole  number  of  inhabitants.     A  committee  of  public  instruction  su-    , 
perintends  these  schools.      Another  account   states  the  number  of 
pupils  At  only  2S,000.  i 

Warsaw  has  twenty eigrht  journals,  including  newsjjapers  and  maga- 
zines, and  every  palatinate  has  a  newspaper  in  its  chief  town.  * 

Females  are  prepared  to  become  instj'uc tresses  of  boarding-schoob  | 
for  their  own  sex,  under  the  direction  of  commissioners.  l 


TTiB  PrusBiiui  monarchy  now  conti 
ed.  In  East  and  West  Prussia.  12 ; 
nia,G;  in  Silesia,  20;  inPosen,  3;  i 
and  the  Rhine  Provinces,  18. 


ins  109  zymnasift,  thus  distribut-  . 

B  Brandebourg,  17 ;  in  Pomera-  ^ 

Saxony,  23;  in  Westphalia,  10  (  , 
Btdleiin  Univtrstl. 


Mr  Abrahamson  states  the  progress  of  mutual  instruction  in  Den-  | 
mark  to  be  as  follows:  — During  six  years,  ending  Dec.  31,  1829,  Ih*  . 
numberof monitoria!  schoolshaa  increased  from  S§9,to95I4.  fie«des  J 
these,  300  new  schools  were  in  preparation  for  the  year  1830.  Thu*  y 
Uie  number  of  new  schools  formed  since  December  31,  1633,  is  2575.  i 
Whole  number  in  operation,  3814.  llriJ.        i 


Advices  from  St  Petersburgh  of  Feb.  19tli,  mention  that  'lite  em- 
peror had  Just  given  his  sanction  to  certain  regulations  wliich  lita  , 
minister  of  finance  had  laid  before  him,  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  primary  schools  in  the  several  villages  appertaining  to  the- 
crown.  The  object  of  these  seminaries  is  to  diffuse  useful  knowledge  . 
among  the  peasantry,  and  to  furnish  the  villages  with  individuals  who 
may  act  as  writers.  Gratuitous  instruction  will  be  afforded  in  these 
schools,  to  youths  of  not  less  than  eight  years  of  age,  in  the  catechism, 
reading  books  and  written  documents,  writing,  and  the  lirst  four  opeta- 
Uons  in  arithmetic.  The  lessons  are  to  be  opened  after  their  return 
from  labour,  and  continue  until  it  be  resumed;  with  the  exception  of 
Sundays  and  festivals,  they  are  to  occupy  four  hours  a  day.     Permis- 


i 
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sion  is,  however,  ^ircn  to  the  teacher,  to  assemble  his  pupils  for  the 
purpose  of  repeating^  their  lessons,  even  whilst  they  are  working  in 
the  fields ;  but  this  cannot  take  place  without  the  assent  of  the  villag- 
ers. The  expenses  of  these  schools  are  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
territorial  income  of  the  villages ;  and  the  first  essays  are  to  be  made 
in  the  governments  of  St  Petersburgh  and  Pskov. 

London  Quarterly  Journal. 

EDUCATION  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  Greek  Professorship  in  the  University  of  Buenos  Ayres  is 
abolished,  as  not  a  single  pupil  has. devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language  since  the  opening  of  that  University. 

ITINERATING  LIBRARIES. 

Itinerating  Libraries  have  been  attended  with  a  de^ee  of  success 
which  is  unexampled  in  the  history  of  reading  associations.  A  library 
.  is  divided  into  several  parcels,  and  each  parcel  is  stationed  for  a  time 
in  a  certain  parish  or  district.  Afler  remaining  a  time  it  is  removed 
to  another  district,  and  another  division  of  the  library  takes  its  place. 
Thus  each  parcel  or  division,  answers  the  purpose  of  a  new  library  to 
each  district  The  number  of  volumes  in  each  division  may  be  greater 
or  less ;  we  believe  it  is  generally  about  forty  or  fifty.  The  plan  was 
first  introduced  into  East  Lothian,  England,  about  13  years  ago.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  volumes  were  arranged  in  five  divisions,  and  the 
divisions  were  made  to  succeed  each  other  sufficiently  often  to  excite 
and  keep  up  a  disposition  for  reading.  The  library  now  consists  of 
2000  volumes,  in  divisions  of  50  each.  The  issues  of  books  at  Had- 
dington during  13  years,  have  been  nearly  eight  and  a  half  times  for 
every  volume  per  annum ;  that  is,  the  books  have  been  read  upon  an 
average  by  eight  or  nine  individuals.  '  In  some  divisions  the  circula- 
tion has  not  been  so  extensive,  but  the  average  issues  of  the  wh^e 
establishment  have  been  five  times  every  volume,  per  ^nnnwi^  or 
10,000  issues  in  the  whole,  in  a  year.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  had  the  books  been  arranged  in  stationary  libraries,  the  whole 
number  of  issues  in  a  year  would  not  have  been  1000. 

These  libraries  have  become  quite  common  in  Great  Britain,  and 
recently  a  small  library  of  the  kind  has  been  sent  to  Jamaica.  The 
plan  is  applicable  to  our  own  country,  especially  those  states  which 
are  divided  into  school  districts;  and  could  the  selection  of  books  for 
this  purpose  always  be  judicious,  we  should  ardently  wish  to  see  it 
introduced. 

DEATH    OF   NIEBUHR. 

The  death  of  this  distinguished  man,  the  son  of  the  celebrated 
traveller  in  Arabia,  has  excited  universal  regret,  not  merely  on  account 
of  his  personal  worth  and  his  general  services  to  literature,  but  be- 
cause it  will  be  difficult  for  any  one  to  complete  the  important  his- 
torical investigations  which  he  had  be^un,  and  of  which  we  have  a 
specimen  in  the  first  volume  of  his  history  of  Rome.  Possessed  of 
an  adequate  fortune,  he  gave  a  gratuitous  course  of  lectures  on  his 
favorite  topics  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  and  became  one  of  its 
brightest  ornaments.     His  father's  predilections  led  to  his  early 
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fknuliiuity  with  the  Eni^ish  language,  and  ■  reaideoCQ  in  EnFlAod 

enabled  him  to  speak  it  with  the  accent  of  a  native.  TUb,  wmi  the 
lively  interest  he  fell  in  the  progress  anii  future  prospects  of  the 
United  Stales,  rendered  his  society  peculiarly  attractive  to  an  Ameri- 
can —  while  that  affability  and  kindness  of  manners,  which  character- 
ised hia  intercourse  with  students,  and  of  which  we  can  give  our 
teslimony,  endeared  tihn  to  all  who  sought  liis  counsels  and  aid.  Hi« 
patriotism  and  his  probity  render  his  loss  to  Germany,  at  this  period, 
almost  irroparable. 

The  departments  of  geogniphy  and  atstistics  have  also  sustained  a 

Seat  losfl  during  tlie  year  past  in  the  death  of  Rennel,  in   Ehigland, 
ioia,  in  Italy,  and  Hnssel  and  Grscti,  in  Germany.  —  £rftW. 


Perhaps  the  cause  of  education  could  not  have  sustained  a  greater 
loss  in  the  death  of  any  individual,  than  in  tbnt  of  Dr  Thompson,  of 
Edinburgh.  While  he  is  described  by  Chalmers  as  '  a  giant '  in  intcl- 
lectud  effort,  'concentrating  all  the  power  necessary  to  maintain 
and  cany  questions  of  the  greatest  difficulty  and  magnitude,'  and 
bringing  tiiese  powers  to  bear  on  any  subject  ■  with  sweeping  and  re- 
sistless effect,'  he  gave  another  unequivocal  evidence  of  a  great 
mind,  in  being  able  to  descend  without  an  effort  to  the  capacities  of 
children.  Standing  forth  oa  the  champion  of  one  of  the  divisions  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  engaged  in  the  edilorshjp  of  a  distinguished 
theological  work,  and  involved  in  all  tiie  multiplied  ene'g^m^^ntB 
arising  Irom  these  circumstances,  and  from  hia  connexion  with  a  lar^ 
churcn  in  the  capital,  be  still  found  time  to  establish  a  parochial 
school,  on  rational  principles  of  instruction,  and  to  visit  and  direct  it 
daily.  He  considered  mribU  tUiufrufioru,  most  esaential  in  instruc- 
tion, and  witli  this  view  had  by  his  personal  attention  collected  a  little 
mnseum  of  objects  of  natural  history,  speclmeos  of  various  kinds  of 
wood  and  other  materials  of  the  art^,  and  various  objects  suitable  for 
illustTatioD  and  description.  Me  compiled  a  set  of  books  for  the  use 
of  the  pupils,  end  gave  them  personal  instruction,  at  once  to  ascertain 
their  progress,  and  to  furnish  model  lessons  lo  the  instructcr.  We 
have  been  delighted  to  witness  tbe  fontiliority,  the  simplicity,  the 
palernii]  kindness  and  patience,  with  which  he  would  explain  and 
illustrate  anubject  to  the  iniiuit,  and  draw  forth  the  diffident,  and  aid 
the  feeble  by  well  directed  questions.  It  was  here,  for  tlie  tirst  time, 
that  we  saw  the  black  board  employed  to  illustrate  musical  notes 
in  the  aame  simple  manner  as  letters  —  and  here  only,  have  we  seen 
galum  employed  with  those  who  hear,  as  a  means  of  visible  illns. 
tration  and  deHnition.*  We  trust  that  the  Iruits  of  his  experience  have 
been  preserved,  and  -mi  earnestly  hope  his  school  will  not  want  a 
director  of  a  kindred  spirit -~  especially  in  that  primary  characteristic 
of  endeavoring  to  make  every  part  of  instruction  subservient  to  the 

riucb  we  deem  essential  to  a  corapiete  course  of  instruction 


J 
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NOTICES. 

The  First  Book  of  History.  For  Children  and  Youth.  By  the 
Author  of  Peter  Parley's  Tales.  With  sixty  Engravings,  and  six- 
teen Maps.     Boston,  1831.     r2mo.  pp.  178. 

This  is  intended  for  pnpils  of  from  nine  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  It  is 
very  handsomely  executed  ;  containing  many  maps,  and  illustrated  by 
very  appropriate  and  beautiful  cuts.  As  to  the  style  and  manner,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  say,  that  it  is  history  narrated  by  Peter  Parley. 

Is  is  not,  however,  a  regular  history,  coming  down  from  early  tiroes  in 
chronological  order,  but  a  description  of  each  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
order  of  their  geographical  situation.  The  most  important  towns  and 
public  edifices  are  described  as  being  visited,  on  an  imaginary  tour 
through  each  State.  Instructive  anecdotes^  and  important  historical  events 
relating  to  the  particular  State,  are  described  in  a  very  interesting  man- 
ner. There  are  also  questions,  at  the  bottom  of  each  page,  for  the  assist* 
■nee  of  the  instructer.  It  embraces  only  the  history  of  the  Western 
Continent. 

The  Philologist  Nos.  1  and  2.  Published  semi-monthly. 
By  James  Brown.     Philadelphia.  4to.  pp.  8. 

The  object  of  this  new  periodical  is  to  attack  the  principles  of  Murray's 
English  Grammar,  and  the  hundred  others  which  have  grown  out  of  it,  and 
to  maintain  insteaa  the  grammatical  views  and  theories  of  Brown's  Nation- 
al Grammar.    The  following  is  the  proposed  table  of  contents. 

1st.  Every  third  number  shall  contain  a  few  rules  in,  and  observations 
on,  Orthography. 

2d.  Every  number  but  the  first,  shall  contain  a  lesson  in  Etymology,  com- 
prising the  classification  of  the  parts  of  speech,  a  specimen  of  parsing,  with 
a  few  exercises  to  be  passed  according  to  the  specimen  which  may  precede 
them. 

3d.  Every  number  but  the  first,  shall  contain  a  lesson  in  Etymology,  com- 
prising two  or  more  rules,  with  a  specimen  of  their  application  in  correct- 
ing biul  English. 

4th.  The  snbject  of  punctuation  shall  be  clearly  illustrated,  and  brought 
within  the  compass  of  a  few  rules. 

5th.  Every  number  but  the  first  shall  give  a  lesson  in  cohstruiso  from 
Milton,  Younff,  ThomiM>n,  and  others. 

6th.  The  Pnilologist  shall  give,  in  a  methodical  manner,  the  definitions 
of  all  the  arts  and  sciences. 

7th.  It  shall  generally  give  the  meanincr  of  a  few  teehmaU  terms,  and  ex- 
plain the  particular  manner  of  their  appRcation  in  the  arts  and  sciences  to 
which  they  may  belong. 

8th.  It  shall  present,  in  alphabetic  order,  all  those  words  which  are  sub- 
ject to  erroneous  pronunciation,  spelling  them  first  according  to  their  true 
orthography,  and  secondly,  accorain^  to  their  proper  |Mtm««cuifum. 

9th.  It  shall  present  all  those  illegitimate  words  which  are  so  fast  and  ex- 
tensively marring  the  beauty  of  the  English  language. 

10th.  It  shall  present  a  few  of  those  legitimate  words  which  have  received 

Seculiar  application  from  tlie  usages  of  different  nations,  and  explain  their 
ifferent  imports  as  used  in  their  respective  countries. 
11th.  Every  third  number  shall  contain  an  article  on  letter  writing,  or  ez- 
pistolary  correspondence. 
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13tb.  Each  number  eicept  Ibe  lint  shall  eiliibit  ■  Tow  of  the  mtnf  in- 
proper  pbrues  Uisl  are  »  conunan  to  nevlj'  all  in  coUiK[aial  interemint, 
uin  which  are  not  uulrtiquenlly  found  ev«n  in  the  tcritingM  oF  goo6  Khvihn  ^ 

I3lh.  Evrry  third  number  ausll  contain  a  thort  easK;  ob  Ihc  proper  mixle 
of  Dnrration,  and  eapeciallr  on  that  of  relating  uiecdotea,  &c, 

14th.  Each  number  shall  give,  and  illustnle  by  example,  if  necessary, 
the  meaning  of  a  few  of  those  wards  wbicli  ahould  be  understood  by  aJt. 

I5th,  EbcIi  number  ahall  contain  a  criticiim  upon  such  improprieties  in 
language,  bi  are  common  to  the  writings  of  even  the  best  wholars. 

Tile  Young  Aelronomer.  Designed  for  Conunon  Schools.  Il- 
lustrated by  cuts.  By  Samuel  Worcester.  Boston,  ItiSl.  24ino. 
pp.  80. 

This  littlK  treatite  ia  a  eini|<1e  and  unassuming  deicriptioD  of  the  most  im- 
portanl  (ticte  and  piinciplea  in  the  science  of  Aslronomjr.  ll  is  designed 
far  young  cliildren,  and  those   teaahera  who  Ibink  favorably  of  the  plan  oif 

lion,  will  fiid  this  book  well  adapted  to  their  purpoee. 

The  Rhetorical  Reader,  consistins  of  Instruction  for  Rcgulal- 
ing  the  Voice  ;  wilh  a  Rhetorical  NotalioD,  illustratiug  Inflection,  ■ 
Euphasis,  and  Modulation,  and  a  Course  of  Rhetorical  Exercis- 
es. Designed  for  the  use  of  Academies  and  High  Schools.  By 
Ebeneker  PoKTEn,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary, An  dover.  .  Andover,  1831.  12ino.  pp.300. 

Dr  Porter  states,  in  his  preface,  thai  the  chief  object  of  this  work,  is, 
to  prepare  for  academies  and  hiffh  schools,  a  textbook  ainiilar  in  plan  and 

Analysis  of  Deliv. 


lich    has  been  very  eitenaiiely  circulati 
....        ....       jt  of  readina  »recle«rly  ej 

_. .  . elected  tu  JlTuitratc  then  princ 

plea.     The  first  third  of  its  matter  isnn  obridTmenl  of  the  Analysis,  ihoug 


highly  approved.     TJir  prinap/ct  of  the  art  of  readine  are  clearly  explain- 
-j   ---■  — ---a  rhetorical  eiercises  ar»  selecled  tu  JlTuitratc  these  p---" 


with  new  discussion  and  elucidation  of  some  impoVUDt  principles,  whiuh 
wilt  be  found  chiefly  under  the  articles  Reading,  Entflwlu  InfitftioH,  (fium- 
li(y,  and  Compass  of  f'oice.     In  respect  to  about  two  thirds  of  iu  conlenla, 

selection  efetercises  far  Fart  II.  This  selection  has  been  made  witji  much 
oare.  and  from  on  eitensive  range  of  writera,  English  and  American,  and 

The  Young  Ladies'  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science.  Edit- 
ed by  Mrs  AutimA  Spencer. 

We  have  received  the  SBvenlh  number  of  this  periodical.  The  follow- 
ine  i"  the  table  of  its  varied  and  interesting  cimlenla.  Twilight  Reverie*. 
A  Trip  lo  Ihe  Eailern  Shore.  The  Flower  Basket.  The  Seer  of  the  Pyrt- 
mid.  A  Chapter  on  Eves.  Sabbalh  imnns  lh«  Green  Mouolains.  Pretty 
Putimes,     Lights  and  Shadows  of  Travelling. 

Address  on  the  subject  of  Associations  of  Teachers,     By  WiL- 

We  regret  thai  accident  has  prevenled  our  reoeiring  thia  inlereslj 
address  until  now.  We  had  been  preuariiig  an  article  on  this  subject,  ■ 
-■--"      '-  "  -■'    '-  "  ■■     "loasell's  aid,  in  piMMituiK  it  to  i 
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Art.  I.  —  Sketches  of  Hofwtl. 

Litter  XIX. 
Punish$nenis. 

Mt  Dear  Friend  —  In  former  letters,  I  have  described  to 
you  the  manner  in  which  FeUenberg  e^eavours  to  imitate  the 
example  of  Providence,  in  the  general  moral  training  of  his 
pupUs.  In  reference  to  punishments,  the  same  course  is  at- 
tempted. We  seldom  see  the  divine  hand  visibly  stretched 
out,  to  punish  the  offender.  The  Creator  has  appointed  an  or- 
der of  nature,  by  which  the  improper  indulgence  of  our  appe- 
tites and  passions,  or  the  abuse  of  our  faculties,  is  followed  by 
suffering.  In  implanting  propensities  in  man,  he  has  provided 
that  an  injury  to  others,  usually  brings  evil  cor/sequences  upon 
ourselves,  from  the  reaction  of  th^ir  wounded  feelings  or  excited 
passions.  We  are  thus  left  to  choose  between  good  an  evil^ 
and  are  made  to  feel  that  we  are  our  own  executioners,  in  most 
cases  of  suffering  for  negligence  or  sin.  In  the  same  manner, 
the  pupil  of  Hofwyl  is  led  as  much  as  possible  to  correct  him- 
self, by  letting  him  feel  the  naturcd  consequences  of  his  faulty 
wh^  they  are  noMangerous,  and  when  previous  warning  has 
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not  been  sufficient  to  restrain  him.  The  pain  or  imiuponiwm 
which  results  from  little  follies,  and  excesses,  and  imprudencef, 
is  the  best,  and  often  the  only  means,  of  leading  him  to  oonrect 

himself. 

The  bad  opinion  or  dislike  of  his  comradeM.  is  the  natural 
resuh  of  pride,  vanity,  unkindness,  or  any  of  iIm  ftulls  which 
he  may  commit  against  them,  and  ajpowerfiil  oi^uis  of  COt^ 
recting  them. 

The  neglect  and  disapprobation  of  his  prteepUrj  and  the 
expression  of  his  dissatisfaction  in  admonitiooB  and  reproofr, 
are  not  less  the  natural  consequenc^  of  idkneivor  bad  cqd- 
duct. 

The  public  notice  of  a  fault  often  repeated^  i$  obvUmsly  iieeet- 
sary  as  a  means  of  warning  others  against  i^  and  preventing  the 
evil  influence  of  tlie  example  at  the  same  |iine*  In  the  same ' 
manner,  neglect  of  studies,  or  conduct  which  dehys  or  inter- 
rupts the  progress  of  others,  necessarily  demandtf  pn  their  ac- 
count, the  exclusion  of  the  pupil  from  his  cfausi  and  inflicts  •• 
penalty  whose  equity  he  cannot  contest,  and  which  he  usuaOjr 
feels  very  deeply. 

When  the  habit  or  fault  is  such  as  to  be  dasigenms  to  ol&err 
in  its  effects  J  or  as  an  example,  it  becomes  equafy  necesfiuy  to 
exclude  the  pupil  from  the  amusements  of  his  eoK^pamons;  or, 
in  cases  still  more  serious,  to  place  him  %n  a  separate  buHdkig^ 
under  the  constant  observation  of  some  one  to  whose  chargo 
he  is  committed.  This  is  usually  the  highest  degree  of  pun- 
ishment which  is  requisite.  If  this  fails,  and  if.diofiuik  has 
assumed  the  form  of  a  confirmed  habit,  it  is  uiuattjr  deemed 
necessary  to  remove  the  pupil  entirely  from  the  jmsiiiuiiam. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  a  system  so  mild  will  be  utteily 
inefficacious ;  and  perhaps  it  will  be  found  so,  upon  trial,  in  some 
establishments.  It  will  unquestionably  be,  when thesaiae  caie 
is  not  taken,  as  at  Hofwyl,  to  cherish  delicacy  of.  feelii:^,  nd 
to  avoid  ever}nhing  which  may  render  the  papQ  insensilA  to 
moral  influence,  and  impair  the  power  of  conscience.    The 

Eerson  who  has  been  accustomed  to  act  only  from  the  fiBar  of 
lows,  cannot  be  made  susceptible  of  the  force  of  parental  ad- 
monition, without  much  previous  preparation.  But  diis  does 
not  prove  the  necessity  of  a  system  which  thus  represses  Us 
better  feelings. 

The  arbitrary  and  violent  punishments,  which  appear  to  have 
no  other  source  than  the  wiH  of  the  mast^  and  .too  ofiei^  will 
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seem  to  be  dictated  by  his  passions,  are,  in  the  view  of  Fel- 
lenberg,  the  cause  of  serious  injury  to  the  character^  although 
they  may  be  efiectual  in  repressing  the  exterior  defects  of  the 
pupil.  They  often  afford  him  a  species  of  consolation,  in  the  idea 
that  his  sufferings  are  excessive,  or  at  least,  that  they  are  the 
result  of  passions  like  his  own.  They  thus  rouse  his  courage, 
aud  sense  of  justice,  in  opposition  to  his  educators.  They 
bring  his  better  principles  into  conflict  with  an  authority  which 
he  is  bound  to  respect,  and  thus,  utterly  derange  his  views  and 
feelings  as  to  right  and  wrong.  They  often  excite  passions^  in- 
comparably worse  than  the  fault  they  are  designed  to  correct ; 
and  strengthen  them^  by  csJling  them  frequently  mto  exercise. 
When  they  exert  an  influence,  they  only  accustom  the  pupil  to 
act  from  the  lowest  motives, — the  fear  of  his  fellow  men  and 
of  physical  pain,  —  and  thus  debase,  instead  of  elevating,  his 
character. 

Still,  Fellenberg  concedes,  in  theory  and  in  practice,  thcU 
corporal  punishm^  is  occasionaHyj  though  rarely j  necessary. 

Those  who  have  been  long  accustomed  to  this  method  of 
discipline,  often  prove  intractable  without  its  use,  until  they 
have  begun  to  imbibe  the  spirit  which  reigns  in  tlie  institution. 
Serious  faults  also,  which  result  from  violent  passions^  should 
be  repelled  with  the  corresponding  force  at  the  moment ;  in 
order  that  a  deep  impression  of  physical  pain  may  be  associat- 
ed with  them,  and  serve  as  a  check  when  excitement  of  this 
kind  begins  anew. 

It  is  also  sometimes  necessary  to  give  a  physical  shock  of 
this  kind,  as  a  counterpoise  to  strong  propensities^  or  lor^  es- 
tablished habits ;  as  a  means  of  arousing  the  pupil  from  that 
drowsy  irresolution,  which  is  frequently  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
reformation. 

Should  a  course  of  such  treatment  be  necessary  at  Hofwyl, 
it  is  accompanied  by  exclusion  from  the  institution  in  a  separate 
building.  The  pupil  is  considered  as.  withdrawn  from  the 
society  of  his  fellows,  and  from  the  ordinary  means  of  education ; 
as  being  unfit  to  be  treated  as  a  rational  bebg,  and  unworthy 
(for  the  time)  of  livmg  among  them.  Great  care  must,  how- 
ever, be  taken,  to  continue  this  only  so  long  as  other  means  are 
vnthout  influence  —  to  seek,  by  every  possible  means,  to  awak- 
en a  better  spirit — and  to  seize  the  first  indications  of  suscepti- 
bility^ as  the  signal  for  offering  a  friendly  hand,  to  encourage 
and  assist  the  pupil  ift  his  conquest  of  himself. 
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The  ^ueator  should  especially  avoid  the  ate  of  iB'  ndl 
violent  means,  where  debilUy  of  body,  or  an  muotmd  Mt»  tf. 
health  gives  rise  to  faults  or  habits ;  and  above  all,  wbeft  flia 
pupil  himself  is  sensible  of  his  error,  and  stru^leB  acaintt  it. 
In  such  cases,  he  should,  on  the  contrary,  takm  fiu  puut  t^a- 
friend;  and  proffer  hU  nid,  as  to  one  in  nf#i'H|f '>lliwiliw iii, 
instead  of  assuming  the  attitude  of  a  severe  j|iM|i|B^.'''Sodie  r^ 
marks  have  already  been  made  on  the  importinoe  of  tpp^iog 
physical  means  in  many  cases  of  this  kind,  under  Ae  DMd  of 
Physical  Education-* 

in  those  cases  where  a  fauh  h6s  assumed  ^  fami  of  a  en^ 
firmed  habit,  which  the  pupU  it  no  longer  eoM&b  ^i 
it  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  often  a  auffieieBt  m 
place  him  in  circumstances  where  the  comminiaa  tit  it  il^ifll- 
cult  or  impossible  ;  or  where  he  must  of  necenil^  Sma  a  habit 
of  the  contrary  kind,  until  the  force  of  tjie  fimner  hibit  ii  de^ 
troyed.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  habits  of  indolenoe  tie 
destroyed,  by  giving  the  pupil  an  occnpation  vbidi'exeilefl  hk 
interest  until  he  is  accustomed  to  be  bu^.  As  an  flxam- 
pie  of  this  species  of  discipline,  Fellenberg  WNuetinMi  pbeei 
sucb  of  his  workmen  as  are  disposed  to  neglect  dieir  woA-  tat 
idle  conversation,  immediately  under  a  Aieshing-AMrt  wfaare 
their  vcacea  are  drowned  by  the  din  above  diem,  and  disf 
can  have  no  resource,  but  in  silent  industry,  la  tocb  %.eaaB  die 
individual  does  not  feel  the  immediate  action  of  man  opOD  him* 
He  yields  to  circumstances  and  not  to  autfaori^,  and  yieldi  nJA 
less  reluctance. 

Such  are  the  mild  and  simple  and  natural  metliads,  bv  wfaieb 
a  degree  of  order  and  industry  are  maintained  in  Hofnyi,  vdiiob 
I  have  rarely  seen  in  a  public  institution,  and  iridchl  have  hmbt 
ivitiiessed,  where  force  and  violence  were  the  tnstrcmeirta  of 
government. 

•  Sef  Lettar  XIII,  on  phyaiekl 
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Art.  II.  —  Seminary  for  Female  Teachcrs. 

Plan  of  a  Seminary  for  the  Education  of  Female  T^aehers^  by  Sophia 
Frommichen,  Principal  Instructress  of  the  Citizens^  School  in  jSei- 
ligensiadt ;  Prussia, 

In  a  Prussian  Journal  of  Education  we  find  a  plan  proposed 
by  a  lady,  who  has  long  been  engaged  in  instruction,  for  edu- 
cating y«ina/e  teachers.  We  regard  such  a  plan  with  deep  in- 
terest, not  only  because  we  are  persuaded  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  maternal  spirit^  the  untiring  patience^  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  sex,  that  qualifies  them  peculiarly  for  the 
instruction  of  children ;  but  because  it  presents  one  means  of 
providing  a  respectable  and  useful  occupation  for  the  great 
number  of  females  who,  even  in  our  country,  are  dragging  out 
a  wretched  existence,  or  driven  to  the  practice  of  crime  by  the 
want  of  adequate  compensation,  and  often  for  want  of  employ- 
ment. We  consider  it  an  advantage  of  no  small  importance, 
that  in  this  way,  many  efiScient  labourers  may  be  spared,  in  this 
day  of  efibrt  and  improvement,  for  stations  which  men  alone 
can  fin.  We  cannot  better  exhibit  the  subject  than  in  the 
words  of  the  authoress,  while  we  cannot  vouch  for  the  appli- 
cability of  all  the  remarks,  to  our  own  schools. 

'  In  the  Prussian  Register  of  Common  Schools,  there  is  an  ex- 
tract from  a  report  of  the  Royal  Consistory  of  Monster,  relating 
to  schools  for  the  instruction  of  female  teachers.  It  is  stated  by 
this  Consistory,*  that  they  had  found  the  schools  for  girls ,  which 
were  under  the  instruction  of  female  teachers,  in  a  much  better 
condition  than  those  which  were  under  the  instruction  of  male 
teachers.  Having  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject which  constitutes  the  principal  aim  of  the  Consistory,  I  deem 
the  fact  which  they  announce,  highly  important.  My  experience, 
during  thirtynine  years,  in  which  I  have  been  employed  as  a 
teacher,  and  have  instructed  many  female  schools  in  various  parts 
of  Germany  and  of  Russia,  confirms  their  statement.  I  regard  the 
report  of  the  Consistory  as  an  additional  argument  to  prove  that 
such  is  uniformly  the  result ;  that  in  the  instruction  of  girls  of  ten 
years  old  and  upwards,  in  the  elementary  branches  of  knowledge, 

*  The  Connstory  say  — '  Experience  has  shown  that  the  ^rls*  elementa- 
TT  schools,  which  are  superintended  bv  females,  are  in  better  condition  than 
those  tau(^ht  by  male  teachers.  We  find  in  them  more  life  and  spirit,  better 
evidence  of  improvement,  and  more  confidence  and  attachment  to  their 
teacher.' 
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males  usually  fail,  quite  as  frequently  as  females,  in  the  iaslruc 
lion  of  boys  above  this  age. 

'I  have  considered  it  my  duty  to  present  my  thoughts  on  this 
subject,  because  1  have  reflected  upon  it  for  many  yeara,  I  shall 
be  happy  if  1  succeed  in  securing  for  it  the  public  attention. 
.  '  It  ia  not  necessary  to  argue  on  a  question  which  the  Consisto- 
ry regard  as  settled.  1  would  only  remark  on  the  eficcts  of  the 
measure  proposed, 

'  If  in  every  place,  in  cities  as  well  as  la  villages,  where 
female  schools  are  already  established,  or  where  a  common  school 
is  BO  full  as  to  render  a  division  necessary,  there  could  be  an  in- 
Btitution  solely  for  female  teachers,  where  they  might  be  instruct- 
ed in  everything  which  ia  deemed  requisite  to  prepare  ihem  for 
this  station  ;  three  important  advantages  Wi)iild  result.  Ist,  The 
female  schools  themselves,  which  are  placed  under  the  care  of 
such  educated  teachers,  will  be  greatly  improved.  2d.  A  female 
teacher  requires  less  salary  than  a  male  teacher,  who  has  a  [ami- 
ly  to  support,  and  economy  would  be  consulted.  But,  3d,  A 
very  important  benefit  will  be  conferred  upon  many  poor  females. 
They  are  frequently,  after  the  death  of  a  father  or  guardian  or 
husband,  left  to  a  life  of  afHiciion,  without  shelter  or  support,  and 
consider  themselves  happy,  if  they  can  eat  the  bread  of  tears  end 
dependence,  at  the  table  of  some  prosperous  relation  :  or  serve  as 
domestics,  while  they  arc  young,  and  look  forward  to  a  helpless 
age.' 

Bui  if  females  would  become  instructers,  they  must  be  fitted 
for  it  by  a  course  of  study,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  proposed 
to  provide  an  institution  for  this  purpo.'^e. 

It  has  been  objected,  thai  such  an  institution  would  udGi 
females  to  become  heads  of  families.  To  tliis  our  authoress 
replies. 

'  I  cannot  be  convinced  that  the  condition  and  knowledge  of  n 
teacher  would  unlil  females  to  be  future  mistresses  of  families ; 
or  that  their  marriage  would  in  this  way  be  prevented,  when,  un- 
der other  circumstances,  it  might  take  place.  If  a  female  is 
compelled  by  indigence  to  labour  for  her  support,  the  business  of 
a  seamstress  or  of  a  milliner  would  operate  more  unfavourably  up> 
on  her  future  character  as  a  housekeeper  and  mother,  than  her 
employment  as  a  teacher  iu  common  schools  ;  for  in  the  latter 
capacity  she  practises  some  of  the  most  important  duties  of  a 
housewife  —  to  render  others  dutiful,  and  lo  communicate  in- 
•truction.  Female  teachers  of  common  schools  need  not  to  be 
hamtd,  any  more  than  male  teachers.  In  all  that  knowledge 
which  good  common  housewives  should  possess,  they  will  be  so 
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much  the  better  skilled,  if  they  instruct  with  profit ;  and  to  eiia* 
ble  themi  to  do  this,  less  time  is  necessary,  than  is  required  to  fit 
instructors  for  boys.  A  young  woman  can  acquire  practical  do" 
mestic  information,  before  she  enters  upon  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion, with  a  view  to  become  a  teacher  ;  or  if  she  goes  into  a  semi- 
nary, she  could  acquire,  equally  well,  all  the  knowledge  necessary 
to  domestic  life  in  hours  assigned  for  this  purpose.' 

We  are  persuaded  that  the  same  reasons  which  we  have 
formerly  urged  in  favour  of  establishing  seminaries  for  male 
teachersy  are  not  less  important  in  regard  to  females.  To  these 
our  authoress  adds  the  following. 

*  The  circumstances  and  reputation  of  a  young  female  demand 
much  more  attention  than  those  of  a  young  man ;  and  more 
caution  is  requisite  in  regard  to  the  society  of  a  future  female 
teacher.  Young  men  can  easily  board  in  families,  with  which 
they  need  have  little  intercourse  ;  and  they  can  refrain  from  any 
contact  with  their  fellow  boarders.  But  the  case  is  entirely  di& 
ferent  with  a  female.  If  she  cannot  be  in  the  house  of  her  par- 
ents or  near  relations,  the  only  reputable  place  for  her  is  a  femt- 
naryj  where  she  may  be  under  the  superintendence  of  a  worthy 
woman,  and  live  with  her  in  the  relation  of  a  good  daughter  to 
an  estimable  mother.  The  mother  or  superintendent  of  such  an 
establishment  need  not  be  skilled  in  the  arts  and  accomplish- 
ments ;  for  these,  to  the  teacher  of  a  common  school,  must  be 
subordinate  to  higher  objects.  But  she  should  be  intimately  ac" 
quainttd  with  all  the  qualifications  required  in  the  teacher  of  a 
common  school,  that  she  may  be  able  to  impart  them  by  precept 
and  example^ 

The  Consistory  had  proposed  to  educate  female  teac;^ers  in 
the  seminaries  designed  for  males.  On  this  our  authoress  re* 
marks,  we  think,  very  justly ; 

'  It  would  not  be  by  any  means  expedient  to  instruct  male  and 
female  teachers  in  the  same  seminary.  The  branches  of  instruc- 
tion, the  method  of  education  of  girls,  should  differ  materially 
from  that  of  boys,  so  that  the  same  course  would  ikoi  be  equally 
adapted  to  both.  In  addition  to  this,  they  would  be  mutual  hin- 
drances to  each  other  and  disadvantageous  acquaintances  might 
arise,  which  would  interfere  with  the  success  of  the  institution. 

'  In  order  to  secure  the  great  objects  of  such  a  seminary,  special 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  age  and  character  of  the  females 
admitted,  and  to  the  course  of  education  ad^ted  to  these  objects. 
Admission  should  be  granted  only  to  those  who  bring  satisfactory 
testimonials  of  their  abilities  and  moral  character ;  and  lest, 
through  mistaken  charity,  their  testimonials  should  be  more  favour- 
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males  usually  Tail,  quite  as  frequenily  as  females,  in  the  instntc 
tion  of  boys  abofe  this  age. 

'  I  have  considered  it  my  duty  to  present  ray  thoughts  on  this 
subject,  because  I  have  rellect«d  upon  it  for  many  years.  1  shall 
be  happy  if  I  succeed  in  securing  for  it  the  public  attention. 
,  '  It  is  not  necessary  to  argue  on  a  question  which  the  Consisto- 
ry regard  as  settled.  I  would  only  remark  on  the  effects  of  the 
measure  proposed. 

'  If  in  every  place,  in  cities  as  well  as  in  villages,  where 
female  schools  are  already  established,  or  where  a  common  school 
is  BO  full  as  to  render  a  division  necessary,  there  could  be  an  io- 
stitution  solely  for  female  teachers,  where  iliey  might  be  iasttuct- 
ed  in  everything  which  is  deemed  requisita  to  prepue  them  for 
this  station  ;  tliree  important  advantiiges  would  result.  Isl.  The 
female  schools  themselves,  which  are  placed  under  the  care  of 
such  educated  teachers,  will  be  greatly  improved.  2d.  A  female 
teacher  requires  1p,ss  salary  than  a  male  leacher,  who  has  a  fami- 
ly to  support,  and  economy  would  be  consulted.  Bui,  3d,  A 
very  important  benefit  will  be  conferred  upon  many  poor  females. 
They  are  freqiiemty,  after  the  death  of  a  father  or  guardian  or 
husband,  left  to  a  life  of  affliction,  without  shelter  or  support,  and 
consider  themselves  happy,  if  they  can  eat  the  bread  of  tears  and 
dependence,  at  the  table  of  some  prosperous  relation  ;  or  serve  as 
domestics,  while  they  are  young,  and  look  forward  to  a  helpless 
age,' 

But  if  females  would  become  inslructers,  they  must  be  fitted 
for  it  by  a  course  of  study,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  proposed 
to  provide  an  iustitution  for  iliis  purpose. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  such  an  institution  would  unfit 
females  to  become  heads  of  families.  To  this  our  aiilboress 
replies. 

'  I  cannot  be  convinced  that  the  condition  and  knowledge  of  a 
teacher  would  unfit  females  to  be  future  mistresses  of  families  : 
or  that  their  marriage  would  in  this  way  be  prevented,  when,  un- 
der other  circumstances,  it  might  take  place.  If  a  female  is 
compelled  by  indigence  to  labour  for  her  support,  the  business  of 
a  seamstress  or  of  a  milliner  would  operate  more  unfavourably  up- 
on her  future  character  as  a  housekeeper  and  mother,  than  her 
employment  as  a  teacher  in  common  schools  ;  for  in  the  latter 
capacity  she  practises  some  of  the  most  important  duties  of  a 
housewife — to  render  others  dutiful,  and  to  communicate  in- 
Etruction.  Female  teachers  of  common  schools  need  sot  to  be 
iramed,  any  more  than  male  teachers.  In  all  that  knowledge 
which  good   common  housewives  should  possess,  they  w  "  ' 
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much  the  better  skilled,  if  they  instruct  with  profit ;  and  to  ena« 
ble  them>  to  do  this,  less  time  is  necessary,  than  is  required  to  fit 
instructers  for  boys.  A  young  woman  can  acquire  practical  do' 
mestic  information,  before  she  enters  upon  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion, with  a  view  to  become  a  teacher  ;  or  if  she  goes  into  a  semi- 
nary, she  could  acquire,  equally  well,  all  the  knowledge  necesBary 
to  domestic  life  in  hours  assigned  for  this  purpose.' 

We  are  persuaded  that  the  same  reasons  which  we  have 
formerly  .urged  in  favour  of  establishing  seminaries  for  male 
teachers^  are  not  less  important  in  regard  io  females.  To  these 
our  authoress  adds  ibe  tollowing. 

'  The  circumstances  and  reputation  of  a  young  female  demand 
much  more  attention  than  those  of  a  young  man  ;  and  more 
caution  is  requisite  in  regard  to  the  society  of  a  future  female 
teacher.  Young  men  can  easily  board  in  families,  with  which 
they  need  have  little  intercourse  ;  and  they  can  refrain  fi^om  any 
contact  with  their  fellow  boarders.  But  the  case  is  entirely  di& 
ferent  with  a  female.  If  she  cannot  be  in  the  house  of  her  par- 
ents or  near  relations,  the  only  reputable  place  for  her  is  a  semp- 
nary,  where  she  may  be  under  the  superintendence  of  a  worthy 
woman,  and  live  with  her  in  the  relation  of  a  good  daughter  to 
an  estimable  mother.  The  mother  or  superintendent  of  such  an 
establishment  need  not  be  skilled  in  the  arts  and  accomplish- 
ments ;  for  these,  to  the  teacher  of  a  common  school,  must  be 
subordinate  to  higher  objects.  But  she  should  be  intimately  ac^ 
quainted  with  all  the  qualifications  required  in  the  teacher  of  a 
common  school,  that  she  may  be  able  to  impart  them  by  precept 
and  example.* 

The  Consistory  had  proposed  to  educate  female  teachers  in 
the  seminaries  designed  for  males.  On  this  our  authoress  re- 
marks, we  think,  very  justly ; 

*  It  would  not  be  by  any  means  expedient  to  instruct  male  and 
female  teachers  in  the  same  seminary.  The  branches  of  instruc- 
tion, the  method  of  education  of  girls,  should  differ  materially 
from  that  of  boys,  so  that  the  same  course  would  not  be  equally 
adapted  to  both.  In  addition  to  this,  they  would  be  mutual  hin- 
drances to  each  other  and  disadvantageous  acquaintances  might 
arise,  which  would  interfere  with  the  success  of  the  institution. 

'  In  order  to  secure  the  great  objects  of  such  a  seminary,  special 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  age  and  character  of  the  females 
admitted,  and  to  the  course  of  education  adapted  to  these  objects. 
Admission  should  be  granted  only  to  those  who  bring  satisfactory 
testimonials  of  their  abilities  and  moral  character;  and  lest, 
through  mistaken  charity,  their  testimonials  should  be  more  favour- 
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sble  than  is  warraniefl,  they  should  at  first  b«  uliiiitted  on  pcob»- 
tioD.  The  agt  of  mbnttsion  might  be  seventeen,  siiwa  familat 
are  then  sufhciently  settled  in  their  habits  to  enter  upixi  BOoh  m. 
course  of  instruction,  and  some  even  earlier.  It  is  of  unportanc* 
that  the  timr.  of  admission  [say  annually)  should  be  noii,  that  a 
class  should  enter  upon  their  course  and  advance  togother.  Tlu 
formation  of  Iht  habits  and  the  character  omgkt  fa  m  emuidmi 
as  equal,  if  uot  paramount,  to  the  acgmtition  afhutoMlge. 

'  It  would  be  desirable  that  the  course  of  edwation  in  mch  R 
seminary  should  occupy  three  years.  The  fint  jear  at  the  midf 
nary  ought,  under  the  vigilant  and  constant  inqwetim  of  asnK- 
ant  teachers  and  the  principal,  to  be  denied  to  aequiring  tho>> 
oughly  the  knowledge  they  are  destined  to  fanpaiL  In  tba  n^ 
ond  year,  they  should  be  taught  hoa  to  imttnit,  and  am^t^edm 
applying  their  acquisitioDs  in  the  instructioD  (^  duUren,  under 
the  inspection  of  the  principal.  Tliia  rehires  a.oommon  aohool 
connected  with  Ihe  seminary,  to  which  the;  sboidd  be  entiralf  ds> 
voted  during  the  ihird  year.  In  the  summei  ■eaaoa,  by  ooaunsiK^ 
tng  at  an  early  hour,  the  interval  of  nMvning  and  aAeniooii  iiH 
stniciion  might  be  profitably  spent,  both  fbr  health,  and  impron^ 
ment,  in  household  occupations,  or  a  kitchen  garden.  Bj  laeh 
an  arrangement  they  would  become  familiar  with  all  the  MUfdogr- 
ments  of  a  housewife,  and  this  knowledge  wodd  have  an  infl^ 
ence  upon  the  future  usefulness  of  a  teaober.  I9  a  good  female 
school,  not  only  reading,  writing,  &La.  most  be  Jtaoght,  bnt  aO 
that  household  information  which  can  only  be  imparted  oralljr 
and  by  example ;  and  no  teacher  but  one  who  haa  %  praMtoal 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  can  explain  it  with  advantage. 

'  The  members  of  the  seminary  should  be  taken  fiom  the  milt 
die  ranks  of  life,  partly  because  their  manners  and  koowledae  will 
facilitate  the  process  of  instriiction,  which  is  obstructed  ny  the 
awkwardness  and  ignorance  too  common  in  females  from  tlie  low^ 
er  classes,  and  partly  because  females  of  the  lower  olasaea  are 
better  able,  from  their  physical  Rtrength,  to  sapport  themaelvea, 
than  those  of  a  more  elevated  class,  who  have  become  poor  and 
are  destitute  of  friends.  But  their  is  a  prejudice  to  be  overcome 
among  the  latter  class  of  females,  wbo  conaideT  it  degrading  to 
instruct  children  of  a  common  school.  To  do  away  tWe  preju- 
dice, must  be  the  peculiar  aim  of  the  principal  of  the  institntion. 

"  The  station  in  which  we  are  placed,"  she  might  say, "  does  not 
exalt  us  ;  but  ice  must  give  dignity  and  respect  to  our  station  and 
employment  by  our  conduct.  It  matters  not  wAo  we  ate,  bnt 
aihat  we  are.  We  derire  honor  from  what  we  do,  in  the  bosinms 
to  which  we  have  devoted  ourselves.  Both  children  and  parents 
of  the  lower  classes  have  a  greater  respect  for  a  teacher  than 
those  of  the  higher  classes.      This  respect  prevents  the  finraer 
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firom  interfering  with  the  employment  of  a  female  teacher,  by  giv- 
ing unasked  and  unnecessary  advice ;  while  the  latter,  by  pursu- 
ing such  a  course,  sometimes  occasions  mortifications  which  are 
too  severe  to  be  endured/' 

*'  It  is  more  honorable  to  be  the  independent  teacher  of  a  village 
schod,  than  to  be  the  housekeeper  in  a  nobleman's  mansion,  or 
the  domestic  or  humble  companion  of  an  elevated,  and  often  sick- 
ly, proud,  and  peevish  woman.  The  more  degraded  the  condi- 
tion of  a  child,  and  the  greater  probability  of  its  ruin  from  a  want 
of  moral  instruction  and  a  good  school,  the  greater  is  the  merit  of 
that  individual  who  snatches  it  from  ruin,  and  guides  it  in  the 
path  of  virtue.  In  the  view  of  God,  who  recompenses  all  good 
actions,  the  children  of  th^  higher  classes  are  no  more  regarded 
than  those  of  the  lower,  and  he  will  not  suffer  any  labour  bestow- 
ed in  making  good  men  and  Christians  to  go  unrewarded."  Thus 
might  a  principal  gradually  weaken  prejudices,  and  in  a  few 
years  they  would  be  entirely  dispelled  in  the  minds  of  pupils  who 
make  good  progress.' 

The  remarks  on  the  dlfl^nt  classes  of  females  may  require 
some  modificatioQ  in  reference  to  our  countiy ;  but  iboae  which 
follow,  in  reference  to  the  true  character  ana  dignity  of  a  teach- 
er j  are  worthy  of  being  inscribed  on. every  semuiary.  It  b 
only  by  causing  this  character,  this  dignity  to  be  duly  appreciat- 
ed, that  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  who  are  truly  qualified 
for  this  employment  can  be  induced  to  enter  it.  It  is  only 
when  teachers  shall  universally  feel  the  importance  and  the 
consequent  responsibQity  of  their  employment,  to  God  as  well  as 
man,  tnat  they  will  be  excited  to  the  proper  effi>rts  in  prepar- 
ing for  it,  and  in  the  careful  and  labonous  fulfilment  of  its  du- 
ties. It  is  only  then,  that  they  can  make  themselves  and  their 
profession  universaUy  respected,  by  showing  the  important 
efilects  of  their  labours,  on  the  happiness  of  the  family  and  the 
welfare  of  the  community.  It  only  when  parents  will  treat  an 
instructer,  with  the  respect  which  his  station  deserves,  that  they 
can  inspire  their  children  with  that  respect  which  is  essential  to 
secure  their  attention  to  his  instructions,  or  give  him  that  in- 
fluence over  their  conduct  and  character,  without  which  his 
efforts  are  almost  useless.  We  have  expressed  our  conviction 
that  the  station  of  an  instructer  is  one  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  church,  and  to  the  state — that '  it  should  rank  vnth  the 
ministry  and  the  magistracy,*    We  would  renewedly  urge  up- 

*  See  Editor's  Address,  p.  5. 
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on  teachers,  and  upon  parents,  and  upon  the  coramunity,  the 
importance  of  this  subject  j  and  shouid  we  succeed.  In  tuiy  de-- 
gree,  in  leading  on  to  this  first  step  for  the  improvement  of 
schools,  wc  sliould  feel  that  we  had  not  lahuured  in  vain.  We 
should  rejoice  not  less  to  see  the  proper  slation  assigned  to 
woman,  in  training  the  infant  mind,  and  moulding  the  childish 
character — that  station  for  which  she  was  deigned  and  pre- 
pared by  Providence,  and  for  which  the  unbending  iniettect,. 
and  the  less  sympathizing  heart  of  man,  render  him  but  poorly 
qualified. 

A  German  reviewer  of  the  article,  after  suggesting  various 
objections  which  have  been  answered,  advises  &at  female  high 
schools  should  be  employed  for  tlie  purpose.  We  cannot, 
however,  believe,  that  ihe  science  of  education  caji  be  thoroughly 
taug/U,  except  in  a  seminaiy  where  it  is  the  main  abject.  An 
experienced  teacher  of  females  has  expressed  tlie  belief  thai  a 
aey^sujiporting  seminary  of  female  teachen  might  easily  be 
formed.  Of  the  practicabihty  of  this  plan  we  do  not  feel  qunli- 
lied  to  judge.*  Uut  in  order  to  bring  this  and  other  plans  to  the 
test  of-experimeiit,  the  editor  would  venture  to  repeat  here  a 
measure  which  he  suggested  to  the  Utica  Convention  of  Janu- 
ary, 1831  —  The  formation  of  an  Aheucan  Teachers'  Edp- 
CATION  SociETT.  We  have  not  room  to  present  the  obvious 
advautages  of  such  a  measure  ;  but  we  venture  to  make  the 
appeal  —  Amidst  all  tlie  praiseworthy  anxiety,  the  oi^anised 
uid  noble  eflbrts  to  provide  and  prepare  teachers  for  the  Indi- 
ans of  America,  and  die  natives  of  another  hemisphere,  do 
not  duty  and  coniiatency  demand,  an  interest  not  less  intense, 
and  effi>rts  not  less  organised,  to  provide  and  qualify  teachers 
for  the  children  of  our  land,  the  future  electors  and  rulers  of 
our  country?  Would  not  tlie  Saviour  say  to  us  —  'These 
tilings  ye  ought  to  have  done ;  but  not  to  have  left  the  other 
undone,' 

■  In  Dunn's  nccounl  of  Gimtemala  we  find  an  account  of  a  fpniale  wmi- 
niTv,  neir  that  cilj,  in  irhich  the  pupils  '  mainUiiaed  tliemselvea  by  tha 
pnAMctioaaoftixeitgarilena^adbetkcTti.  In  Priusia,B  cliuiite  mnch  moie 
severe  tlmn  our  own,  Iht  rraring  of  silkicorms  lias  been  found  an  impoitant 
ud  to  indigent  l«acherai  and  one  wlio  lind  very  limitpil  menns,  earned 
Dearly  a*  much  In  this  way  u  thu  amount  of  hia  nJary.  The  laltei  ia  m 
brancfa  of  induatcy  perfeuU;  Buil«ble  to  a  female  tenuatuy. 
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Art.  III.  —  Infant  School  of  Geneva. 

BT  J.  MONOD. 
No.  III. 

We  again  present  our  readers  with  some  of  the  details  of 
the  Infant  School  of  Greneya,  persuaded  that  we  cannot  better 
serve  these  important  institutions  in  our  own  country,  and 
doubting  whether  we  could  find  anything  more  interesting  to » 
our  readers  generally,  than  the  simple,  ardess  narrative  of  its 
devoted  teacher.  Would  that  his  spirit  might  pervade  all  oui* 
schools. 

Moral  Development  (Continued.) 

7.   JUSTICK. 

We  have  si^id  that  children  have  a  very  lively  sense  of  jus- 
tice. By  this  we  mean,  that  conscience  makes  them  aware  of 
the  moral  character  of  their  acdons  and  those  of  others.  This 
rectitude  of  the  internal  sense  is  particularly  observed  when  a 
case  of  fact  is  presented  to  them,  concemmg  which  they  are 
required  to  exercise  their  judgment.  If  we  lay  before  them 
the  fact  in  a  clear  and  inteUigible  manner,  they  rarely  come  to 
wrong  conclusions.  We  do  not  recoUect  that  the  whole  num 
ber  of  children,  transformed  into  a  sort  of  jury,  has  ever  brougbl 
in  a  wrong  verdict ;  but  we  repeat  it,  it  is  necessary  that  our 
facts  be  presented  to  them  in  a  plain  and  simple  manner.  One 
method  of  setding  litde  di&rences,  is  to  ask  the  aggressor  if  he 
should  like  to  be  treated  as  he  has  treated  his  companion.  If 
he  says.  No,  we  make  him  feel  that  his  action  has  been  unjust, 
and  require  him  to  ask  pardon  of  the  injured ;  at  the  same 
time  encouraging  the  latter  to  forgive  him.  We  facilitate  a  re- 
conciliation by  putting  the  hand  of  one  of  the  parties  into  that 
of  the  other,  when  they  often  return  to  play  together  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened. 

A  sentiment  of  respect  for  proprie^  of  conduct  may  be  de- 
veloped in  children  to  a  surpnsing  degree ;  and  we  often  ob- 
tain from  them,  in  reference  to  this  sutyect,  results  which  would 
seem  incredible.  We  will  give  a  few  examples  to  establish  the 
truth  of  this  assertion. 

The  children  bring  to  us  such  objects  as  they  find  about  the 
schoolhouse,  as  pieces  of  money,  playthings,  and  even  litde 
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pieces  of  bread.  But  what  shows  most  clearly  the  strength  of 
the  moral  sentiment  in  these  litlle  beings  is,  that  they  have  been 
able  to  withstand  a  dangerous  tecnptation,  which  has  been  daily 
before  them ;  we  allude  to  the  fruits  of  the  garden,  especially 
the  grapes,  which  have  been  preserved  amidst  a  hundred  chif- 
dren,  who  delight  to  see  the  growlli  and  ripening  of  fruits, 
which  they  do  not  presume  to  touch.  It  is  true,  those  who 
have  just  entered  the  school,  have  not,  in  every  instance,  been 
so  scrupulous  ;  bnt  in  no  instance  has  the  fault  been  repealed, 
•  by  the  same  child.  The  walls  are  hung  with  grapes,  separat- 
ed from  the  children  only  by  a  border  of  boxwood,  but  a  re- 
gard to  justice  has  kept  them  at  a  proper  distance. 

These  results  have  been  produced  by  training  die  conscien- 
ces of  the  children,  and  by  enlightening  them  with  clear  and 
simple  ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  This  is  done  by  means  of 
examples  from  the  common  actions  of  children,  or  which  will 
readily  apply  to  them,  and  which  we  submh  to  their  judgment 

But  ibe  instructer  himself  should  study  10  exhibit,  in  all  his 
actions  and  conduct,  an  example  of  the  strictest  justice.  He 
can  employ  with  success,  the  method  of  relating  instances  of 
justice  and  fidelity,  in  children  of  iheir  ages.  But  above  al],  he 
ought  to  act  upon  only  a  small  number,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give 
a  happy  direction  to  their  moral  sentiments,  and  succeed  in  fix- 
ing habits  of  order  and  regularity,  among  those  who  are  to  form 
the  most  influential  part  of  the  school.  In  accordatfce  with 
this  principle,  we  have  introduced  only  six  children  at  once  in- 
to the  garden  ;  and  after  having  made  them  understand  such 
things  as  are  permitted  them,  we  admit  two  or  three  new  ones, 
to  whom  the  first  explain  llie  laws,  they  will  be  compelled  to 
observe.  We  have  thus  been  able  bv  degrees,  to  introduce  all 
the  children  into  the  garden,  with  perfect  safely ;  a  good  exam- 
ple being  held  forth  by  ilie  eldest,  who  were  also  required  to 
instruct  and  overlook  the  smallest  pupils. 

8.    DdCEBCT    AKD    pHorltltTI. 

Habits  of  decency  and  propriety  should  be  formed  at  the 
tenderest  age,  that  they  may  become  as  natural  as  eating  and 
sleeping  ;  and  that  the  child  may  never  know  himself  capable 
of  acting  otherwise.  Great  attention  is  paid  especially  to  the 
habits  and  manners  of  tJie  little  girls,  that  they  may  preserve  a 
becoming  attitude,  and  virtuous  manners. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  instructer  to  manifest  his  disapproha- 
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tion  of  everytbing,  which  b  not  accordant  with  strict  propriety. 
A  look  only,  should  make  the  child  feel  the  force  of  his  disap- 
probation. 

The  most  unceasmg  vigflancC)  from  the  earliest  possible 
period,  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  anything 
which  shall  tend  to  form  indelicate  habits,  idiich  might,  sooner 
or  later,  lead  to  flagrant  immorality.  We  attach  a  great  degree 
of  importance  to  this  point,  not  sufifering  ourselves  to  be  de- 
ceived by  the  imagined  innocence  of  the  child,  which,  in  truth, 
exists  no  longer  than  until  evil  examples  are  placed  before 
him.  We  employ,  with  solicitude,  every  means  in  our  power  to 
prevent  the  devetopment  of  evil.  For  this  purpose  we  have  a 
person,  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  preserve  a  suitable  attention 
to  modesty,  in  answering  the  calls  of  nature.  The  door  is  shut 
after  the  child,  and  he  is  thus  left  alone j  and  in  darkness,- 
which  is  found  also  to  be  a  means  of  preventing  his  stayine.  We 
take  se-veral  other  measures  of  a  local  nature,  which  circum- 
stances demand.  Concerning  that  frank  and  open  conduct 
which  we  endeavor  to  instil  into  the  children,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  traits  which  we  are  called  upon  to  maintain  in 
them.  This  amiable  ingenuousness,  the  characteristic  of  early 
infancy,  b  soon  lost  if  we  furnish  occasions  of  doing^  secret^ 
those  things,  the  recdkction  of  which  hinders  them  viom  com- 
ing inmiediately  to  us,  with  joy  and  confidence. 

In  order  to  give  children  an  open  and  benevolent  character, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  instructer  himself  should  display  these 
qualities ;  and  that  his  manners  should  not  be  repulsive  to  chil- 
dren. We  have  seen  examples  of  a  contrary  disposition  in  an 
insUructer,  which  were  mvanably  followed  by  loss  of  confidence 
and  ingenuousness.  Confidence  and  openness  are  indispensa- 
ble to  happiness ;  and  when  children  are  happy,  they  usually 
hecome  good  and  benevolent. 

Means  of  Moral  Developtnent 

We  have  said  that  example  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
the  formation  of  character ;  but  we  also  employ  various  meth- 
ods of  instruction,  whose  object  is,  to  enlighten  and  fortify  the 
sense  of  duty  among  the  children,  and  to  habituate  them  to  act 
from  conviction. 

1.  The  recital  of  ehori  simple  stories^  the  subjects  of  which 
can  be  perfectly  understood  by  them.  We  prefer,  for  this 
purpose,  subjects  which  rehUe  to  infancy ;  that  a  proper  impres- 
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sion  may  be  made,  we  accompany  the  recital  of  these  stories 
widi  reflections  upon  the  disposiiions  which  are  manifested  in 
the  principal  characters  tliere  represented ;  and  making  indi- 
vidual or  general  applications.  If  we  can  judge  correctly  of 
tile  impression  which  a  lesson  has  made,  by  the  attention  which 
the  children  give,  we  think  lessons  given  in  this  manner  pro- 
duce important  results ;  for  tlie  children  manifest  the  highest 
joy  when  they  perceive  that  we  are  about  to  tell  a  sloiy  ;  and 
the  time  thus  spent  is  always  a  period  of  uncommon  silence. 
When  a  story  becomes  tlie  most  mteresling,  we  soinetiiMcs 
suddenly  suspend  the  recital.  We  do  this  widi  an  object  in 
view;  and  iiotMitii standing  the  eagerness  of  the  children  to 
have  us  continue,  we  postpone  tlie  relation  of  the  remainder  to 
another  day. 

3.  In  showing  the  children  the  engravings  which  represent 
natural  objects,  as  autinals,  plants,  &c.,  we  often  relate  lo  ihein 
anecdotes  of  those  animaU  which  are  most  susceptible  of  at- 
tachment or  gratitude ;  or  are  remarkable  for  their  instinct. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  lliese  trails  of  character  be  present- 
ed in  such  a  manner,  tliai  the  child  may  not  be  ted  to  consider 
tliese  animals  equal  to  man,  or  that  their  actions,  like  his,  are 
the  result  of  reason  or  reflection.  They  should  bo  made  lo 
understand  that  animals  are  guided  by  instinct,  while  men  (and 
children  therefore)  are  the  only  beings  endowed  with  a  rational 
tout. 

3,  These  histories,  or  at  least  their  leading  facts,  are  in  this 
way  so  strongly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  children,  that 
even  the  youngest  do  not  often  forget  diem.  We  derive  many 
moral  lessons  from  contraati ;  for  example,  between  the  beauty 
of  the  tiger  and  his  bloodthirsty  disposition ;  between  the  hum- 
ble appearance  of  Uie  cow  and  the  benefits  we  derive  Irom 
her  ;  and  we  sometimes  thus  assist  the  children  in  drawing  eon- 
chisions.  When  we  show  them  tlie  atiachment  of  the  dog  to  his 
master,  we  nsk  — '  Ought  little  children  tlnis  to  love  diose  who 
take  care  of  tliem.  The  lamb  suffers  himself  to  be  stripped  of 
his  fleece  widiout  complaining,  and  when  led  to  tfae  slaughter, 
if  be  bleats,  it  is  only  to  call  his  dam ;  he  does  not  complain 
when  tliey  even  wound  him.  Now  if  you  do  no  wrong  to 
otliers,  but  pardon  them  when  they  do  wrong  to  you,  they  WiU 
saj',  you  are  as  gentle  as  a  lamb,'  The  monkey  imitates  every- 
thing that  he  sees.  What  ought  litde  children  u>  imitate  ^  It 
is  hence  seen  that  we  propose,  as  our  primary  object,  to  melio- 
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nte  the  character;  and  we  endeavour  to  make  all  the  means 
of  development  contribute  to  this  end. 

4.  One  thing  which  we  have  akeady  suggested  as  proper  to 
exercise  and  correct  the  judgment  of  children,  is  to  present  their 
duty  in  the  form  of  a  question,  thus  —  *  Is  it  right  or  wrong  to 
do  such  or  such  a  thmg?'  It  is  a  method  which  we  know  has 
been  practised  by  many,  and  of  which  we  have  seen  the  effi- 
cacy. 

5.  Even  the  song,  when  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the 
children,  contributes  to  olrder  and  quiet  m  all  our  exercises, 
and  promotes  general  order  and  tranquillity.  They  sing,  not 
only  hymns,  but  the  rules  of  the  school. 

6.  Our  repressive  means  (or  punishments)  are  various ; 
1.  Exclusion  from  the  exercises,  and  of  course  from  amuse- 
ments — for  he  who  does  not  work  needs  not  to  play — is  an  inva- 
riable rule.  2.  Insulation.  It  often  produces  a  good  efiect  even 
to'place  one  belonging  to  a  more  advanced  class,  who  has  not  con- 
ducted well,  in  the  ranks  of  the  litde  mfant.  A  repressive  means, 
which  we  employ  in  serious  cases,  is  the  seclusion  of  the 
dflender  in  the  ceU  of  reflection.  As  soon  as  he  weeps,  he  is 
supposed  to  have  reflected  and  to  have  become  convinced  of 
his  error.  This  idea,  of  making  the  infant  reflect,  which  is 
certainly  just,  as  weU  as  efficacious  in  its  results,  we  derived 
from  Father  Girard,  whose  name  and  works  are  familiar  to  the 
friends  of  education. 

We  wiU  here  add  some  reflections  upon  the  moral  state  of 
the  school ;  upon  the  condition  of  the  children  in  reference  to 
one  another ;  and  upon  certain  precautions  necessary  to  pro- 
duce and  mabtain  friendship  and  benevolence  ^unong  them. 

It  seems  at  first  sight  a  thing  entirely  natural  to  see  little 
children  playing  together,  without  those  strifes  and  disputes 
which  the  clashing  of  interests  so  naturally  engenders;  but 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  chOdren,  know  too  well,  how 
easily  their  little  passions  are  excited.  If  a  child  comes  to  us, 
in  all  the  sadness  of  his  heart,  complaining  of  the  injustice  of 
another  child,  a  few  soothing  words  extinguish  his  resentment, 
and  if  the  other  child  acknowledges  his  fault,  they  return  to  play 
together  as  before.  In  fact  there  are  no  real  quarrels  in  the 
amusements  of  our  children ;  we  do  not  hear  them  making  use 
of  any  gross  terms ;  when  anything  unseemly  escapes  from  the 
lips  of  one  of  them,  the  others  will  not  suffer  it  to  pass  without 
reiNTOving  hmi,  oir  infonning  us*    The  yard,  where  the  children 
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play  in  the  open  air,  is  covered  wiili  gravel ;  but  ihey  never  ibiok 
of  throwing  Uie  stones  as  instrumenls  of  play,  when  ihero  is 
noitiing  else  at  hanil.  What  convinces  us,  that  tlic  absence  of 
this  dangerous  habit  is  the  result  of  our  arrangements,  is,  that  at 
first  we  had  much  trouble  on  diis  subject ;  but  since  die  close  of 
a  year  of  care  and  unceasing  vigilance,  we  have  perceived  that 
our  eflbrts  have  been  successful.  Before  thU,  the  neighbours 
olten  caine  tvitli  complaints  that  stones  from  our  garden  had 
broken  dieir  windows,  and  we  had  damages  to  pay  frequently ; 
but  this  was  not  the  greatest  evil  which  this  pernicious  liablt 
brought  upon  us ;  for  to  see  our  continual  renwnslrances  inef- 
fectual, to  reflect  upon  the  bad  opinion  our  neighbours  would 
probably  form  of  our  establishment,  and  to  have  the  mortification 
of  finding,  that  children  of  a  kind  and  gende  disposition  were  often 
the  victims  of  the  wicked  stratagems  of  their  more  aged  com' 
))anion5  —  these  were  things  Uiat  gave  us  great  pain  ;  but  which 
now  so  rarely  present  themselves,  that  we  may  say,  with  plea&< 
ure,  thai  l/ie  habit  u  done  awai/. 
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Art.  IV.  —  Elbmentabt  Education  in  Eubope. 

CotUmued  fnm  page  W7. 
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According  to  a  German  periodical  of  good  authority  (AIIg&- 
meine  Schiilzeitung,  Darmstadt),  it  appears  that,  of  the  1*2,2^,725 
inhabitants  belonging  lo  the  difierent  states  forming  the  Prussiaii 
monarchy  in  1626,  ther<j  were  4,487,461  children  below  fourteen 
years  of  age,  being  366  children  for  every  one  tlionsand  inhibitaou, 
or  nearly  eleven  thirtieths  of  the  whole  population.  From  the 
same  work  it  further  appears  that  there  were  then  in  the  Piiissian 
dominions  20,887  elementary  schools,  and  736  schools  lor  n 
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advanced  scholars,  exch 
ployed  22,262  masters,  704 
every  1000  children  in  PniHsia.  um 
at  an  average,  attended  schools, 
proportion  was  much  higher,  and 
showing  that  the  advantages  of  cdu 
difTused  over  the  kingdom." 


These  schools  em- 
,  and  2.054  assistants.     Of 

fourteen  years  of  age,  371, 
some  places,  however,  the 

others  pmportionabty  less, 
!ton  are  still  very  unequally 
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Baden,  Wurtembbro  akd  Eavaria. 

But  the  change  for  the  better,  consequent  to  the  system  of  in- 
struction introduced  into  Silesia,  seems  to  be  inferior  to  thai 
which  has  followed  the  introduction  of  national  schools  into  Wur- 
temberg,  Baden,  Bavaria,  and  generally,  in  all  those  states  includ- 
ed in  what  was  formerly  denominated  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine.  In  Wurtemberg,  indeed,  the  inhabitants  have  been  prettj 
well  supplied  with  the  means  of  education  for  near  a  century  past; 
but,  during  the  laA  thirty  years,  the  system  has  been  very  greatly 
extended  and  improved.  At  present,  not  only  in  Wurtemberg  but 
also  in  Baden,  Hesse,  d&c,  a  public  school  is  established  in  every 
parish,  and,  in  some  instances,  in  every  hamlet.  The  master  re- 
ceives, as  in  Scotland,  a  fixed  salary  from  the  parish,  exclusive  of 
a  small  fee  from  the  pupils,  varying  according  to  their  age,  and 
the  subjects  in  which  they  are  instructed.  The  fee^  are  fi&ed  by 
government,  and  are  everywhere  the  same.  Exclusive  of  the 
salaries  and  the  fees,  the  masters  are  furnished  with  a  house,  a 
garden,  and,  in  most  instances,  a  few  acres  of  ground,  corre^ 
ponding  to  the  glebes  of  the  Scotch  clergy.  The  law  requires 
that  the  children  should  be  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic;  and  it  is  speciaUy  enacted,  that  they  shall  be  instruct- 
ed in  the  principles  of  German  grammar,  and  in  composition*  In 
all  the  larger  schools,  the  boys  and  girls  are  kept  separate  ;  and 
the  latter,  in  addition  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  are 
taught  all  sorts  of  needle  work,  the  knitting  of  stockings,  the 
making  of  clothes,  d&c,  receiving  at  the  same  time,  lessons  in  the 
art  of  cookery y  the  management  of  children,  d&c. 

There  is,  it  is  said,  the  greatest  desire  among  the  lower  classes 
that  their  children  should  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  excellent 
education  provided  for  them.  But  the  governments  of  Wurtem- 
berg, Hesse,  Bavaria,  &c.,  have  not  trusted  entirely  to  this  feeling, 
but  have  enacted  regulations  by  which  every  individual  is  com- 
petted  to  send  his  children  to  school,  from  the  age  of  six  to  four- 
teen years.  In  Hesse,  for  example  (and  its  regulations  are  similar 
to  those  in  the  other  states)  the  public  functionaries  transmit  reg- 
ularly to  government,  once  in  six  months,  a  list  of  the  children  in 
their  respective  districts,  who  have  attained  their  sixth  year ;  and 
they  are  bound  to  see  that  they  are  sent  to  school.  In  the  event 
of  the  parents  being  unable  to  pay  the  school  fees,  a  statement 
to  that  effect  is  prepared  by  the  parochial  authorities,  and  the  fees 
are  paid  by  the  public.  The  German  publicists  contend  that  this 
part  of  the  system  is  indispensable  to  ensure  its  entire  success ; 
and  that,  were  it  lefl  to  the  option  of  the  parents,  some  children 
would  not  be  educated  at  all ;  while  a  great  many  would  be  taken 
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prematurely  Trom  scliool,  before  they  had  mastered  tlioEe  more 
advanced  branches  tliat  are  of  ihe  greatest  importance.  We  are 
aware  of  the  objections  that  mtty  be  urged  to  t)it3  iiystem  ;  but  we 
are  firmly  convinced,  that  they  are  very  far  overbalanced  by  the 
advantages  of  which  it  is  productive.  In  Bavaria,  the  beneficial 
consequences  resulting  from  the  L'stabliBhrnenl  of  a  system  of 
nntiond  education,  have  been  more  j^igoal  ihan  in  any  other 
European  country. 

Half  a  century  ago,  the  Bavarians  were  the  rooot  ignoriuil,  de- 
bauched, and  slovenly  people,  between  (he  Gulf  of  Genoa  and 
the  Baltic,  {For  proofs  of  what  is  now  stated,  see  Rieslteck's 
Travels  in  Germany,  vol.  i.  chap.  II,  &,c.)  That  tliey  are  at 
present  patternsof  morality,  intelligence  and  cleanUneBs,  it  would 
be  going  too  far  to  afBtm ;  but  we  are  bold  to  aaj,  thai  no  |)cople 
has  ever  made  a  more  rapid  advancement  in  (he  career  of  civili- 
zation, than  they  have  made  during  the  last  thirty  years.  The  late 
and  present  kings  of  Bavaria  have  been  truly  the  fathers  of  llieir 
country,  for  they  have  not  only  swept  away  myriads  of  abusea, 
and  established  a  representative  system  of  goremmenl.  but  they 
have  laid  the  only  sure  foundation  of  permanent  and  real  improve- 
ment, in  the  organization  of  a  truly  admirable  ayslem  of  naiional 
education.  A  school  has  been  established  in  every  parish  of 
Bavaria,  to  which,  as  already  observed,  every  one  is  obliged  to 
send  his  children  from  the  age  of  six  to  fourteen.  Lyceums, Col- 
leges, and  Universities,  have  also  been  instituted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  are  desirous  of  prosecuting  their  studies;  and  every 
facility  is  afforded  for  Ihe  acquisition  of  the  best  instruction,  al  the 
lowest  price.  In  Bavaria,  the  schools  are  inspected,  and  reports 
regularly  made  upon  their  condition,  by  properly  qualified  officers, 
appointed  for  thai  purpose  by  government.  There  is  a  particular 
department  in  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  appropriated  to  the 
supervision  of  the  different  kinds  of  schools. 

In  182S,  the  whole  number  of  pupils  of  all  classes,  in  Bavaria, 
was  498,000.  Now,  as  the  piopulation  of  Bavaria  is  almost  exactly 
lour  millions,  it  follows,  that  not  less  than  one  eighth  of  the  entire 
population  is  at  school.  This  is  a  very  high  proportion,  and 
shows,  conclusively,  how  universally  education  is  diffused.  In 
Scotland  it  Is  supposed  that  the  individuals  at  school  amount  to 
about  one  Unth  of  the  entire  population,*  Throughout  Germany 
the  greatest  attention  is  paid,  not  merely  to  the  acquirements  of 
the  teachers,  but  also  to  their  capacity  for  teachitig.     To  ensure 

'Ourreaders  will  lecallect  a  Toct  statpd  In  a  Tecenl  number,  liint  th« 
■t>te  of  New  Yoik  hiia  more  Ihan  onr  fmiiih  of  ilji  popolntion  under  inrtrnc- 
tion.     The  proportion  in  New  England  is  belifved  to  be  ncorly  Ilie  mme. 
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proficiency  in  this  respect,  normal  or  pattern  schools  have  been  es- 
tablished in  all  the  principal  towns,  which  are  attended,  by  those 
who  are  candidates  for  the  situation  of  master ;  who,  besides 
being  instructed  in  the  branches  they  are  to  be  employed  in  teach- 
ing, are  at  the  same  time  instructed  in  the  best  methods  of  teachr 
ing,  and  in  the  conduct  proper  to  be  followed  in  the  management 
of  scholars.  Some  of  these  schools  justly  enjoy  a  very  high  repu- 
tation ;  and  their  establishment  has  had  a  most  powerful  and 
salutary  influence  on  the  system  of  instruction. 

The  interestinff  article  of  the  British  Journal  of  Education,  from  which 
we  have  taken  these  statements,  has  the  following  liberal  remarks  on  the 
United  States,  with  which  we  close  our  extracts. 

The  United  States  of  America  have,  with  a  degree  of  intelli- 
gence and  liberality  that  does  them  high  honor,  made  the  most 
ample  provision  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  all  classes  of 
people.  In  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  the  common  people  are, 
perhaps,  better  educated  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  and 
there  is  every  probability,  that  the  western  and  southern  states 
will  soon  share  the  same  distinction.  It  is  to  this  circumstance  — 
to  the  superior  degree  of  comfort  the  people  enjoy  —  and  to  the 
elevation  of  character  nourished  by  their  free  institutions,  that 
we  must  attribute  the  non-existence,  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States,  of  what  is  usually  termed  a  mob  or  rabble. 


Art.  V.  —  Public  Instruction  in  France. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  London  Sunday  School  Teacher's  Magazine  for 
tiie  following  sketch  of  the  new  system  for  educating  the  youth  of  France, 
lately  presented  by  the  Minister  for  Public  Instruction. 

From  the  information  received  by  the  minister  it  appears  that 
primary  instruction  in  that  country  is  sadly  neglected.  In  some 
departments,  only  one  child  in  48  receives  education,  and  in  the 
greater  number  only  one  in  8  or  10.  The  population  of  France 
is  estimated  at  32,000,000,  of  which  10,500,000  are  children  from 
6  to  15  years  of  age,  and  therefore  capable  of  receiving  instruc- 
tion. The  education  of  female  children,  being  conducted  at 
home,  in  religious  houses,  and  in  various  other  ways,  we  can  say 
little  of  their  present  instruction.  But  of  the  5,250,000  male 
children,  the  following  list  of  schools,  public  and  private,  wfll 
show  that,  even  including  those  who  are  upwards  of  15  years  of 
age,  little  more  than  one  and  a  quarter  millions  are  instructed, 
instead  of  five  and  a  quarter. 
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Pupils  in  the  school  of  Law 3^SB 

"  "  Medicine .  l.TSft   . 

Royal  Colleges ,  11  ji4  ^ 

"  Communal  Colleges 39,786 

Institutions 9^332 

Pensions 30,528 

"  Primary  Schools 1,244,579 

l,3a(l,»II 
Thus  France  is,  at  this  moment,   worse  provided    with    the 
means  of  preparatory    clemcntari/   education,  especially  in    the 
southern  departments,  than  most  other  cou^itriea  of  Europe,  ex- 
cept Spain  and  Portugal.* 

The  law,  as  presented  to  the  Chambers,  commences  by  declar- 
ing, that  Primary  Instruction  shall  br  gtvtii  to  all  thr  children 
of  Prance  trilling  to  bt  educated;  either  gratuitously,  if  poor,  or 
for  a  moderatt  compensation,  if  otherwise  i  and  that  ike  Cammunts 
(parishes)  of  France  shall  no  longer  remain  without  tptUingbookt 
and  teachers. 

PiiiMARV  iNSTRt'CTioNis  first to comprisc  moTn/ ow/ rr/^'o««  11^ 
ttruction.  The  parents  arc  to  decide  whether  their  children 
shall  or  shall  not  receive  religious  instruction^  which  is  to  be 
conducted  by  the  priests  in  Catholic  Communes  ;  and  by  Protu- 
taiit  ministers  in  Protestant  Con 


Primary  instruction  also  comprises,  reading,  viriling,  a  gram- 
matical knoaltdge  of  the  French  language,  arithmetic,  mtightn 
and  measures,  land  surveying,  and  drawing. 

Primary  schools  are  to  be  established  in  every  Commune  ;  those 
who  are  poor  are  to  be  gratuitously  taught ;  and  those  who  are 
not,  are  to  pay  such  a  sum  as  may  be  luted  on  by  the  Municipal 
Council  of  each  Commune;  which  will  thcreibrc  vary  in  amount 
according  to  the  prices  of  labour,  rent,  food,  and  dress. 

Each  primary  school  is  to  be  placed  under  the  gratuitous  in- 
spection of  a  committee  composed  of  the  Mayor  and  President, 
the  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  each  Commune,  and  from  lour  to 
twelve  respeclahte  inhabitants  —  one  half  to  be  elected  by  the 
Rector  of  the  Academy,  and  the  other  half  by  the  Prefect  of  the 
Department.  One  half  of  these  inhabitants  are  to  be  renewed  or 
changed  every  two  years;  and  there  must  be,  in  a  committee  of 
ten,  at  least /owr  present,  in  order  to  dehberate.  The  Sob-Pre- 
fecis,  and  the  Mayors  of  adjoining  Communes,  are  to  have  the 
right  of  visiting  and  voting  in  certain  cases. 

This  committee  is  to  maintain  order,  to  make  known  to  the 
Rector  of  the  Academy  (the  University),  and  to  the  Prefect,  th« 

*  It  aeema  that  the  ciorffy  openlj.a*  well  as  (he  Iste  ^ove  m  in  ent,  secretly , 
oppoied  ■)[  efforts  for  diSijsing  knowledge.  This  slate  of  Ihinga  is  now  to 
bfl  complelelv  altered  by  the  present  admin istralion,  agTeeabty'to  theif  d* 
duiljoa ktthe  time  of  the  revolutlDn. 
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state  and  wants  of  the  schools.  These  Primary  Schools  m%j  be 
private,  as  well  as  Communal ;  but  stijl  thej  are  to  be  subject  to 
the  same  regulations  and  inspection. 

Every  one  who  enjoys  civil  rights  is  to  possess  the  title  of  es- 
tablishing such  a  Primary  school,  or  of  being  a  teacher  in  a  Com- 
munal school,  provided  he  shall  deposit  with  the  proper  authori- 
ties, 1st,  a  certificate  of  his  capacity  from  the  Rector  of  the 
Academy  where  he  has  been  instructed  and  examined  ;  2d,  a  certi- 
ficate of  good  conduct,  signed  by  the  Mayor  and  three  members  of 
the  Municipal  Council  of  the  Commune  in  which  he  has  resided 
three  years.  He  will  then  have  a  riffht  to  act  as  a  private  teach- 
er in  9,  private  Primary  school ;  but  m  order  to  be  elected  as  the 
teacher  of  the  Communal  school,  he  must  be  appointed  by  the 
municipal  authority  of  the  Commune ;  as  the  Inspecting  Com« 
mittee  is  not  to  have  the  power  of  appointing  a  schoolmaster. 

In  Communes  where  there  are  no  funds  or  legacies  which  en- 
dow a  school,  the  Commune  is  bound  to  pay  &e  expense.  In 
that  case  the  instructer  is  always  to  be  supplied  by  the  Commune 
with  a  school-room,  and  an  apartment  in  which  to  reside,  and 
with  at  least  two  hundred  francs  (about  thirty-seven  and  a  h^f 
dollars)  a  year.  Where  the  Communes  are  so  poor  that  they  can- 
not pay  the  expense  of  educating  the  children,  the  state  is  to  con- 
tribute out  of  the  budget  of  the  home  department.  The  Muni- 
cipal Council  of  each  Commune,  is  also  charged  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  necessary  expenses. 

The  instructer's  salary  will  depend  of  course  on  the  poverty  or 
wealth  of  the  Commune,  and  on  the  number  of  his  pupils ;  but 
it  cannot  be  leas  than  a  gratuitous  residence,  imd  two  hundred 
francs  a  year.  This  sum  alone  would  hardly  support  a  master, 
but  there  are  no  Communes  where  some  of  the  children  would 
not  pay,  so  that  <£20  ($88.80),  with  an  apartment  free  from  rent 
and  taxes,  may  be  put  down  as  a  minimum  of  the  remuneration. 
With  this  sum,  a  French  schoolmaster  may  be  respectable. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  teachers  who  may,  from 
old  age  or  infirmity,  be  prevented  from  giving  instruction,  the  law 
directs  that  a  sum  equal  to  one  twentieth  of  that  which  is  expend- 
ed annually  for  the  school,  shall  be  put  aside,  and  consecrated  as 
a  Pension  f\tnii ;  but  no  pensions  are  to  be  granted  before  the 
first  of  January,  1836.  Lastly,  the  proposed  law  provides  for  the 
education  of  Teachers,  in  separate  institutions,  with  the  view  of 
supplying,  at  all  times,  the  requisite  number  of  masters  for  the 
Communal  schools  of  France. 

We  have  thus  given  an  outline  of  the  system.  It  is  certainly 
a  great  work.  We  rejoice  that  so  liberal  a  spirit  is  exhibited  by 
the  government     We  hope  that  its  execution  will  not  be  forgotten 
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or  delayed  nmidst  the  agitnltoiiN  of  political  changes :  bnl.  thni  k 
deep  and  broad  fbundation  will  be  laid  immediately,  in  tliis  rich 
and  flourishing  country  (or  the  permanpiit  enjoyment  of  liherly, 
in  educating  a  generation  w\}o  shall  have  intelligence  to  know  its 
ull  value,  and  moral  principle  ba^'d  upon  the  word  of  Rod,  to 
prerent  those  abuses  of  it  by  public  and  private  immoralilj,  which 
are  (he  surest  means  of  'An  destruction. 
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Walteb  R,  Johnson. 

We  coiisider  it  an  important  part  of  our  duty  W  notice  such 
documents  as  will  serve  to  show  the  state  of  education  in  our 
country  generally — and  we  are  anxious  to  see  the  feeling  more 
general  among  ^e  different  slates  of  the  Union,  that  '  if  one 
member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it.'  IftfiteWotewhich 
belongs  to  our  confederacy,  however  distant  from  lu,  is  deScieiit 
in  intellectual  and  moral  cultivation,  its  influence  in  our  nation- 
al councils  may  decide  the  passage  of  unwise  tw  unjust  laws 
which  come  home  to  our  individual  interests.  We  shall  tliere- 
fore  pay  no  regard  to  local  distinctions ;  but  shall  endeavor,  as 
fast  as  possible,  to  compleie  the  sketches  we  have  begun  of  the 
condition  of  schools  throughout  our  country,  and  earoesily  soli- 
cit communications  accompanied  by  a  responsible  name,  on  this 
subject. 

In  former  articles  we  have  described  the  various  legislative 
provisions  for  public  education,  adopted  in  different  stales.  We 
have  referred  to  the  paralyzing  influence  of  a  Jund  which  re- 
lieves from  the  necessity  of  exertion,  in  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut. We  have  described  the  happy  effects  of  a  system,  in  which 
schools  are  supported  by  taxation,  as  exhibited  in  the  com- 
paratively healthy  and  vigorous  state  of  the  common  schools  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts  and  Ohio, 
and  the  slitl  more  striking  results  of  this  system,  combined  with 


a  pattial  aid  from  a  fund,  in  the  unexampled  growlb  and  i 
provement  of  the  schools  in  the  Slate  of  new  York.     We  have 
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also  described  the  influence  of  those  laws,  which  make  an  invi- 
dious distinction  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  have  given 
the  best  account  we  could,  of  the  plans  adopted  in  other  States. 

We  have  now  to  give  some  account  of  the  results  of  the 
-want  of  a  system  of  public  schoob  to  which  we  have  referred, 
in  Peimsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

The  progress  of  education  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has 
been  limited  and  slow.  The  founders  of  the  State  incorporat- 
ed a  body  of  overseers  of  the  public  schook  in  Philadelphia 
aad  its  vicinity,  and  in  1683,  the  year  of  Penn's  arrival,  an  el- 
ementary school  was  established  in  Philadelphia.  In  1689, 
the  first  seminary  was  opened  for  teaching  the  elementary 
branches  of  Mathematics,  and  something  of  English  Grammar 
and  Latin  literature,  in  Philadelphia.  In  1712,  the  assembly 
authorized  the  raising  small  funds  by  lotteries,  for  the  erection 
of  school  houses,  the  establishment  of  schoob,  cemeteries,  chur- 
ches, and  hospitals.  The  university  received  its  charter  in  1753. 
In  1 769,  £200  were  granted  by  the  assembly  for  the  purchase 
of  a  reflecting  telescope,  and  the  erection  of  observatories 
Sex  noticing  the  transit  of  Venus.  Two  years  after,  £300  were 
voted  to  Rittenhouse  for  the  construction  of  his  orrery,  and  sub- 
sequently, the  last  surviving  son  of  William  Penn,  presented  to 
the  college  of  Philadelphia  $12000,  and  half  of  a  manor  of 
3000  acres. 

But  whQe  this  liberality  was  manifested  in  endowing 
the  higher  institutions,  the  foundations  of  public  improvement 
were  neglected,  and  no  measures  were  adopted  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  common  schoob.  The  emigrants  who  came  to 
setde  the  State,  finding  no  system  of  education  oi^anized,  and 
meeting  neither  with  aid  nor  direction  from  the  legblature, 
were  too  much  absorbed  in  the  cares  and  labours  of  a  new  set- 
tlement to  devise  or  execute  one  for  themselves.  The  influx 
of  Germans,  a  large  proportion  of  them  fix)m  the  class  of  pea- 
sants, and  strongly  prejudiced  against  improvements  from  other 
quarters,  increased  the  difficulty,  and  generation  after  genera- 
tion grew  up  with  little  or  no  instruction.  It  is  to  this  early 
neglect,  undoubtedly,  that  we  must  attribute  the  sad  deficiency 
in  the  means  of  common  education  in  the  Slate,  which  is  de- 
scribed in  the  reports  before  us.  It  was  indeed  provided  in 
the  constitution  of  1790,  that  provision  should  be  made  as  soon 
as  practicable,  for  the  estabhshment  of  a  system  of  education ; 
and  in  1809,  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  payment  of 
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the  tuition  fees  of  the  pxir ;  but  we  find  from  the  report  of  the 
society,  that  in  1B30,  it  siiU  remained,  in  most  places,  '  a  dead 
letter.''  The  invidious  distinction  it  involves,  the  society  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  they  regard  as  '  tlie  great  and  radicn)  de- 
fect, the  tTKurable  evil,  which  is  inherent  in  lite  school  system 
of  Pennsylvania  —  a  system  which  is  in  opposition  to  tlie  most 
sensitive  and  strongest  moral  feelings  of  our  citizens.  The 
feelings  of  tlie  poorer  classes  will  not  permit  rfiera  to  enrol 
themselves  as  paupers,  inorder  that  their  children  may  receive 
their  education  from  the  charily  of  the  State.'  We  earnestly 
hope  that  this  experience,  and  this  opinion,  will  pret-ent  the  ex- 
tension and  adoption  in  otiier  States,  of  a  system  so  at  war  with 
our  republican  institutions,  and  so  little  adapted  to  secure  the 
great  object  in  view.  We  cannot  but  refer  our  readers  to  the 
new  system  of  education  proposed  for  France,  inserted  in  our 
present  number,  which  makes  no  distinctiOTi  between  the  high 
and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor ;  and  to  the  striking  exam- 
ple wimessed  in  the  schools  of  Pestalozzi  and  Fellenberg  in 
Switzerland,  where  the  heir  of  a  nobleman,  who  paid  for  his 
education  in  gold,  was  taught  and  lodged  and  fed  with  the  son 
of  a  dairyman,  who  contributed  his  quota  in  cheese. 

The  society  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  valuable  doc- 
uments before  us  in  regard  to  Peoosylvania,  and  for  still  more 
valuable  labours,  has  existed  some  years,  but  has  hitherto  been 
able  to  eSect  little,  except  in  some  limited  districts.  Id  a  me- 
morial presented  to  the  legislature  in  1 830,  they  say : 

'  There  are  at  leut  400,000  children  >i>  Fenn>;lT)ir>i>,  belHven  Ibf  iign 
■tf  five  »nd  fidepn.  md  of  Ihefe  thers  wtit  not  one  hundred  aai  fifty  Ihoa- 
■and  in  all  the  schools  of  the  Sute.  Mnny  connties,  townihips,  tad  Tills- 
feit,  tiavR  been  taken  ladiaFriminately  {torn  all  puts  nf  Itw  Suie  and  eiaui' 
ined  hy  your  niBraorialists ;  nnd  the  overoge  proportioD  of  children  educated 
in  any  one  rem  cumpar^d  with  the  entire  number,  vppean  Ui  he  oboat  on« 
in  thre«.  'it  ii  pn^ble  that  this  progioition  pTeroiU  ^uersl]y  Ihiough 
PeiinsyiTania  ;  and  juatiRea  the  usertion.  that  more  than  tiro  Liindnd  and 
fifty  IhooaanJ  children  capahle  of  initruclion  were  not  wilhm  a  sohool  da- 
ring the  year  put  Muiyoftiiese  children  never  |^  lo  «choatat  all.  Mnl- 
liludes  ore  living,  and  continuing  to  lire,  in  ignorance  ;  and  niuhjtndea 
more  receiving  supecficiol  instruction.  In  the  cily  and  coanty  of  Philadel- 
phia there  are  ample  means  for  the  edaestlon  of  every  child,  and  many 
thousands  have  been  beneSlted  by  them  in  that  dialHct.  We  belieT>*  that 
the  ease  Is  the  same  in  Lancaaler,  andnaone  need  be  on  educated  except  from 
choice;  but  Ihiouchout  the  reat  of  the  State,  there  is  no  other  ptoviaion 
Ihui  the  act  of  18IK),  which  hnaentirety  failed  of  iti  niiginitt  aim.  (Tbe  law 
is  unknown  to  many,  and  evaded  by  asaeBsots,  tencheri,  and  parents ;  and 
in  not  a  few  cases,  an  unprincipled  distinction  is  made  between  the  children 
paid  for  by  Ihe  county,  and  tliose  of  richer  parents.)  This  general  state- 
ment neither  aggravatee  nor  mi>repre»enla  the  plain  truth.  On  the  coalnrj 
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it  is  a  &iiit  sketch  of  a  formidable  reality.  The  subject  could  not  indeed 
be  presented  in  its  entire  dimensions  otherwise  tliaii  by  embodying  this 
mam  of  gloomy  facts  collected  by  your  memorialists,  by  means  of  tlieir  cor- 
respondence.' 

The  Statements  of  tliis  memorial  were  corroborated  in  die 
message  of  the  Governor  to  the  General  Assembly  convened 
in  1830,  and  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  primary  and 
common  scliools  was  earnestly  and  forcibly  pressed  upon  their 
attention,  <  as  a  measure  imperatively  enjoined  by  the  constitution 
demanded  by  tlie  public  opinion,  and  called  lor  by  the  state, 
of  public  morals,  and  a  regard  to  tlie  security  and  stability  of 
the  invaluable  privileges  inherited  from  our  ancestors.  The 
task  of  forming  such  a  system,  adapted  to  tlie  existing  circum- 
stances, was  admitted  to  be  difficult,  but  none  was  deemed 
more  worthy  of  a  virtuous  and  determined  eflbrt  to  overcome  every 
obstacle.^  The  loss  to  the  Commonwealth  he  observes,  of 
those  moral  and  intellectual  endowments  which  might  have 
been  gained  by  the  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty,  out  of  Four  Hun- 
dred Thousand  children  who  were  not  within  a  school  during 
the  years  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  *  is  incalcu- 
lable.^  The  committee  of  the  society  proposed  a  draught  of 
a  bill  on  this  subject  which  they  deemed  best  adapted  to  effect 
this  object.  The  6rst  great  principle  of  the  bill  was,  to  ren- 
der it  entirely  optional  witli  each  district,  whether  to  adopt 
the  plan  proposed  or  not.  The  second,  that  tlie  schools  should 
be  common  schools^  to  which  every  taxable  inhabitant  should 
have  a  right  to  send  liis  children  to  be  instructed  by  teach- 
ers whose  qualifications  should  be  ascertained.  The  last  and 
most  important  provision  is,  that  the  expenses  of  the  schools 
should  be  raised,  in  part  by  a  tax  on  the  inhabitants,  and  in 
part  by  a  fund.  Unfortunately,  only  tliat  part  of  the  bill  was 
adopted  which  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  fund.  An 
act  was  passed  appropriating  certain  monies  arising  from  land 
sales,  &c.  to  be  placed  at  interest  as  soon  as  collected,  for  a 
school  fund,  tmtil  the  interest  should  amount  to  $100,000;  after 
which  time,  the  interest  should  be  appropriated  to  the  support 
of  common  schools,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  hereafter  be  pi*o- 
vided  by  law. 

The  Pennsylvania  Society  have  also  adopted  an  important 
measure,  in  endeavoring  to  procure  a  collection  of  school  books, 
in  order  to  ascertain  and  make  known  tlieir  character ;  and  thev 
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iimte  nilbon  and  bn^aeUen  to  send  in  (heir  pubKcaiioos. 
Such  a  conectiiHi  will  be  bigUy  interesting  to  every  teacher 
and  friend  of  educali(»i. 

We  are  gratified  to  leam  froin  one  of  our  correspondents, 
as  well  as  from  our  own  observaiioiis.  that  the  teachers  and 
parents  in  the  neighboui]K>od  of  large  towns,  and  in  the  wes- 
tern part  of  the  State,  are  'beroming  alive  to  tlie  importance 
of  eaucatkm ;  adopting  new  modes  of  goverumcnt,  and  study- 
ing die  minds  they  are  called  on  to  fonn,  and  thus  beginning 
the  work  of  improvement  at  bomc ;  and  that  practical  works  on 
educatimi  are  read  with  avidity.'  An  evidence  of  this  was 
found,  in  anefibrtmade  within  two  or  three  years  by  the  party 
of  working  men  to  promote  tbia  object,  by  establishieg  agricul- 
tural schools.  But  we  hSiy  accord  witli  the  sentiments  in  the 
reports  of  die  Pennsylvania  society ;  tliat 

'K«tIi«T  of  the  wjtiUDt  nopoMd,  ikut 
that  to  Kpplj  m  ramedy  fbr  ao  lamanUile  b  ■( 


JiBEiniEoble  ID  every 
'H  prepwd  for  conductii)^  A 
nnifbrm  roethod  of  nutruction  in  omnnnn  achnota."  Wilboullhia  nrrpara 
tion  it  waald  uem  to  be  iinpeMible  to  nrcrimiiUah  the  ^nerous  design  con* 
tenpUted  bj  the  ulTOditai  of  onivoiKi!  «ilucaiioD.' 

Hie  sociew  believe  that  a  great  cliange  in  public  opinion 
has  taken  ^ce  in  reference  to  llic  subject,  guffieieni  lo 
encourage  eSbrts,  and  to  wBrrant  a  confidence  that  Pennsylvania 
win  not  fall  for  behind  other  States,  in  the  march  of  moral  and 
intellecbial  improvement.  We  hope  that  succeeding  legislatures 
wiO  give  the  evidence  of  this,  in  more  enlarged  views,  and  more 
decided  and  liberal  measures  on  iliis  subject.  The  day  is 
foat  coming,  when  the  older  States  will  no  longer  maintain 
their  place  in  our  national  councils,  by  numbcrt.  It  is  only  on 
the  mteUigence  of  their  electors,  hading  to  the  choite  of  able 
and  intelagent  r^reseniativtM,  tliat  they  can  rely  to  preserve 
their  influence  and  their  respectability  in  the  union;  and  nlih- 
out  immediate  and  vigorous  efibn  it  mmt  ifedinc. 

The  adjoining  State  of  New  Jersey  nKMOli  liltte  tbtt- 
b  gratifying  on  the  su^ect  of  Common  Scooob.  At  a  pidilio 
meeting  of  friends  of  Educati<»i  in  this  State  n 
mittee  was  appointed  to  procure  and  public  ii 
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gard  to  the  coodition  of  scbods.  By  the  aid  of  central  and 
sub-committees,  in  counties  and  townships,  they  obtained  a  mass 
of  important  facts,  of  which  the  report  we  have  mentioned  pre- 
sents a  summary. 

From  the  statements  they  received,  it  appears,  that  in  the 
whole  State,  1 1,742  children  were  entirely  destiitUe  ofimtruC" 
tionj  and  that  about  15,000  aduUs  were  unable  to  read.  In 
many  towns,  more  than  half  the  children  never  attend  school. 
In  Sussex  and  Warren  counties,  40  districts  are  destitute  of 
schools.  In  Essex  county,  a  rich  and  flourishing  region, 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  city  of  New  York,  there  are  1200 
children  destitute  of  instruction.  In  Cape  May  county,  it 
appears  from  such  information  as  the  Committee  could  ob- 
tain, that  in  three  townships  alone,  there  are  200  persons  over 
15  years  of  age,  who  cannot  read.  Among  the  families  visited 
by  the  agent  of  a  Bible  Society,  eighteen  were  found  in  which 
none  of  the  members  could  read ;  twenty  in  which  neither  oj 
the  parents  could  read ;  and  forty-five  in  which  only  one  of  the 
parents  could  read.  The  condition  of  the  children  can  scarcely 
oe  a  subject  of  doubt,  although  no  particulars  were  ascertained 
from  that  county.  In  Morris  and  Burlington  counties,  the  ad- 
vantages of  education  are  the  most  richlv  enjoyed  of  any  in 
the  State  ;  and  yet  nearly  1000  destitute  children  may  be  found 
within  these  two  counties. 

The  causes  of  this  alarming  state  of  things  appear  to  be  vari- 
ous. In  some  instances  the  sparseness  of  the  population  is  a 
cause ;  in  others,  poverty,  either  real  or  imagined ;  in  others,  the 
ignorance  and  want  of  capacity  of  the  instructers ;  in  others,  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  instructers  of  any  kind,  bora  the  low 
price  of  tuition,  rarely  exceeding  ^1.50  to  $2,  a  quarter. 
Hence,  too,  strangers  are  often  empteyed,  who  sometimes  impose 
upon  the  people  and  prove  destitute  of  every  necessary  qualifi- 
cation for  their  station ;  and  this  discourages,  more  and  more, 
the  ef&rts  for  establishing  schods.  But  after  all,  the  great  cause 
seems  to  be,  a  surprising  insensibility  to  the  advantages  which 
education  aflbrds. 

In  some  of  the  summer  schools  which  are  taught  by  femalies, 
spelling  and  reading,  and  some  easy  lessons,  are  the  only  branches 
taught ;  and  in  few  of  the  public  schook  in  the  state,  is  anything 
taught  but  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Few 
are  continued  for  more  than  nine  months  in  a  year ;  and  a  still 
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smaller  number  are  kept  up  tfarou^  dieyev. 
part,  are  kept  only  from  uree  to  ax  mrmdiEi 
burlington,  some  towns  are  mmitioiied  as  htfiag 
permanent  funds  for  the  promotkm  of  schooby 
the  society  of  Friends  are  the  most  numerook 
ships  also,  in  Somerset  county,  raise  smaD 
education  of  the  poor.    Honcotible  menticm  is 
benevolent  gentleman  in  Brickewater,  in  the 
contributes  $80  per  annum,  for  thb  phihaitlmiMii 

We  cannot  presents  better  summary  of  tlMMililMl«CdBS 
State  in  regard  to  education,  than  b  one  of  ^llMMWdattig 
paragraphs  of  the  report.  r 

<  £i  addidon  to  the  11,742  children  who  m  dsMiMB  of  ior 
struction,  thousands  of  clidldren  in  the  state  iwliH^mA^  ft  Mt*- 
tial  and  very  imperfect  education,  and  in  flunyfkn^  Mm 
immoral  and  unqualified  teachers.  Hie  winlo^fMi 
mon  schook  —  if  system  it  may  be '  called— WfMJ^ 
Every  schoobnaster  (speaking  generally)  b  left  ID 
own  course  of  instruction  without  respoQ8ibBl|i^ 
no  tribunal,  and  subject  to  no  inspection  or 
committee  submit  it  to  the  intelligence,  the  coodi 
and  philanthropy  of  their  fellow  citizens,  ifwe  Imbpo  ML  warhnd 
a  crisis  in  our  lustory,  when  it  behoves  us  to  awake  10  ihia  ill*  - 
eresting  subject.  Let  us,  through  our  Imj^jJalurn,  ulnrt  ■  ^ 
system  of  measures  to  elevate  our  commoa  sdool^  lo  aahyBOl 
every  teacher  who  would  assume  the  hi^  troal.of  Anning  d* 
character  of  our  chOdren  to  previous  examinatiaiiy  oad  ft  oeriK* 
cate  of  qualification  by  some  authorized  and  reapoctaMe  boofd 
of  visitors.  Let  every  teacher  be '  bound  to  Buke  as  anniMl 
report  of  the  condition  of  his  school,  the  matton  tBa|^  die 
books  used,  and  the  progress  of  his  scholars.  Let  ut  abom  aDi 
endeavour  quickly  to  remove  the  reproach,  of  iNEviug  neoiljr 
12,000  children  growing  up  in  utter  ignorance.  Wkera  can  our 
Legislature  so  usefully  bestow  the  cares  of  gjcmnnmant,  ■•  upoD 
this  immensely  important  object  ?  And  surely  k  ii  ka|^  time, 
when  we  recoUect,  that  by  an  investigation  made  ftbout  ^  JBor 
since,  it  was  ascertained  that  nearly  15,000  adtdtckiMnBOl  our 
State  were  not  able  to  read  !' 

The  efli)rts  and  representations  of  the  QpmmittoOi  wera  dio 
means  of  discovering  and  caDing  forth,  many  intelligent  men  in  . 
every  county,  and  in  almost  every  town,  who  seem  to  deplora 
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the  jNresent  state  of  things,  and  look  anxiously  to  the  legisla- 
ture to  give  the  first  impulse  to  inq)roYement« 

In  consequence  of  the  report  before  us,  and  the  influence  of 
its  firiends,  the  l^slature  appropriated  $20,000  to  be  distributed 
in  small  sums  to  such  towns  as  would  voluqtarily  raise  an  equal 
sum  by  taxation.  The  system  has  not  fully  gone  into  operation, 
and  its  results  cannot  therefore  be  ascertained  with  certainty. 
But  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  it  has  done  litde  to  rouse 
the  people  of  the  state  generally  to  acticm ;  and  we  regret  to 
hear,  that  the  spirit  of  improvement  which  seemed  at  this  peri- 
od to  be  awakened,  has  given  place  to  an  apathy  like  that  which 
formerly  existed. 

The  able  and  interesting  essay  of  Mr  Johnson,  presents  more 
details  than  our  limits  allow  us  to  introduce.  It  ck>ses  with  a 
calculation  which  shows,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  wretched 
economy  which  attends  the  neglect  of  systematic  provisions  for 
education.  He  states  that  *  the  number  of  laws  passed  since 
the  Revdution  in  relation  to  education  (and  seminaries),  is  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fiftyfour*  Supposing  each,  m  all 
its  stages,  to  have  occupied  a  clay  of  the  legislature,  their  pay, 
for  these  enactments,  must  have  amounted  to  j^60,000.  The 
whole  amount  of  appropriations  is  j^  150,000.  Had  only  a 
smaU  portion  of  this  money,  Mr  Johnson  observes,  '  been  ex- 
pended forty  years  since,  in  maturing  a  well  digested  qrstem  of 
common  schools,  and  of  higher  institutions,  Pennsylvania  might 
have  spared  herself  the  di^race,  of  having  many  thousands  of 
persons,  who  are  annuaUy  caDed  upon  to  exercise  the  rights  of 
citizens  in  voting  by  ballot^  ^o  can  neither  write  a  ballot,  read 
it  when  written,  nor  even  read  their  own  names,  whether  print- 
ed or  written.' 

It  is  true,  that  we  have  reason  for  congratulation  and  thank- 
fidness,  in  die  fact,  that  almost  every  part  of  our  country  is  far 
more  favored  than  Europe,  in  regard  to  education.  With  the 
exception  of  some  neglected  districts,  both  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  have  one  in  ten  of  their  children  under  instruction, 
a  larger  proportion  than  any  country  in  Europe,  except  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  Scodand.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
however,  that,  in  those  countries  in  which  the  higher  classes  only 
are  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  government,  the  ignorance  of 
others  may  not  injure  it  at  once.  But  what  may  be  safe  in 
such  circumstances,  is  ruin  to  a  government  in  which  the  people 
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rait,  and  umpren  their  cfaractcr  on  all  its  measuies.    To  be  ' 
indiffertMt  to  a  dingor  like  this,  is  to  sleep  in  view  of  aa  sd- 
vuKing  enemy. 

Surely  this  waihy  cannot  continue,  in  States,  which  hke 
Pennsylvania  ana  New  Jersey,  arc  so  extensively  and  vigorous- 
ly engaged  in  internal  improvements.  We  should  hope  llui 
erery  canal,  and  sroiy  nul  road,  would  not  only  convey  new 
light  to  the  regions  it  tntverses,  but  be  viewed  as  it  really  is, 
as  a  new  erideoce  of  Uie  value  of  knowledge  and  the  impoi^ 
tance  of  education ;  and  could  we  gain  the  altcnilon  of  Uieir 
cidsens  we  would  ui^eupon  ihem  ilie  hcart-surring  appeal  of 
the  New  Jersey  Committee : 

'  Let  us,  as  freemen  and  republicans,  never  forget,  that  tlie 
only 'safeguard  of  our  liberties,  next  to  the  blessing  of  God,  :' 
a  vtrttKwi  and  ttiUghtened  edumt'io 
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At  ^ddrtf  ddivtrtdat  a  MttUng  IMm  Rmti^imM  ^-imillKfm^ 

/onMi«aM.iMonation^TeachenfirM^fimam^  'tiWrn* 

UAM  Rdsbkli-    Boaton.  1S30.     •     ■  ■'  .>'■'ulv 

Cm«ttfMltofl  imd  . 

Cwmiy,  JV.  r.; 

CnMunt  rScAooI  fAKotum.    Troy.  188L 

The  remark  has  now  become  cranmoB  vhM^  d 
ieri  have  kUherto  been  too  mwA  itoiattdr  dM  ll^  aolf  mai»i 
of  rendering  their  experience  available  to -dm  f  ■  ---     ' 

promoting  their  own  improvement,  and  of  tf 
ler  of  the  pmfes^on,  is  to  form  a 
blies  of  teachers,  where  their  • 
and  occupations  shall  be  the  subjects  of  c 
no  longer  necessary  to  present  a  laboured  i 
that  as  certainly  as  social  intercourse  is  dM 
the  savage  becomes  civilized,  so  certainly  ia  naty  ai 
moted,  and  every  art  improved,  by  the  asaociation  (tf  i 
voted  to  it,  and  uie  intercliange  of  their  vtmn  and  e 
and  tlieir  combinatitm,  when  necessary,  lo  e 
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provement  of  others.  Education  is  both  a  science  and  art,  and 
It  is  high  time  that  every  means  should  be  employed  to  reduce 
its  hitherto  empirical  processes  to  something  like  system ;  and 
to  collect  the  scattered  experience  of  educators  into  a  body  of 
principles.  We  rejoice  to  see,  in  the  pamphlets  before  us,  and 
in  the  numerous  associations  springing  up  in  various  directions, 
and  especiaDy  iii  the  formation  of  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
struction, and  the  American  Lyceum,  the  evidence  that  these 
views  are  rapidly  pervading  our  country. 

The  first  association  of  teachers  in  the  United  States,  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge,  was  formed  at  Middletown,  Con- 
necticut, more  than  thirty  years  since,  under  the  name  of  the 
School  Association  of  Middlesex  County.  It  owed  its  origin, 
as  we  learn  from  some  of  its  members,  chiefly  to  the  eflbrts  of 
its  first  President,  the  Rev.  William  Woodbridge,  at  that  time 
instructer  of  a  female  school  in  Middletown,  and  who  had  then 
introduced  many  of  those  plans  of  instructicm  which  are  deemed 
recent  improvements. 

We  find  fi^m  the  printed  copy  of  its  constitution,  and  one 
of  its  circulars,  which  lie  before  us,  dated  1799,  that  its  great 
objects  were,  *  to  promote  a  systematic  course  of  school  edu- 
cation,' to  secure  the  inculcation  of  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciples in  the  schools,  and  to  endeavor  to  elevate  the  character 
and  qualifications  of  teachers.  With  a  liberality  of  spirit^ 
which  we  hope  will  be  imitated  in  associations  now  formed, 
membership  was  not  confined  to  those  who  belonged  to  the 
profession,  but  extended  to  all  who  unshed  to  promote  the  same 
objects.  So  far  as  we  can  discern  the  course  of  policy^  as 
well  as  liberality^  it  is  to  engage  every  real  and  intelligent 
friend  of  education  to  attend  and  unite  in  these  assemblies ; 
and  we  know  not  on  what  ground  their  exclusion  can  be 
justified. 

The  circular  which  we  have  before  us,  contains  the  act  of 
the  Legislature  just  then  passed  on  the  subject  of  schools,  and  a 
set  of  regulations  for  the  government  of  schools  recommended 
by  the  Association.  Among  other  things,  they  recommend  a 
particular  plan  for  the  distribution  of  time,  and  the  general  mode 
of  instruction ;  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  the  Bible  daily  by 
those  capable  of  reading  correctly,  accompanied  by  questions 
and  remarks ;  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  register  of  the 
teachers  and  pupils  of  every  school,  containing  an  account  of 
those  distinguished  for  good  and  evil  conduct,  and  the  fo^ma- 
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lion  of  a  library  of  class  books  by  the  district^  which  sliall  be 
used  by  all  the  successive  scholiu-s.  A  resident  of  the  county 
informs  us,  that  this  association  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the 
cause  of  education,  and  tiiai  iho  recommendation  given  by  it 
to  inslructers,  was  considered  among  the  best  testimonials.  But 
the  effort  appears  to  have  been  premature  ;  and  in  a  few  years 
the  Association  declined. 

The  pamphlets  before  us  contain  die  constitutions  of  two  of  tlie 
A>socialic)ns  recently  formed,  which  probably  will  sen'e  as  ex- 
amples of  all. 

In  th(?  Norfolk  Association  of  Teachers,  the  Constitution  pro- 
poses ns  its  great  object  '  to  obtain  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  means  best  adapted  for  communicating  instruction,  and  for 
tin*  dilFusion  of  useful  knowledi:;e,  and  admits  all  who  are  interest- 
ed  in  this  object.  It  allows  ladies  to  attend  the  regular  meetings 
of  the  Association,  which  occur  annually,  and  are  to  be  render- 
ed interesting  bv  lectures  and  addresses. 

The  RenssehuT  Couniv  School  Association,  in  addition  to 
this,  pmpose  to  lorm  collections  of  books,  apparatus,  and  speci- 
mens in  natural  history,  to  have  lectures  and  experiments  in 
scitMic(»,  and  to  establish  Sub- Associations,  who  shall  be  per- 
mitted on  suitable  conditions  to  make  use  of  its  collections. 
Its  meetings  are  to  be  in  the  aftenioon  of  the  first  Saturday  of 
every  month.  Lecturers  are  api)ointed  on  most  of  tlie  hnj)or- 
lant  sid)jects  of  instruction  ;  but  we  arc  surprised  to  find  tli  at 
while  each  of  the  natural  sciences,  is  dr\-ided  into  several 
branches,  and  assigned  to  separate  lecturers,  the  varied  and  im- 
jKirtant  subjects  of  primary  instruction j  are  given  to  a  single 
lirfunr,  and  those  of  secondary  instruction,  '  for  the  older  schol- 
ars of  connnon  schools, 'to  another.  We  think  one  or  two 
of  the  U'ctureships  on  chemistry  might  have  been  assigned  to  the 
hiinibler,  but  more  necessary  arts  ajid  sciences,  which  form  the 
(laily  occupations  of  the  mass  of  pupils  in  our  schools.  Tlie 
Association  has  also  e>tablished  a  Professorship  of  School  /w- 
sfnirfidn,  and  directs  its  oHicers  to  solicit  donations,  not  onlv 
lor  the  purchase  of  books  and  apj)aratus,  but  for  the  ethica- 
tion  of  leachrr^.  'J'hev  announce  that  thev  have  received 
as-m:inc('  of  -nliicIcMit  finuls  for  one  season,  and  that  pei'sons 
-liall  r('(*cl\e  ilie  iii-iructious  of  this  Frofe<=»<5or,  including!;  the 
u-»'  ofp  lihrnry  iind  appar.iiu<,  for  ninew(»eks  fnnn  the  ll-ith  of 
A'  li!  iv-  ilii  'idorAu^in-t,  l^.'M — ioronc  half  of  the  usual  fees, 
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Associations  of  teachers  have  long  existed  in  Gennany ; 
and  have  been  regarded  as  an  important  means  of  exciting 
and  maintaining  the  spirit  of  improvement  on  education.  A 
sketch  of  their  mode  of  procee^ng  cannot  be  uninteresting  to 
our  readers. 

These  Associations,  consist  of  the  teachers  and  those  who 
have  the  oversight  of  schools,  and  the  ministers  in  each  dio- 
cess  or  district.  Where  their  number  and  situation  are  such 
as  to  require  it,  each  district  is  sub-divided  into  two  or  three 
Associations.  Some  of  these  meet  quarterly,  others  every 
month.  The  session  continues  from  a  few  hours  to  a  day, 
according  to  circumstances.  It  is  generally  held  at  a  school 
room,  in  order  that  books  and  apparatus  may  be  at  hand  for 
practical  illustrations.  The  expenses  are  paid  in  some  cases 
by  the  government,  and  in  others  by  individual  contribution. 

Questions  are  proposed  at  every  meeting,  for  discussion  at 
the  next ;  and  in  some  Associations,  all  the  members  are  re- 
quired to  prepare  written  answers  at  home,  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  presiding  officer,  previous  to  the  next  Association.  At 
that  time  these  replies  are  read,  and  the  President  exhibits 
briefly  the  results  of  his  own  inquiries  on  the  subject,  pro- 
posed. 

To  every  subject,  a  certain  hour  is  assigned,  and  when 
that  time  expires,  another  topic  is  taken  up.  A  pause  of 
ten  minutes  is  allowed  after  the  discussion  of  each  subject,  to 
^ve  the  members  opportunity  to  make  inquiries  and  converse 
in  a  desultory  manner ;  to  walk  out  of  the  hall  if  they  please, 
or  otherwise  relax  themselves.  But  the  most  punctual  atten- 
dance and  strict  attention  are  required,  while  subjects  are  un- 
der formal  discussion.  The  .session  is  usually  conunenced  by 
sindng  a  hymn  and  uniting  in  a  short  prayer. 

The  exercises  are  intended  to  be  chiefly  of  a  practical  kind. 
But  theoretical  instruction  is  by  no  means  excluded,  and  an 
address  b  often  delivered  on  the  philosophy  of  education,  in 
some  one  of  its  varied  departments.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  principal  subjects  of  discussion. 

1.  The  knowledge  necessary  to  an  mstructer,  and  edu- 
cator. 

2.  His  duties  and  the  importance  of  his  charge. 

3.  Methods  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  and  experience 
which  an  educator  requires.    Proper  school  discipline.    De- 
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partmenis  of  instruction  —  the  malter  —  tlie  extent  of  tlie  va- 
rious brandies  —  their  tendency  and  influence  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  man.  The  ends  which  the  teacher  should  pursue  in 
his  particular  department.  The  limits  of  the  diderent  de- 
partments. The  division  of  the  subjects  according  lo  the  hours 
employed,  the  length  of  time  devoted  to  them,  and  the  proper 
division  of  classes.  Defects  of  the  common  methods  of  in- 
stniction.  Proposals  and  descriptions  of  belter  plans  and 
methods  especially  those  of  PestalozM— of  bis  principles,  and 
of  the  points  in  nhich  they  differ  from  those  of  others.  Read- 
ing- Information  in  regard  to  the  most  proper  books  upon  ed- 
ucation and  the  duties  of  teachers  —  directions  for  using  thera 
with  profit.  Answers  to  questions  asked  by  members  of  the 
Association,  upon  instruction  and  discipline.  Conversation, 
involving  the  practical  experience  of  the  teacbera. 

4.  Directions  for  fulling  the  duties  of  an  educator — his 
g^eral  conduct  —  his  relations  to  the  minister  of  the  pajish  — 
lo  the  parents — and  to  the  children. 

Those  exercises  wliicb  are  more  strictly  pmclical,  consist  in 
teaching  the  children,  or  a  class  of  teachers  present,  upon 
proposed  or  approved  methods  —  exercises  of  the  teachers  in 
readinc — the  public  reading  of  the  best  answers  lo  the  que.i- 
tions  proposed  at  the  previous  Association  —  and  examinations 
upon  the  contents  of  the  authorized  school  books.  Every 
member  of  the  association  is  expected  to  be  able  to  commu- 
nicate the  way  and  manner  In  which  he  arrived  at  his  knowl- 
edge and  readiness  in  instruction  ;  and  to  furnish  proper  evj- 
idence  of  the  accuracy  of  his  views  and  suggestions. 

The  term  is  obviously  too  liniiied  to  admit  of  a  complete 
course  of  instruct] on, upon  all,  or  indeed  any,  of  these  subjects. 
The  Association  can  only  attend  to  the  plans  and  suggestiotis 
of  those  experienced  lenchers  wlio  have  made  the  greatest 
improvements.  It  is  expected,  however,  tliai  each  member, 
who  is  a  teacher,  will  be  enabled  to  avail  himself  of  tlie  expe- 
lience  of  others,  and  carry  a  knowledge  of  the  most  approved 
metliods  home  with  him,  and  so  far  as  circumstances  may  per- 
mit, introduce  them  into  his  school. 

The  following  is  the  particular  course  of  exercises,  adopted 
by  the  Association  of  Teachers  at  Nouvied,  near  the  Rhine. 

At  9  o'clock,  precisely,  the  meeting  is  opened  with  a  verse 
of  a  hymn,  to  be  sung  by  all,  and  followed  by  a  short  prayer. 
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The  subject  of  instruction  in  singing  is  then  taken  up,  and 
continued  till  10  minutes  before  10  o'clock.  After  a  recess  of 
10  minutes,  from  10  to  half  past  10  o'clock  is  occupied  with 
the  method  of  instruction  in  arithmetic,  and  from  40  minutes 
past  10,  till  10  minutes  past  II,  with  instruction  in  the  native 
(German)  language;  from  20 minutes  past  11,  till  12  o'clock, 
with  instruction  in  reading  ;  and  from  10  minutes  past.  12,  till 
1 0  minutes  before  1  o'clock,  with  reading  the^ible,  and  exer- 
cises in  the  catechisms ;  the  session  is  then  concluded  by  a 
hymn,  in  which  every  voice  unites. 

In  a  former  number,  we  gave  some  account  of  a  teachers^ 
festival^  in  Germany,  which  serves  to  show  the  eflfects  of 
these  Associations  on  the  spirit  of  the  profession.  But  a  sim- 
ple review  of  the  exercises  we  have  described,  cannot  fail 
to  satisfy  every  intelligent  friend  of  education,  that  a  set  of 
district  and  county  Associations,  formed  on  these  principles, 
and  holding  regular  meetings,  would  do  more  to  improve  the 
state  of  our  schools,  than  dl  the  laws  and  measures  which 
legislative  wisdom  could  devise  without.  Indeed,  we  believe, 
that  it  is  only  by  measures  of  this  kind  that  the  impulse  can 
be  given  to  legislative,  bodies.  In  the  arbitrary  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  enlightened  rulers  may  originate  measures 
to  enlighten  and  improve  their  people ;  and  it  is  in  this  man- 
ner that  much  has  been  done  in  Germany,  not  by  accumula- 
ting funds  for  schools,  or  simply  by  imposing  taxes,  but  by  de- 
manding ample  qualifications  in  teachers,  and  providing  the 
best  means  of  instruction  for  them  in  their  professional  studies. 
In  our  country,  the  rulers  must  adapt  their  measures  to  public 
opinion,  if  they  mean  to  give  them  efficacy,  and  to  retain 
^eir  own  influence.  The  law  which  is  passed  in  opposition 
to  this,  becomes  almost  of  course,  a  dead  letter ;  and  the  only 
effectual  mode  of  promoting  improvements,  is  to  enlighten  the 
public  mind,  and  elevate  the  public  opbion,  until  it  demands 
those  measures  which  would  now  be  regarded  with  apathy  or 
dblike. 

LfCt  the  parent,  the  school  visiter,  the  fiiend  of  education, 
the  instructer  —  begin  at  home.  Lict  him  /earn,  and  practice^ 
and  recommend  improved  plans  of  education  and  instruction. 
Let  him  show  and  publish  the  results — let  him  present  living 
evidence  of  the  economy  of  timcj  and  moneys  and  healthy  and 
the  elevation  of  character  they  produce,  and  he  will  soon  ex- 
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cite  otlicre  lo  hnitaie  them,  and  the  whole  caiiimunity  lo  re- 
quire tlieni  in  ilicir  schools. 

The  Address  of  Mr  Russell  liefore  the  Norfolk  Association, 
presents  in  a  very  able  and  inleresiing  manner,  the  advanla- 
gesof  these  Associations  to  its  nionil)ers,  to  the  profession g;eno- 
tally,  and  to  the  community.  He  begms  with  presenting  tlic 
task  of  imparting  knowledge  in  lis  proper  light  —  as  one  of 
great  magnitude  and  pecuGar  dclicac}',  demanding  for  those 
who  are  to  engage  in  it  every  aid  which  can  be  afforded.  He 
maintains,  in  opposition  to  the  common  prejudice,  the  impor- 
tant Irutli,  that  to  instnict  ably  in  the  elementary  branches, 
demands  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  variety  of  subjects ;  and 
he  ni^es,  that  if  teachers  would  not  be  mere  tonU  in  the  busi- 
ness of  education,  '  they  must  he  men  of  study,  of  hard  earn- 
ed acquirements.'  The  elevation  of  the  characler  of  the 
profession,  will  be  the  obvious  result  of  ilieir  association  and 
improvement,  and  the  benefit  to  tlic  community  from  both 
these  results  cannot  he  doubled.  We  wish  that  our  limits 
would  allow  us  to  present  many  portions  of  its  contents  lo  our 
readers.  We  cannot  omit  one  passage,  which  we  could  wish 
to  see  engraved  on  the  mind  of  every  parent. 

'  There  w  no  escape  from  education — the  question  solely 
is  —  shall  it  he  good  or  bad,  defective  or  comparatively  com- 
plete. Education  is  going  on  ceaselessly,  in  the  family  and 
abroad,  as  well  as  in  llie  school,' 

Annexed  to  the  constitution  of  the  Rensselaer  Coun^  Asso- 
ciation, we  find  ail  address  by  iis  President,  Mr  Eaton,  present- 
ed to  Uie  Utica  Convention  tlic  last  winter,  and  published  by  the 
order  of  the  Associanon.  Itcontains  an  answer  lo  die  question  — 
To  what  extent  can  instruction  in  die  natural  sciences  be  intro- 
duced into  our  common  schools  ?  Professor  Ealon  maintains 
that  they  may  bo  laught  in  conmion  schools,  as  extensively  as 
in  our  sciemific  iusillutiuns,  widioul  neglecting  any  of  the  pre- 
sent studies,  by  preparing  iustruclers  for  this  piu-pose,  on  the 
plan  adopted  in  the  Rensselaer  school.  He  presents  a 
catalogue  of  '  savings  of  time '  from  other  subjects,  lo  be  de- 
voted to  this,  in  which  he  proposes  to  teach  spelling,  aridmieUc, 
and  grammar,  more  dioroughly  and  rapidly  of  '  lime  lost '  '  in 
sliow,'  '  in  unprofitable  amusemenls,'  and  in  erroneous  meth- 
ods of  study ;  and  presents  a  number  of  valuable  hints,  which 
well  deserve  tlie  attention  of  teachers.  In  regard  to  the  meth- 
od of  teachingt  he  proposes,  that  until  uistructers  generally  shall 
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become  qualified,  circuity  or  itinerating  teachers j  shaU  be  etiH 
ployed  to  attend  to  these  branches  of  instruction  in  the  schods 
of  a  particular  district,  giving  a  lecture  in  each  every  week, 
and  directing  and  advising  the  instructer  in  pursuing  the  course. 
We  shall  rejoice  to  see  some  plan  of  tliis  kind  in  operation,  and 
we  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  children  shall  no  lon- 
ger be  made  familiar  with  the  names  of  animals  and  vegetables 
m  another  hemisphere,  while  they  are  left  in  ignorance  of  those 
which  surround  them. 


Art.  Vin. — Practical  Lessons. 

1.  Arithmetic  of  Sensible  Objects. 

Several  days,  and  perhaps  as  many  weeks,  may  pass,  b^* 
fore  the  chOd  should  be  carried  farther  than  the  number  three, 
in  counting,  adding,  or  subtracting.  If  his  instructer  has  been 
at  the  pains  to  introduce  a  sufficient  range  and  variety  of  ob- 
jects, his  progress  will  now  become  more  apparent.  Froceed- 
bg  in  the  slow  and  careful  manner  already  described,  he  will 
easily  learn  to  count,  add,  and  subtract  four,  five,  and  even  six. 
It  is  scarcely  conceivable  to  those  whose  occupations  have  not 
permitted  them  to  make  the  attempt,  what  a  variety  of  exer- 
cises may  be  invented  with  the  aid  of  only  six  objects.  The 
foUowing  are  a  few  of  them. 

Here  are  some  cherries ;  will  you  count  them  ?  *  One,  two, 
three,  four,  five,  six.'  Now,  how  many  cherries  have  I  ?  *  Six.' 
If  I  should  give  you  one  of  them,  how  many  should  I  have 
left  ?  '  Five.'  If  I  should  give  you  the  whole  number,  six, 
and  you  should  eat  one  of  them,  how  many  should  you  have 
left  ?  If  you  should  eat  two  of  them,  how  many  would  there 
be  left  ?  If  the  pupil  seems  to  find  difficulty  in  determining, 
let  him  eat  one,  two,  &c.,  of  the  number,  and  count  the  re- 
mainder. To  the  inexperienced  teacher,  these  lessons  may 
appear  trivial ;  but  we  are  persuaded  that  every  one  who  wUl 
fairly  make  the  experiment,  and  who  is  more  anxious  to  have 
his  pupils  understand  what  they  learn,  than  to  have  them  ac- 
quire the  habits  of  a  parrot,  wiU  find  that  there  is  little  danger 
of  erring  on  this  hand  with  young  minds. 
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Here  is  one  apple,  and  here  is  erne  applo ;  how  many  ore 
one  and  one  ?  '  Two.'  Here  is  one  more  ;  I  will  put  ii  with 
the  others ;  how  many  are  two  and  one  ?  Here  is  one  more 
still ;  if  I  put  it  wiih  tlie  other  ihreo,  how  many  will  there  he 
then  ?  Now  !  will  give  you  two  of  iJiem ;  how  many  apples 
have  you  ?  How  many  have  1  ?  Have  you  as  many  as  I  ?  Has 
eitlier  of  us  more  than  the  other?   Now  we  will  both  lay  our 

iples  logetlier  on  the  tahle.     How  many  did  you  lay  there  ? 

ow  many  did  I  ?  How  many  are  lliere  oh  the  table  ?  Do  two 
apples  and  two  apples,  always  make  four  apples? 

What  is  tliis  ?  '  A  rose.'  How  many  roses  have  I  ?  '  One.' 
Now  how  many  ?  '  Three.'  I  shall  give  you  one  of  them. 
Now  how  many  have  I  ?  How  many  have  you  ?  Which  has 
the  most  ?  If  I  give  you  aootJier,  how  n:iany  shall  you  then 
have?    Which  will  ilien  have  the  most? 

How  many  hands  have  you  ?  How  many  have  I  ?  How 
many  have  we  both  ?  Hold  out  one  of  your  hands.  How 
many  thumbs  on  it  ?  How  many  Gngers  ?  How  many  thumbs 
and  fingers  togetlier?  If  there  were  one  more,  how  niaay 
would  there  be  f  How  many  are  one  and  one  ?  Two  and 
one  ?    Three  and  one  ?    Four  and  one  ?    Five  aiid  one  ? 

There  are  some  cubes  on  the  window.  Will  you  bring  me 
me  of  them  ?  Now  you  may  bring  anotlier.  How  many 
have  you  brought  in  the  whole  ?  You  may  hring  two  more. 
How  many  have  1  now  ?  You  may  lay  them  all  on  ilie  win- 
dow again.  How  many  have  you  now  laid  away  ?  How  many 
ones  is  four  ? 

Now  bring  me  two  of  them,  and  put  them  in  this  hand. 
Bring  now  anotlier  two,  and  jiut  tliem  in  the  other  hanil.  How 
many  twos  have  I  in  this  liand  ?  How  many  twos  in  the  otlier 
hand  ?  How  many  twos  in  both  hands  ?  How  many  ones  are  two 
twos  ?  You  may  bring  me  another  two.  How  many  twos  have  I 
now  ?  How  many  ones  ?  Are  three  twos  as  many  as  six  ones  ? 
If  I  have  two  apples,  and  you  have  two,  and  Robert  has  two,  how 
many  shall  we  all  have  ?  How  many  ones  will  tliere  be  ?  If  I  eat 
one  of  mine,  and  you  one  of  yours,  and  Robert  one  of  his,  how 
many  diall  we  all  have  tlien  ?  How  many  sliall  we  all  have 
eaten  ?  Will  any  one  have  more  Uian  anotlier  ?  Tlien  if  we 
eat  the  rest  of  them,  how  many  shall  we  all  have  eaten  ?  How 
many  will  you  have  eaten  ?  How  many  will  Robert  ?  How 
many  shall  1  ?   In  this  case  menial  arithmetic  is  introduced ;  but 
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it  is  by  an  almost  imperceptible  departure  from  the  use  of  sen- 
sible^objects,  which  renders  it  easy. 

What  have  I  now  ?  '  An  orange.'  How  many  oranges,  two, 
or  one  ?  *  One.'  I  shall  cut  the  orange  in  two  as  nearly  in  the 
middle  as  I  can ;  here  is  one  piece  for  you  and  another  for 
myself.  How  many  oranges  have  I  now  ?  (After  some  hesi- 
tation) *  One.'  And  have  you  one,  too  ?  *  i  es.'  But  yours 
and  mine  both  made  but  one  orange  before  I  cut  it ;  can  the 
whole  make  more  than  one  now  ?  *  I  do  not  know.'  Surely 
not ;  but  there  is  a  name  for  each  of  these  pieces.  Should  you 
like  to  know  it  ?  *  Yes.'  Well,  your  piece  is  a  half.  Mine, 
too,  is  a  half.  Half  of  what  ^  '  Half  of  an  orange.'  Right. 
Tell  me  now  how  many  oranges  you  have.  *  Half.'  Haff  of. 
how  many  ?  *  Two.'  No ;  half  of  one.  How  many  halves  are 
there  to  an  orange?  *Two.'  How  many  whole  oranges  will  two 
halves  make?  *One.'  Let  us  put  them  together  and  see. 
Now  you  may  eat  yours ;  but  stop — teU  me  what  you  are  going 
to  eat.  *  Half  an  orange.'  You  may  keep  it  a  few  moments 
longer. 

Here  is  another  orange.  Take  it,  divide  it,  and  give  it  to 
Robert  and  Jane.  Let  one  have  just  as  much  as  the  other. 
Very  weD.  How  much  has  Jane  ?  *  Half.'  How  much  has 
Robert  ?  *  Half.'  How  many  halves  have  Jane  and  Robert 
both  ?  *  Two.'  How  many  whole  ones  ?  *  One.'  You,  and  I, 
and  Jane,  and  Robert  have  each  half  an  orange ;  how  many 
halves  does  that  make  ?  *  Four.'  How  many  whole  ones  ?  (Na 
answer.)  Let  us  put  them  together,  as  they  were  before  I  cut 
them.  Can  you  do  it  ?  You  may  try.  Tell  me  now  exactly 
what  you  have  done.  *  I  have  put  your  half  orange  with  mine, 
and  it  makes  one  orange.  Then  I  have  put  Robert's  hdf 
orange  and  Jane'^  half  orange  together,  and  it  makes  another 
orange.''  Now  tell  me  how  many  halves  two  whole  things 
make.     How  many  whole  things  will  four  halves  make  ? 

Such  may  be  one  of  the  first  lessons  in  Fractions.  If  taught 
in  a  method  like  this,  they  are  perfectly  intelligible,  even  to 
very  young  children,  while  on  the  common  plan,  and  without 
the  preliminary  aid  of  sensible  objects,  they  are  rarely  under- 
stood thoroughly  by  children,  or  even  by  some  adults. 

A  Teacher^ 
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2.  WniTiNi 


While  employed  as  teacher  of  an  academy,  m  1612, 1  was 
led  to  reflect  on  Uie  nature  of  writing,  as  a  mere  imitative  art, 
in  which  we  have  only  to  copy  certain  characters,  agreed  on  by 
all,  and  invariable,  except  in  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  accu- 
racy and  beaut)'  and  uniformity  with  which  they  are  made.  To 
aid  in  this  we  hp.ve  the  best  models  which  the  best  BTiiers  have 
been  able  to  furnish  us.  Nodiing  remains,  then,  but  to  use  the 
eye  and  tiie  hand. 

I  began  to  question  my  pupils  as  to  their  own  performances. 
1  asked  a  boy  showing  him  tlie  book  of  another, — ^Is  tliat  n 
made  right  ?  '  No,  Sir.'  Why  not  ?  '  Jt  is  too  broad.'  How  do 
you  know  ?  '  Because  the  copy  is  not  so  broad.'  Pointing  to  his 
own  book,  I  said,  Is  yoiu-  n  right  ?  '  No,  Sir,  it  Is  too  wide'  Is 
tliere  any  other  fault  ?     '  Yes,  the  turn  is  too  sharp.' 

Can  you  tell  when  you  make  a  letter  right  ?  '  Yes,  Sir  ; 
sometimes.'  How  ?  '  By  seeing  whether  it  is  like  the  copy.' 
Then  you  do  not  need  to  linve  me  tell  you.     '  No,  Sir,' 

Now  observe  —  When  you  write,  you  are  learning  to  make 
letters  in  the  same  sjiape  as  olliers  make  them  ;  only  as  cor- 
rectly and  beautifully  as  they  can  be  made.  I  try  to  give  you 
the  best  copies.  Now  if  I  tell  )'ou  a  fault  in  a  letter,  it  is  by 
examining  whether  it  is  like  a  good  ct^y.  Cannot  you  see 
ihis  ?  '  Yes,  Sir.'  Can  you  not  fiiid  out  all  your  own  faults, 
then,  if  you  will  ?  '  Yes,  Sir  ?  Can  you  not  correct  tbcm  ? 
'  Some  of  them  I  can.'  So  you  may  all,  witli  time  and  care ; 
but  it  must  be  by  degrees. 

From  this  time,  each  hoy  was  his  own  critic.  He  was  re- 
quired to  write  a  line,  and-thcn  stop  and  examine  its  defects, 
and  point  out  the  letters  which  were  correct,  and  those  which 
were  faulty.  I  found  my  pupils  perfectly  competent  to  the 
task ;  and  tlie  plan  elicited  an  interest  in  tlie  employment,  pro- 
duced habits  of  attention,  and  led  to  a  degree  of  improvement, 
which  I  had  never  before  seen. 

The  same  plan  now  forms  a  pan  of  Jacolot's  system  of  in- 
struction, which  is  thus  described  by  an  English  author. 

'  After  receiving  two  lessons  in  reading,  the  learner  is  taught 
to  write  as  follows : 

'  Instead  of  commencing  with  cleineniary  lines,  curves,  and 
letters,  in  what  is  called  te\l-biuid,  a  complete  sl'iiicucc,  wriUtn 
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by  the  master,  or  engraved,  in  tmaU^hand,  is  put  before  his 
eyes,  which  he  is  directed  to  copy.  For  obvious  reasons,  this 
sentence  is  generally  the  same  as  that  from  which  he  received 
his  first  notions  of  reading.  The  two  pursuits  are  thus  made 
mutually  to  assist  each  other,  and  the  pupil  very  soon  learns, 
by  himself,  to  distinguish  between  tlie  printed  characters,  and 
those  employed  in  writing.  He  writes,  as  well  as  he  can,  the 
first  word,  "  The,"  and  no  further  progress  must  be  made,  till, 
by  an  attentive  comparison  of  his  own  performance  with  the 
original  copy,  he  becomes  conscious  of  the  faults  and  defects  of 
the  former. 

'  The  questions  referred  to,  as  necessary  to  be  put  to  the  pupil, 
are  of  a  similar  character  and  tendency  to  the  foDowing :  — 
Pomting  to  the  first  letter  of  the  pupil's  attempt,  and  directing 
him  to  look  carefully  both  at  it  and  me  copy,  the  teacher  says : 
Is  this  ^weD  made  ?  "  No,  it  is  too  high,  or  too  short,  or  too 
long,"  kc.  Could  it  be  made  better  ?  "  I  think  so.'  What 
must  you  do,  then,  to  improve  it  ?  ''  Make  it  longer,  or  shorter, 
or  broader,"  &c.  How  could  you  have  made  it  better  at  first  ? 
"  By  paying  more  attention." 

These  questions,  it  is  easily  seen,  may  be  indefinitely  varied 
and  extended,  according  to  circumstances;  but  the  principle 
must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  pupil  always  corrects  Atju- 
self.  Each  letter  passes  under  a  similar  review,  and  the  whole 
word  is  then  written  over  again ;  the  second,  and  each  successive 
attempt,  being  subjected  to  the  same  rigid  investigation,  until 
the  pupil  learns  to  correct,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  every 
fault,  as  previously  particularized  by  himself.  He  then  goes  on 
to  the  second  word,  in  examining  which  the  process  just  de- 
scribed is  invariably  employed,  and  so  on  witn  regard  to  the 
rest  of  the  sentence ;  recollecting,  that  every  time  a  fresh  word 
is  taken,  the  writing  must  commence  with  the  first  word  writ- 
ten, that  all  the  results  of  the  attention  previously  bestowed,  may 
embraced  and  preserved  each  time  of  transcription,  and  that 
the  pupil  may  not  fall  again  into  any  of  the  errors  of  which  he 
has  already  been  made  concious.  When  the  child  begins  to 
transcribe  a  sentence  or  two  tolerably  well,  he  is  required  to 
write  from  memory,  and  afterwards  note  his  faults  by  compar- 
ison with  the  original  copy.' 

The  writer  expresses  the  apprehension  that  writing  is  begun 
too  soon.  My  own  conviction  is  that  it  should  be  commenced 
simultaneously  with  readmg — Indeed  I  have  uever  seen  pupils 
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of  the  same  age  so  familiar  with  the  meaning  and  use  of  lan- 
guage as  those  of  a  Pestalozzian  school  who  learned  to  read  in 
learning  to  write  —  whose  first  spelling  and  reading  lessons  were 
words  and  short  phrases  written  by  themselves.     Editoiu 


Art.  IX.  —  Memoranda  of  a  Visit  to  a  School. 

Tuesday  morning.  In  speaking  of  the  studies  which  were  to 
ceive  attention  during  the  term,  the  teacher  remarked  that  one 
above  all  others  she  considered  of  great  importance — it  was  one 
she  wished  all  to  engage  in,  while  with  her,  and  to  continue  i% 
throughout  hfe.  This  was  the  study  of  Human  Nature.  *  Know- 
ledge on  this  point  is  to  be  gained  in  a  variety  of  ways;  by  noticing 
those  about  you,  particularly  in  so  large  a  school;  —  from  History ; 
—  and  above  all  other  sources,  the  history  contained  in  the  Bible/ 
A  portion  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  was  considered,  the  subject 
of  their  discontent  afler  leaving  Egypt,  and  then  practically  op- 
plied. 

The  question  was  asked  whether  the  murmurings  and  discontent 
of  this  people,  were  to  be  ascribed  to  their  cii  cumstances  or  char' 
acter?    (Answer  together)  Character. 

This  may  be  proved,  the  teacher  continued,  by  a  reference  to 
Moses,  who,  was  at  all  times  a  pattern  of  meekness.  (An  account 
of  his  trials  at  full  length.)  Was  all  this  patience  and  meekneas 
to  be  ascribed  to  character  or  circumstances  ? 

(Answer  together)  Character. 

Most  certainly ;  For  the  effect  of  his  circumstances,  would  natu- 
rally be  to  produce  the  reverse  of  all  this. 

Now  to  bring  the  subject  nearer  home,  how  many  are  acquaint- 
ed with  individuals  in  this  school,  or  elsewhere,  who  habitually  man- 
ifest a  murmuring,  discontented  spirit,  let  their  circumstances  be 
what  they  may  ?  (All  vote  in  the  affirmative.)  Are  such  individuals 
generally  unhappy?  Yes ;  And  do  they  generally  make  those  about 
them  miserable  ?  Yes.  I  have  known  many  such  individuals. 
They  always  had  some  source  of  uneasiness,  however  they  might 
be  situated  —  never  contented,  never  happy.  If  at  school,  they 
wbh  themselves  at  home  —  if  at  home,  they  wish  to  be  at  school  — 
always  desiring  a  change  in  their  situation,  complaining  of  their 
teacher — of  their  companions  —  of  their  studies  —  of  their  board- 
ing-houses —  of  their  food,  their  clothing,  and  indeed  of  every- 
thing of  which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  comfdain. 

And  now  since  such  a  state  of  feeling  is  productive  only  of 
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misery,  how  many  are  willing  to  enter  into  an  engagement,  to  try 
for  one  week,  the  experiment  of  forbearing  all  complaints  of  what- 
ever kind,  whether  of  yourself  or  others ;  —  not  even  to  complain 
of  your  own  intellect  or  capacities.  Let  difficulties  be  stated 
where  they  can  be  remedied  but  not  complained  of.  How  many 
are  in  favour  of  this  experiment  V 

'  It  is  a  vote,  Young  Ladies  !  This  gives  me  pleasure  !  ' 
The  result  of  the  experiment  was  this.  After  the  lapse  of  two 
days,  when  the  report  was  called  for,  not  more  than  six  were 
found,  who  had  broken  their  resolution ;  and  of  these,  some  had 
spoken  only  one  sentence,  some  only  one  word,  stopping  short  as 
soon  as  they  recollected  themselves. 

GENERAL    REMARKS DISCIPLINE. 

At  the  close  of  a  recess  the  teacher  proposed  that  in  future  the 
bell  should  be  gently  struck,  instead  of  a  violent  ringing,  in  the 
passages,  and  doors.  This  experiment  she  had  tried  for  a  few  days 
past,  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  who  had  sufficient  sagacity  to 
ascertain  for  themselves,  when  recess  had  closed.  It  was  not  her 
wish  that  all  should  remain  within  sound  of  the  bell,  but  that  they 
should  carefully  notice  appearances. 

The  signs  of  a  close  of  recess  were  specified. 

Some  always  remained  in  the  hall.  At  the  ringing  of  the  bell 
these  would  hasten  to  there  seats;  those  in  the  entry  would  fol- 
low ;  — and  immediately  after,  those  on  the  steps,  and  in  the  yard. 

Any  who  had  walked  to  a  distance,  would  notice  when  the 
current  set  towards  the  seminary,  and  all  would  soon  be  in  their 
proper  places. 

This  introduced  the  subject  of  moderation  in  discipline.  '  In  all 
you  may  have  to  do  with  government ,  act  upon  this  principle.  Be 
firm,  but  not  peremptory.  If  you  wish  obedience  from  a  child  some- 
what unmanageable,  give  your  directions  in  an  undertone  of  voice. 
Use  decision,  but  not  violence.  You  will  accomplish  nothing  by 
scolding,  or  loud  talking.' 

The  treatment  of  scholars  a  little  inclined  to  be  cross-grained 
was  the  next  subject  of  remarks. 

'  If  you  have  among  your  companions  an  individual  of  this  de- 
scription, take  this  means  to  cure  her.' 

'  Appear  not  to  notice  such  an  one  at  all.  Don't  let  her  feel  that 
she  attracts  the  attention  of  any.  For  instance,  suppose  it  is  ex- 
pected of  an  individual,  that  she  will  refuse  to  express  her  opin- 
ion by  vote,  when  it  is  her  duty  to  do  so,  be  careful  not  to  look 
towards  her,  do  n't  mind  her  hand.  And  so  if  an  individual  should 
take  it  into  her  head  to  do  something  to  excite  a  laugh,  do  n't  re- 
gard it  Keep  perfectly  sober,  and  not  let  her  suppose  you  think 
her  witty.     This  will  cure  her  of  attempts  at  drollery. 
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'  Where  you  see  a  person  desirous  of  attracting  attention,  by 
artifice,  be  sure  to  pass  her  by,  and  seek  a  companion  else w We.' 

*  It  is  very  cornmon  for  children  to  try  occasionally  the  experi- 
ment  of  exciting  a  little  commotion  for  the  gratification  of  this 
love  of  attention.  For  instance,  they  will  perhfu>s  refuse  to  eat,  that 
concern  may  be  expressed  for  their  health.  Let  them  have  their 
own  way  in  such  cases ;  do  n't  urge  them ; — tell  them  it  is  good  to  go 
without  breakfast  once  in  a  while ;  —  it  is  good  to  go  without 
dinner  if  you  have  no  appetite.  —  Abstinence  will  soon  cure  the 
disorder ;  let  it  be  practised  to  the  content  of  the  subject.' 


Art.  X.  —  History  op  a  Common  School. 

We  know  nothing  so  well  calculated  to  encourage  and  aid  the  efforts  of 
parents  and  teachers  in  improving  schools,  as  the  details  of  experience  un- 
der similar  circumstances.  It  is  in  this  view  that  we  have  obtained  the 
following  interesting  narrative  from  one  of  our  correspondents. 

Mr  Editor  —  Ten  years  ago  I  was  called  to  superintend  a 
district  school  in  the  village  of  B — ,  in  Connecticut,  for  one 
year.  •  The  school  had  usually  been  under  the  care  of  a  male 
mstructer  four  or  five  months  in  the  winter,  and  a  female  as 
many  months  of  summer ;  with  a  vacation  in  the  spring,  and 
another  in  the  fall,  of  from  one  to  two  months  each.  The  in- 
structers  had  been  changed  often  ;  few  of  them  ever  taught  two 
seasons  in  succession.  The  school  was  large,  and  the  pupils 
rather  ungovernable ;  though  perhaps  not  more  so  than  is  usu- 
ally the  case  with  large  schools  in  our  thickly  settled  villages. 
Some  of  the  teachers  had  been  comparatively  excellent,  but 
no  one  remaining  in  the  school  more  than  four  or  five  months, 
little  could  be  done,  except  assisting  the  pupils  in  recalling  what 
they  had  forgotten  during  the  previous  long  vacation,  inculcat- 
ing new  laws  and  ways  of  instruction,  and  perhaps  introducing 
some  new  school-book.  In  this  school  I  remained  almost  con- 
stantly two  years,  with  the  exception  of  five  months,  when  the 
vacancy  was  supplied  by  an  excellent  instructress.  Since  my 
connexion  with  the  school  was  dissolved,  I  have  watched  its 
progress  with  intense  interest,  and,  in  compliance  with  your 
reouest,  I  proceed  to  give  you  a  brief  history  of  it. 

When  I  took  charge  of  the  school  the  pupils  were  not  all 
collected  until  an  hour  after  it  was  opened  in  the  morning.    My 
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first  object  was  to  establish  the  habit  of  punctuality  by  my  own 
example,  and  by  preparing  every  comlbrt  and  inducement  in 
ray  power,  I  prepared  a  fire,  when  fires  were  necessary, 
every  morning,  at  least  an  hour  before  the  time  of  opening  the 
school ;  and  if  in  any  instance  it  was  found  impossible  to  be 
present  myself  for  the  purpose,  some  person  was  employed,  in 
whom  the  most  complete  confidence  could  be  placed. 

School  was  commenced  precisely  at  9  A.  M.,  and  1  P.  M., 
throughout  the  year.  Not  aware  of  the  necessity  of  the  strict- 
est adherence  to  my  Aours,  the  parents  at  first,  in  some  bstan- 
ces,  prepared  dinner  so  late,  that  in  order  to  be  at  the  school- 
room precisely  at  one^  I  sometimes  went  away  fasting.  It  is 
but  justice  to  say,  however,  that  no  famQy  m  the  district  ever 
permitted  such  a  thing  to  occur  more  than  once. 

As  might  very  natimdly  be  inferred,  this  course  was  followed 
hy  punduality  on  the  part  of  parents  and  children ;  eqpecially 
the  former.  If  the  children  sometimes  loitered  on  tne  road, 
the  fault  should  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  failure  of  the  in- 
structer  to  adopt  such  plans,  and  introduce  such  modes  of 
instruction,  as  were  best  calculated  to  make  them  regard  school 
as  a  pleasant  place,  rather  than  a  gloomy  prison.  Still  tlie 
pupils  were  nearly  all  present  when  the  school  was  opened.  A 
few  were  fix)m  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour  later.  Seldom,  how- 
ever, were  tbey  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  too  late,  as  is 
common  in  many  schools.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  I  made  it  a 
practice  to  teU  stories,  and  instruct  those  who  came  in  early, 
before  nine  o'clock,  was  not  without  its  influence. 

There  was  another  excellent  feature  preserved  in  the  school. 
The  scholars  attended  steadily.  The  greatest  number  I  ever 
had  on  my  catalogue  was  but  about  sixty,  and  this  only  during 
a  very  short  period  of  the  winter ;  yet  the  school  averaged 
fortyfour  throughout  the  year.  I  do  not  believe  another  in- 
stance of  the  kind  could  at  that  time  have  been  found  in  the 
state  —  I  say  of  the  kind;  for  many  pupils  had  a  mile  to  walk, 
and  some  nearly  two ;  and  the  winter  was  very  severe. 

It  is  a  fact  highly  creditable  to  the  parents  and  visiters  of  the 
school,  and  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  its  prosperitv,  that 
nearly  every  child  was  provided  with  all  the  books  and  imple- 
ments which  he  needed,  and  of  course  a  vast  amount  of  time 
and  trouble  in  borrowing  was  saved.  In  summer  the  house,  to 
render  the  room  more  pleasant,  and  furnish  amusement  for  the 
children,  was  adorned  with  evergreens,  pictures,  be.     Perhaps 
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it  should  be  added,  Umt  every  child  came  w  schoo]  clad  in  clean, 
wholesome  apparel ;  but  1  cannot  say  ihey  retonied  so ;  for  the 
school,  instead  of  being  surrounded  with  grast^,  was  placed  in 
a  sand  bank,  mid  I  found  it  next  lo  iinpos^ble  to  preserve  the 
pupils  from  carrying  away  the  evidences  of  iu 

When  i  entered  die  school,  tliere  were  fifteen  scholars  under 
five  years  of  age.  The  greater  part  were  under  four,  and  sev- 
eral only  about  lliree.  The  plan  of  sending  children  to  school 
so  young  was  at  that  time  generally  unpopular ;  and  much 
complaint  was  made  by  the  parents  ofoiherg,  and  by  myself. 
I  stoutly  maintained,  that  no  child  on^t  lo  be  sent  to  schoc^ 
under  five  years  of  age.  But  the  parents  insisted  on  sendi 
them,  and  I  was  obliged  to  siibmil.  To  moel  tlic  exigen» 
means  were  provided  at  the  schoolhouse  for  allowmg  them  to 
sleep  occasionally  during  die  hot  weather.  Eleven  of  the 
number  alluded  to,  had  received  no  previous  instruction. 

In  spite  of  my  prejudices,  however,  the  youngest  pupils  made 
the  best  progress.  At  the  end  of  one  year  many  of  them  wero 
able  lo  spell  and  read  better  than  children  ordinarily  are,  wbo 
have  been  instnicied  two  winters  and  two  summers. 

Since  I  left  the  school,  a  lady  who  had  laughl  during  the 
five  months  of  my  absence  already  mentioned,  has  sriperin- 
tended  it  nearly  every  summer,  and  a  part  of  tiic  lime  in  the 
winter.  Her  methods  of  inslruclion  and  government  have 
been  uniform  and  of  an  improved  character.  Several  able  in- 
siructers  have  been  employed  in  tlie  winter ;  one  or  two  of 
whom  are  among  the  best  qualified  instructers  in  this  country. 
The  vacations  have  been  very  short;  the  school,  in  fact,  is 
continued  nearly  throughout  die  year.  The  wages  of  instruc- 
ters have,  in  some  instances,  been  nearly  twice  as  great  as  those 
of  other  instructers,  in  that  vicinitj',  in  schools  of  similar  fize. 
Females  receive  from  one  dollar  and  a  half  lo  two  dollars  a 
week  besides  their  board.  One  genUeman  tvas  paid  twen- 
tylhree  dollars  a  month,  besides  being  furnished  with  board 
and  an  excellent  room  ;  while  in  the  adjoining  town,  no  teach- 
er has  ever,  so  far  as  1  can  learn,  received  more  than  twelve 
dollars  a  month  ;  and  females  rarely  more  than  seventyfive 
cents  a  week  and  their  board.  I  have  even  known  near  twen- 
ty instances  of  instructers  being  employed  at  ten,  eleven,  and 
twelve  dollars  a  montlt,  and  females  at  one  dollar  a  week,  and 
furnish  iheir  own  board.  Two  or  three  of  die  best  recdvo 
twelve  dollars  and  board  themselves ;  and  walk  about  two  mil«s 
to  scliool  daily  ! 
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In  the  school  district  of  B—  tlie  inhabitants  tax  themselves 
to  an  amount  nearly  as  great  as  they  receive  from  the  school 
fund.     There  are  tew  districts  in  Connecticut  that  do  this. 

The  result  of  all  this  effort  on  the  part  of  this  district  has 
been  most  happy.  For  ten  years  tlie  school  has  flourished  be- 
yond any  example  in  that  region.  Those  children  who  began 
at  three  to  four  years  of  age  and  made  rapid  progress,  having 
been  almost  constantly  under  the  best  of  instruction  ever  since, 
with  little  change  of  instructers,  or  books  (except  reading 
books),  have  maintained  their  superior  rank  in  comparison  with 
other  children,  notwithstanding  the  general  opinion  which  pre- 
vails that  their  progress  must  necessarily  be  interrupted,  and 
that  there  always  is,  in  such  cases,  a  faUing  off. 

It  should  be  added  that  nearly  all  the  instructers  have  had  a 
School  lAbrary.  This  has  exerted  a  good  influence.  I  have 
recently  been  informed,  that  the  district  has  purchased  a  per- 
manent library. 

What  has  contributed  to  raise  the  character  of  the  schools  at 
B —  generally,  and  this  among  otliers,  is  the  fact,  that  every 
teacher  is  obliged  to  undergo  a  thorough  and  extensive  exami- 
nation. I  have  seen  teachers  rejected  who  had  taught  the  best 
schools  in  some  of  the  adjoining  towns.  Even  if  a  teacher  has 
been  examined  in  the  town  several  times,  he  is  not  permitted 
to  teach  until  he  has  undergone  another  examination.  I  have 
taught  there  seven  seasons,  and  have  been  regularly  examined 
in  every  instance  but  one. 

Nor  have  visiters  and  parents  been  entirely  unmindful  of  the 
schools.  During  some  seasons,  not  a  week  passes,  sometimes 
not  a  day,  but  some  parent  calls  to  witness  the  progress  of  his 
children.  Public  exhibitions  are,  I  believe,  chiefly  diq)ensed 
with.     The  visiters  or  parents  see  the  school  in  its  usual  dress. 

In  the  school  to  which  these  remarks  have  been  generally 
applied,  the  Pestalozzian  system  of  instruction  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  greater  pan  of  the  teachers.  The  pupils  have  not 
been  studying  mere  words,  without  receiving  any  ideas— 'nor 
have  they  been  merely  receiving  those  ideas  in  a  passive  man- 
ner. Nor  has  the  memory  alone  been  cultivated,  to  the  neg- 
lect of  the  other  faculties.  They  have  been  taught  to  teach 
themselves,  rather  than  sit  still  and  receive  knowledj^e,  as 
a  vessel  receives  whatever  liquid  we  choose  to  pour  mto  it. 
They  have  been  taught  to  use  their  judgment,  and  indeed  all 
their  other  faculties,  as  weD  as  the  memory.     And  if  their  par- 
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ents  and  friends  have  any  cause  to  regret  the  pains  they  have 
taken,  which  is  not  probably  the  case,  their  children,  when  they 
come  upon  a  more  active  stage  of  life,  will  rejoice,  and  their 
children's  children  will  rise  up  and  call  them  blessed. 

The  love  of  knowledge  has  been  established.  The  children 
do  not  attend  school  merely  because  compelled  to ;  nor  study 
while  there,  merely  because  the  task  is  less  pamful  than  the 
smart  of  the  rod  or  ferule.  There  is  some  love  of  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake.  And  if  they  are  rewarded  by  being  permit- 
ted to  draw  books  from  the  library,  as  a  substitute  Ux  the  fove 
of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  where  that  cannot  he  establish- 
ed, the  motive  is  of  a  less  questionable  character  than  most 
others  in  general  operation  in  our  schools. 

A  Common  Schooi^  Teacher. 


Art.  XI. — ^Palpable  Arithmetic. 

The  importance  of  visible  illustradons  in  Arithmetic  has  long 
been  understood,  and  has  been  insisted  on  in  several  articles 
of  this  work.  In  the  methods  of  illustration^  there  is  room  for 
a  variety  as  endless  as  that  of  the  species  of  objects  employed, 
and  the  kind  of  objects  selected  is  only  important,  in  reference 
to  the  facility  of  manipulation  and  die  convenience  of  mul- 
tiplication. In  schools  on  the  Pestalozzian  plan,  squares  and 
cubes,  divided  and  subdivided,  representing  the  stages  of  nu- 
meration, and  the  division  of  numbers  into  fractions,  have  been 
employed  as  the  step  from  sensible  objects  to  abstractions. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum  in  New  York, 
two  instruments  were  presented,  designed  to  assist  in  the  early 
stages  of  instruction  in  Arithmetic. 

One  of  these  was  invented,  and  patented,  by  Mr  Shaw 
of  Virginia,  and  was  termed  by  him,  the  vinble  numerator. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  rectangular  blocks,  in  geometrical  ratio, 
of  which  a  cube  is  the  unit.  Ten  of  these  united  in  a  prism, 
represent  the  unit  of  the  second  order  or  one  ten.  Ten  of 
these  prisms  formed  into  a  table,  or  their  parallelepiped,  repre- 
sents a  unit  of  the  third  order  or  one  hundred;  and  an  equal 
number  of  these,  form  a  cube  which  represents  1,000.  By 
multiplying  diese  solids,  successive  parallelepipeds  are  formed, 
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representing  10,000,  100,000,  1,000,000.  This  plan  has  the 
advantage  over  otliers  of  its  kind,  in  assuming  the  cube  *as  the 
unit,  an  object  which  may  be  multiplied  in  a  manner  which  is 
readily  ohmous  to  the  eye.  It  will  doubtless  serve  as  one  of  the 
best  keys  to  the  difficult  subject  of  numeration,  and  will  pro- 
bably have  tlie  advantage  over  the  diagrams^  which  are  usually 
employed.  It  is  evident  that  the  same  operation  may  be  per- 
formed with  these,  as  with  other  sensible  objects ;  that  the  great 
rules  of  Arithmetic  may  be  illustrated  by  means  of  them ;  and 
that,  by  an  inversion  of  the  process,  the  division  of  numbers  into 
fractions  may  be  made  clear.  In  decimal  fractions  the  inventor 
advises  that  1 0,000  be  taken  as  the  unit.  To  facilitate  operations 
ib  sterling  money,  solids  are  provided,  corresponding  to  pounds, 
shillings,  pence,  and  farthings. 

The  following  illustrations,  extracted  from  the  explanatory 
pamphlet  of  the  inventor,  will  show  the  method  in  which  he  ex- 
pects the  apparatus  to  be  used. 

'The  Bolidg  representing  two  hundred  and  fiflj-three,  may  be  thrown 
successively  on  a  black  board  laid  on  the  table,  in  a  promiscuous  heap.  The 
pupil  assigns  to  them  their  supposed  value,  and  will  immediately  read  them 
as  U6o  hundred  ami  fifly-Uiree.  The  figures  2,  3,  arid  5  may  Be  written  at 
random  on  the  black  board  stationed  behind  the  teachers,  thtts,  forinstftoce, 

3  . 

2,  aild  the  pupil  requested  to  read  tliem.  He  will  sooti  perceive,  howev- 
er, that  written  in  this  manner,  they  do  not  present  a  copy  of  the  idea  lii 
his  mind ;  and,  therefore,  as  they  are  thus  written,  cannot  answer  their 
true  purpose ;  and,  indeed,  can  be  read  as  nothing  else  than  2,  3,  and  5.  it 
will  b?  left,  then,  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  solids  on  tlte  board,  proceeding 
according  to  the  mode  of  writing  the  two  hundreds,  five  tens,  and  three  units, 
'  or  two  hundred  and  iifly-three,  which  has  been  afrrced  upony  and  authorised 
by  ctistom,  and  which  has  become  convcntiaiuU  among  mankind,  putting  the 
units,  tens,  &xi.  in  tlieir  ret^pective  places. 

'  To  iUuiitrate  Suhlraction^  we  may  take  ns  our  first  example  the  same 
numbers ;  and  we  shall  be  required  to  take  (il  from  ^3.  The  one  may  be 
taken  from  the  three  without  any  inconvenience ;  but  we  have,  in  the  next 
place,  to  take  six  tens  from  five  tens,  which  apparently  cannot  be  done ; 
and,  in  order  to  illustrate  to  the  eye  of  the  pupil,  the  operation  whith  must 
occur  in  the  mind  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  one  of  tne  hundreds  must  be 
removed  from  the  horizontal  black  board,  and  ten  tens  substituted  in  its 
stead;  showing  that  one  hundred,  15  tens,  and  3  units,  are  the  same  thing 
a8  2r>3.  The  illustration  can  then  proceed  with  ease,  and  the  9  tens,  as  a 
xernaihder,  put  on  the  board,  with  one  hundred  at  its  lefl  hand,  making  192 
for  a  remainder.  And  all  this  suggests  the  principle  on  which  the  technicality 
of  many  of  the  books  is  founded   (in  regard  to  carrying.) 

*  As  an  instance  in  Proportion,  we  shall  take  the  solids  which  denote 
10,  IfH^,  KKX),  and  10,0(H),  and  place  them  in  order,  the  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  terms  of  a  proportion.  It  will  be  seen  that  if  the  solid  denoting 
the  fourth  term,  be  removed  from  the  horizontal  board,  it  will  be  brought 
back  again,  by  supposinor  the  tliird  mnltiplied  by  the  second,  and  divided 
hy  the  first,  as  is  liirccted  in  our  text  books  on  arithmetic.     For  if  the  Bo]i<l( 
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representing  1000,  be  multiplied  bj  100,  in  other  words,  taken  H  hud  j  dine* 
u  Uiera  ure  uniti  in  the  Buiid  100,  the  pioduct  will  be  repreeentcil  bjr  Ibe 
■oUdof  100,000;  sod  irthUBolidbesunpocedtobe  divided  by  Uie»lidonO,oi 
more  intelligibly  perhups  to  the  pupil,  be  diiidedmlouinsjiy  puts  u  then  ue 
onita  ID  the  »tia  of  10,  one  of  those  puts  will  equal  tlie  solid  deooting  100,000.' 

At  the  same  time,  a  drawing  of  another  arithmetical  instru- 
ment was  presented  hy  the  Editor  of  this  work.  It  is  a  mod- 
ification of  the  ordinary  Numerator  or  Arithmeticon,  and  ap- 
proaches perhaps  more  nearly  the  ancient  Abacus,  lie 
Roman  Abacus  and  the  Chinese  Swanpan,  which  are  design- 
ed for  daily  use,  in  practical  calculatiotu,  are  divided  into  two 
portions,  one  containing  units,  five  balls  on  each  rod  supposed  to 
De  of  different  values,  and  the  other  containing  two  balls  on  each 
rod,  each  representing  five.  In  the  instrument  proposed,  which 
is  designed  for  tlte  illustration  and  explanation  of  mental  op- 
erations, the  left  hand  section  is  devoted  to  a  series  of  balls,  as 
in  the  ordinary  Arltlimeticon,  on  ten  iiori/xintal  rods,  fitim  one 
to  ten  on  a  rod,  all  representing  units,  with  which  operatiotu 
are  to  be  performed.  The  riglit  hand  section  contains  ten 
rods,  each  with  ten  balls  p\a(xd perpendicularly.*  Each  rod  rep- 
resents a  column  in  figurative  arithmetic,  —  having  of  course 
difierent  values  from  units  to  billions,  —  and  is  designed  to 
arrange  and  preterve  the  reaults  of  the  operations  on  the  oth- 
er section. 


*  The  balls  may  be  secuted  in  Iheir  placSE 
lininc  the  caviw  throusb  which  thr  — '  — 
found  inconvenient,  the -"■-  "     ' 


the  perpendicular  rode  \>j 
with  clolb— or  if  that  b* 
h  wctionamaj  be  horisonlal. 
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As  soon  as  the  number  of  balls  on  the  unit  rod  of  the  right 
hand  section  amounts  to  ten,  diey  are  pushed  upward,  and  a 
single  ball  is  placed  on  the  rod  of  tens ;  and  when  this  becomes 
full,  a  ball  on  the  rod  of  hundreds  is  substituted  for  them.  Thus  if 
122  is  to  be  muhiplicd  by  (),  after  counting  on  die  right  hand 
secdon,  and  fmding  the  product  of  the  first  figure  to  be  12,  two 
balls  will  be  drawn  down  on  the  bar  of  units,  and  one  on  die 
rod  of  tens.  The  next  product,  in  which  two  tens  are  multiplied 
by  G  ones,  will  be  12  tens,  which,  added  to  the  one  ten 
on  that  rod,  produce  13  tens.  One  ball  on  die  rod  of  hundreds 
is  substituted  tor  the  ten  of  diesc  tens ;  and  three  are  placed  on 
the  rod  of  tens.  One  hundred  multiplied  by  G  ones,  produces 
6  hundreds,  which  are  placed  on  the  rod  of  hundreds,  and  the 
product  reads  7  hundreds,  3  tens,  and  2  ones,  or  seven  hundred 
and  diirtyone. 

We  believe  this  instrument  would  be  found  to  furnish  more 
complete  illustrations  of  Aridimeuc  than  the  ordinary,  plan, 
and  that  the  transition  to  the  calculation  of  columns  of  figures 
would  be  much  easier. 

In  the  use  of  these  instruments,  however,  it  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  we  ought  to  follow  the  natural  progress  of  the 
mmd ;  no  idea  is  more  abstract  than  that  of  mere  number,  not 
applied  to  objects.  In  the  first  instances,  therefore,  we  should 
speak  of  associated  numbers  only,  of  2  apples  or  10  books, 
add  not  of  2  and  10 ;  and  even  in  the  use  of  the  balls  of  the  Arith- 
meticon,  or  common  Numerator,  the  child  should  first  count  3 
balls  and  5  ballsy  before  he  is  taught  to  employ  these  terms  ab- 
stracdy  as  3  and  5,  and  to  use  the  balls  as  mere  representatives, 
of  other  objects.  We  would  also  remind  teachers,  that  sensi- 
ble objects  in  every  form  should  be  laid  aside,  and  resorted  to 
only  in  new  and  difficult  operations,  as  soon  as  the  child  has 
formed  the  habit  of  abstraction,  which  enables  him  to  operate 
without  their  aid  ;  for  the  same  reasons  that  the  leading  strings 
and  the  go-cart  should  be  taken  away,  as  soon  as  he  has  vigor 
to  walk  without  them.  Methods  of  this  kmd  are  the  milk  of 
the  infant  mind,  which  should  give  place  to  a  stronger  diet,  as 
soon  as  it  can  receive  and  digest  it. 
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Art.  XII  —  Ci-tsstcAL  Instructiow  at  Harwn.. 

Hofwyl  nwcsits  pre-eminence,  not  bo  mucli  to  peculiar  me- 
thods of  instruction,  calculated  to  increase  the  amouQt  of  kDow- 
ledgQ  which  the  pupQ  can  be  made  to  receive,  or  diminish  the 
period  of  acquisition,  as  lo  its  superior  methodsof  eduecUion,  —  a 
system  of  operations  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  form  the  chai^ 
acter,  to  produce  men  and  nol  mere  tcJtolan.  In  Tiew  of  ibe 
foumlei's  great  object,  we  have  been  most  aosious  to  describe 
the  great  principles  on  whicb  he  proceeds,  and  which  we  be- 
lieve incomparably  more  important  than  any  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery, in  liie  communication  of  knowledge.  We  now  present 
our  readers  witJi  a  sketch  of  the  courso  of  clas'iical  in5lmcti<»i 
adopted  in  Hofwyl. 

Six  years  is  considered  as  a  proper  period  for  the  study  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  the  two  first  to  be  employed 
in  Xjatin ;  tiie  four  last  in  Latin  and  Greek  united.  In  both  lan- 
guages, three  or  four  months  are  first  spent  in  a  thorough  study 
of  the  inllections  and  forms  of  words,  not  in  tile  abstract  barely, 
but  with  exercises  in  brief  phrases,  both  written  and  spoken. 
It  is  the  aim  to  make  pu))ils  learn  rules,  by  dUcoeerms;  them 
themsehei,  in  a  series  of  examples  which  are  given,  rather 
than  by  committing  them  mechanically  to  memory.  No  clas- 
sical author  is  taken  up  as  a  regular  study  until  after  eight 
months  or  a  year,  spent  in  elementary  exercises.  The  folkiw- 
ing  are  the  general  principles  which  direct  die  course  of  in- 
struction. Care  is  taken  to  produce  interest  and  animation  in 
every  part  of  the  course;  and  for  this  purpose,  no  branch  of  clas- 
sical study  is  pursuiid  so  long  and  monotonously  as  to  make  it 
tedious.  About  half  an  hour  of  every  recitation  is  occupied 
with  grammar  or  composition,  and  lialt  witli  translation. 

Reading  is  of  two  kinds  —  slow  and  rapid  ;  tlie  fornier  being 
designed  to  atford  lime  for  iliusirailon,  and  the  latter  to  give 
scholars  facility  in  translation. 

All  aUitsiom  to  kittory,  geography,  mythology,  or  antiqui- 
ties, are  carefully  observed  and  explamed ;  not  only  as  a  means 
of  conveying  the  knowledge  necessary  lo  understand  the  aulhor, 
but  in  order  to  interest  tlie  pu|)il. — The  walls  of  the  classical 
recitation  room,  aj'e  covered  with  maps,  plans,  and  figures  for 
illustrations  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  with  tables  of  grammatical 
forms. 
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No  author  is  read  in  course ;  but  those  passages  only  are 
selected  for  translation,  which  will  interest  the  pupil ;  everything 
of  an  immoral  tendency,  or  calculated  to  excite  the  passions,  as 
in  some  portions  of  the  Eclogues,  and  in  the  account  of  Cata- 
line's  wars,  is  carefully  avoided. 

The  comparison  of  forms  of  sentences,  and  of  words  with 
each  other,  and  with  those  of  otlier  languages,  is  deemed  a  rich 
source  of  illustration  and  interest.  In  pursuing  this  course, 
however,  pupUs  should  not  be  wearied  with  questions  and  ex- 
ercised on  forms  with  which  they  are  already  familiar,  but  only 
on  those  which  are  difficult. 

Logical  analysis  is  found  to  be  another  important  means  of 
instructing  and  improving  pupils.  For  this  piu'ppse,  die  train 
of  thought,  and  the  course  of  argument  of  the  author  studied,  is 
examined,  and  pupils  must  be  made  to  recapitulate.  Beauties 
may  be  pointed  out  to  them,  and  must  be,  when  they  are  not 
perceived  by  them ;  but  in  general,  ifieas  should  rather  be  elicit- 
ed, than  communicated. 

Latin  being  an  easier  language  than  the  Greek,  and  conse- 

Juendy  being  better  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  boys,  is  studied 
rst.  It  is  usually  conmienced  when  they  are  eleven  years  of 
age.  The  plan  of  the  Latin  course  at  present  pursued  in  the 
mstitution  at  Hofwyl,  as  taken  from  the  documents  prepared  by 
the  professors,  and  approved  by  Fellenberg,  is  as  follows : 

Instruction  in  this  language,  should  be  divided  into  four 
courses,  where  the  circumstances  and  distribution  of  the  pupils 
allow  it. 

1.  Elementary  instruction  and  reading. 

2.  Livy  and  Sallust. 

3.  Selections  from  Cicero  and  the  Poets. 

4.  Tacitus. 

The  instruction  in  Latin  embraces  three  subjects,  viz.  Gram- 
mar, Reading  of  Authors,  and  Practical  Exercises.  These 
subjects  should  be  continued  through  every  division  of  the 
course  In  connexion  with. each  other,  and  they  demand  the  un- 
divided attention  of  the  teacher. 

I.  The  first  or  elementary  course  should  occupy  two  years, 
with  the  following  subdivisions  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of 
studies. 

1 .  The  first  Subdivision  is  the  preparatory  course  of  one 
year. 
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(aj  Gianimar  and  fnnws  of  words  studied,  and  carofiiUy 

comiiiiltcd  to  memory.     Continued  application  made,  in 

*  oral  and  written  translations  from  their  mother  lungiie. 

'  (b)  After  six  alternated  monllis  these  exercises  sLould  he 

.     witJi  translations  from  I-.ntiii  inlo  the  mother  tongue,  either 

_•_  from  sentences  dictated, or  from  books  in  the  liaiids  oftbe 

^     pupils. 

(c)  Practical  exercises,  more  extended,  and  embracing  re- 
translations  of  passages  already   cboscn.     To  translate 
freely  selected  passages  would  yet  be  loo  dtllicult. 
3.  The  second  Subdivision  of  tlie  yetir  is  devoled  cliiefly 
to  reading. 
(aj  Reading. 

Reading  selections  from  Csesar's  Gallic  Wat. 
Invasion  of  ihe  Helrelians. 
War  against  Ariovistus. 
Anack  of  tlie  Valats. 
War  against  the  German  EnipiTors. 
1st  Landing  iu  Britain. 
2d      do.  do- 

Description  of  the  Gauls. 
do.  Gormaa^. 

(b)  Grammar.  Repetition  of  forms.  Syntax. 

(c)  Practical  exercises  from  Doring,  in  reference  to  Syntax. 

n.  Tlie  second  course  of  one  year  and  a  half,  should  be 
spent  chiefly  in  reading  Livy  and  Sidlusl. 

1 .  The  first  subdivision  of  one  year,  should  be  spent  chiefly 
in  the  study  of  Li^y. 

(a)  Reading.      Livy. 

(b)  Grammar,  repetition  of  Syntax,  with  farther  extension 
and  invesugation  of  particular  rides.  The  essentials  to  be 
dictated  by  tiie  teacher.  Prosody  hegutt  and  practised 
from  Doring's  Exercises.  Free  extracts  from  ancient  wri- 
ters are  made  use  of  for  diis  purpose.     Extempore  exer 

1.  The  second  Subdivision  to  Sallust,  one  halfyeak-, 

(a)  Reading.  Sallust's  Jugiirtliine  war  begiui,  and  Livy 
pursued  more  rapidly  tliaii  before. 

(b)  (c)  as  in  previous  Subdivision. 


J 
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in.  The  third  course  of  two  and  a  half  years,  should  be 
occupied  with  reading  of  Cicero,  with  Virgil  and  Horace. 
1.  Subdivision,  one  year  and  a  half. 

(a)  Reading  the  Orations  of  Cicero,  especially  the  four  orations 
against  Cataline,  with  appropriate  passages  from  Sallust  for 
iUustration,  this  last  should  be  private  exercises. 

1.  Cataline's  speech  to  the  Conspirators.  2.  Three  first 
orations  of  Cicero.  3.  Caisar's  speech  in  the  Senate.  4.  Ci- 
cero's fourth  oration.  5.  CataUne's  speech  in  the  Senate. 
6.  Cataline's  speech  to  his  Army. 

After  these  are  read,  other  orations  must  be  chosen,  for  Mu* 
rsna  Varro,  be.  and  last,  the  oration  for  Roscius.  In  the 
last  six  months  select  passages  from  Virgil's  E^eid  should  be 
explained. 

(b)  Granmiar,  continuation  and  extension  of  Syntax.  Com- 
parison of  Synonyms.  Rules  of  the  particles.  Prosody 
repeated  from  time  to  time. 

(c)  Exercises,  consisting  in  a  continuation  of  translations 
from  the  mother  tongue,  and  from  old  writers.  Original 
compositions  in  Latin,  whenever  the  pupils  are  capable. 

2.  Subdivision,  one  half  year. 

(a)  Selections  from  Cicero's  Letters,  from  Virgil's  Eneid, 
and,  for  die  sake  of  change,  from  the  Georgics.  The 
lessons  from  poetry  and  prose  to  be  equal  in  number. 

(h)  (c)  as  in  Subdivision,  2d. 

3.  Subdivision,  one  half  a  year. 

(a)  Rhetorical  and  Philosophical  writings  of  Cicero.  Ex- 
tracts from  Cicero  de  Oratore,  de  Amicida,  de  SenecUite, 
de  Officiis.  Selecuons  from  the  Odes  and  Satires  of  Hor- 
ace also  studied. 

(b)  (c)  as  before. 

IV.  The  fourth  course  of  a  year  and  a  half  is  devoted  to* 
the  reading  of  Tacitus,  and  continuation  of  Horace. 

(a)  The  Agricola  of  Tacitus,  and  some  part  of  his  Annals^ 
are  read  and  thoroughly  explained.  An  addition  to  these^ 
the  episties  of  Horace  and  his  de  Arte  Poetica  are  read.- 

(b)  Grammar,  and  the  most  difficult  portions  of  Syntax. 
Latin  style. 

(c)  Exercises  upon  original  and  peculiar  phrases.     MetricaL 
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exercises,  and  investigations  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Latin 


We  shall  give,  in  a  succeeding  number,  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  Greek. 


Art.  Xlll. — The  Child's  Book  os  the  Soui,, 

TVm  ChiliTa  Book  on  Ihc  Sotii.  By  T.  H.  Galuodet.  Cooke  Si. 
.Co.    leai.    J8mo.    pp.  127. 

It  is  a  sad,  but  common  error  in  education,  to  make  a  child 
fttiniliar  wiih  the  whole  world  of  eslprior  objects  before  he  knows 
anything  of  himaclf;  and  to  teach  liim  la  describe  the  character  of 
the  people  of  China  and  Japan,  before  he  is  led  to  observe  his 
own  mind,  or  know  anything  of  his  own  faculties  and  disposllious. 
We  rejoice  at  ttie  effort  wliich  is  made  to  counteract  tbis  error  in 
the  litile  book  before  u?.  Unassuming  ai  il  is,  we  are  persuaded 
it  will  be  read  by  not  a  few  adults,  Itoth  with  plea.sure  and  profit. 
For  ourselves,  we  must  acknowledge  that  we  have  found  both,  and 
especially  in  observing  the  manner  in  which  a  superior  and  culti- 
vated mind  adapts  itself  lu  the  narrow  limits  of  infantile  concep- 
tion, and  presents  the  most  abstract  thoughts  in  the  most  simple 
language. 

The  object  is,  to  teach  a  child  that  he  has  soiatthing  reithin  him 
liistinct  from  the  body ;  wonderfuUif  sttptrior  to  it ;  ajtd  whirh 
win  surmec  it  after  death.  This  the  author  very  justly  tnaintnins 
'  ii  the  sitnjilc  flententary  principlf  nf  all  reti§;iinii  instrurtinit.' 

Me  cotmnences — where  every  toume  of  tnHmctian  shoulil  roni- 
nunce — with  the  objecti  around  him,  and  their  smstble  quoHtitf. 
A  mother,  in  a  series  of  dialogues,  leads  her  child  to  oompare 
successively  ibe  properties  of  a  pebble^  a  flower,  a  watch,  an 
animal,  and  a  human  being.  In  each  object  he  discovers  some 
qualities  which  belonged  to  the  preceding,  with  some  new  ones; 
and  on  arriving  at  the  human  being,  he  perceives  that  it  has 
liff,  mODemrnts,  poteen,  which  neither  the  flower  nor  the  watch 
nor  the  animal  possess — that  we  have  something — of  whose  ex- 
istence we  are  conscious — of  whose  pofoer  we  have  cmislant 
evidence — but  of  whose  nature  all  tlic  researches  of  metaphysics 
have  taiight  ns  nothing  but  those  negative  properties,  which 
the  little  pupil  of  this  story  discovers  for  hhuself — 'something 
within  ns  which  thinks  and  feels  and  knows  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wronji' — but  has  no  properties  perceptible  to  our  senses. 
The  immortality  of  the  aoul  is  announced  by  the  parent  as  a  di»- 
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tinct  truth,  which  these  reasonings  do  not  establish ;  and  the  ei^ 
dless  duration  of  its  existence  is  illustrated  in  a  manner  better 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  children  than  any  we  have  seen. 

The  child  is  desired  to  fill  his  slate  with  marks — to  suppose 
each  to  stand  for  a  year  —  to  imagine  a  room  full  of  slates  thus 
marked  —  a  house  full,  many  houses  full,  a  pile  as  great  and  as 
lofty  as  would  cover  the  earth  and  reach  to  the  sky.  When  these 
years  are  done,  *  Will  my  soul  die  then,'  he  asks.  No,  never ;  it 
win  keep  on  livings  forever — It  will  never,  never,  never  die. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  seen  nothing  which  can  serve  so  well 
to  guide  the  infant  mind  from  the  visible  to  the  intellectual  world, 
or  prepare  him  to  listen  with  such  deep  interest  to  the  revelations 
of  that  future  world,  to  which  he  feels  himself  destined,  We  doubt 
indeed  if  any  one  can  lay  it  down,  without|Sorae  deeper  con- 
sciousness of  his  immortality  and  responsibility.  It  also  illustrates 
some  important  principles  of  education,  which  our  limits  do  not 
permit  us  to  notice  at  present 


Art.  XrV. — ^Library  op  Education. 

The  Library  of  Education,  Some  Thouf^hU  concerning  Education,  by 
JoHjy  Locke  ;  and  a  Treatise  of  Education,  by  John  Milton. 
With  an  Appendix,  containing  a  Lady^s  Memoranda  on  Study, 

We  have  before  briefly  noticed  Mr  Russell's  excellent  plan 
of  presenting  to  the  public,  in  a  convenient  form,  and  in  a 
connected  series,  the  most  valuable  writings  on  the  subject  of 
education  which  English  literature  aflbrds.  The  first  volume 
of  the  series  contains  the  views  of  Locke  and  Milton.  They 
are  not  mere  speculative  essays, — ^but  the  most  simple  and  di- 
rect discussions  of  subjects  in  the  highest  degree  practical. 
Locke's  treatise  presents  us  with  remarks  and  directions  on 
Physical  and  Intellectual  Education.  The  following  sketch  of 
a  part  of  the  contents  will  give  an  idea  of  the  work.  Physical. 
Health,  Tenderness,  Warmth^  Feety  Alterations^  Smmmingy 
Air,  Habits,  Clothes,  ^c.  Moral.  End  of  Moral  Culture, 
Early  Influence,  Craving,  Early  Regulation,  Punishments, 
Awe,  Self-Denial,  Dejection,  Beating,  Rewards,  Shame, 
and  forty  or  fifty  others,  similar.  Intellectual.  Learnings 
Reading,  Writing,  Short  hand,  French,  Latin,  fyc.  &fc. 

The  above  list  contains,  only  a  small  specimen  of  the  sub- 
jects discussed.  The  style  and  manner  is  remarkable  for  a 
perspicuity  and  directness,  \^ich  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
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tlie  indatcd  mid  vague  declamation,  which  iB  loo  common  oa 
this  subject  at  ihe  present  day. 

In  looking  over  tliis  volume  we  are  struck  with  tiie  thou^t,    i 
how  little,  after  all,  is  there  in  the  present  stale  of  Ihe  science  of 
education,  which  is  new.      Many   principles  which  are  now 
busily  circulated,  as  modem  diacoveria,  we  find  clearly  and    ' 
beautifully  illustrated  in  the  pages  of  T^scke  and  Milton.  In  same 
respects  undoubtedly,  the  science  has  advanced,  and  is  advancing ; 
but  we  believe  that  after  all,  the  great  work  which  is  now  lo  be  ac-   ' 
complished,  is  to  disseminate  tliroughout  the  community,  prin-  i 
ciples  which  have  long  been  known,  and  to  contrive  plans  by  i 
which  these  principles  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Jm-  { 
mense  masses,  who  are,  to  be  educated  in  our  country  during  t 
the  next  fifty  years.     We  most  cordially  recommend  this  work   I 
as  one  of  the  richest  storehouses  of  materials  for  this  purpose. 


Art.  XV. — Anneal  MEETtNO  op  thb  Akzrican  Institutb 
OF  Instruction. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  will  be  held  at  Ihe  Repre- 
sentatives' Hall,  ID  the  State  House,  on  Tbuhsdjt,  August  2SUi,  at 
9  o'clock,  A.  M,  After  having  Rttended  to  the  neceasary  buainess  of 
the  Dccaaion,  the  Institute  will  adjourn  to  hear 

The  uinual  introductory  address,  by  Eev.  James  Walker,  of  Charlea- 

Afier  which,  at  such  times  as  may  be  detenmned,  the  fallowing 
lectures,  ic.  will  be  delivered ; — 

].  Analysia  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  which  are  to  be  developed 
in  the  process  of  Education,  by  James  G.  Carter,  of  Lancaster,  Mass, 

3.  Lecture  on  Moral  Education,  hy  Jacob  Abbott,  of  Boston. 

3.  Lecture  on  Physical  Education,  by  Dr  James  Jackson,  of  Boston. 

4.  Lecture  on  the  Education  of  the  five  senseB,  by  W.  H,  Brooks, 
of  Salem. 

6.  Lecture 


7.  Lecture  on  the  Disciplin 
Hay  ward,  of  Cambridge. 
"    '      "  1  the  beat  i 


and  management  of  Schools,  by  Jajues 


s  that  may  be  employed,  without  the 
aid  of  emulation,  lo  Btimulate  the  student  to  exertion,  by  J.  L.  Park-  - 
hurat,  of  Gilmanton,  N,  H. 

£t.  Lecture  on  the  boat  mode  of  leaching  Natural  Philosophy,  bf 
Prof.  Parrar,  of  Harvard  Universi^. 
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10.  Lecture  on  Reading  and  Elocution,  by  Dr  John  Barber,  of 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

11.  Lecture  on  the  best  mode  of  teaching  Arithmetic,  by  Frederic 
Emerson,  of  Boston. 

12.  Lecture  on  English  Grammar,  by  Goold  Brown,  of  New  York, 

13.  Lecture  on  the  modes  of  teaching  and  illustrating  History,  by 
Prof.  Fiske,  of  Amherst  College. 

14.  Lecture  on  the  Modern  Languages,  by  Prof.  Longfellow,  of 
Bowdoin  College. 

15.  Lecture  on  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  as  branches  of  Common 
Education,  by  Prof.  Silliman,  of  Yale  Coflege. 

16.  Lecture  on  Natural  History  as  a  branch  of  Early  Education,  by 
Clement  Durgin,  of  Boston. 

17.  Lecture  on  the  influence  of  Academies  and  High  Schools  on 
Common  Schools,  by  Prof.  Fowler,  of  Middlebuiy  College,  Vt 

18.  Lecture  on  Lyceums,  by  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  of  Salem,  Mass. 

19.  Lecture  on  the  duties  of  School  Committees,  by  William  B. 
Calhoun,  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  Lectures  will  be  followed  by  free  discussions  of  the  principles 
maintained  in  them. 

Communications  on  a  variety  of  interesting  subjects,  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  public  has  been  solicited,  are  expected,  and  will  be 
read  before  the  Institute. 

Written  reports  on  other  subjects  relatimr  to  education,  will  be  pre- 
sented. Also,  plans  for  a  School  House,  for  which  a  premium  has 
been  offered  by  the  Directors  of  the  Institute. 

The  introductory  address  will  be  public. 

Members  of  the  Institute  may  receive  their  tickets  by  calling  at  the 
Institute  room,  over  Richardson,  Lord  &  Holbrook's  bookstore,  on  the 
524th  and  25th  of  August 

Any  gentleman  feeling  interested  in  the  subject  of  education  may 
become  a  member  by  signing  the  constitution  and  paying  one  dollar 
into  the  Treasury.  The  wh^e  annual  expense  to  each  member  is 
one  dollar. 

Females,  actually  engaged  in  school  teaching,  are  respectfully  in- 
vited to  attend  the  lectures,  &c.  without  charge.  Tickets  furnished 
as  above. 

Tickets  for  the  course  at  91  each,  admitting  persons  not  engaged 
in  teaching,  may  be  had  of  RICHARDSON,  LORD  &  HOLBROOK. 

By  order  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements, 

GIDEON  F.  THAYER,  Secretary. 
Boston,  July  25, 1831. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 
FOREIGN. 


In  Spanish  Tnivn,  the  capital  of  Jamaica,  and  its  imipBdiiLtc  vicinity, 
no  genera!  nicanB  of  inBtniction  existed  for  tiie  eo]^d  po]>iilation, 
until  within  iix  years.  The  town  now  conttiins  two  mstitutioDs  for 
tiieir  instructinn,  on  a  broad  scale.  The  fuDowiag  is  a  brief  account 
of  one  of  them. 

Itconaiiits  of  three  departments,  a  Dnv  Sfhool,  a&AooIo/  hutitttry, 
and  a  SunJag  Sfhool.  In  the  day  school,  the  usual  elementary  bran- 
chos  of  an  English  edncation,  together  with  the  Bible,  are  tBuifbt.  The 
number  of  pupils  ia  152;  73  bayd  anil  80  girls.  Amonrr  these  are 
above  30  akves.  The  school  of  indugtry  conlAina  34  boys  uid  34 
girlB.  The  boys  are  instructed  in  useful  trades,  and  the  zirla  in  mantua- 
makin^  and  fancy  needle  work.  The  Sunday  School  naa  at  present 
about  l.'SO  pupils.  The  progress  of  the  children  in  all  Uie  Schools  \-a 
said  to  be  vory  gratifying. 


A  society  under  this  title  was  formed  in  London,  in  May  1837. 
They  meet  every  month.  Their  object  is  mutual  improvement,  in  the 
menus  of  communicating  instruction,  for  which  purpose  Uiey  bring  to- 
RCther  the  results  of  tlieir  enperimenls  in  tlieir  several  achools,  and 
discuss  various  important  and  interesting  topics,  ^id. 


\ 


In  Paris  the  Royal  Library  has  above  700,000  printed  volumes,  and 
70,000  MSS,  The  library  of  Monsieur,  150,000  printed  volumes,  uiil 
TtOOO  MSS.  The  librwy  of  St  Genc\-ievo,  110,000  printed  voUunee, 
and  '2000  MSS.  The  Mazarine  library,  02,000  printed  volumes,  and 
.1000  MSS.  The  library  of  the  city  of  Paris,  aO,000  volumes.  All 
tliese  are  daily  open  to  the  public.  In  llie  departments,  there  are  25 
public  libraries,  with  above  1.700,000  volumes;  of  which  Ait  has 
72,(^0,  Marseilles  31,500,  Toulouse  30,000,  Bordeaux  105,000,  Tours 
30,000,  Lyons  100,000,  VerMillca  40,000,  and  Aimens  40,000.  In  the 
royal  library  of  Paris  there  are  seveiid  uncollated  MBS.  of  the  Serip- 
tiiren.  A  nnble  scheme  is  now  on  foot  to  place  a  public  library  in 
even/  one  of  the  40,000  communtaof  Fnmce  by  individual  subscription. 

Ibid. 
DOMESTIC. 


Article  I. — Tiiia  Society  shall  lie  called,  The  Socic^  for  Pimno- 
tiog  JUanual  Labor  in  Literary  Institution.i. 
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Art.  XL — ^It  shall  be  the  object  of  this  Society,  to  collect  and  diffuse 
information,  calculated  to  promote  the  establishment  and  prosperity  of 
Manual  Labor  Shools  and  Seminaries  in  the  United  States,  and  to  in- 
troduce the  system  of  Manual  Labor  into  Institutions  now  established, 
without  diminishing  the  standard  of  literary  and  scientific  attainment. 

Art.  in. — ^Each  subscriber  of  two  dollars  annually  shall  be  a  mem- 
ber. Each  subscriber  paying  twenty-five  dollars  at  one  time,  shall  be 
a  member  for  life.  Each  subscriber  of  one  hundred  dollars,  or  who 
shall  by  one  additional  payment,  increase  his  original  subscription  to 
one  hundred  dollars,  shall  be  a  director  for  life. 

Art.  IV. — The  Society  shall  annually  elect  a  Board  of  Directors, 
consisting  of  a  President,  vice  President,  a  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Recording  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  ten  Managers ;  five  of  whom 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Art.  V. — ^The  board  of  Directors  shall  annually  elect  an  Execu- 
tive Committee,  to  consist  of  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  seven 
members,  who  shall  conduct  the  business  of  the  Society,  appoint  an 
Agent  or  Agents  to  collect  information,  and  make  an  annnal  Report 
to  the  Society  of  their  proceedings.  The  board  shall  have  power  to 
fill  vacancies  which  may  occur  in  the  list  of  Officers,  or  in  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

AaT.  VI. — ^This  Committee  may  be  altered  at  an  annual.'meeting, 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

President, — Zecharia  Lewis,  Esq. 

Vtce-Presidents. — ^Hon.  Theodore  Prelinghuysen,  Rev.  Dr.  Mil  nor, 
Seth  P.  Staples,  Esq.,  Rev.  President  Day,  Rev.  Dr  Matthews,  Hon. 
Wm.  Jay. 

Treasurer, — George  Douglass,  Esq. 

Corresvimding  Secretary. — Rev.  Joshua  Leavitt 

Recoraing  Secretary, — Zeph.  Piatt,  Esq.  * 

Managers. — S.  V.  S.  Wilder,  Esq.,  Rev.  George  W.  Gale,  Rev.  Wm. 
C.  Woodbridge,  Rev.  Dr  Cornelius,  Mr  Lewis  Tappan,  Rev.  Dr  Cox, 
Rev.  Thos  H.  Gallaudet,  Mr  Cornelius  Baler,  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng, 
Dr  Alfred  C.  Post. 

Executive  Committee. — S.  V.  S.  Wilder,  Esq.,  Lewis  Tappan, 
George  Douglass,  Esq.,  Rev.  Dr  Cornelius,  Rev.  Dr  Cox,  Rev. 
Joshua  Leavitt,  and  Zephania  Piatt,  Esq.  JV.  Y.  Spectator, 

FEMALE   EDUCATION   SOCIETT. 

We  have  been  favored  by  a  correspondent  with  a  copy  of  the  Flori- 
dian  and  Advocate,  in  which  we  find  a  report  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Florida  fkiucation  Society.  From  this  it  appears  that 
they  are  endeavoring  to  procure  all  the  information  possible  in 
reference  to  the  establishment  of  manual  labour  schools,  and  to  diffuse 
it  among  the  citizens  of  Florida.  They  state  that  a  very  general  in- 
terest has  been  excited  in  the  object  of  the  Association,  and  add  the 
following  interesting  results  of  the  efibrts  to  which  the  formation  of 
this  Society  gave  the  first  impulse. 

A  ladies'  society  has  been  formed  in  Talaliassce,  whose  object  is  to 
make  themselves  better  acquainted  witli  their  duties  as  mothers  and  to 
secure  better  instruction  for  their  infant  offspring.  An  Association  of 
young  men  has  also  been  established  for  mutual  instruction  and  im- 


J^otieet.  [Aii^4 

no]  h*a  been  organized  and  put  into  tb^  1 

7.enB  in  thcacnewly  settled  regions  sdrup  J 
r  the  liecay  of  Ihfiir  schools  at  the  Noit}L 


proremen:,  and  a  Sunday  Si 
ly  successful  operation. 

May  the  zea]  of  our  fellow  c 
those  who  are  sliinibprlDg  o' 


Prom  a  recent  Report  of  the  Board  of  Viaitora,  we  leara  thai  this 
institution  continOea  in  a  flourishliiB'  and  prosperoua  state,  undar  a 
titorough  system  of  instruction  and  discipline.  The  whole  number  of 
Cadets  at  the  late  examinalioD  waa  22i.  Of  this  number,  the  fint 
claaa  con^sted  of  33.  whose  course  of  instruction  then  expired  ;  the 
second  ofS2;  the  third  of  63 ;  and  the  fourth  of  75.  Of  the  polici 
of  the  insUtution  the  Report  speaks  in  the  highest  terms.  The  utmoot 
attention  to  personal  appearance,  mannere,  &c.,  is  enjoined,  as  well  as 
to  cleanliness,  food,drink,and  everything  which  conuuces  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  man,  indiTidually  or  collectively. 

The  examination  in  mathematics  was  conducted  on  the  plan  of  those 
in  the  Universities  of  Englsjid,  by  requiring  exercises  and  solutions  to 
be  written  on  the  spot  (using  the  black  booid  to  render  it  visible  to  alii, 
thus  securing  to  the  pupil  Ireedom  from  embarntssmenl,  and  time  for 
reflection,  without  leaving  any  room  for  deception. 


NOTICES. 


Practical  Reading  Lessons,  on  the  Three  Great  Duties  which 
Man  owes  to —  his  Maker  —  his  fellow  beings — and  himself  i  illus- 
trated By  numerous  interesting  Historical  Anecdotes,  Biographical 
Sketches,  &.c.  Intended  for  the  Instruction  and  Amusement 
of  Youth.  Philadelphia.  E.  L.  Carey  &.  A.  Hart.  1830.  12mo. 
pp.  252. 

This  work  is  designed  tn  illualrale  and  eaforce  the  great  dutlu  of  man, 
bj  hlBlorical  nnecdoleg  and  extracts  tram  Blandoid  Halhars.  We  believe  it 
iaabook  which  will  recommend  itself,  and  become  eitenFivelj  ueeful ; 
which  will  often  be  token  up  and  not  readily  laid  down.  The  seleeliona 
h»ve  been  evidentlj  made  with  great  care  uud  mucli  reading.  Such  a 
variety  of  intereatine,  well  arranged  articlee,  cannot  foil,  we  think,  to 
arrest UiB  attention  oflhf  young  reader,  and  at Ihesamebme,  to  Gi  the  mitta] 
of  each  historical  fact  upon  tlie  memory  ;  and  we  hope  will  ruuwer  the  ex- 
cellent design  of  the  author.  We  cannot  bul  reeret,  however,  that  Kune  of 
thoKpre-eminant  examjileB  of  virtue  and  piet;  which  divine  wiBdoni  ba> 
■een  fit  to  recuid  for  our  inBtraction,  had  not  been  incorporated  in  a  Work 
intended  to  tench  ua  our  duties  to  our  Maker  ;  and  wa  believe  that  the  diui- 
ger  of  deBecrating  the  Bcriplures,  which  soiuo  dread  in  eucb  a  use  «f  tluun, 
la  far  less  than  that  of  leading  our  yooth  to  the  conclusion  by  an 
course,  that  the  eiamplea  it  lurniehea  do  not  deserve  their  attentioi 
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The  Young  Ladies'  Class  Book,  a  Selection  of  Lessons  for 
Reading,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  By  E.  Batlky,  Princip&l  of  the 
Young  Ladies'  High  School,  Boston.     !2mo,  pp.  408. 
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*  We  were  never  lO  stmck  with  the  importance  of  faavinif  resdingr  books 
for  female  tchools,  adapted  particalarl J  to  that  ezpreu  purpose ,  as  while 
looking  oyer  the  pa^es  of  this  selection.  The  eminent  success  of  the  com- 
piler in  teaehing^  this  branch,  to  which  we  can  personally  bear  testimony,  is 
■ufficient  evidence  of  the  character  of  the  wora,  considered  as  a  collection 
of  Ussont  in  eloeutUm,  —  they  are  inj^enera!  admirably  adapted  to  cultivate 
the  amiable  and  gentle  traits  of  the  female  character,  as  well  as  to  elevate 
and  improve  the  mind.  The  articles  are  chiefly  new,  —  from  modern,  and, 
very  frequently,  American,  writers;  and  are  of  such  a  character  as  to 
fxoite  a  vivid  interest  in  the  piipil,  as  well  as  to  produce  useful  effects. 

The  American  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  published  by 
authority  of  the  Boston  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowl« 
edge.  Vol.  I.    Boston.  Stimpson  &^  Clapp.  1831.  12mo.  pp.  320« 

This  is  the  6r8t  number  of  a  proposed  series  of  such  works,  on  the  most 
important  branches  of  knowledge,  as'it  is  thought,  should  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  evety  family.  The  collection  is  intended  to  embrace  onl^  works  of 
permanent  utility,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  preface  to  the  present  vo}- 
ome, '  such  as  will  present  the  subjects  of  which  the^  treat  in  the  most 
authentic  form,  with  the  advantage  oif  all  the  lights  whieh  shall  have  been 
•hed  upon  them,  by  the  labours  of  the  learned  and  8cienti6c,  up  to  the  time 
of  publication.'  It  is  to  consist  in  part  of  approved  works  of  foreign  origin, 
and,  in  part,  of  works  written  for  the  purpose  bv  American  authors,  under 
the  direction  of  the  editor,  and  the  sanction  of  the  society.  Each  work, 
whether  consisting  of  one  volume  or  several,  is  to  be  independent  of  every 
other;  and  the  whole  series,  when  complete,  to  form  a  well  assorted 
library. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  Judge  Story's,  Mr  Webstzr's,  and  Mr 
Evkrctt's  Lutures  htfore  the  Mechanics*  InstUution  in  Boston  :  Mr  Ever- 
ett's Leetwreanthe  Workingmen's  Party;  Lord  Chancellor  Broughjim's 
Dissertation  on  the  Objects^  SdvantageSy  and  Pleasures  of  Science,  and  his 
AeanaU  of  Lord  Bacons  J^ovum  Organon,  Part  I. ;  and  the  First  Part  of  Mr 
Hkrschkl's  Discourse  on  the  Study  ofJfatural  Philosophy. 

The  two  articles  bv  Lord  Brouguam  were  first  published  by  a  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  in  Great  Britain.  Still,  from  the  limited 
circulation  in  this  countrv  of  the  works  issued  by  that  Society,  we  are  glad 
to  see  them  occupying  a  large  porticm  of  the  present  volume.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  American  articles  is  also  such  as  will,  we  trust,  secure  for  this 
introductory  volume  a  favorable  reception.  The  mechanical  execution  of 
the  work  is  uncommonly  excellent. 

We  hope  the  publishers  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  rule  which  they  have 
laid  down  for  themselves  in  the  preface ;  *  that  each  work  shall  be  written 
in  a  st^le  which  shall  be  intelligible  to  the  careful  reader,  although  he  may 
have  little  other  previous  acquaintance  with  the  particular  subject  treated 
^  than  ma^  have  been  acquired  from  the  preceding  volumes-  of  the  series.' 
This  is  a  point  in  which  the  foreign  society  already  alluded  to  seem  to  have 
ftiled,  which  will  doubtless  greatly  Umit  the  sphere  of  their  usefulness. 
But  there  is  another  fisature  of  their  plan  which  we  tliink  the  Boston  Socie- 
ty would  do  well  to  imitate ;  that  of  issuing  their  publications  in  small  num- 
bers at  short  intervals.  Families  Could  have  them  bound,  if  they  wished  > 
and  the  inconveniences  attending  it  would,  it  is  believed,  be  more  than 
balanced  by  the  increase  of  circulation. 

Abridgment  of  the  History  of  the  United  States  or  Republic 
<rf  America.  Accompanied  with  maps.  By  Emma  Willard^ 
Principal  of  Troy  Female  Seminary^  New  York.  18mo.  pp.  360. 
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M»it  af  nur  rpsdfrs  Ore  dDUbltesa  acijiiajnted  vilh  the  chkncter  and 
merilnof  the  lai^er  work  of  which  Ihleia  >n  ahridgHiFnt.  It  ih  duliiif  ouhed 
for  the  CDncinenHan  of  \U  «tyle,  and  the  ccimpK-tnew  of  ttie  form  in  which 
&  VfTj  large  tmnunt  of  inrarmntinn  is  prrsenl^d.  The  ohndgmsnt  retajna 
in  I  greitt  degcre  the  chEitMteiialiu  ot^  tlie  nrt^al.  I'he  aljle  is  interest- 
ing mid  not  beyond  tiic  comprehomtion  of  the  young,  though  it  i«  evident- 
ly intended  as  n  bi»ii  to  be  studied  nut  to  be  read  for  irniusenieDt.  Tho  atlas 
contains  a  seriea  of  maps  of  the  same  territory,  in  connection  with  Gn-gn- 
ph/,  very  happily  arranged  lo  illmtrale  IheaucceMiTepenodiof  the  History. 

New  Conversations  on  Chemistry,  adapted  to  the  present 
state  of  that  Science,  wherein  its  elements  arc  dearly  and 
familiarly  explained;  with  118  engravings  itlustradre  of  the 
subject,  appropriate  questions,  a  list  of  e:(perinienls,  and  a  glos- 
sary. By  T,  P.  Jones,  M.  D.  Prof,  of  Chemistry  in  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Columbian  College,  Washington  City.  Phil- 
adeljiliiu.     I'imo.  pp.  332. 

The  title  itself  ia  a  pretty  ful]  ajid  fair  deKription  of  the  book.  In  re- 
gard to  all  eMeiitial  point!  we  form  n  high  opinuni  of  Ihe  work — but  it  hm« 
otM  fault,  oti.  minor  character  it  ii  true,  and  whioh  ia  common  to  almost  all 
the  books  of  Caoversiitionj)  which  we  have  seen.  It  is  the  unnaturil  and 
■oinetimes  nlraoal  ludicrous  elevation  and  dignity  of  the  etylr. 

We  give  one  or  two  specinieOB  taken  alniuat  at  landom  liom  Mw  Caro- 
line's remarks,  >  That  in  indeed  an  elegant  mode  of  eihibidng  the  impregaa- 
tion  of  water  with  carbonic  acid.'  '  To  anv  the  truth  I  seem  to  be  alreai^  ao 
wellatiiuiinted  with  them  (the  metals)  ili.it  from  furtliet  inqiiiriea  I  an- 
tioipnte  but  little  gratiticatjon  compared  with  tint  we  have  received  Oom 
the  conteinplition  of  some  of  tlinse  mysterious  and  intangible  being*,  of 
whose  properties  and  indeed  of  whose  very  eiietence  we  were  previoaaly 
ignotant.'  If  tliis  work,  and  with  very  fi/weiceptionealltJiebooliof 'Con- 
varsalio"*,'  we  have  seen,  were  to  have  the  pen  drawn  through  all  th* 
pedantic  and  useless  remnrhs  of  Caroline  and  Emily,  very  little  wootd  b* 
lefl  for  '  Canetrsalion.'  The  plain  didactic  form  might  then  eaaily  be  mb- 
sumed.  and  the  book,  afler  losing  one  third  of  its  bulk  and  price  would  gvin 
Gfly  per  cent,  in  value.  Sach  a  procrn  would  nuke  this  one  iff  iia  ittt 
ietlbooki  i»  Uit  langtiage,  for  it  is  really  rich  in  material, 

A  Collection  of  Arithmetical  and  Algebraic  Problems  and  For« 
uuls,  by  Meier  Hireh.  Translated  from  the  original  Geriaan, 
by  F.  J.  Gruiid,  Teacher  of  Mathematics.  Buxtou.  18mo.  pp.  340. 

In  the  raiTB  for  initiating  pupils  into  the  philosophy  of  every  lulifwit, 
which  prevails  so  extensively,  there  is  danger  of  our  losing  the  tboFonghneia 
of  jiriirlire.  This  willlie  of  very  gteal  advantage  in  preveDtmg  ttu*  evil. 
It  ought.we  think  be  introduced  into  every  clasain  Algebra.  Some  (e4ct»- 
«r»,  we  know,  are  injcuitotned  to  prepafe  problems  addilional  to  lluMe  Btra- 
Uined  in  their  teit  honks.  This  wilt  savw  Ihem  such  b  labour— and  ■ccoin- 
plUh  the  purpose  far  more  etlicjently.  We  neM  not  sny  it  is  intended  lo  ■ 
ba  tised  lu  eunueiion  with  other  ttvatwea.  n..l  as  a  eubstilute  for  them. 
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Art.  I. — Sketches  of  Hofwyl. 

LiTTIR  XX. 

Rewcards — EmvlatUm — MoHoea  PruenM, 

Mt  Dear  Friend— You  will  naturally  inquire  what  rewards 
are  given  at  Hofwyl.  They  are  in  the  same  general  spirit  as 
the  punishments.  Positive  rewards  are  excluded,  no  less  than 
positive  punishment.  In  the  view  of  Fellenberg  they  are  cal- 
culated rather  to  injure,  than  improve  the  pupil's  character,  and 
therefore  to  impede,  rather  than  promote,  the  great  process  of 
education.  That  they  may  excite  to  greater  exertions,  is  be- 
yond all  debate.  But  it  is  by  appealing  to  appetite^  or  avaricej  or 
idfiihness^  or  vanity;  and  thus  in^airing  the  habits  of  sdf" 
government^  of  benevolence  and  of  nvmanity^  which  it  is  our 
great  business  to  strengthen. 

For  similar  reasons  he  considers  it  improper  to  en^loy  these, 
or  any  other  means,  in  order  to  excite  emtuation.  He  believes 
that  none  of  its  good  efl^ts  can  atone  for  the  envy  and  jeal- 
ou^  it  so  generally  produces — ^the  spirit  of  selnshness  and 
pride,  which  it  necessarily  nourishes.  There  is  neither  first 
nor  last  at  Hofwyl — neitbef  rewards^  nor  medals^  nor  prtzes^ 
nor  punishments  which  have  kumiliation  for  their  object.    In 
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short,  all  thnt  train  of  measures,  —  all  that  apparatus  —  designed 
to  address  the  love  of  glory,  are  entirely  out  of  ihe  question. 
Even  praise  should  be  bestowed,  in  the  opinion  of  FeLenbergj  j 
very  cautiously.  The  approbation — the  friendship  of  his  teach- 
er, and  his  most  estimable  companions,  will  be  enough  for  a 
pupii  of  a  generous  mind.  In  a  mind  not  capable  of  being 
excited  by  these  testimonials  of  success,  more  distinct  expres- 
sions would  often  rouse  unworthy  feelings,  and  encourage  a  can- 
ity, which  would  be  more  destructive  than  tlie  indolence  it  is 
designed  to  remedy. 

In  this  view,  Felienberg  observes  to  his  visiters ;  '  The  ex- 
isting good  in  our  institution  will  only  be  destroyed,  if  you  allow 
yourselves  to  express  the  feelings  which  may  sometimes  be  in- 
spired, in  unreflecting  praise,  and  in  attempts  to  reward  it> 
"That  is  Right," — is  the  only  expression  of  approbatioo 
which  the  simple,  upright  effiirts  of  our  pupils  admit.  Alore 
than  this,  would  only  serve  to  tempi  (Aem,  and  mislead  u».' 

You  will  ask  what  motives  can  be  found  as  substitutes  (br 
the  powerful  stimulus  of  rewards  and  distinctions. 

Fellenberg  replies  that  '  Muck  better  meant  are  presented  in 
the  healthy  eager  taste  for  knowledge,  which  we  should  de- 
velop in  our  pupils,  and  which  is  tlie  almost  invariable  result  of 
R  well  combined  syitem  of  education  —  in  the  respect  and  at- 
tachment which  sliould  be  produced  towards  his  educators,  and 
the  confidence  he  should  feel  in  llieir  desire  to  promote  his 
welfaie  in  tlieir  superior  wisdom  —  in  that  flial  affection 
which  seeks  to  gratify  the  ansious  wishes  of  parents  —  in  the 
love  of  truth  —  in  the  seiue  of  duty  —  it  is  only  from  these 
sources,  which  the  moral  and  intellectual  superiority  of  the 
educator  place  at  his  command,  that  he  should  derive  his  influ- 
ence over  the  uneducated,  and  he  should  by  no  means  rely  on 
appeals  to  fear,  or  hope,  or  any  other  motives  of  a  merely  piu- 
dential  kind,  which  are  only  fitted  to  develop  a  slavish  spirit, 
and  a  disposition  to  concealment  or  deception.' 

As  a  proof  that  the  mild  system  of  government,  and  the 
simple  but  powerful  motives  to  action  I  have  described,  arefuUif 
adequate  to  secure  the  success  and  usefulness  of  an  institution, 
we  may  appeal  to  the  results  of  the  plan  at  Hofwyl  itself.  To  say 
that  unintcrrvpted  order  and  good  conduct  prevail,  in  an  insliiu- 
tion  of  100  boys,  of  all  ages  and  countries,  and  often  previously 
injured  by  false  metliods  of  education,  would  destroy  all  con^ 
dence  in  my  remarks ;  but  after  months  of  residence  there,  1  beard 
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(oSnoflagrant  disorder.  I  witnessed  yetrer  of  thfi  occasional  sal- 
lies of  youthful  passioTij  than  in  any  institution  of  the  kind  which 
I  have  known.  I  have  seen  incomparably  more  of  the  spirit 
and  love  of  order,  which  is  the  best  security  for  the  conduct  of 
pupils,  than  in  schools  where  the  rule  of  action  was  a  despotic 
command,  and  the  rod,  the  great  motive  to  obedience. 

Not  less  evident  is  it  from  the  experience  of  Hofwyl,  that 
premiums  and  distinctions,  and  other  means  employed  to  excite 
the  principle  of  emulation^  are  equally  unnecessary  to  secure 
industry  and  the  love  of  study.  All  these  motives  are  banished 
from  Hofwyl ;  and  yet  my  own  experience  and  observation, 
and  the  remarks  of  others  who  have  long  known  the  institution, 
satisfy  me,  that  in  few  institutions  is  there  so  much  disposition 
to  application,  or  so  much  faithfulness  in  the  pupils,  in  employ- 
ing all  their  powers  in  the  ful61ment  of  the  task  assigned  them. 

A  former  professor  observed  to  me,  that  he  had  taught  in 
many  schools,  both  public  and  private ;  but  that  he  had  never 
found  in  any  other,  that  attention,  that  love  of  study ^  that  at- 
taehment  to  the  instructer^  which  he  had  discovered  at  Hofwyl ; 
and  that  he  would  cheerfully  relinquish  the  post  he  then  held, 
though  more  advantageous  in  other  respects,  for  the  sake  of 
enjo3ang  this  best  reward  of  the  faithful  teacher. 

In  fact,  these  means  have  been  uniformly  effectual,  except 
in  a  few  cases,  where  the  ruin  of  tiie  pupil  was  completed  be- 
fore his  arrival ;  and  if  they  fail  in  other  places,  it  must  pro- 
duce serious  doubts,  whether  a  well  combined  system  is  adopted. 
The  following  example  will  illustrate  these  remarks. 

I  was  intimately  acquainted  with  a  pupil,  whose  natural  dis- 
position, either  ill  restrained,  or  badly  developed  by  his  previous 
education,  rendered  him  absolutely  indifierent  to  study,  m6rose 
and  intractable  under  every  restraint,  and  inaccessible  to  argu- 
ments or  persuasions  on  this  subject.  At  a  second  visit,  at  the 
end  of  eighteen  months,  his  exterior  was  greatly  changed.  I 
inquired  whether  he  intended  to  leave.  *  I  hope  not,'  was  his 
reply.  ^  Do  you  find  yourself  improving  here  ?'  ^  I  do  not 
gain  much  here,'  said  he,  *  but  I  am  sure  it  is  the  only  place 
where  I  should  gain  anything.^  At  a  subsequent  visit,  I  found 
him  docile,  good  humored,  disposed  to  apply  himself  to  his  stu- 
dies, and  taking  pleasure  in  his  occupations  and  his  teachers. 

Another  of  similar  character,  who  had  been  distinguished 
by  self-sufficiency  and  positive  malice,  exhibited  a  deep  sense 


Hofwyl.' 

A  Ibunli,  who  had  passed  ihi 
in  several  of  the  great  towns,  a 
habit  of  frequenting  inns,  coffee 
hither  with  this  taste  so  firmly  i 
whether  he  could  be  retainec 
<^nces  were  followed  with  no 
nuy  seclusion  from  the  institutii 
person  appoinled  for  thai  piirpo; 
visible.  He  began  to  pursue  hi 
submit  implicitly  to  the  regulalii 
me,  with  great  frankness,  that  I 
accustomed  to  regard  the  amus« 
only  real  enjoyment — that  he  fel 
that  his  resideiice  at  Hofwjl  wa 
the  want  of  them.  '  But,'  said 
the  alteration  in  my  feelings.  I 
these  diversions.  My  exercise  i 
me  a  happiness  wliich  1  never  f 
sire  to  go  out  of  the  limits  of  h 
of  amusement.  It  was  a  happy  I 
These  examples  will  serve,  b 
raents,  as  an  illusiraiion  of  the  s; 
as  evidence  of  its  vast  superiori' 
which,  under  pretence  of  hlierty 
their  own  direction  during  the  he 
to  those  places  of  confinement,  i 
are  abridged,  and  violent  means 
character,  which  milder  measure 
form  that  could  he  desired.  Thev 
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Art.  n. — ^Intant  School  of  Geneva. 

BT   J.    MONOD. 

No.  IV. 

[We  now  present  our  readers  with  the  conclusion  of  the  account  of  the 
Iniant  School  of  Geneva,  which  we  think  will  not  interest  them  less  than 
the  preceding  articles.  Will  not  some  of  our  patrons  of  Infant  Schools  be 
induced  to  imitate  the  valuable  model  furnished  by  tliis  school  in  regard  to 
Pkytrieal  EdueatioHf  and  the  ample  provision  for  air  and  exercise  and  amuse- 
ment which  it  furnishes  ?] 

The  results  we  have  described  may  appear  to  many,  rather 
as  negative  than  positive^  but  we  are  not  alone  in  regarding  the 
matter  otherwise.  Very  judicious  observers  have  noticed  with 
surprise  and  astonishment  the  harmony  which  reigns  among 
the  children  left  to  themselves  durmg  the  period  of  recreation. 

The  child  recently  introduced  into  our  school,  seems  at  first 
astonished,  to  find  himself  among  so  many  individuals  whom  he 
has  never  before  seen.  His  first  feeling  appears  to  be  fear. 
He  will  rather  approach  us,  than  the  rest  of  the  children ;  the 
sense  of  his  weakness  leading  him  to  seek  a  protector.  We  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  a  child,  on  his  first  admission  into 
our  school,  mingle  with  the  children  in  their  plays  immediately, 
unless  he  was  acquainted  with  some  of  them,  or  as  sometimes 
happens,  the  other  ch'ddren  made  the  first  advances.  Even  in 
the  latter  case  he  does  not  appear  to  be  easy  and  free  with 
them ;  and  we  can  see  the  remains  of  fear  in  his  whole  deport- 
ment. It  is  then  that  we  encourage  and  sustain  him,  by 
taking  him  under  our  protection. 

Om*  ordinary  method  of  preparing  him  for  the  exercises  and 
habits  of  the  school,  is,  by  giving  him  a  friend  and  protector 
among  the  children.  After  a  short  address  concerning  the  ad- 
mission of  the  child,  and  an  enumeration  of  the  rights  which 
he  acquires  among  us,  and  the  attentions  he  may  expect  to  re- 
ceive, we  say  distinctly,  *  Who  is  there  that  is  willing  to  take 
thb  child  for  a  friend,  and  promise  to  take  care  of  him  as  such, 
and  set  him  a  good  example.'  A  great  number  of  voices  say- 
ing, ^  I,'  and  of  right  hands  lifted  upsjpoint  out  to  us  the  num- 
ber from  whom  we  are  to  select.  Tiie  question  is  then  re- 
peated, making  them  feel  at  the  same  time  the  duties  which 
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will  rpsull  from  this  friendly  bond.  We  at  length  di^guisb 
some  one  from  the  number,  who  appears  to  unite  with  a  good 
will,  tlie  requisite  qualities  for  sustaining  the  relatiaa  of  an  elder 
brother. 

We  endeavor  to  provide  that  there  shall  be  certain  phj-sical 
and  moral  similarities  between  the  protector  and  bis  little  com- 
panion. When  the  selection  is  made,  his  protector,  highly 
pleased,  endeavors  to  familinrize  him  with  our  exercises  and 
rules  as  fast  as  possible.  He  is  at  first  very  proud  of  his  new 
employment,  but  after  a  few  days,  the  fervor  of  bis  zeal  natu- 
rally abates,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  remind  him  of  his  for- 
gelfulness  of  bis  friend.  One  word,  however,  generally  an- 
swers tbe  purpose,  lu  his  eagerness  to  make  amends,  and 
amidst  bis  confusion  and  embarrassment,  if  we  press  our  re- 
proach but  gently,  it  is  easily  seen  that  he  understands  his  du- 
ty, and  feels  thai  it  is  not  accomplished.  In  thus  giving  them 
in  charge  some  deposit,  the  management  of  which  requires 
care  and  exactness,  we  succeed  to  a  certain  degree  in  ccttbcI- 
ing  that  infantile  thoughtlessness  wliich  prevails ;  and  even 
stubbornness. 

When  these  connexions  strengthen,  they  serve  most  happily 
K)  develop  benevolent  sentiments  between  the  two  children  who 
are  tlius  connected.  They  extend  into  a  train  which  readies 
the  whole  school,  and  serves  to  unite,  more  intimately,  the  mem- 
bers of  one  great  family. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  a  child  of  a  froward  and  capri- 
cious disposition,  newly  introduced  into  our  school,  and  thinking 
himself  aggrieved,  avenges  his  own  wrongs;  which  leads  to  com- 
plaints of  blows  and  scratches.  It  is  due  to  the  pupils  of  the  school 
to  say,  that  they  bear  it  better  from  Aim,  than  tliey  would  from 
their  friends  and  companions  in  the  school,  in  such  cases 
we  fiiid  ourselves  obliged  to  separate  him  from  the  rest,  at  the 
same  tiine  endeavoring  to  convince  him,  that  he  ought  not  to  do 
to  another,  what  be  would  not  like  to  have  another  do  to  him. 
If  that  does  not  suffice,  and  his  passion  still  carries  him  away, 
we  try  the  extreme  method  of  doing  to  him  what  be  has  done 
to  the  others ;  telling  him  that  as  he  does  not  like  this  son  of 
treatment,  his  companions,  whom  he  has  ill  treated,  do  not ;  and 
that  they  no  longer  love  him. 

We  have  been  advised  to  a  measure  which  we  have  never  yeipul 
in  practice,  which  is,  to  place  two  impatient  and  angry  children  to- 
gether, in  order  that  their  reciprocal  experience,  may  tewli 
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them,  that  they  receive  no  kind  attentions  when  they  do  not 
treat  others  with  kindness :  and  to  complete  the  cure,  place 
them  by  the  side  of  two  amiable  and  tranquil  children,  to  shew 
them,  by  contrast,  the  more  strongly,  the  advantages  of  a  happy 
disposition.  Future  experience  will  determine  the  results  of 
this  method. 

When  we  spoke  of  the  bonds  of  affection  that  we  seek  to 
form  between  the  children,  we*  omitted  what  is  most  naturally, 
and,  of  course,  the  most  easily  developed ;  we  mean  the  fra- 
ternal bve  of  the  elder  and  younger  brothers,  who  come  to- 
gether to  our  school.  We  have  many  children  in  this  ccmdi- 
tion,  and  we  have  the  pleasure  of  observing  the  most  sincere 
attachment,  and  the  most  afiectionate  care.  This  has  not,  it  is 
true,  been  the  case  in  every  instance ;  for  even  among  brothers, 
on  their  first  admission,  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  direct 
them  to  more  pacific  feelings.  But  we  have  had  children  whose 
love  and  firiendship  was  oi  such  a  nature,  that  they  could  not 
bear,  without  tears,  a  separation  from  a  brother  or  sister,  during 
the  shortest  exercises.  We  always  endeavor  to  encourage  this 
fi*atemal  feeling,  and  to  strengthen  it. 

We  laboiu*  to  make  them  feel  that  the  kindness  and  attention 
which  has  been  bestowed  on  them,  has  bvolved  them  in  debt 
to  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  We  often  address  them 
in  this  manner:  'Why  has  God  given  you  little  brothers  and 
sisters?  That  you  should  love  and  take  care  of  them.'  This 
consideration  is  sufficiently  logical  for  infants ;  and  we  have 
reasons  to  bring  before  them  which  are  more  powerful.  To 
illustrate  the  effects  of  their  fi*atemal  attachment,  we  copy  the 
following  facts  from  our  morcd  register. 

A  certain  child,  four  years  and  a  half  old,  is  remarkable  for 
his  sweetness  of  conduct  towards  the  other  children;  and, 
above  all,  for  his  tender  attachment  to  a  brother  a  year  youn- 
ger than  himself.  The  latter,  through  heedlessness,  did  some- 
thing to  his  brother,  which  the  other  children  disapproved  so 
much,  as  to  come  and  inform  us  of  it.  Upon  this,  the  elder 
brother  was  immediately  in  tears ;  and  on  being  asked  the  cause, 
he  replied,  '  I  am  afraid  you  will  scold  at  my  brother.' 

The  sympathy  of  two  little  sisters  is  so  strong,  that  when  one 
is  in  tears,  the  other  weeps  also. 

Two  other  children  may  be  mentioned.  One  of  them,  who 
was  about  six  years  of  age,  had  many  bad  habits,  which  his 
brother,  two  years  younger,  naturaOy  imitated.     These  chil- 
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dren  are  of  a  nerrous  tempenuneiit,  and  an  obstinate  i^^iosiuon. 
The  eldest  gave  eridence  of  continual  affectioD  for  hU  bro- 
ther, and  during  a  long  discontinuance  of  attendance  at  schocri, 
our  children  often  saw  the  two  brothers  in  thtj  street,  and  said : 
'  A-  R-  takes  care  of  his  brother.  His  friendship  was  some- 
tiraes  very  rough  when  iiis  brother  would  not  obey  bim.'  It  is 
now  some  time  since  they  re-entered  the  school,  and  they  appear 
disposed  to  correct  the  bad  habits  they  had  formed,  being  often 
left  to  themselves  a  whole  day.  The  eldest  seeing  his  brother 
(Hie  day  deprived  of  an  amusement  wbich  he  had  deranged  by  his 
turbulence,  cried  out  loudly  to  induce  us  to  give  liiin  up  to  his 
care ;  and  a  moment  after,  went  to  join  htm.  When  iliey  re- 
ceive fruit,  they  mutually  run  to  give  each  other  part  of  it. 
What  is  very  amusing-  in  this  friendship  is,  tliat  one  of  the 
brothers  often  exhorts  liie  other  to  reflect  on  a  fault,  into  which 
himself  falls  a  moment  after!  Poor  children;  they  understand 
what  is  right,  but  their  weakness  prevents  them  from  practis- 
ing it. 

Rdigwus  Education  of  the  Cluldrcn. 
In  endeavoring  to  instil  religious  sentimentt,  we  addresi  ovr- 
aelves  lat  to  the  intellects  of  children,  than  to  /Aetr  heart*. 
The  means  tliat  we  employ  are  not  fixed ;  they  depend  upon 
circumstances.  We  embrace  every  suitable  occasion  of  speak- 
ing to  them  of  Him  whom  they  are  accustomed  to  call  the  good 
God.  We  endeavor  to  instil  into  their  beans  the  sentiments 
of  a  kind  and  grateful  piety.  It  is  so  easy  for  the  christian  educa- 
tor to  perceive  the  hand  of  his  heavenly  Father  in  the  whole 
creation,  that  in  the  knowledge  of  natural  things  which  he 
gives  the  children,  he  finds  a  thousand  occasions  of  explaining; 
to  them  thepower,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God ;  and  of  teach- 
ing them  thus,  at  an  early  age,  to  bring  home  iheir  thoughts  to 
the  Grst  cause.  These  occasions  cannot  be  wanting  to  an  in- 
Etructer  who  feels  strongly  his  duty  in  this  respect  to  his  hea- 
venly Father.  His  judgment  will  direct  him  to  the  favorable 
moment  for  communicating  to  his  pupils  the  sentiments  of  gra- 
titude which  animate  his  own  breast ;  he  will  then  say  10  them  f 
'  Who  has  given  you  a  father  and  a  tender  mother,  who  love 
you,  and  have  taken  so  good  care  of  you  ?  If  God  had  not 
given  you  kind  parents,  how  could  you  obtain  food,  clothe  your- 
selves, and  be  comfortable  and  warm  ?  If  He  did  not  make 
the  sun  rise  and   shine,  and  make  it  rain,  how   could  com 
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grow,  to  make  bread,  or  anything  else  which  now  furnishes  you 
with  food  or  clothing?  Who  is  it  that  has  kept  you  from  being 
sick,  like  your  litde  friend  S.,  who  is  not  able  to  get  out  of 
his  bed,  whilst  you  are  in  good  healdi,  joyful,  and  happy  ?  And 
when  you  hear  your  little  friend  C*  say  with  tears  that  he  has 
neither  father  nor  mother,  do  you  not  feel  that  you  are  much 
better  off  t^an  he  is,  in  being  able  to  embrace  your  father,  and 
receive  the  kindness  of  your  mother,  when  you  return  to  your 
homes  ?  He  cannot,  indeed,  receive  the  embrace  of  kind 
parents ;  but  God  will  be  a  heavenly  Father  to  him,  and  will 
bless  both  him  and  you ;  and  for  dl  diat  God  does  for  us,  he 
wishes  only  that  we  should  love  him  with  all  our  heart. 

The  children  thus  early  learn  to  know  God,  through  the 
blessings  be  confers  on  them.  We  neglect  no  opportunity  of 
making  them  feel  this,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  sentiments 
of  gratitude  in  their  young  hearts,  and  a  desire  of  learning  to 
pray  to  him  who  gives  them  so  many  good  things.  We  begin 
each  day's  exercises  with  prayer  5  endeavoring  to  render  every 
idea,  and  every  word,  intelligible  to  the  children,  so  that  they 
may  follow  us  in  the  prayer,  and  understand  its  object.  We 
introduce  various  things  into  it,  which  are  familiarly  known  to 
the  children.  This  interests  them,  and  secures  dieir  attendon. 
In  serious  cases,  we  mention  the  particular  child  for  whom  we 
pray,  which  makes  a  great  impression  upon  the  rest,  and  es- 
pecially upon  him.  We  require  the  more  attentive  children  to 
give  us  an  account  of  the  prayer.  We  repeat,  from  time  to 
time  the  Lord's  prayer ;  but  we  teach  our  children  no  forms  of 

frayer,  though  we  endeavor  to  inspire  them  with  its  spirit. 
Vayer  is  usuallv  followed  by  the  singing  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious hymns ;  the  truths  thus  sung,  are  not  only  engraven 
deeply  on  the  memory,  but  find  their  way  readily  to  the  heart. 
Feeling  and  imagination  are  the  predominating  facuhies  of  m- 
fancy ;  they  are  capable  of  feeling  and  loving,  m  a  lively  man- 
ner, before  they  can  judge,  comprehend,  and  compare. 

But  what  is  there,  which  can  compare  with  the  Bible,  as 
a  means  of  instruction  which  is  at  once  simple,  and  most  suc- 
cessful m  developing  among  children,  the  sentiments  of  love 
and  gratitude ;  the  only  worebip  worthy  of  God  and  his  Gos- 
pel ?  It  is  with  a  deep  conviction  of  the  efficacy  of  this  in- 
struction, that  we  employ  it ;  always  experiencing  the  immense 
superiority  that  the  truth  contained  in  Holy  Writ  has  ofer 
moral  stories  prepared  for  infancy. 
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When,  for  example,  we  announce  to  them  that  we  are  about 
to  relate  to  them  the  story  of  Joseph,  they  are  highly  elated ;, 
the  utmost  silence  immediately  follows;  the  interest  and  atr 
tention  of  the  children  increases  every  moment;  till  finally,, 
tears  flow. 

At  the  recital  of  that  touching  parable,  the  Prodigal  Son, 
the  children,  stoppmg  at  first  at  the  literal  sense  of  the  parable, 
make  reflections  of  the  following  nature :  '  When  I  am  a  great 
boy,  I  will  not  run  away  from  my  father.  This  would  make 
him  very  unhappy,  &c.'  One  child  made  the  very  just  reflec- 
tion that  the  son  left  his  father  because  he  unshed  to  do  some- 
thing bad;  (as  proved  true  in  the  sequel.)  Another,  with 
great  warmth  asked  permission  to  tell  us  that  ^  a  wicked  boy 
had  run  away  firom  his  mother,  and  carried  off  some  money ; 
and  that  he  had  not  come  back,  &c.'  These  litde  speeches 
prove  most  clearly  the  mterest  the  children  take  in  their  recital, 
and  when  we  interrupt  them,  to  shew  them  the  tone  and  spiritual 
meaning  of  the  parable,  (in  a  tone  of  voice  calculated  to  ex- 
cite attention)  a  sentiment  of  astonishment  arises  in  the  children, 
to  discover  truths  so  touching — ^truths  which  will  be  very  con- 
soling to  them,  when  they  are  able  to  make  the  proper  applica- 
tion.* The  effects  of  that  precept  of  the  Gospel,  contained  in 
Luke  vi,  31,  which  is  susceptible  of  such  a  variety  of  applica- 
tions in  society,  is  no  less  so  in  the  life  of  children.  We  often 
call  to  their  minds  the  fact  that  they  ought  not  to  do  to  others, 
what  they  would  not  wish  others  to  do  to  them.  It  is  the  rule 
of  their  conduct  towards  each  other.  The  conscience  of  the 
child,  thus  cultivated,  will  become  more  tender ;  the  knowledge 
of  his  little  faults  will  render  him  humble  and  docile,  and 
will  thus  lead  him  to  feel  his  need  of  a  Saviour.  This  idea  is  not  so 
far  removed  from  childhood  as  is  generally  supposed.  Every 
time  we  have  spoken  to  the  largest  of  tlie  children  on  this  sub- 
ject, they  have  listened  with  the  closest  attention ;  adding  what 
they  have  learned  at  home  on  this  subject.  When  we  repeat 
to  them  those  words  of  the  Saviour  which  relate  to  litde  chil- 

*  The  youngest  children  put  the  very  natural  auestion,  '  But  how  can 
we  go  to  the  good  God  ? '  which  furnishes  an  excellent  opportunit}  to  ex- 
p!un  the  subject  of  prayer.  A  child  of  six  years  of  age,  was  placed  alone  in 
the  cell  of  reflection.  A  moment  afler,  1  heard  him  speaking  in  the  midst 
of  his  tears,  and  coming  near  the  cell  wiUiout  letting  him  perceive  me,  I 
heard  him  say,  ^  My  father !  I  have  sinned  against  thee ;  Fbr^ve  me ! '  He 
believed  that  no  one  could  hear  him,  but  the  Being  whom  he  nad  learned  to 
cbIX  my  Father. 
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dren,  '  SuSkr  litde  children  to  come  unto  me,  &cc.,'  they  are 
unusually  attentive.  We  eQCOurage  them  to  pray ;  and  assure 
them  that  if  they  pray,  they  will  be  heard. 

1  take  great  delight  in  being  with  the  children ;  and,  above 
all,  when  engaged  with  them  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Our 
love  for  these  Utde  sotds,  animates  our  hearts,  and  infuses 
into  them  new  warmth  and  vigor.  I  believe  that  there  is  a 
peculiar  blessing  conferred  on  those  who  are  engaged  in  instruct- 
mg  little  children.  For  myself,  I  have  continual  occasion  for 
gratitude,  for  the  happiness  this  occupation  aflbrds  me ;  and  I 
often  say :  ^  The  lines  are  fallen  to  me  in  pleasnat  places,  I  will 
bless  the  Eternal.'  May  He  grant  me  the  favor  of  always  being 
devoted  to  this  important  work.  To  Him  I  would  ascribe  all 
honor.  J.  Monod. 


Art.  1. — The  Village  School  of  Sassendorf. 

SNo  hifltoryis  more  important  than  that  which  records  ffreat  moral  chongea ; 
1  the  lessons  which  experience  teaches  concerning  the  methods  of  refor- 
mation, are  the  onl^  sure  ^de  to  improvement ;  and  in  no  case  is  its  a^ 
plication  more  pertment  or  miportant,  tnan  in  reference  to  Education.  It  is 
m  this  view  that  we  present  our  readers  with  the  following  article^  translated 
from  a  report  of  the  minister  of  Sassendorf.  It  presents  us  with  correct 
principles  of  thought  and  action,  applied  to  the  improvement  of  a  decayed 
village  school ;  and  describes  the  gradual  reform  ^ich  was  accomplished. 
The  author  of  the  report  appears  to  be  a  man  of  modestv  and  sound  sense, 
and  his  unremitting  assidmty  in  behalf  of  the  school  in  bis  parish,  deserves 
the  hiffhest  commendation.  If  all  clergymen  in  our  own  land  would  take  but 
half  toe  pains,  which  he  seems  to  have  taken  for  this  object — if  it  was  con- 
sidered a  part  of  their  necessary  duty  to  visit  the  common  schools  in  their 
parishes,  to  prescribe  for  their  interests,  and  to  act  as  supervisors,  both  in 
their  discipline  and  instruction — their  usefulness  in  this  way  would  be  almost 
incalculable.  But  besides  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  description  of  a 
school  reform,  the  report  contains  many  hints  which  we  think  will  be  ser- 
viceable to  educators.  There  are  some  circumstances  not  directlv  applica- 
ble, we  hope,  to  our  schools ;  but  they  are  important  in  showing  how  evils 
so  discouraging,  and  a  spirit  so  unhappy,  could  be  corrected  by  means,  at 
once  simple  and  mild.] 

Report  to  the  Royal  ConsisUny  of  Muruter,  by  School  hupedor 

frUhdmi^  Mtmster  of  Sassendorf, 

The  school  of  Sassendorf,  is  so  much  of  the  common  charac- 
ter, that  the  request  of  the  Consistory  to  be  furnished  with  a 
description  of  it,  was  totally  unexpected ;  but  in  compliance  with 
their  wishes  the  following  account  is  submitted. 
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Having  myself  been  fonr  years  employed  as  a  private  instructer, 
and  five  as  a  teacher  in  the  Gymnasium  at  Soest,  and  having  al- 
ways taken  pleasure  in  instructing  -children,  and  in  their  society, 
I  deemed  it  an  important  part  of  my  duty,  when  I  became  a  min- 
ister, to  visit  and  improve  the  school  in  my  village  which  I  am 
now  to  describe.  In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  I  must 
give  a  view  both  of  its  former  and  its  present  condition,  and  of 
the  means  by  which  a  change  has  been  accomplished  in  it. 

In  its  former  state,  the  school  room  was  so  small,  that  each 
child  occupied  a  space  of  only  three  square  feet.  This  made  it 
most  agreeable  to  the  teacher,  when  only  a  few  pupils  were  pre- 
sent ;  and  diminished  the  inducements  to  insist  on  their  regular 
attendance.  It  contained  four  long  benches,  and  two  large  ta- 
bles ;  and  was  so  arranged,  that  half  of  the  pupils  had  their  backs 
turned  upon  the  teacher.  The  school  had  no  inspector  except 
the  minister  ;  and  the  interest  taken  in  it  by  the  parish  was  ex- 
tremely small.  Parents  sent  their  children  to  it  simply  in  com- 
pliance with  custom,  and  troubled  themselves  no  further  about  it. 
its  defects  and  necessities  were  alike  unknown  to  them. 

The  course  of  studies  was  very  deficient,  although  a  plan  was 
written  out,  and  nailed  upon  the  door.  Thus,  for  instance.  Arith- 
metic was  enumerated  in  the  plan,  but  it  was  not  taught ;  and  so 
with  Singing.  Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  room,  and  perhaps 
to  the  neglect  of  a  former  teacher,  constant  uneasiness  and  quar- 
rels prevailed  among  the  pupils.  As  regards  their  manners  and 
their  religious  state,  they  were  in  a  very  bad  condition.  As  some 
indication  of  the  state  of  their  manners,  I  subjoin  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  official  report  of  the  former  School  Commissioner. 

'  The  ill  maoBen  of  the  school,*  saye  he,  '  were  very  striking ;  I  entered 
the  ichool-room,  and  found  the  boys  reciting  in  the  presence  of  their  instruct- 
er  with  their  caps  on.  My  evident  surprise  attracted  attention,  and  the  in- 
structer  assured  me  that  such  had  been  the  standing  custom  of  the  school, 
and  that  the  boys  acted  as  they  pleased ;  that  it  would  bring  down  the 
whole  parish  upon  him,  if  he  should  attempt  such  an  innovation  as  makinff  the 
boys  sit  with  tneir  caps  off.  I  was  astomshed ;  and  thought  of  the  inviola- 
bility of  the  Turkish  turban  and  beard.  The  minister  confirmed  this  state- 
ment, and  signified  that  this  impropriety  must  be  removed.' 

The  instructor  has  been  employed  here  only  a  short  time.  He 
had  previously  taught  in  a  neighboring  village,  and  had  recom- 
mended himself  by  his  sprightly  manner  of  teaching,  and  by 
his  experience,  to  the  patrons  of  the  school.  But  he  had  never 
been  educated  for  his  office ;  and  his  income  was  so  small  that  he 
was  obliged  to  resort  to  the  business  of  a  tailor  for  his  support ; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  he  could  find  little  leisure  for  stu- 
dy. He  was  an  active  man,  and  possessed  very  good  sense,  and 
a  remarkably  amiable  temper.  He  had  spent  some  time  as  a 
teacher,  in  a  Seminary  at  Soett. 
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It  was  in  the  behaviour  and  disposition  of  the  boys  that  reformar 
lion  was  first  needed.  Rude  conduct,  constant  disorder,  and 
altercation  while  under  instruction,  must  be  banished,  before 
any  pious  feeling  can  have  influence.  The  child  must  be  taught 
attention,  and  obedience  to  his  teacher,  before  morality  and  reli- 
gion can  be  brought  home  to  him. 

I  began  my  efforts  for  reformation  by  visiting  the  school  very  often. 
On  my  first  visit  I  went  very  eatly,  entered  the  school  room  without 
noise,  and  saluted  the  children  cordially  as  they  came  in.  I  was 
saluted  in  return ;  and  when  I  touched  slightly  the  caps  of  the 
boys  who  wore  them,  with  an  air  of  astonishment,  they  took 
them  off  immediately.  I  promised  the  children  to  be  pre- 
sent in  the  afternoon  ;  and  when  I  came,  most  of  them  had  their 
caps  off,  and  greeted  me  in  a  firiendly  manner.  They  generally 
made  a  great  noise  when  they  entensd  and  went  to  their  seats. 
I  made  them  go  out,  and  try  to  enter  without  disturbance.  After 
I  had  made  these  experiments,  I  then,  for  the  first  time,  toid  them 
that  the  civil  boy  always  kept  his  head  uncovered  in  the  school 
room,  and  entered  witkK>ut  noise.  I  told  them  I  was  glad  to  find 
them  so  polite  in  the  afternoon,  and  expressed  my  hope  that  they 
would  continue  in  their  good  course. 

Many  of  the  children  were  very  dirty.  I  took  them  aside,  and 
in  a  firiendly  manner  whispered  to  them  that  they  might  wash 
themselves  before  the  door,  since  they  had  forgotten  to  do  it  at 
home.  The  next  day  I  was  more  strict  on  this  point,  and  express^ 
ed  to  them  my  pleasure  at  their  cleanliness,  and  my  hope. that  the 
teacher  would  seldom  be  obliged  to  send  a  child  to  the  brook. 
The  way  was  opened,  but  it  was  a  difficult  one.  I  continued  vis- 
iting the  school  fi'equently.  The  pupils  were  soon  in  a  situation 
to  be  governed  by  a  motion  of  the  hand ;  and  the  instructer 
seized  every  opportunity  to  make  improvements.  In  a  year,  the 
school  was  comparatively  in  a  good  condition. 

But  much  disorder  and  difficulty  about  places,  and  quarrels 
among  the  children,  still  remained.  The  cause  of  these  things, 
however,  lay  less  in  the  children,  than  in  the  smallness  of  Sxi 
foom,  and  the  crowded  state  of  the  school,  and  the  idleness  of 
those  classes  which  did  not  receive  instruction  directly  fi'om  the 
teacher.  To  think  of  building  an  edifice,  and  furnishing  it  with 
appropriate  furniture,  without  aid  firom  the  parish,  without  enlist- 
ioff  for  this  purpose  the  intelligent  and  judicious,  and  in  gene- 
ndall  those  who  give  a  tone  to  Society,  would  have  been  imprac- 
ticable, t  was  therefore  highly  gratified  when  the  consistory  pot 
it  in  my  power  to  enlarge  and  improve  the  school  house.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  changes  which  have  been  made. 

The  room  has  been  enlarged  so  as  to  afford  600  square  feet  to 
100  individuals.     New  windows  have  been  placed  over  the  old, 
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which  serve  lo  give  additional  light,  and  at  the  same  time  to  veii< 
tUate  the  room,  without  exposing  the  cliildrea  lo  curronU  of  air. 
The  desks  and  benches  are  arranged  in  such  a  form  as  is  suited 
lo  the  diSerent  sizes  of  the  pupils,  and  give  to  the  inetiiicier  u 
full  view  of  the  whole.  The  seat  and  desk  ol  the  ioairucier  are 
on  the  west  side,  on  an  elevated  platform.  On  the  north  wall 
hangs,  I.  A  large  black  board,  six  feet  long,  and  four  feet  high,  made 
of  linden  wood,  which  is  by  far  the  best  wood  forlhis  purpkose.  This 
iaso  arranged  in  grooves,  that  it  can  be  elevated  anddeprassed  at  plea- 
sure. It  contains  on  one  side,  a  seriesofmusical  notes,  in  the  key  of 
Q ;  and  the  other  is  used  for  instruction  in  other  branches,  2.  On 
side  of  this  large  board,  hang  two  smaller  boards,  each  three 
and  a  half  feet  long,  and  two  high  ;  one  for  small  boys,  and  the 
other  for  small  girls.  These  are  used  to  cast  figures,  and  to  set 
copies  upon.  On  the  same  wall  hang,  3.  An  annual  catalogue  of 
the  members  of  the  school,  4.  The  regulations  of  the  school,  5. 
The  plan  of  the  lessons,  6.  A  chart  of  the  Holy  Land,  7.  Charts 
of  the  Prussian  States ;  of  Germany  ;  of  Europe ;  and  a  Plan- 
isphere. These  are  placed  one  over  another,  upon  pasteboard, 
8.  Tabular  Tjewa  of  various  subjects.  The  west  waJl  of  the  room 
is  occupied  with  reading  and  singing  tablets.  On  the  south  aide 
of  the  room  is  the  Library,  contiiining  the  school  books.  The 
books  are  all  numbered,  and  suited  to  the  classess.  On  the  east 
aide  is  a.  closet,  in  which  writing  books,  pens,  and  all  the  little 
articles  requisite  lo  the  neotness  of  the  room  are  kept.  The 
bench  of  every  boy  contains  everything  necessary  for  his  use, 
arranged  in  an  ingenious  and  convenient  manner." 

After  the  manners  of  the  pupils  were  somewhat  improved,  and 
a  spacious  room  and  suitable  furniture  provided,  (the  want  of 
which  was  the  cause  of  the  little  progress  in  study,  and  the  great 
disorder  among  the  pupils)  we  concluded  to  draw  up  School 
Laws,  to  read  Ihcm  publicly,  and  lo  bang  them  up  in  the  roooi. 
The  larger  children  wrote  the  laws  upon  the  two  first  pages  of 
their  writing  books  ;  and  also  as  specimens  ibr  examinations,  lo 
show  their  skill  in  writing.  Once  every  year,  on  the  admission  of 
new  scholars,  they  were  read,  and  explained  in  a  simple  manner 
by  the  minister. 

To  spare  the  instrucler  the  disagreeable  business  of  chastise- 
ment, and  to  prevent  all  complaints  of  parents  which  originate 
from  this  source,  I  kept  school  myself,  in  the  presence  of  the  ia- 
structer,  one  or  two  hours  every  day  ;  and  was  present  during 
hair  of  the  day.     The  inslructer  found  it  for  his  interest  to  gov- 

'  In  the  report  from  which  thia  i>  takvu,  a  minute  accounl  is  giv^n  or  ev- 
er; unjigeiueat  lelatiof  to  the  form  and  size  of  tbe  Wnches,  the  lingiiig, 
the  Librae;,  Ac. ;  which  w*  oniit  ibr  the  pretenl. 
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em  the  children  in  a  friendly^  but  yet  in  a  strict  and  uniform 
manner  ;  and  in  familiar  conversation  with  him,  I  strengthened 
his  conviction  that  a  school  could  be  managed  without  the  rod  ; 
and  that  no  good  resulted  to  the  teacher  from  chastising  his  pu- 
pils, and  in  this  way  depressing  his  own  spirits  and  health. 

In  the  first  place,  for  the  sake  of  substituting  some  external 
motive  in  place  of  corporeal  punishment,  I  introduced  the  Book  of 
credits,  and  Tickets  containing  appropriate  mottos,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rewards.  I  anticipated  that  they  would  gradually  lose 
the  charm  of  novelty ;  but  I  pursued  the  plan  with  zeal,  as  if  it 
was  to  be  made  a  permanent  arrangement  in  the  school.  I  hoped, 
however,  that  a  desire  for  honor  and  rewards,  would  gradually 
give  place  to  better  feelings,  and  that  the  children  would  act  from 
a  desire  of  gratifying  the  teacher,  the  minister,  and  their  parents, 
as  well  as  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  their  heavenly  Father.  In  this 
expectation,  I  thank  God  I  have  not  been  disappointed. 

The  following  is  the  plan  for  rewards  which  was  first  pursued. 
The  teacher  had  constantly  by  him  a  book,  in  which  he  entered 
the  punctual  attendance,  the  good  behaviour,  and  the  diligence  of 
his  pupils.  Every  child  that  had  not  been  twice  reproved  during 
the  week,  received  on  Saturday,  just  before  the  close  of  school, 
a  small  printed  ticket  with  a  motto.  When  he  had  received  ten 
of  these  tickets,  he  carried  them,  with  the  certi^cate  of  the 
teacher  to  the  minister,  who  entered  them  with  black  ink,  in 
the  Book  of  credits.  Upon  one  of  the  tickets,  the  minister  wrote 
the  name  of  the  child,  and  the  date  of  its  presentment,  and  gave 
it  back  to  the  pupil  to  be  preserved  in  a  box,  kept  for  the  purpose. 
If  the  child  gained  ten  tickets  more,  he  hastened  again  with  the 
certificate  of  the  teacher  to  the  minister,  who  returned  him  a  tick- 
et with  the  name  and  date  written  with  red  ink;  and  so  on,  from 
red  to  green,  and  to  blue  ink ;  and  at  last  the  name  and  date 
were  gilt.  The  last  ten  tickets  contained  a  certificate  that  fifty 
weeks  had  been  spent  in  a  pleasant  and  profitable  manner ;  and  in 
this  way  tickets  were  collected  for  three  or  four  years.  The  chil- 
dren were  punished  for  misbehaviour  and  indolence  by  taking 
away  their  tickets.  If  a  child  had  a  gilt  ticket,  he  was  numbered 
among  the  trusty  children,  who  no  longer  needed  external  com- 
mendation as  a  stimulant  to  duty.  The  children  were  excited  by 
hopes  and  fears  until  the  decisions  of  Saturday,  the  colors  of  the 
tickets  were  not  without  their  influence,  and  the  success  of 
the  plan  gave  us  hopes  that  a  meihod  had  at  last  been  found  by 
which  pupils  could  be  restrained  and  guided.  But,  as  has  been 
remarked,  artificial  stimulants  and  printed  tickets,  by  degrees 
*lo0e  their  power,  and  afler  eight  years  the  teacher  and  myself 
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conclqded  to  give  them  up ;  but  we  were  both  fully  convinced  of 
their  utility,  in  leading  on  the  children  to  better  feelings.* 

After  the  children  had  been  taught  to  keep  themselves  neat  and 
clean,  and  their  sense  of  honor  had  been  awakened,  it  was  com- 
paratively easy  to  introduce  devotional  exercises,  and  to  awaken 
religious  feeling.  At  first  the  minister  uttered  a  prayer  in  the 
name  of  the  children,  without  confining  himself  to  a  given  form; 
and  the  children,  standing  up,  repeated  the  prayer  aloud  after 
him.  Then  a  verse  of  some  hymn  was  sung,  the  melody  of 
which  had  been  practised  by  the  children  during  a  previous  week. 
I  used,  at  first,  to  read  the  verse  to  be  sung  as  impressively  as 
possible,  then  to  repeat  it  by  parts,  and  let  the  children  sing  the 
stanzas  as  they  occurred.  Such  songs  were  selected  as  could  be 
easily  understood,  and  were  addressed  to  the  feelings  rather  than 
to  the  reason.  They  were  sung  over  twice  by  the  minister,  and 
by  a  due  regard  to  expression,  and  careful  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  children,  they  soon  became  familiar.  Frequent  repetition 
made  them  more  highly  valued.  After  this  time  the  school  was 
regularly  opened  and  closed  with  prayer  and  singing ;  for  the 
school  room  should  be  the  temple  for  the  little  world  of  children. 
Instruction  was  occasionally  given  in  Biblical  History,  (which  is 
a  regular  study  in  school)  and  was  united  with  devotional  exercises. 

The  teacher  having  acquainted  me  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
make  an  extemporaneous  prayer,  I  stated  my  objections  to  such 
a  method,  and  selected  for  him  a  child's  prayer  out  of  a  catechism 
which  was  used  in  the  school.  I  gave  him  copies  of  all  the 
books  used  in  devotion,  in  which  the  important  words  were  un- 
derscored.    The  prayer  was  read  over  to  the  children,  until  they 

*  It  was  once  the  Editor's  lot  to  take  charge  of  a  school  which  had  been 

governed  only  by  the  constant  application  of  the  rod.  On  entering*  iU 
e  announced  to  the  pupils  his  determination  to  leave  it,  onless  he  eoold 
govern  it  by  some  other  means ;  and  immediately  established  a  system  re- 
sembling that  here  described,  but  more  minute.  A  register  was  made,  with 
the  name  of  each  boy,  and  columns  headed,  Diligent ,  .Attentive,  InatteiUite. 
Idle,  Obedient,  Diaobtdient.  In  order  to  lead  the  children  to  reflection  ana 
self  examination,  every  boy  was  required,  at  the  close  of  each  half  day,  to 
declare  for  himself  what  had  been  his  conduct;  and  a  record  was  made  of  it 
by  a  mark  opposite  his  name  on  the  basis  of  this  confession,  corrected,  if  ne- 
cessary, by  tne  observation  of  the  master  and  those  around  him.  After  a 
fhoft  period,  both  the  habit  of  observation,  and  the  frankness  of  the  pupils, 
so  far  increased,  that  correction  was  seldom  necessary,  and  the  mere  expee* 
tation  of  being  called  upon  to  render  this  account,  evidently  operated  more 
powerfully  on  most  minds,  than  the  fear  of  reproof,  or  even  punishment 
The  register  w^  posted  weekly >  and  presented  every  month  to  the  Visitors 
of  the  school ;  and  at  long  intervals,  premiums  were  given  to  aU  who  had 
deserved  approbation,  according  to  their  improvement  and  conduct  The 
results  were  as  happy  as  in  the  school  of  Sassendorf ;  and  the  rod  was  nev- 
er used  except  in  a  few  cases  of  violent  passion. 
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were  made  entirely  familiar  with  it ;  and  they  repeated  it  stand- 
ing up,  with  their  hands  folded.  They  were  at  last  provided  with 
liule  books,  containing  a  number  of  prayers  which  were  used  at 
different  times  in  the  day.  These  were  soon  made  familiar,  both 
to  the  teacher  and  scholars,  who  were  taught  to  pronounce  them 
correctly  ;  and  in  a  very  short  time,  the  teacher  was  able  to  con- 
duct the  devotional  exercises  himself  One  good  effect  resulted 
from  the  little  books  containing  prayers,  which  was  not  anticipat- 
ed. By  means  of  the  pupils,  they  were  gradually  introduced 
into  families,  and  supplied  the  place  of  prayers  which  were 
deficient  in  conciseness  and  appropriateness.  But  I  was  par- 
ticularly delighted  on  finding  that  young  men  who  had,  in  their 
earlier  years,  been  members  of  the  school,  still  remembered  the 
prayers,  and  made  use  of  them  in  a  manner  that  spoke  to  the 
understanding  and  to  the  heart. 


Art.  rV. — Principles   of  Government  in  Institutions 

FOR  Education. 

Jimmal  of  the  lAierary  Convention  at  JVcii?  York — Remarks  of  W»  C. 

ffoodbrtdge,  in  the  Debate  on  Discipline, 

[It  was  our  intention  Ion?  since  to  present  to  our  readers  the  s^stanee 
of  the  following  remarks,  aadre^ed  by  the  Ekiitor  to  the  Literary  Conven- 
tion assembled  m  New  York,  in  October,  1830.  A  s  some  incorrect  statements 
have  gone  abroad  concerning  the  views  of  the  Editor  then  expressedy  he  has 
deemed  it  best  on  the  whole,  to  copy  the  remarks  from  the  Journal  of  the 
Convention,  with  only  the  correction  of  typo^^raphical  errors. 

As  all  our  readers  may  not  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  American 
Quarterly  Review,  it  may  aid  them  in  forming  their  opinion,  to  quote  the 
following  paragraph  from  the  number  for  June,  1831. 

'  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  involved  and  almost  unintelligible 
twaddle  contained  in  tne  address  of  Mr.  Woodbridge  on  the  subject  of  dis- 
eipline,  we  should  conceive  him  opposed  to  these  as  well  as  all  other  means 
which  would  excite  the  emulation  of  the  student,  thus  discarding,  on  faulty 
metaphysical  speculation,  one  of  the  most  powerful  stimuli  to  all  literary 
and  moral  distinctions ;  and  which  if  rigrhtly  directed,  can  never,  in  collegi- 
ate life,  act  otherwise  than  beneficiallv. 

In  regard  to  the  principle  here  attacked,  oar  readers  are  well  aware  that  we 
are  sustained  in  it  by  an  increasing  number  of  able  and  experienced  teachers. 
In  regard  to  the  effects  of  emu!ation^to«  knowj  and  nuiny  of  our  readers 
knoWy  that  it '  can,  and  does  often,  act  in  the  most  pernicious  manner.  In  re- 
gard to  the  langwage  of  this  criticism,  we  cheerfully  leave  others  to  judge.] 

'  I  was  struck  with  the  remark  of  an  eminent  professor  of  law 
in  the  University  of  Pisa,  who  was  deeply  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject  of  education  —  That  it  was  the  business  of  the  legislator  to 

third   series. ^VOL.  I.  NO.   IX.  53 
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continue  and  complete  the  education,  whieh  thsfivMl  tmitmA- 
tr  bad  begun,  and  to  sapp\j  what  the;  bad  aagbeMd.-  ;BMry 
auaiu  bg  wkieh  tht  eharaeter  h  foimeu  or  ii^mmud,  ftoMi  tin 
cradle  to  the  grave,  makes  a  part  of  eJaatiam.  The  HHi 
nature  is  to  be  operated  upon,  the  same  rwnla  n»  wammi  ^ 
and  therefore  the  same  principles  rbnst  be  adDptett  si  tta»  dJM*^ 
pline  and  education  of  the  tnaD,  whether  kfea  fai.thi  Mifeootw 
the  state ;  with  only  such  variation  in  their  MpgEa^ak,  ■>  tka  ana 
and  circumstances  of  the  indiridutl  requK.  It'ii  aot  bj  fa^ 
tention  to  refer  to  existfjig  imtittUioiu  in  1117  ttaiAa.  I  »«tU 
merely  attempt  to  state  XiuMo  generai prinei^a,  m^mjhk  waeam  to 
me  are  too  much  kept  out  of  view  in  attending  to  pstfanlir  eyw, 
and  J  would  leave  their  practical  apfJicatnm,  to'lfaon  wbon'oi^ 
perience  qualifiea  them  for  the  task.' 

'  lu  the  earlier  perioda  of  society,  th«  onlj  okjwt  III  diwipliiw 
was  to  avenge  the  offence,  or  to  supprem  or  prevent  tbe  wioiiat 
act  of  evil.  The  idea  of  vindictive  punishiMnt  ia  now  tbandafr 
ed,  in  every  enlightened  and  Christian  countn.  It  ia  not  dMm^ 
ed  sufficient  merely  to  prevent  the  repetition  oftfaeerime ;  bat  itn 
universally  admitted,  that  the  great  object  tf  Jue^kme,  lAMilf 
be  to  promote  (Ac  rrformation  of  the  offfttdir  attd  to  etoit  •  6ih- 
respondiiig  influence  on  those  who  may  be'ineliited  to  ii  '  *  * 
example ;  and  that  this  is  the  most  efiectotl  Diode  of  m 

To  attain  this  end,  I  know  of  only  fun  mriann    Jarrr  and  i 
tnce.     Both  are  necessary  in  their  respeotive  p' 
to  the  age  and  character  of  those  who  are  tba  Bubjeela  of  d 
pline  ;  and  hence  arises  the  importance  of  that  npuratua  b 
alluded  to  in  our  instttutious,  between  thoM  wboae  age  andehu^ 
acter  require  different  methods  of  treatment. 

'By  forre,  I  mean  the  whole  apparatus  of  bolts,'  and  fctMn,' 
and  sentinels,  and  of  laws  enforced  by  the  exertion  of  yhjmtA 
power,  and  administered  by  absolute  authority,  which  diitingtuilH 
es  the  military  and  naval  syslema  of  government  Tham  Hmum 
must  be  applied  tnhcre  reason  is  immature  or  atftMtdt  wka*  «»■ 
perienre  cannot  guide  ;  where  the  feelings  tod  haUti  of  the  ln> 
dividual  are  so  iJeeply  corrupted  that  reason  ud  ooiwaenpe  hvn 
ceased  to  operate ;  or  where  the  exigency  of.tbe  owe  deawtdi 
a  Budden  and  violent  remedy.  They  are  nndonbtedlj  die  moM 
summary  and  convenient,  for  suppreasiog  immediate  WitI  of  Ml 
in  a  family  or  a  school,  so  long  as  the  power  and  akillof  thsieuh> 
er  can  overcome  that  of  the  pupil ;  and  on  tfaese  aQOotinto,  thaj 
are  often  extended  beyond  the  period,  and  the  c' 
which  demand  them.  But  it  is  of  great  inqnTtUOe  to 
them  as  seldom  as  possible,  and  to  relax  ta  aoon  w  n 
conscience    assume   their    power.      TIW7  are   bnt  JM 
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tMDporary  in  their  effects.  They  extend  no  fiurther  than  the 
hand  and  eye  of  the  teacher,  and  their  influence  'ceases  when  his 
power  is  destroyed.  They  give  rise  to  a  perpetual  contest  of 
skill  and  power,  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupil,  which  places 
the  teacher  in  the  light  of  an  enemy  to  be  overcome,  rather  than 
a  parental  friend  to  be  obeyed.  They  tend  to  debase  the  char- 
acter of  the  pupil,  by  showing  him  that  he  is  deemed  unworthy  of 
confidence,  and  lead  him  to  regulate  his  conduct,  rather  by  a  cal- 
culation of  the  immediate  danger  of  detection,  and  the  certainty 
and  amount  of  punishment,  compared  with  the  gratification  he 
seeks,  than  by  a  regard  to  his  teacher  or  his  duty.  The  only  mode 
in  which  they  can  subserve  the  great  end  of  discipline  which  we 
have  stated,  is  by  interrupting  the  exercise  of  evil  dispositions  and 
passions,  by  thus  breaking  the  chain  of  habit,  and  allowing  reason 
and  conscience  time  to  exert  their  power.  If  they  are  not  accom- 
panied by  means  adapted  to  improve  the  character,  they  ofien 
produce  an  accumulation  of  passion  and  appetite,  which  will  be 
finllowed  by  a  reaction,  like  the  explosion  of  an  overloaded  steam 
engine.  The  voyage  may  have  been  rendered  more  rapid  and 
agreeable,  but  it  will  terminate  in  ruin. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  decide  on  the  soundness  of  the  argument, 
that  this  course  must  be  adopted  in  miUtary  schools,  in  order  to 
prepare  the  pupils  for  the  ^here  in  which  they  are  to  act.  But 
tf  it  he  sound,  it  proves  as  decisively  that  it  should  not  be  em- 
ployed, as  it  has  been  of  late  years,  in  the  government  of  those 
destined  to  civil  life.  The  habit  of  obeying  blindly,  and  govern- 
ing despotically,  which  is  the  basis  of  this  system,  is  not  the  best 
preparation  for  one  who  is  to  act  as  the  citizen  of  a  republic. 

I  have  seen  one  example  which  satisfied  me  that  it  is  not 
necessary,  even  in  a  military  institution.  The  military  school  of 
the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg  was  formerly  governed  on  this  plan. 
At  the  close  of  the  late  war  in  Europe,  it  was  placed  under  the 
direction  of  a  veteran  general,  who  changed  the  system  entirely. 
The  students  were  required  to  observe  regularity  in  hours,  and 
order  in  every  habit;  and  there  was  firequent  inspection  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  were  observed.  But  I  found  no  gates,  or  sen- 
tinels, or  military  restraints.  The  early  part  of  a  student's  residence 
is  a  period  of  probation,  in  which  he  is  placed  under  the  immediate 
and  constant  inspection  and  authority  of  a  guardian.  When  his 
character  is  proved,  confidence  is  reposed  in  him,  and  he  is  lefi  to 
govern  himself.  He  is  allowed  to  spend  his  leisure  hours  as  he 
pleases,  only  giving  notice  of  his  places  of  resort  These  are 
occasionally  visited  to  ascertain  his  conduct.  The  students  dine 
with  their  officers,  at  a  public  tabte  in  their  neighborhood ;  and 
are  placed,  while  there,  on  the  footing  of  gentlemen,  who  are  ex- 
pected to  govern  themselves.    Should  they  prove  themselves  un- 
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pliiic.  Thej  are  alsoiiiiiispensabli 
God  himself  appeals  to  them,)  ami 
suhstitute  for  force  But  their  efl 
great  extent,  partial  and  lemporar 
tre  liable  to  produce  grtat  and  rai 
pil  In  refer  to  the  ffir  of  miin,  at 
tives  of  action,  in  place  of  ilie  wi 
to  wliich  tlie  former  are  often  in  i 
with  great  caution,  they  will  rendt 
the  indopendeoce  of  a  patriot  and 
to  the  name  reaction  as  force  itseJl 
Appeals  lo  emalalion,  as  a  mear 
dangerous.  They  often  kindle  ih 
never  suppressed.  [Is  ii  not  this 
power,  which  is  threatening  the 
more  tha.n  any  ether  cause  T  Wb 
schools  for  children.  Where  is  > 
In  our  academies  and  high  school 
passion  fanned  to  a  flame  I  By  lb 
should  this  evil  be  done  that  gtxMl 
cherish  rivalry  to  encourage  indu. 
lenberg  proves  that  this  motive  is 
pupils  forward  by  the  love  of  knt 
tion,  the  sense  of  duly,  and  the 
and  never  did  I  see  a  more  arden 
vigorous  and  patient  habits  of  a[ 
tion.  I  found  none  of  that  rivsli 
had  seen  around  me  from  mj  JJ. 
thoma  in  manv  a  heart  -   iinrf  vot 
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timt.  We  are  commanded  '  Be  ye  perfect  even  as  your  .Father 
in  hea?en  is  perfect'  But  if  it  is  employed,  as  it  generally  is, 
to  mean  the  desire  of  svperiority  to  others^  and  of  the  honor  con- 
nected with  it,  I  know  not  how  it  can  be  robbed  of  its  poison. 
What  .more  noble  ambition  than  that  desire  to  be  as  Gods,  which 
dro?e  angels  from  heaven,  and  brought  down  a  curse  upon  earth ! 
If  prizes  and  distinctions  were  given  to  all  who  attain  a  given  point 
of  excellence,  their  effects  would  be  less  unfavorable  ;  but  let 
those  who  distribute  them  on  the  ground  of  personal  superiority, 
beware  lest  they  scatter  seeds  as  dangerous  as  the  fabled  teeth  of 
the  dragon,  and  produce  a  host  of  armed  men,  engrossed  in  con- 
tending with  each  other,  instead  of  striving  to  promote  their 
country's  good. 

The  influence  founded  on  affection  and  reverence,  is  admirable 
in  its  effects,  and  should  be  one  of  the  main  springs  of  discipline 
in  the  family  or  the  small  circle.  But  it  is  difficult  to  act  the  pa- 
rent to  each  of  one  hundred  pupils.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  every  trait  of  character,  and 
spring  of  action ;  to  observe  the  feelings  and  motives,  which  are 
•operating  upon  them,  and  to  employ  that  appropriate  influence 
and  that  familiar  intercourse,  which  gives  to  parental  government 
all  its  charm  and  efficacy. 

It  is  obviously  very  important  to  secure  the  assent  and  co- 
operation of  pupils  in  discipline ;  and  the  question  has  been  pro- 
posed, how  far  their  being  directly  concerned  in  it  would  be  use- 
ful. I  have  seen  this  plan  adopted  in  two  foreign  institutions  of 
great  celebrity.  In  one,  its  effects  appeared  to  me  at  least  doubts 
nil.  In  the  other,  it  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the  consump- 
tion of  time,  the  excitement  of  feeling,  the  unfavorable  results 
arising  from  the  application  of  one  invariable  penalty,  for  the  same 
£iult,  and  the  incapacity  of  youth  to  act  with  reference  to  the 
great  end  of  discipline.  The  parent  must  often  treat  the  same 
offence  very  differently,  according  to  the  age,  the  motives,  and  the 
disposition  or  actual  feeling  of  the  child,  if  he  wishes  to  pro- 
mote his  reformation.  But  in  a  public  trial,  under  an  invariable 
law,  the  benefit  of  private  influence,  and  of  the  experience  and 
tact  of  the  teacher,  is  lost. 

But  all  these  means  of  discipline,  however  important  in  their 
place,  will  be  insufficient,  unless  the  appeal  be  made  to  moral 
sense.  There  is  but  one  Governor  whose  sight  we  cannot  escape, 
whose  power  we  cannot  resist,  A  sense  of  His  presence  and  of  duty 
to  Him,  will  accomplish  more  than  all  the  laws  and  penalties  which 
can  be  devised,  without  this ;  and  this  sliould  form  the  basis  of 
every  plan  of  Government.  An  humble  example  will  shew  its 
efficacy.  A  deaf  and  dumb  boy  was  charged  with  an  injury 
committed  some  time  before  on  an  article  of  fiimitnre.     He  de- 


«n  PfMc^  of  0<ntfmimtM  Pt^ 

Died  it„  in  opposition  to  testimooy.    Ods  of  Ub  M«pMiaii,  »h> 

Mood  hj,  put  his  hand  upcHi  his  shoulder,  and  looUnvtMNifam 
bis  face,  exclaimed  'God  sees  you— Toll  tha  trat£'  Tln>0^' 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  reflected  a  fow  wamutt^-  taA  it 
length  replied  with  solemnity,  '  It  may  b«  thU  h  ilicLit'lMt  if  S 
did,  I  have  forgotten  it,'  and  ofiered  no  fivthat  effumlMm^th^ 
charge,  lest  his  memory  sbouJd  deceive- him.  .'c  i4 

The  only  system  of  diBci[dinB  vhich  can  be  a 
manent,  is  that  which  recogttitei  tit  O^npi 


_.,   .       Htad,vikieXreferiiokini>ordatitiitmtm4tmdmm 

taU*  the  love  of  God  and  man  as  its  motmi  ^mtlfH^:  Jl-mm 

this  system  we  find  the  only  vital  prindpttt  of  mttiui,  ^»  «a^ 

influmce  which  is  all  pervading.     It  imMta'm»  mUt—A  WUtat 

M  dmgtri.     Its  whole  tendency  is  to  eleralB  Oft  lim 

•uppress  erary  uTong  motiTe,  to  strengtheo  amy  gOfld 

and  to  prepare  the 

every  stage  of  his 

tystem  as  its  basis,  will  beat  provide  fiir  ill 

cannot  but  secure  the  blessing  of  hearea.' 

'■'*^" 
Fearing  that  some  of  hia  remarks  bad  faew  '"'■'■*"*''*it 
the  Editor  observed  ui  explanation,  thai  be  *is  k.ftvw  of  dv 
parental  system, — but  believed  that  this,  lod  iD  Olber  neawi 
of  government,  would  be  Inefficient  without  rdi|poiuiiiilhniiW| 
and  added  the  following  observaQons; 

'So  far  was  1  Trom  deairiog  to  abrogate  lawH, or  abolish  diBcipUajd 
thatit  was  my  whole  aim  to  state  those  principles  on  which,  it  seeid 
to  me,  laws  and  discipline  ought  to  be  founded,  and  leave  tiu3 
application  to  those  of  more  experience.  I  main lained,  that  toi3 
sort  to  force,  or  appeal  to  interest  or  emulation,  was  but  an  ifd 
perfect  method,  attended  with  obvious  evils,  and  serious  dange^j 
and  to  be  employed  as  seldom  as  possible.  On  these  groutMS 
then,  I  would  urge  that  the  laws  of  a  seraiiLary  of  learning  should 
be  as  few  and  simple  as  possible ;  that  they  should  be  such  a&  are 
obviously  necessary  for  the  welfare  and  educatiou  of  the  pupil, 
and  not  merely  for  the  interest,  or  dignity,  or  convenience  of  the 
teacher.  Thai  the  penalties  should  not  be  tlic  arbitrary  inflic- 
tion of  pain,  or  tines,  or  disgrace,  but  those  which  are  tiie  natu- 
ral consequence  of  the  fault ;  such  aa  exclusion  from  a  class  in 
which  the  pupil  is  too  idle  to  keep  his  standing — or  from  a  society 
which  is  corrupted  by  his  example,  or  diaturbed  by  bis  disorder — 
or  from  privileges  or  liberties,  if  he  abuse  them.  That  they  should 
be  calculated  to  soflen  and  improve  his  feelings,  and  not  niere)]^ 
to  vindicate  the  honor  of  the  governor,  or  the  claims  of  <  * 
dicttve  justice— to  reform  the  ofiender,  instead  of  fixing  a 
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ble  stain  upon  his  character,  or  making  him  an  oQtlaw  of  the  col* 
legiate  repubhc,  and  thus  leaving  him  no  hope  from  reformation.' 

'  I  venereUe  many  of  our  institutions  ;  but  after  all  is  donie  that 
the  wisdom  of  their  guardians  can  accomplish,  in  these  methods, 
we  are  still  told,  that  our  colleges  are  frequently  scenes  of  rebei« 
lion  —'that  our  literary  institutions  are  infested  with  a  spirit  of  in- 
subordination, which  perplexes  their  governors,  alarms  their 
firiends,  distresses  parents,  and  leads  to  the  destruction  of  many  a 
promising  youth.'* 

'  Something  more  must  be  done,  then.  As  one  important  step, 
provision  must  be  made,  and  inducements  offered,  for  the  octupor- 
Hon  of  every  moment  No  room  must  be  left  for  evil  to  take 
root.  Each  pupil  must  have  such  a  task  assigned  him,  as  shall 
demand  all  his  strength,  but  not  discourage  its  exertion — as  shall 
be  adapted  to  his  capacity  and  age,  and  thus  allure  and  gratify. 

'  But  my  great  object  was  to  maintain  that  some  additionai  mo- 
tives must  be  brought  into  action ;  some  higher,  nobler  principle 
than  the  fear  of  man,  or  the  love  of  distinction ;  and  I  am  per- 
suaded that  no  other  will  be  found  effectual  but  a  sense  of  duty — 
a  conviction  of  the  presence  of  God,  and  of  our  immediate  respon- 
sibiHiy  to  him,  liVithout  these  means  of  influence,  the  use  of 
force,  and  appeals  to  interest  must  be  inefficient.  Allow  me  to 
mention  a  few  examples,  to  show  the  practical  efficacy  of  moral 
influence.' 

'  In  the  celebrated  missionary  seminary  at  Basle,  in  Switzerland, 
the  only  rules  are  a  few  texts  of  Scripture,  copied  and  hung  up 
in  the  study.  The  Principal  and  Professors  are  the  friends  and 
'  Mentors '  of  their  pupils.  They  believe  that  no  young  man 
should  come  to  prepare  for  a  responsible  station  in  life,  who  is  not 
able  to  govern  himself;  and  if  he  is  not  prepared  to  do  this,  he  is 
unfit  for  such  a  course  and  such  a  place ;  he  should  again  be 
committed  to  the  care  of  guardians.  It  may  be  said  that  there 
are  persons  who  have  a  high  and  important  object  before  them, 
and  are  from  their  circumstances  peculiarly  devoted.  Every  man 
who  is  just  preparing  to  enter  life,  should  be  so.  But  let  us  ffo  to 
the  military  school  of  Wurtemberg,  already  mentioned,  aha  we 
find  that  a  mild  government  has  proved  more  efficacious  there  also, 
with  a  class  of  young  men  widely  different  in  their  destination, 
and  often  in  their  spirit.' 

'  Still  it  may  be  re[^ied,  These  also  are  young  men  of  mature 
minds.  Then  let  me  point  you  to  the  school  of  Fellenberg,  com- 
posed of  boys,  where  I  have  seen  the  obstinate  subdued,  the  vicious 
reformed,  and  the  indolent  rendered  diligent,  without  any  appeal 

*  Remarks  to  thii  effect  were  made  by  the  officers  of  some  of  our  best 
institotioiis,  then  present. 
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dieeover  only  by  degrees,  that  order  is  indispensable  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  liberty.  Violence  will  but  augment  the  force,  and  confirm 
the  illusions  of  passion.  They  must  be  corrected  by  the  patient 
lessons  of  wisdom  and  kindness,  and  the  progress  of  reason  and 
experience.  In  the  mean  time,  I  know  of  no  method  which  is  so 
likely  to  be  effectual,  as  to  bring  the  pupil  into  the  presence  of 
that  Governor  before  whom  the  proudest  spirit  hows  tinth  reverence^ 
and  call  on  him  to  obey  that  taw  to  which  the  niters  of  the  earth 
may  submit  without  humiUation* 


Art.  y. — Review  of  the  American  Quarterly  Review 
ON  THE  Literary  Convention  at  New  York. 

Ameriean   Quorfeiiy  Rttiew  fir  JurUj  1831.    Art.  I. — College 

Instruction  and  Discipline. 

An  article  under  this  title  occupies  about  tbirQr  pyges  of  the 
June  number  of  the  American  Quarterly  Review.  As  many 
of  our  readers  may  not  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  this  work| 
we  think  we  shall  gratify  them  by  presenting  some  of  its  inter- 
esting and  important  remarks,  while  we  feel  it  necessary  to  cor- 
rect some  errors,  and  to  oppose  some  principles  of  the  Reviewer. 

He  presents  us  in  the  outset  with  that '  universally  received ' 
but  generally  forgotten  axiom,  which  we  could  wish  to  be  en- 
graved on  the  wa&  of  everv  hall  of  legislation ;  \  The  Founda- 
tion OF  A  Republic  must  he  in  the  Information  of  its  Peot 
PLE.'  *  A  government  like  our  own  cannot  be  carried  on  with' 
out  an  extensive  diffusion  ofknouiedge  among  those  who  have 
to  select  its  machinery.^ 

It  b  next  observed,  that  high  schools,  in  the  German  use 
of  the  term,  are  no  where  more  numerous  dian  in  this  country; 
for  our  universities  and  colleges  amount  to  46,  or  1  for  every 
280,000  inhabitants,  while  Germany  has  22,  or  1  for  1,500,000 
inhabitants.  This,  however,  as  the  Reviewer  observes,  forms 
no  just  ffround  for  estimating  the  state  of  Education.  The  few 
standard  which  our  colleges  are  compelled  to  adopt,  render 
this  comparison  unfair,  and  to  place  them  on  equal  ground, 
the  Gymnasia  of  Germany,  and  the  Lyceums  and  Colleges  of 
France,  must  be  added  to  the  list.  Indeed,  we  do  not  see  with 
what  propriety  the  latter  were  omitted^  and  only  three  institu- 
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But  anoilier  view  of  iliu  subject 
it  IjuHcr.  From  a  careful  e\  iiiii  n 
we  find  that  the  proportional  iiuinbt 
sities  of  the  respective  countries  is 
United  States  have  not  more  than  c 
2,000  inhabitants,  Germauy  has  one 
We  hope  b  a  future  article  to  preset 

After  Dotidng  the  occasion  and  c 
Convention  in  New  York,  the  Rev. 
assembly  thus  collected.  Utile  wat 
expresses  his  disappointment  at  tl 
the  Reviewer,  ihe  apparent  want 
of  tlie  Conimitiee ;  but  it  seems  to  i 
a  body  of  men  thus  collected  for  ( 
purpose,  QDuld  do  hide  more  in  the 
than  commence  their  examination  - 
them.  The  subjects  of  discnssioi 
opening  of  the  meeting  —  tliere  wa: 
preparation  —  and  we  confess,  that 
that  to  mvck  was  done  and  said  to 
cumstances.  We  regard  it  as  no  s 
were  led  to  feel  the  importance  of  f 
lileratufe  and  education;  and  we  I 
ently  universal,  of  meeting  again,  w 
in  view,  has  not  been  diminished  b' 
believe  it  would  have  called  forth' 
vere  censure,  if  a  meeting  "I"""  '"■ 
make  those  decisions  whicJ 
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In  reference  to  the  first  topic  presented — ^the  system  of  foreign 
universities,  and  its  application  to  our  own  country — ^ihe  Review- 
er believes  with  the  convention,  tliat  the  choice  of  professors  in 
our  country,  which  is  not  like  that  of  Europe,  made  by  the 
government,  but  by  the  trustees  to  whom  the  government  of  the 
institution  is  committed,  should  always  be  made  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  existing  professors,  and  better  still,  on  their 
nomination.  The  subject  ol  the  proper  mode  of  remunerating 
professors  next  occurs ;  and  we  fully  accord  with  the  Reviewer 
m  the  belief,  that  the  combmation  of  a  fixed  salary,  with  fees 
from  the  students,  may  be  considered  the  best  system  for  those 
institutions  which  are  designed  to  furnish  a  complete  and  pro- 
fessional education.  This  plan  gives  a  degree  of  mdependence 
on  the  one  hand,  and  an  inducement  to  continual  efibrt  on  the 
other.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  this  principle  is  generally 
Upplicable  to  our  colleges.  The  Reviewer  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  to  what  an  extent  the  Colleges  of  the  North  are  in  effect 
charitable  institutions^  supplying  a  liberal  education  on  terms 
which  place  it  within  the  reach  of  almost  every  deserving  young 
man,  and  thus  forming  a  class  of  the  most  industrious  and  valu- 
able students  in  our  institutions,  and  preparing  the  most  vigor- 
ous and  useful  members  of  society,  who  have  been  disciplined 
in  the  school  of  necessity .  We  think,  however,  that  the  provision 
to  be  made  in  such  a  case,  should  always  be  in  proportion  to 
the  importance  rather  than  the  popularity  of  the  subject,  as  is 
very  justly  suggested  by  Dr  Lieber  and  the  Reviewer ;  in  order 
that  no  ffaluable  branch  of  knowledge  may  be  exdvdeij  by  the 
want  of  taste  for  it  in  the  community. 

On  one  point  of  great  importance,  we  have  been  rejoiced  to 
find  but  one  opinion  among  the  members  of  the  convention — an 
opinion  in  which  the  Reviewer  himself  fully  concurs,  in  observ- 
ing that  as  to  the  mode  df  instrucdon,  *  no  control  (mterference  ?) 
whatever  ought  to  be  exerted  over  the  teacher  if  qualified; 
and  (f  not^  he  is  not  fitted  for  his  station  J  We  believe  it  should 
be  a  fundamental  principle^  that  a  single  department  ought  to 
be  confided  to  the  care  of  one  individual,  who  shall  be  respon- 

great  qoeitioii  of  a  Jfatianal  LUerary  Society — The  names  of  Gallatin,  8il- 
fiman,  Wainwrifrht,  Mathews,  Sparks,  Robinson,  Lieber,  and  others,  on 
the  various  Committees,  we  think  furnish  a  pledge,  that  public  expecta- 
tion will  not  be  disappointed.  They  are  the  names  of  working  men,  and 
not  of  those  who  merely  figure  at  a  review. 


govLTiiinem  are  very  judicious, 
iiitroduciiig  repubiican  forms,  inio  1 
liiat  soinoiiiing  of  iliis  j^iud  was  a 
sily  of  Virginia ;  bul  we  are  lold  it  i 
we  believe  it  will  be  in  every  ca 
occasjonal  es|iediBut.  For  such 
very  useful. 

We  rejoice  to  find  the  Review, 
pie  oi  honor  wbich  leads  students  i 
they  are  witnesses  — 'Honor'  (as 
justly  but  severely  expressed  it)  '  i 
tan  Men;— honor  which  mnoMs™ 
by  violence,  or  like  an  aaaim,  b 
fernal  machine,'  but  which  cannot' 
these  base  and  nefarious  transactit 
viewer  remarks ;  — 
'  No  ynuth  he,iu,„  ,„  j^         in  .  coi,. 

■  llentloo  to  the  calls  of  ju.<lice      Yet  it  i» 

onbi'.  1^  r, ',;  ""v";  '"1  «o.Sap. 

™..ii,y.';,h..:,S5"i:z.'*^' 

We  do  indeed  fully  agree  with 
the  evil  oj  IhraUnng  ih,  veryfm 
Mom;  and  we  would  earnestly  i 
to  Ibis  subject,  as  one  of  primary  in: 
immediate  unprovement  and  fntuto 
how  tliose  corrupt  and  debased  met 
whose  chief  occupation  and  p 
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parent  therefore,  who  encourages  his  child  to  practice  this  con* 
cealment,  remember  that  he  exposes  him  to  all  the  temptations 
of  corrupt  principle,  and  all  the  arts  of  corrupt  persuasion,  while 
he  deprives  him  of  the  only  srfeguardj  the  habit  of  resorting 
with  firankness  and  confidence  to  the  counsels  and  aid  of  those 
who  are  constituted  his  guardians. 

We  hear  sometimes  of  the  contempt  and  the  danger  which 
result  from  this.  We  believe  both  are  greatly  exaggerated ;  and 
we  are  persuaded,  are  often  increased  by  the  precautions  which 
fear  suggests.  We  have  seen  some  evidence  of  this,  even  in 
the  case  of  one  of  those  older  children  sometimes  sent  to  our 
coUeges,  who  was  fortified, in  his  views  of  duty  on  this  subject 
by  parental  admonition.  He  came  forward,  when  asked  what 
his  intentions  were,  and  told  those  v/ho  feared  the  exhibition  of 
truth,  ^that  he  believed  it  his  duty,  and  should  always  give  evi- 
dence of  what  he  considered  wrong.'  This  bold  and  open 
course  of  conduct  secured  him  respect,  and  exemption  fit>m  all 
that  persecution  to  which  others  who  adopted  the  same  plan, 
without  avowing  it,  were  continually  subjected.  Let  the  friends 
of  order  among  the  students  of  our  colleges  array  themselves. 
Let  them  form  *A  eocietu  for  the  suppression  of  disorder ^^  if 
that  be  necessary,  to  which  all  shall  be  invited  to  belong.  Let 
them  meet,  and  avow  ^pd  defend  their  views  publicly ;  and  this 
spirit  would  soon  be  put  out  of  countenance.  One  bold  and 
consistent  advocate  of  rights  will  put  to  flight  many  of  those, 
whose  conscience  and  sense  of  shame  ^  make  cowards  of  them 
all.'  We  have  only  to  appeal  to  results  passing  every  day  be- 
fore our  eyes,  to  show  how  much  may  thus  be  dcme  to  influ- 
ence public  opinion. 

The  Reviewer  next  proceeds  to  the  subject  of  government, 
and  while  he  seems  favorable  to  a  mild  system,  he  still  main- 
tains, as  we  hope  every  friend  of  order  will  do,  that  ^  the 
laws,  where  needed,  3houldbe  executed  temperately ^  unhesita^ 
tinglv  andfimUv.^  We  regret  that  the  Reviewer  should  suf- 
fer hunself  to  'judge,'  as  we  think  without  ground,  but  at 
least  incorrectly,  that  the  Editor  of  this  work  believed  that 
little  or  no  contixJ  should  be  exercised  over  the  students  ot 
Universities.  .  On  the  contrary  we  cordially  agree  with  him 
and  would  maintain  the  principle  he  has  stated.  We  believe, 
mdeed,  that  mild  measures  would  generally  prevent  the  necessi- 
ty  of  resorting  to  severity y  except  in  rare  cases ;  for  we  have 
seen  this  resuSj  in  this  country ^  and  in  other  cowUrieSj  among 


{ 


inaiiiie  man,  and  of  every  dc[;ri 
iiii;s  about  'new  theories,'  no  1; 
discipline,  will  induce  us  to  belie 
facts,  that  moral  suation  is  not 
education  and  reformation,  than  i 
address  themselves  lo  fear  or  sliai 

The  plan  of  leaching  hy  lectut 
bined,  is  that  which  we  fully  umti 
provlne.  We  see  not  how  ii  is  p 
n  tingle  dajiic,  in  the  proper  mi 
which  will  amount  to  a  course  of  Ic 

In  regard  to  public  examinations, 
they  are  univereal,  and  seems  to  i 
given  in  their  favor  as  decisive.  A 
dy  to  bend  to  authority  on  a  siibjeci 
it  important  that  such  examinalions 
believe  that  the  plan  of  the  English 
recommended  (recently  adopted  as 
school  at  West  Point),  of  tUmanding 
the  only  mode  of  atlainmg  the  objec 
signed.  The  Reviewer  will  see,  Iher 
he  has  'judged '  a  second  time  of  tl 
cdving  him  opposed  to  these  as  well 
would  excite  emulation.'  He  protel 
deduction  of  an  opinion  on  one  suV 
expressed  on  another.  Bythisconrse, 
lie  at  an  oppoteroflaws,  because  he 
and  simple;  when  in  the  printed  ^ 
marks  are  a  part,  he  directly  d 
to  him  by  the  Rpvl- — 
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prove.    Will  it  therefore  be  inferred,  that  he  would  establish 
an  agrarian  law  ? 

If  we  understand  the  natural^  Ultimate  object  of  an  exami* 
nation,  it  is  to  examine  not  to  egcctte ;  to  ascertain  the  acqui- 
sitions and  improvements  of  a  pupil — in  order  to  know  wheth* 
er  he  has  completed  the  task  assigned  him,  and  may  proceed 
to  more  advanced  studies,  or  a  higher  institution,  whether  he 
has  done  his  duty,  and  whether  the  course  he  has  pursued  is 
adapted  to  hb  capacity  of  mind,  and  vigor  of  body.  These, 
we  say,  are  the  appropriate  objects  of  examination ;  and  its 
results  are  important,  as  indicating  the  measures  which  should  be 
adopted  to  complete  the  education  of  the  student  in  the  best 
manner,  or  as  determining  his  qualifications  for  some  station  or 
duty  in  life.  Conducted  with  this  view,  we  regard  examina" 
tianSf  as  indispensable^  and  we  think  they  should  be  as  public 
as  may  be  necessary,  to  satisfy  the  fi*iends  of  the  pupils,  and  of 
the  msUructer,  that  all  is  going  on  right  We  beg  leave  to  ask 
how  the  objects  we  have  named  are  attained,^or  even  promoted, 
by  ascertaining  the  relative  ranks  of  the  pupils.  Suppose  an 
individual  were  superior  to  all  his  class ;  will  that  prove  that  he 
is  qualified  to  enter  on  a  new  course  of  study,  or  worthy  to  re* 
ceive  a  degree,  or  capable  of  entering  a  profession  ?  To  assume 
this,  will  be  to  establish  a  varying  standard — a  false  rule  of 
judgment.  For  who  does  not  know,  that  he  who  is  styled 
frst  in  his  class,  is  often  only  one  of  several,  equally  able ;  and 
that  the  individual  who  b  the  frst  among  one  class  of  young 
men,  b  often  inferior  to  another,  who  b  second,  or  even  lower  in 
another  class  composed  of  different  materials.  In  thb  man- 
ner, injustice  b  often  done  to  individuals,  in  the  opinion  of  that 
portion  of  the  world,  who  look  to  public  honors  as  their  standard. 
We  shall  never  object  to  examinations,  more  than  to  any.  other 
important  measure,  or  course  of  duty,  merely  because  emulation 
and  its  evils  will  be  an  accidental  result,  in  many  mmds.  But 
believing,  as  we  have  expressed  ourselves  elsewhere,  that  em- 
ulation, when  presented  as  a  motive  to  action,*  b  a  *  ques- 

*  We  are  aware  that,  while  we  are  aiistaiiied  by  some  amonff  the  wiee 
and  the  good  in  thb  sentiment,  we  shall  be  opposed  bj  many  oUiers ;  bat 
while  we  revere  their  opinion  on  all  points  which  are  merely  prudential,  we 
cannot  yield  to  it  where  Christian  morality  and  duty  are  concerned.  We 
have  not  attempted  a  course  of  argument,  but  hope  to  return  to  this  subject. 
We  shall  be  happy  to  insert  any  arguments  which  our  correspondents 
will  furnish  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  and  invite  their  com- 
munications. 


■^^ 


-■■".  ....^..  r^j-fici  tKni:e  nas  provcc 

lliese  reasons  be  abRndoned \ 

or  artificial  excilfiineuis  slioiild  in 
examinations,  to  stimulate  thai  lo 
that  pride  and  vanity,  which  are 
of  youth. 

Lei  a  fixed  standard  he  assuiii 

pared  with  this,  and  especially  » 

instead  of  his  companions ;  and 

equitable  rule;  we  shall  encoura 

are  surptunng   rhemsehei,   even 

Ihem ;   and  we  shall  avoid  all  tha 

from  deciding,  that  (here  can  be 

rank,  and  all  those  evil  passions, 

gratified  and  disappointed  ainbitio 

"^w  ^'^  attain  more  thoroughly  ll 

We  have  already  presented  on 

remarks  we  have  referred  to,  am 

they  allude.     As  we   have  foun. 

anmienigible'  to  others,  we  h 

witlioui  any  explanation  ;  and  as  , 

tarns  no  epithets  corresponding   ic 

condescends  to  apply  lo  it,  we  le 

comment. 


Art.   VI.— Pkactic 
1.  Intuitive  Intlrurliim 
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> .  We  ahngrs  take  a  glance  at  the  Mdiole,  at  first ;  and  then 
the  principal  parts  are  taken  in  their  order.  These  we  afterwards 
examine  in  their  respective  subdivisions — ^head,  arms,  legs,  and 
trunk.  The  trunk  is  considered  last.  The  teacher  shows  the 
connections  qf  the  principal  parts  on  his  own  body,  or  on  one  ol 
the  children.     He  recites,  and  the  children  repeat  after  him : 

*  The  head  is  a  part  of  the  body. 
^  The  arms  are  parts  of  the  body. 

*  The  legs  are  parts  of  the  body. 

^  The  trunk  is  a  part  of  the  body.' 

The  head  is  the  upper  part  of  the  body ;  and  it  is  connected 
by  the  neck,  to  the  trunks  or  rather  to  the  chest,  which  is  the 
upper  part  of  the  trunk.  The  arms  hang  from  the  shoulders, 
down  the  sides  of  the  body.  The  right  arm ;  the  right  leg. 
The  trunk  is  supported  by  the  legs. 

Use.  We  can  nod  the  head ;  we  can  shake  the  head ;  bur- 
dens may  be  carried  on  the  head. 

The  arms  may  be  moved  upwards,  forwards,  backwards,  and 
in  a  circle.  These  movements  can  be  made  as  g}nimastic 
exercises,  and  for  demonstrating  the  uses  of  the  limbs  before 
the  children.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  various  exercises  which  can 
be  performed,  after,  training  them  for  the  purpose.  With  tljp 
arms  we  can  lift,  carry,  push,  embrace,  itjc. 

We  can  lay  the  head  upon  the  arm,  or  rather  support  the 
head  by  the  arm.  With  the  legs,  mcluding  the  feet,  we  walk, 
run,  leap,  hop,  he.  We  can  bend  the  trunk  forwards,  back- 
wards, and  side  ways.  The  child  may  be  taught  the  principal 
occasion  of  all  these  various  movements. 

(b)  Parts  of  the  members. 

The  head — The  face;  the  forehead;  the  crown:  the  back 
of  the  head;  the  temples;  the  eyes;  the  nose;  tne  cheeks; 
the  ears;  the  mouth;  the  chin;  the  jaw;  the  hair.  Theur 
position. 

The  trunk — Connection  of  the  trunk  with  the  head ;  the 
chest  or  breast;  the  neck;  the  abdomen;  the  back;  the 
hips ;  the  shoulders,  and  theur  use,  as  respects  motion. 

TThe  arms — ^The  upper  arm ;  the  fore  arm  ;  the  wjist ;  the 
hands ;  the  fingers ;  the  joints ;  the  nails.  Their'  connec- 
tion and  use. 

The  leg? — ^The  thigh ;  the  leg ;  the  instep ;  the  foot ;  the 
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toes;  the  knee;  the  skin;  ilie  calf;  the  ancles;  the 
the  sole  ;  ihe  joints,  and  ihe  nails.     Connection  and  usi 

(c)  Nourishment,  suppon,  and  strengthetiiii^  of  the    body. 

Food ;  clothing ;  exercise. 
Tlie  teaching  of  the  principal  pans,  and  their  uses,  catuiot 
be  difficult,  after  tliese  examples.     They  are  all  easily  under- 
3[ood  by  the  eye  and  enr, 

f(/_J  Duty  of  the  children   to  be  careful  of  the  health    and 
strength  of  the  body,  so  far  as  to  prepare  it  to  perform 
properly,  all  the  duties  for  which  it  Is  designed. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  us,  to  make  any  partictilar  ct 
upon  tliese  parts  of  the   subject.     The    experienced 
will  give  Ihe  necessary  precepts  concerning  temperance,  dcsdr-' 
liness,  early  rising,  and  tlie  exercises  suimble  lo  develop  the 
powers  of  the  body.     Stories  adapted  to  the  capacities  of^  chil- 
dren, upon    the    consequences    of  irregularity,  inlemperaoce, 
and  want  of  cleanliness,  may  be  employed  to  advantage. 

Domestic  Relations,  and  Consatiguinily. 

(a)  Families.  Father ;  moilier ;  brother ;  sister  ;  grand- 
parents ;  grandchildren  ;  domestics. 

•  The   explanations   of  these   relations    is  attended  with  no 
difficulty. 

(b)  Exertiom  and  duties  of  parents,  Love  and  care  fiar 
children.  The  difficulties  and  pains  of  their  duties ; 
support  of  their  children ;  grief  for  disobedience  and 
improper  conduct  of  their  children.  Encouragements  for 
fulfilling  their  duties;  love  ;  joy  in  the  corporeal  and  roea- 
tal  improvement  of  children.  Fmth  ;  reward  of  a  good 
conscience  ;  use  of  the  word  of  God ;  prayer, 

The  most  important  duties  of  our  life  belong  lo  lUia  sub- 
ject. Here  llie  teacher  must  draw  the  portrait  of  good 
[larents,  in  the  clearest  and  brightest  colors.  He  moat  cany 
limself,  and  the  children,  into  the  life  and  feelings  of  a  wdl 
regulated  family,  go  tliroiigh  all  the  relations  of  their  daily 
economy,  and  exhibit  iliem  all  to  his  scholars.  Such  a  rep- 
resentation cannot,  and  will  not,  fail  of  having  an  effect  upon 
the  minds  of  tlie  children.  But  however  easy  the  task  may- 
appear  at  first  view,  it  is  very  difficult  in  tlie  execution ;  be- 
cause an  exhibition  of  this  kind  can  be  well  made,  only  by  an 
able  teacher — one  who  is  skilled  in  the  natural  represents- 
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tion  of  the  human  character.  Life  in  general  appears  very  dif- 
ferent to  the  youth  and  to  the  man ;  and  this  is  more  especially 
the  case  with  domestic  concerns.  How  many  things  belong 
to  them,  which  children  cannot  comprehend.  On  this  account, 
the  teacher  must  keep  at  a  distance  from  all  low  conduct, 
which  cannot  be  exhibited  as  an  example.  This  would  be 
an  error,  which  might  have  a  dangerous  effect  on  the  minds  of 
children.  Some  go  into  personalities,  or  what  are  regarded  as 
such ;  and  pass  injurious  decisions  upon  the  management  of  pa- 
rents before  tne  children,  and  thus  mortify  their  feelings ;  whereas 
they  i^ould  only  touch  in  general  terms,  those  errors  which  they 
cannot  entirely  pass  over,  while  drawing  a  picture  of  domes^ 
tic  economy.  We  will  here  remark,  that  this  topic  leads  be- 
jrond  the  Umits  -of  visible  instruction,  and  carries  us  into  the 
regions  of  imagination. 

(e)  Brothers  and  sisters ;  older,  younger ;  wants  of  the 
older ;  of  the  younger. 

It  is  very  important  that  children  learn  to  feel,  in  the  most 
sensible  manner,  how  very  dependent  they  are,  not  only  upon 
their  parents  but  upon  their  brothers  and  sisters,  for  mamten- 
ance,  protection,  and  the  common  enjo}nfnents  of  life ;  for  with 
feelings  of  want,  will  naturally  be  associated  feelings  of  grati- 
tude, love  and  dependence.  Their  mutual  duties  will  then 
be  understood  and  realized 

(d)  Domestics.  Their  employment  and  relation  to  the 
other  members  of  the  family.  'Their  fidelity, ;  unfaithful- 
ness. 

This  topic  is  easy,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  neglected. 

(e)  Duties  of  children  to  parents ;  to  brothers  and  sisters ; 
to  domestics. 

Duties  towards  parents — obedience,  love,  gratitude,  confi- 
dence ;  to  brothers  and  sisters — ^love,  harmony,  concord ;  to  do* 
mestics — afiabiliQr,  be.  AD  these  must  be  enforced  by  exam- 
ines and  stories  drawn  fi*om  mfantile  life,  that  they  may  make  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  heart. 

2.  Practical  Lesson  for  Teachers,  from  Salzmak. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  in  a  former  extract  from  Salzman, 
he  presents  educators  with  a  creed.  It  is  the  following :  *  The 
educator  must  seek  in  himsetf  the  foundation  or  source  of  all 
the  faults  or  defects  of  his  pupils.^  In  the  following  extract, 
be  notices  supposed  objections  against  it. 
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'  Hj  pupil,  it  i>  miil,  hvl  nil  the  fiulls  about  which  1  compkic,  bvlbre  be 
came  under  my  chug?,  and  am  I  to  W  blimvd  r ' 

'  Giuilcd  UiBt  joiic  jiiipil  liad  llie*e  fuiiltH  bFfcire,  But  nhy  bu  h>  then 
■till?     Is  not  theerndicntioDcif  fsutU  oni^  gTMtubjeclof  ediiGntioD.'      11  Uub 

'You  received  jour  jiiipil  u  a  lender,  feeble  child— why  hu  ho  not 
bBen  Diode  stronger  f  Have  you  not  lieird  of  lender  children  who  hive 
become  tlrong  by  judicious  minagement  ?  Do  joD  know  how  to  vflcd 
thia?  liiTe  you  tried  ilF  Your  pupil  has  previously  been  led  utraj — be 
a  wilful,  olMlinBle,  I'nlve  ;  but  why  it  he  bo.  Uler  hg  hu  been  k>  Inng  oiideT 
pour  direction  ^  Have  tou  made  bim  ferl  llie  tontequencea  oThia  wiltiilnea*. 
nod  thereby  brought  him  (o  reflection  ?  Have  yoa  made  him  fe«l  that  jou 
are  a  man,  that  lie  is  n  child,  that  you  are  superior  to  him  in  power,  in  ua- 
derslairding  and  in  judgmi^nl,  and  in  this  way  aought  lo  convinne  him  thai 
he  ia  dependent  upon  yon,  and  muM  follow  ynur  direction*  ?  Havejou  ever 
had  aufiicienl  Hpiiit  lo  eiamiue  whether  bin  awerlioni  are  true,  and  to  ahame 
him  out  of  hi«  habit  of  falsehood?  You  speak  of  yonr  maiuigenient  of  po- 
pile,  of  your  admonitions,  of  the  motives  by  whleh  you  Ftriie  lo  influence 
them,  andatill  complain  of  tbe  total  ioellicBcT  of  your  eflorta. 

'  tt  may  be  so  i  il  may  be  aleo  tlial  I  can  hnd  oolhiDg  exceptionable  in  the 
repreaentalion  which  you  give  ;  but  let  me  ttt  yo-a  uianaee,  and  perhapa  I 
might  ihma  that  the  caust  n/  yvur  bad  mctaa  lies  in  yenrtdf.  It  is  not  suf- 
ficient lo  say  gomrtking,  and  to  manae'  icmAuuE  eUlahng  propriUif,  but  it  ia 
im&urlant  hoie  a  teacher  speaks,  and  Mou:  be  manages-' 

Tbe  tone  with  which  one  speaks  lo  young  children  ia  of  great  importance. 
Children  aie  more  prone  lo  act  from  imrulee  than  from  rcuon.  Ila  who 
■peaka  with  a  proper  tone,  who  adapts  it  to  tbe  natuie  ot  children,  ajid  who 
■nakea  the  greatest  impression,  such  an  one  need  not  use  ao  many  worda  in 
directing  as  another,  who  naea  ui  improper  tone.  If  an  inatraeter  rmplova 
*  tone  either  too  violent  or  too  modeit,  tie  will  loM  all  authority  over  olul- 
dren,  paiticulBily  over  those  from  elevated  families.  Just  as  a  horse  Boon  per- 
ceives the  timidity  of  hia  rider  by  the  shaking  of  hia  lege  and  refuses  to 
obey  him,  eo  children  haow  immedietelv  when  i  teacbi*!  ia  unequal  to  them 
by  the  timid  tone  which  he  adopU,  and  1o>e  all  regard  for  him. 

Some  leachera  adopt  a  tone  loo  lifeless  and  uniform.  They  appear,  aa 
if  they  were  reading  their  instruclionsfVom  some  book.  Jnetruclions  given 
in  Ibis  way  are  rimtless.  It  is  not  lo  be  expected  that  children  can  fully 
comprehend  every  long  proposilinn  and  mnke  it  a  aubjecl  of  reflection.  The 
tone,  the  manner, the  whole  appearance  of  the  speaker,  must  aid  in  making 
It  intelligible,  or  labor  will  be  spent  in  Toin.'  ' 

Lastly,  the  tone  of  n  teacher  may  he  loo  imperious.  He  looks  around  npcm 
hia  charge  with  a  haughty  gaze,  like  that  which  a  proud  corporal  would  as- 
sume when  he  surveyed  his  Bolaiers ;  and  every  ixlmnnition,  every  sugeec- 
Ijon,  baa  the  fuim  of  a  despotic  command.  What  will  be  Iheeflectof  Uie  / 
Aversion  and  refraotorineas.     The  human  mind,  formed  to  freedom,  Hwa  up 


IS  by  a  fiolenl  puiji  oi 
■aid  concerning  it,  and  its  impropriely  is  so  universally  recognised,  that  it 
wonld  be  superfluous  to  speak  farther  of  it.  In  the  mean  time,  lei  me  ad- 
vise every  young  man,  who  can  give  instruction  in  no  other  than  on  arbi- 
trary and  violent  maiiaer,  lo  desiat  tioin  his  employment ;  for  be  will  never 
■uooeed.  Let  him  secure  the  station  ofa  corponl,  or  become  the  keeper 
of  a  Bridewell ;  there  ha  will  be  in  his  place. 
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Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  many  teachers  attribute  the  cause  of 
faults  to  their  pupils,  because  they  have  not  the  requisite  ability  to  remove 
them.    But  they  ofVen  really  teach  them. 

Now  many  a  reader  will  think  '  This  is  not  the  case  with  me.  I  teach  my 
pupils  their  duties,  and  labor  to  form  them  by  my  instructions,  to  become 
ffood  and  active  men.*  1  believe  it  readily.  1  take  it  for  gnnied  that  there 
IS  no  one  among  my  readers,  who  would  openly  recommend  indolence, 
fidsehood,  and  other  vices,  to  his  pupils.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  they  do 
not  teach  these  vices  May  not  vice  be  taught  by  example  f  Does  not  ex- 
ample influence  children  more  powerfidU^  than  precept  ?  You  recommend 
diligence,  for  example ;  and  yet  you  are  mdolent ;  vou  go  to  your  business 
unwillingly,  complain  about  the  severity  of  your  labor,  and  often  express 
the  wish  to  be  liberated  firom  your  employment.  Ton  exhort  your  pupils  to 
a  love  of  truth ;  and  yet  are  yourself  a  deceiver.  Tou  say  that  you  most 
visit  a  friend,  and  perhaps  creep  away  to  some  improper  amusement ;  and 
defer  your  recitations  under  pretence  that  you  are  sick,  when  you  are  not. 
Tou  require  your  pupils  to  live  in  peace,  and  yet  are  constantly  quarreling 
with  those  about  you.  Tou  gave  yourself  out  as  a  Grammarian,  who  can 
explain  perfectly  well  the  theory  of  Grammar ;  and  yet,  you  cannot  speak 
and  write  correctly.  If  a  scholar  is  fiiulty  in  the  same  respect,  can  he  not 
say  of  you,  *  He  taught  me  my  errors  ?* 

May  we  jiot  discover  that  faults  and  vices  are  taught  by  the  method  of 
managing  ?  I  am  confident  we  can.  If,  for  example,  yon  punish  yoor 
pupils  With  severity  for  every  act  of  thoughtlessness,  and  for  every  errar, 
what  do  you  teach  them  ?  Falsehood.  It  results  from  the  natnre  of  a  child, 
that  he  should  sometimes  be  mischievous,  and  thoughtless,  and  in  error. 
If  then  he  knows  that  you  will  punish  him  very  severely,  what  will  he  do  ? 
He  will  strive  to  conceal  his  fimlts  from  you,  and  will  lie.  I>o  jrou  abuse  the 
confidence  which  a  pupil  reposes  in  you,  and  repeat  to  others  She  oonfessioii 
which  he  has  made  to  you  as  his  mend,  or  expose  his  conduct  publicly  ? 
What  do  you  teach  him  but  reserve  and  concealment  ?  Do  you  expeet 
that  this  boy  will  entrust  you  with  his  secrets,  when  you  are  not  able  to 
keep  them  ?  That  he  should  open  his  heart  to  you,  when  you  make  it,  m 
faetf  a  criminal  oflfence.  The  simplest  idiot  would  hardly  do  this.  The 
Doy  who  has  any  spirit,  who  perceives,  and  can  judffe  of  the  irregularity  of 
your  eondttct,  will  never  give  you  his  confidence ;  be  will  entrust  his  se- 
crets with  those  persons  who  know  better  how  to  keep  them. 

j[f  ffou  do  not  oeeh  to  satisfy  the  iwipuUe  to  aetnity  which  your  pupils  po0* 
seas — ^if  to  employ  them,  you  give  them  nothing  but  hooka  and  oeii#,  what  do 
you  teach  them  }  A  crowd  of  vices,  which  are  too  numerous  forme  to  nie»* 
tion  here.  The  impulse  to  activity  wUl  exUt;  and  it  is  a  beneficent  provis- 
ion of  the^reator  It  is  <As  apnag  which  he  has  established  in  tha  yatUiffid 
mutehine.  Books  and  pens  cannot  satisfy  it ;  since  in  the  use  of  these,  re* 
fleetiml  is  necessary ;  and  reflectioB  is  the  office  of  reason,  which  is  yet  4o 
be  developed  in  young  minds.  Books  and  pens  may  be  often  used  without 
reflection ;  a  constant  confinement  to  them  becomes  too  monotonous  for  boys 
who  love  change.  The  time,  therefiire,  passes  tediously  to  those  who  are 
thus  confined.  Some  perhaps  succeed  in  accustoming  tliemselves  to  it ;  bnt 
their  activity  is  in  this  way  crushed,,  and  they  become  idle.  Others^  and  fay 
ftr  the  greatest  part,  cannot  so  accustom  themselves ;  their  secret  impales 
to  activity,  therefiire,  breaks  out,  and  leads  them  on  from  little  fiiults,  and 
fiUsehoodis  deogned  to  conceal  tbem,  to  great  trespsases.  Who  has  taught 
them  this  ?     The  inetrueter. 
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From  tht  CkUtTx  Book  on  tU  £W.    By  T.  H.  Guutntrr. 

We  uyisider  the  '  Book  on  the  Sou] '  as  not  less  valu&Ue  in  Ulu^ 
traling  priaciplea  and  methods  of  education,  than  in  furnishing  aa 
intereetlng  manual  for  children,  and  particularly  in  showing  the 
importance  and  the  facilitj  of  making  a  child  early  familiar  witb 
the  operations  of  bis  own  mind;  for  il  is  only  through  this  nitdi- 
nm,  that  he  can  form  any  conception  of  the  ttrrnal  mind.  We 
intend  to  return  to  these  subjects  hcrealier;  and  hope  we  shall 
obtain  the  views  of  the  author  more  at  large.  lu  the  tDesu 
time,  wc  cannot  but  present  our  readers  with  the  brief  remnrlts 
which  the  preface  contains,  and  earnestly  recommend  iliem  toihc 
attention  of  parents  and  teachers. 

The  eiiitCDCfl  of  an  imrnortnl  aoul  'yithia  him  '  u  one  of  tlie  Gnl  irottia 
of  raliffioD,  if  not  Uis  very  firit,  waioh  th*  ehild  iBbcBt  able  to  cnraprelimid, 
uid  which  sicitei  in  him  the  deepest,  sad  most  abiding  intei«>t,  in  tfai«  mo- 

'  Ueperedcti  the  otjetls  lehith  art  addrftied  lohij  tetuts.  flsMMhia  oim 
body,  >uiil  can  euilv  be  made  to  notice  and  itndenUuid  iiniiy  of  its  peculiu- 

ritiet.     He  cin  be  led  to  obaerve.  that  many  of  tlieae  quolitiea  are  liks 
e  belonging  to  the  virioiu,  maleriai  objeoti  around  him. 

'  /ffl  u  conaeious  of  his  oick  sensatiuiu,  enotiotu,  ami  stairs  of  mi*d-  It  la 
woaderful,  at  how  eaily  ui  age  he  eui  be  led  to  notice,  and  discriminate  b«- 
tween  them.  In  fact,  he  does  this,  tiety  time  that  he  says  he  is  hmigry, 
at  ihirtty,  glad  ur  rornj; — every  time  that  he  saya,  kt  knintj,  he  tkirJit,  (• 
itUepa,  kt  rtmFTiibfrt,  keforgrU; — every  time  that  he  underaUiidB  jov 
when  foa  tell  him^  that  he  ia  a  good  or  a  had  boy. 

'  Now,  it  is  no  very  difficolt  tank,  to  lead  him  to  notice,  thai  material  at- 
jttu,  give  no  evidence  that  they  feel,  or  tbiob,  or  act  volunlariiy.  But  A* 
dott.  He  ia  conacioua  of  doing  so.  He  baa  aomething,  then,  within  him, 
which  such  objects  have  not.  Whatii  this  something .'  —  lsitlikelb«  body, 
or  wholly  unlike  it? 

'  His  body  haaqualiUei  like  tlioae  of  tlie  material  objects  oronnd  him.  Ria 
body  ia  malitr.  This  tomething  within  faim  has  no  propertiei  in  commmi 
with  matter.  We  have  good  reuon,  then,  to  conclude  that  it  ia  whoUv  nn- 
likanutler.  We  call  ilrmnuferinf.  We  give  it  adialinctive  name,  although 
we  know  nothing  of  its  esience,  Wa  teluhe  child  that  hd  has  sfiiuf,  mean- 
ing by  tbia  nothing  more  than  tliat  he  boi  Kmetking  williin  him  which 
thinks,  and  feels  and  recognizes  tlie  diiference  between  right  and  wrone', 
and  ia  entirely  unlike  hie  body,  and  distinct  from  it.  He  is  told,  that  AIs 
bodg  will  die,  and  be  laid  in  (he  grave,  and  tarn  to  dust ;  but  that  hit  Kml 
will  never  die,  that  it  is  immortal. 

•  Now  he  begins  to  feel  an  intense 
(ool  be  after  death— Who  will  take  • 
il  feel? 

'  He  ia  then  prepared  to  he  tanght,  that  tliere  ig  a  Great  Spril,  hke  his  own 
apifit,  but  infinitely  luperior  to  it,  who  made  him,  aoul  and  body  ;  to  whom 
be  ie  acconntable  ;  and  who  wilt  reward  and  punish  him  after  deftth, according 
aa  he  conducts  well  or  ill  in  this  lltb. 
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'  Thus  the  foundation  is  laid  for  hisarriTinff  at  the  knowled|^  of  the  fact, 
that  God  has  modi  a  JUtxAation  to  vum,  and  for  his  being  taught  the  truths 
which  this  Re?elation  contains.' 

While  this  course  of  instraction  is  comparatively  easy,  it  is 
highly,  useful. 

'  There  are  two  important  reasons,  why  a  child  should  early  be  taught  to 
notice,  and  discriminate  between,  its  sensations,  emotions,  states,  and  ope- 
rations of  mind. 

'  To  do  this,  makes  the  child  acquainted  with  its  own  spirit.  The  power 
of  reflection  is  produced;  consoiouaness  is  called  into  exercise;  habits  of 
self-examination  are  formed.  The  little  thinker  begins,  already,  to  aspire 
to  the  dignity  of  on  intdleetual  beingr.  His  conceptions  on  intellectual  sub- 
jects, though  limited,  are  suflicientlj  accurate  for  all  the  purposes  of  the 
present  development  of  his  mind  and  heart.  With  the  aid  of  tnese  concep- 
tions, he  forms  his  notions  and  the  only  precise  ones  of  which  he  is,  as  yet, 
susceptiUe^  of  the  Eternal  Mihd. 

*  For  let  it  never  be  forgotten  by  all  concerned  in  the  religious  instructioa 
of  youth,  that,  the  elements  of  au  our  notions  of  the  Father  of  our  sjriritSf 
must  he  derived  from  what  we  know  of  the  emotwnSj  states,  and  operatums  sf 
our  own  spirits.  Without  these  elements ,  all  that  Revelation  proposes  to  teaek 
us  of  God,  would  be  wholly  uninteUigible. 

*  Another  reason  whj  a  child  shomd  be  earl^  led,  according  to  the  measure 
of  his  capacity,  to  become  an  Intellectual  Philosopher,  is,  uiat,  in  no  other 
way,  can  he  form  distinct  conceptions  of  the  meaning  of  those  names  and 
terms  in  our  langua||[e  which  denote  intellectual  objects.  If  he  has  not  no- 
ticed the  states  of  his  mind,  when  he  remembers  and  when  he  forgets,  and 
also  discriminated  between  tnem,  how  can  he  possibly  know  the  meaning  of 
these  terms  V 

The  importance  of  simplicity  in  a  course  of  instruction  of  this 
kind  is  well  illustrated  in  the  following  remarks. 

'  One  simple  truth,  that  a  child  has  a  soul,  distinctfrmn  the  body,  which  w3l 
surmee  it,  and  Uve  forever,  is  all  that  is  attempted  to  be  illustrated  and  en- 
forced. If  the  Author  has  succeeded  in  doing  this,  let  it  not  be  objected, 
that  he  has  not  gone  further.  For  one,  be  thmks,  there  is  a  great  deal  too 
much  complexity  in  the  early,  reUgious  instruction  of  children.  They  can- 
not learn  every  thing  at  once.  Teach  a  child  the  truth  contained  m  this 
book.  Answer  his  inquiries  concerning  it.  Elicit  his  own  views  and  illus- 
trations. They  will  often  surprise  you.  Fix  this  truth  in  his  memonr. 
Engrave  it  upon  his  heart.  Blake  him  feel  that  he  is  not  a  mere  animal ; 
that  he  has  other  and  higher  enjoyments  than  those  which  are  sensual ; 
that  he  is  an  intellectual,  moivl,  and  accountable  being  destined  to  an  end- 
less existence  beyond  the  grave ;  and  yon  have  laid  a  foundation  for  teach- 
ing him  that  there  is  a  Goo,  in  whose  hands  is  his  eternal  destiny;  and  that 
there  is  a  Book,  in  which  he  can  learn  all  that  it  is  important  for  Sim  to  knom 
with  regard  to  the  wiUtf  God,  and  his  own  happiness  and  dxiy* 

There  is  one  other  remark,  which  we  would  urge  tipofi  the 
notice  of  every  educator. 

'  If  inquiries  are  made,  or  difficulties  started ;  let  them  be  treated  with 
the  greatest  attention.  They  who  would  teaeh  children  well,  must  first  temrm 
a  great  deal  from  them.' 


J'he  Mother'*  Book.  [Sept., 


A»T.  VIII.— The  Mother's  Book. 

.  Carter,  Heiidee,  II 

From  a.  hasty  perusal  of  some  portions  of  this  mark,  we  we  ««t- 
istied  that  it  is  entitled  lo  no  common  praise.  And  although  we 
canoot  subscribe  to  all  its  aeDiiinents,  yet,  taken  as  a  wht^e,  w-e 
have  rarely  seen  a  work  more  worthy  of  the  name  it  assumes, 
than  the  Mothrr'i  Book. 

The  five  first  chapters  treat  of  the  beat  meatie  of  devetopiDg 
the  Bodily  Senses  and  the  Affections — of  die  cultivation  of  the  In- 
tellect—of  the  proper  Mana^Dicni  of  Cliildren — of  .\tiiusemeata 
■od  Employments.  The  writer  purposely  avoids  the  subject  of 
Physical  Education,  as  belonging  to  another  depaitment ;  but  lo 
every  reflecting  mind,  her  remarks  are  calculated  lo  enhance  its 
importance.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  expressions,  which  we 
could  wish  were  varied,  we  regard  this  part  of  tlic  work  as  aa- 
commonly  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  sixth  chapter  on  Sunday,  Religion,  Views  of  Death,  and 
Supernatural  Appearances,  coutains  much  that  is  truly  excelletil, 
together  with  some  things  in  which  we  cannot  unite.  We  can 
at  present  only  mention  two  points.  If  the  writer  means  to 
inculcate  (p.  67.)  the  idea  that  religious  instruction  on  the  Sabbath 
shoulcl  give  place  to  the  less  noisy  playthings  of  the  child,  until 
he  is  old  enough  to  read,  we  shojld  dissent  from  her  opinioB  ; 
although  wc  entirely  agree  with  her  in  the  general  sentiment, 
that  religion  and  its  duties, — especially  the  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath,— are  oDen  rendered  irksome  by  mhmanagtment. 

Nor  con  we  admit  that  children  ought  to  'learn  nothing  of 
men  but  every  thing  from  Qod.'  We  are  as  little  disposed  to 
found  our  faith  upon  human  authority  as  the  writer.  But  in  the 
language  of  Mr  Russell,  which  we  lately  quoted,  "Thtrr  is  no  es- 
cape from  education.  The  question  solely  is  shall  it  he  good  or 
bad.'  We  may  refer  on  this  point  to  the  remarks  of  Dr  Priestly 
(staled  in  p,  15  of  our  January  number,}  who  certainly  will  not 
be  suspected  of  bigotry. 

'  1  will  udd  u  in  argument  thsl  muat  more  esp«ciallf  eaicr««  the  Teligioiu 
ingtiuctioD  of  chiliJrea,  that,  in  fact,  a  man  hu  no  cEoice,  but  vhathcr  bis 
child  shall  iiDbibr  the  principles  of  tru?  or  false  teiigioii,i.  e.  what  ht  him- 
Mir  shall  deem  to  be  so;  as  it  will  be  alwoluleli^  imiKiuible  lo  keep  the  miiidfl 
of  his  children  free  fMm  all  imprHssions  of  this  kind,  unless  they  conieiee 
with  nobody  but  himself  and  a  few  select  friends,  who  may  be  ippriied  of 
hii  scheme,  and  concm  with  him  in  it.' 

The  chapter  on  the  choice  and  character  of  books  for  children 
will  be   variously  estimated.     But  both  this  and  the  remaining 
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chapters  certainly  coataia  many  important  suggestions,  though 
they  do  not  by  any  means  constitute  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
the  work. 

A  striking  remark  is  made  in  the  Introduction  which  we  re- 
commend to  the  consideration,  not  only  of  mothers,  but  of  every 
parent  and  teacher.  It  is  an  extract  from  Mr  Francis's  Discourse 
on  Errors  in  Education. 

'  It  ha*  been  said,  that  a  atone  thrown  into  the  aea,  agitates  more  or  lees, 
every  -drop  in  that  vast  expanse  of  waters.  So  it  mny  be  with  the  influence 
we  expect  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  young.  We  can  tell  what  may  be 
the  effects  of  a  single  good  principle,  deeply  fixed  ;  a  single  pure  and  virtu- 
ous association  strongW  riveted, — a  single  happy  turn  eSectually  given  to 
the  tboaghts  and  affections  ?  It  may  spread  a  salutary  and  sacred  influence 
over  the  whole  life,  and  through  the  whole  mass  of  the  character  of  the 
child/  and,  we  would  add  of  the  oommnnity,  to  which  he  belongs. 


Art.  IX.  —  AuEBiokS  Instit0T£  oi*  In9i*ri7ctiok. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
struction has  just  closed ;  and  we  have  delayed  our  number  in 
order  to  present  the  following  account  of  its  proceedings. 

The  number  of  the  audience  at  the  lectures  was  less  than  the 
last  year,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  which  the  crowded 
state  of  the  hall  imposed  on  the  Directors,  of  requiring  payment 
!br  a  ticket  of  admission — «  sum  so  moderate  however  (amount- 
ing to  about  6  cents  per  lecture),  that  we  think  this  could  not  have 
excluded  any  friend  of  education,  who  wished  for  the  privilege. 

The  whole  number  of  gentlemen  in  attendance,  was  from  100 
to  150.  The  number  of  ladies  (who  were  generally  teachers 
and  admitted  gratuitously)  was  greater. 

The  incorporation  of  the  Institute,  we  hope,  will  secure  its  vigor 
and  permanency.  The  iiinds  are  adequate  to  its  immediate  wants ; 
but  by  no  means  sufficient  to  procure  the  books  and  apparatus 
which  it  would  be  desirable  to  collect,  for  inspection  and  con- 
sultation. 

A  number  of  the  lectures  were  deeply  interesting ;  others,  we 
fear,  failed  in  interesting  and  profiting  the  audience  in  consequence 
of  too  general  and  theoretical  a  chai'acter ;  and  we  would  hope, 
that  future  lecturers  will  feel  ii  a  duty,  to  present  the  subject  com- 
mitted to  them  in  the  most  iinipU  and  practical  point  of  view, 
and  with  exclusive  reference  to  the  benefit  of  the  teachers.  The 
discussions  which  followed  the  lectures,  and  on  the  same  topics, 
were  of  course  extemporaneous ;  and  were  therefore  to  a  consid^ 
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enble  extent  desultory,  but  thej  were  ■ntmaled.  nod  we  fadiere 
tbej  eicited  deeper  interest,  ss  indeed  is  usuaJly  ihe  case. 
We  suspect  the  impressions  produced  by  some  of  the  addresses,  in 
(he  discussion  of  *the  question  on  the  IntroductioD  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  use  of  Emulation  iu  Schools,  will  not  toon  be  cffkred. 

We  hope  the  vote  by  which  the  iiiembers  of  the  iDslitole  are 
called  on  lo  furnish  tacts  and  experiments,  on  the  lopice  diKussed 
and  proposed  by  the  Institute,  will  not  be  Ibrgotteo ;  and  w«  traat 
the  volume  of  proceedings  for  the  present  year,  will  not  be  kcB 
interesting  than  that  of  the  last. 


The  second  Aimuol  Meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  ItMrae* 
tion,  was  opened,  on  ThurHilajr,  AugiJ«  25,  1831,  in  the  Repmenta- 
tives  Hall  in  the  State  House  of  Bo-nton.  The  Institute  ctme  to 
order  at  half  past  eigbt  o'clock.     President  Waylanil  in  the  chair. 

Letters  were  read  from  Prof.  Silliman  of  Yale  College,  and  Prof. 
Fiske  of  Amherst;  expressing  tiicir  regret,  that  cireiimstaneea  pre- 
Tented  their  delivering  the  lectures  appointed.  An  intcrestiog  coin- 
mnnicatiun  was  received  from  Dr  Yates  of  Chittenango,  euclvdiig  a 
donation  of  twenty  dollars. 

The  repons  of  the  Directors,  the  Curators,  and  the  Treasurer,  were 
then  read,  of  which  tie  following  is  an  abslracL 

The  Directors  reported,  that  six  meeting?  had  been  held  of  the  Direc- 
tors, besides  many  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

That  they  had  procured  an  act  of  incorporation  for  the  Institute 
from  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts;  thnt  they  had  offered  a  prtmiiun 
of  20  dollars,  for  the  best  essay  on  the  construclinn  of  school  liousea, 
and  tliat  five  essays  had  been  presented ;  that  they  had  also  published 
a  list  of  subjects,  on  which  they  hod  solicited  conununicatiotis,  but 
without  success. 

On  account  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  lecture  room  the  Inst  yesu, 
they  had  resolved  that  no  person  sboidd  be  admittr^d  without  a  ticket; 
which  is  charged  at  one  dollar  for  the  course,  except  to  females  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  who  receive  tickets  gratuitmudy.  The  report  con- 
cludes with  the  following  cheering  statement. 

'The  Directors  cannot  close  this  brief  abslnet  of  their  doings,  with- 
out congratulating  the  Institute  on  its  flourishing  condition,  and  en- 
couraging prospects.  The  number  of  its  members  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing, as  well  B.1  it"!  popularity  and  usefulness.' 

Annexed  to  this  report,  were  the  reports  of  the  Cumtors,  the  Treas- 
urer and  the  Censors. 

The  Curators  reported,  that  they  bad  obtained  a  room  lor  the  Insti- 
tute, for  three  years,  on  condition  of  paying  the  expenses  necessary 
to  repair  it,  which  amounted  to  S298  58;  and  had  procured  a  number 
of  the  principal  periodicals  of  the  country.  They  have  aiso  addressed 
acircular  to  the  principal  publishers  of  Books  on  Education,  request- 
ing a  copy  of  each  work  fjy  lliem  published,  for  the  use  of  the  Institute. 
In  compliance  with  this  request,  more  than  100  volumes  have  oJreiuljr 
been  presented  for  the  library. 

The  Treasurer  reported,  in  addition  lo  the  above  expenditure  for  the 
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room,  an  amoant  of  $107  88,  for  the  meetingr  of  the  Institate  the  last 
year,  and  other  incidental  charges,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  $406  46. 
To  meet  these  expenditures,  the  Institute  have  received  from  two  life 
members,  $40 ;  from  219  annual  members,  $219 ;  and  for  the  copy 
right  of  the  lectures,  $350;  amounting  in  all  to  $609.  The  balance 
in  the  treasury  is  $202  54. 

The  act  of  incorporation  was  read  and  accepted  by  the  Institute. 

A  Committee  of  seven  was  appointed  to  nominate  a  list  of  Officers 
for  the  next  year. 

The  Institute  then  adjourned  to  hear  an  Introductory  Address,  from 
the  Rev.  James  Walker,  of  Charlestown,  Mass. 

Dridmfj  Augitit^. 

The  Institute  came  to  order  at  half  past  8  o'clock.  The  committee 
of  nomination  reported  a  list  of  officers,  which  was  accepted,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  and  to  be  distributed  among  the  members. 

At  9  o'clock,  a  lecture  was  delivered  on  Natural  History  by  Mr  Dor- 
ffin  of  Boston ;  and  at  11  o'clock,  a  lecture  by  Dr  Jackson  of  Boston, 
On  Physical  Education. 

After  the  lecture,  the  Institute  proceeded  to  choose  their  officers, 
and  elected  the  following  gentlemen. 

Fretidmi.  —  Francis  Way  land,  Jan.,  President  of  Brown  Univarrity, 
Providsnoe,  R.  I. 

Fies  FremdaOt.  —  Wm  B.  Calhoan,  Sptingfidd ;  Wm  Sullivan.  Boston ; 
John  Adams,  Andover ;  John  Park,  Worcester,  Mass.  Thomas  U.  Gallau- 
det^  Hartford,  Conn.  Andrew  Tates,  Chittenongo,  N.  Y.  Roberts  Vaux, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Wix\  C.  Fowler,  Middlebury,  Vt  Reuben  Haines, 
Germantown,  Pa.  Benjamin  B.  Wisner,  Boston,  Mass.  Thos  S  Grimke, 
Charleston,  S.  C.  John  Oriscom,  New  York.  Timothv  Flint,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Philip  Idndsley,  President  of  the  University  or  Tennessee  ^ash- 
ville,  Tenn.  Alva  Woods,  President  of  the  Univennty  of  Alabama,  Tasca- 
loosa,Alab.   Benjamin  Abbot,  Exeter,  N.  H.    William  Wirt,  Baltimore j  Md. 

Reeariing  Secretary.  —  Gideon  F.  Thayer,  Boston.  Bfass. 

CorreMpemdmf  Secretaries.  —  Solomon  r.  Miles,  Boston,  Mau.  Wm  C. 
Woodbndge,  Hartford,  Conn. 

T^eaturer, — Benjamin  D.  Emerfon,  Boston^ass. 

Curator*. — ^Abranam  Andrews,  Frederick  JSmerson,  Cornelius  Walker, 
Boston,  Mass. 

CBiMors.— Ebenezer  Bailey,  Jacob  Abbott,  Boston.  C.  C.  Felton,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

CSunseilors. — Wm  J.  Adams,  New  Yofk.  James  G.  Carter,  Lancaster, 
Bfass.  William  Rnssell.  Germantown,  Pa.  Joseph  Emerson,  Weathers- 
field,  Conn.  William  Forrest,  New  York.  Walter  R.  Johnson,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  John  Kingsbury,  Providence,  R.  I.  Samuel  P.  Newman,  Pro- 
fessor of  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick.  Me.  Henry  K.  Oliver,  Salem, 
Mass.  Asa  Rand,  Boston,  Mass.  O.  A.  Shaw,  Ricnmond,  Va.  Elipha 
White,  John's  Island,  8.  C 

The  Institate  then  resolved,  that  the  Constitutbn  accepted  the  last 
year,  should  be  the  constitution  of  this  body  as  now  incorporated. 

The  following  question  was  then  presented  and  discussed.  '  Ou£[fat 
athletic  games,  combining  exerciat  with  amusenieni,  to  be  united  with 
manual  luor,  in  the  education  of  youth,  as  a  means  of  forming  and  in- 
vigorating the  body  ? ' 

At  half  Mst  3  o'clock,  a  lecture  was  delivered  bv  Goold  Brown  of 
New  York,  On  English  Grammar;  and  at  5  o'clock,  a  lecture  On  the  In- 
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fluence  of  Hig-li  Bchools  and  Academies  on  Commoa  Schools,  b;  Prof. 
W.  C.  Fowler  of  Middlehury  College. 

In  the  evening,  the  lasututc  met  at  Cbauiicy  Ha.tl,  and  continued 
the  discussion  of  the  morning.  The  question  was  then  briefly  con- 
Eidered;  In  vhat  manner  Natural  History  should  be  taught  in  sdioola. 

Saturday,  Jlueutl'27. — The  Institute  came  to  ordcratalittje  before 
9  o'clock,  aiid  adjourned  to  hear  a  lecture,  On  the  best  means  of  excit- 
ing the  student  to  exertion  without  the  aid  of  emulation,  bj  J.  1^ 
Parkhuratof  Gilmanton. 

At  11  o'clock)  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  J.  Hayirtrit  of  Cambridge, 
On  the  Discipline  and  Mansgemciit  of  Schools, 

At  12  o'clock,  the  Institute  met,  nnil  heard  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  School  Houses ;  who  stalod,  that  they  had  given  to  tJie  uib- 
ject  conunitted  to  them  that  deliberate  consideration  which  its  prkcti- 
cal  impoitBDce  to  the  great  cause  of  common  education  seemed  to 
require;  that  they  had  carefiiUy  exunined  the  e«sa;s  j  and  whjle 
they  found  that  all  of  them  contiuned  valuaUa  auggestions,  and  while 
they  did  not  consider  either  of  the  plans  vithout  defects,  they  had 
adjudged  the  premium  of  $2fl  ofitred  by  the  Institute  for  the  beat  es> 
Bay  on  the  Constructjon  of  School  Houses,  to  Wm.  A.  Alcoll,  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  On  recommendation  ofthe  committee,  it  was  resolved,  that 
this  essay,  together  with  a  short  communication  on  one  branch  of 
the  subject,  presented  by  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  should  be  printed  and 
distributed  among  the  members. 

At  half  past  3  o'clock,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  J-  Abbott,  of  Ra»- 
ton.  On  Moral  Education. 

At  5  o'clock,  the  prize  essay  On  the  subiect  of  School  Rooms,  and 
the  communication  recommended  by  the  Committee,  were  read. 

At  half  past  7  o'clock,  the  Inslituto  met  at  Chauncy  Hall,  and  \lte 
question  waa  discussed.  Ought  tlie  Bible  to  be  studied  aa  a  brucb  of 
popular  education. 

.Monday,  .3iipujJ  29.  —  The  Institute  came  to  order  at  half  past  8 
o'clock.     The  following  resolution  was  adopted. 

Rt$olvtd,  That  it  be  considered  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the 
Institute,  mm  his  elrcumstances  may  permit,  to  coinmunicale  the 
results  of  his  experience  and  observations,  on  the  subjects  diKussed 
or  proposed  by  the  Institute,  to  the  Censors  ;  to  be  by  Uieni  published, 
or  referred  to  appropriate  committees,  at  their  discretjoo. 

Tuesday  evening  was  appointed  for  oral  communications,  uu  tiie 

At  9  o'clock,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  O.  A.  Shaw  of  Virginia,  Oo 
the  subject  of  Arithmetic,  in  the  course  of  which  he  exhibited  an  appa- 
ratus fbr  illustrating  this  subject,  entitled  the  Visible  Numerator. 

At  11  o'clock,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  S.C.  Phillips,  of  Salem,  On 
the  Usefulness  of  Lyceums,  considered  in  connection  with  the  influ- 
ence  of  the  country  anil  ag^  in  which  we  live,  upiin  the  oondltioo  of 
man  as  an  individual,  a  member  of  locirty,  a  jJoiitiVoJ  agint,  and  an 
inirlUrttial  and  Tnoral  being. 

Afler  the  lecture,  the  Institute  met,  and  resolved  that  the  ladles  be 
invited  to  remain  and  he  present  at  the  business  nieetings  of  llie  In- 
stitute, if  Ihey  desire  it. 
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At  half  past  3  o'clock,  a  lecture  was  delivered  hj  W.  H.  Brooks,  of 
Salem,  On  the  Education  of  the  Five  Senses. 

At  5  o'clock,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Dr  Fisher,  On  tiie  Edncar 
tion  of  the  Blind. 

At  half  |iast  7  o'clock  in  the.evening,  the  Institute  met  and  eontib- 
ned  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  previous  evening, 

TVetdlsy,  j^icrusf  30. — The  following  lectures  were  delivered. 

At  9  o'clock,  l>y  0.  B.  Emerson,  of  Boston,  On  Female  F«ducatioB« 

At  11,  By  J.  6.  Carter,  of  Lancaster,  On  the  necessity  and  the  most 
nracticaUe  means,  of  raising  the  qualifications  of  Teachers  of  Commoa 
Schools. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  Institute  met  at  half  past  3  o'clock,  for 
the  discussion  of  one  or  more  of  tiie  following  subjects}— 

The  Use  of  Emulation  in  Schools. 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Voice. 

The  Introduction  of  Natural  History  into  Schools. 

The  Orthography  of  the  English  Language. 

The  Construction  of  School  Houses. 

A  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  State  of  Education  in  the  United 
States  was  then  read,  embracing  an  account  of  schools  in  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States.  After  taking  up  several  of  tiie  subjects  proposed 
for  discussion,  The  Use  of  Emulation  in  Schools  was  discussed  at 
lenffth.  The  discussion  was  continued  through  the  evening,  at  Chann- 
cy  HaU ;  imd  at  10  o'clock,  the  Institute  adioumed  to  the  next  year. 

Q.  F.  THAYEiR,  lUeording  Seeniary. 


INTELLIGENCE. 
DOBilESnC. 

NBW   XneLAlfO  ASYLUM  FOR  THX  BLIlfV. 

The  directors  of  this  establishment  have  engaged  Dr  Samuel  O*. 
Howe,  of  thb  ci^,  a  gentleman  well  known  for  nis  seftkies  in  the 
cause  of  Grecian  Independence,  to  take  upon  himself  the  superin- 
tendence. He  has  sailed  for  England,  with  a  view  to  examine  sindlar 
institutions  in  that  country  and  on  the  continent,  and  to  make  himself 
more  familiar  with  the  mode  of  instruction  tiiere  pursued. 

AMHXnST  COLLXeX. 

The  fiiends  of  Amherst  College,  have  raised  by  subscription,  seve- 
ral thousand  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  Library  and  Ap- 
paratus of  that  Institution,  and  more  especiallv  the  latter ;  and  Pro- 
fessor Hovev  is  now  on  a  voyage  to  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing the  purchases.  It  seems  to  oe  the  policy  of  that  institution,  to  ex- 
pend its  means  in  securing  the  tooU  and  implemenU  necessary  for  the 
business  of  education,  instead  of  founding  Professorshipsu  Under  the 
supervision  of  Prdbssor  Hitchcock,  the  Laboratory  has  already  been 
fbrnished  with  q»paratus  and  matenals ;  and  tiie  Mineralogical  Cabi- 
net, chiefly  tiie  private  cdlection  of  ^  Pfofbssor,  is  somewhat  ex- 
tensive. 


InleUigettct. 


A   constitution   for  an   Associntion  of  t)iia  kind,  with  i  t 
bearing   the  naiDcs  of  many   of  our  cilizena,  haa  just  be«B 
in  this  Tillage ;  nnd,  aa  we  are  informui),  the  two  bare  Wen  fbiwardi 
ta  Tarious  individuals  in  every  town  in  the  County.    Ttie  objects  c 
templatud  by  the  Association,  embrace  a  plan  for  the  improve  men  t  a 
elementary   instruction  gcneraSly,  in  at!  its  departnieDts,  without   1 
volving  new  eipenaea  of  time  oi  maney ■     Tbey  offer  a  better  ^oi 
alentin  future,  for  the  immense  amount  of  both  which  if  now  am 
bestowed,  aud  which  brings  comparatively,  no  valuable  return. 
Buffalo  J 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  institution,  b 
Trinity  Church,  July  12,  the  following  officers  were   chosen,  » 
RL  Rev.  Alexander  V.  Griswold,  Professor  of  Sacred   Rhetoric,  ■ 
Pastoral  Care ;  Rev.  Asa  Eaton,  D.   D.  Professor  of  Ecclcsiasticll  ■ 
History   and  the  Nature,  Ministry,  and  Polity  of  the  Church ;  Rer. 
John  H.  Hopkins,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology;  Rev,  Thomas 
W.  Coit,  Professor  of  Biblical   Learning  and  the   InterprelatioD  €»f 
Scripture.     Rev.  Wm  Croawell  was  elected  Secretary,  and  Bdwaid  ■ 
Tuckermoa,  Esq.  Treasurer. 


Two  numbers  have  n.ppeared  of  llie  Monthly  American  Jot 
nal  of  Geology  and  Natural  Science,  exhibiting  the  present  st* 
of  knowledge  in  Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Comparative  Aoaton^ 
Chemistry.  Meteorology,  Physical  and  Natural  Ajtenls,  and  the  Ai. 
tiquities  and  Languages  of  the  Indians  of  this  ContJDent.  Conduct^ 
by  G.  W.  Featherstonhaugh,  Esq.  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Societ 
of  London  &c.  The  work  ia  published  by  Henry  H.  Porte  '  -' 
office  of  the  Journal  of  Health,  Philadelphia,  at  $3,50  per  annatn. 

Three  numbers  of  a  new  periodica],  entitled  'The  New  Enplaa 
Magazine,'  have  recently  appeared,  conducted  by  J.  T.  &  E.  Budk' 
ham,  the  Editors  of  the  Boston  Courier,  a  paper  whose  wide  circul 
has   made  their  editorial  talents  well  known.     The  number*  ii 
consist  of  %  pages  each;  two  thirds  of  which  consists  of  ori^al  p 
pers,  on  literary,  historical,  and  geographical  subjects ;  and  the  f 
mainder  comprises  a  monthly  record  of  politics,  statistics,  new  piiU_._ 
cations,  and  literary  and  miscellaneous  intelligence.     We  are  pleased.  J 
with  the  plan,  and,  so  far  as  we   have  examined,  it  is  ably  eiecu 
The  work  is  published  by  Munroe  &.  Francb,  at  95  per  annum. 


FOREIGN. 


We  have  just  received  the  latest  number  published,  of  the  Journal 
of  Education  and  Instruction  of  Paris,  with  a  letter  Irom  its  Bdltnr, 
Count  Lasteyrie,  trom  which  we  learn,  that  the  tailure  of  his  pnbUab- 
er,  had  delayed  the  publication  of  the  Number  ftv  August,  1S30,  uatU 
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this  tune.    We  extract  a  i^w  aiticlee  of  intellii^noe,  and  find  nicieh 
more  that  is  interesting. 

We  received,  at  the  same  time,  a  series  of  little  works  published  by 
the  Societjr  of  Methods  of  Instruction,  on  agriculture,  morals,  health, 
d&c,  containing  much  valuable  knowleoge,  in  a  condensed  form.  They 
are  printed  in  a  cheap  style,  and  sold  at  cost 

PROGRESS    OF   PRIMARY  EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE. 

The  French  Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  and  of  Public  In- 
struction, addressed  a  circular  to  the  Rectors  of  the  Academies 
throuffhout  France,  during  the  last  winter,  stating  that  the  appropriation 
for  public  instruction,  in  Siat  country,  has  been  increased,  and  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  employ  these  additional  means  in 
extending  primary  schools,  to  those  portions  of  the  community  which 
have  hitherto  been  destitute.  For  this  purpose,  he  requests  die  Rec- 
tors to  return  to  the  Government,  official  accounts  of  the  state  of  every 
commune  within  their  limits  which  are  destitute  of  primary  schools, 
a  statement  of  the  resources  among  the  people  themselves  which  may 
be  applied  to  this  object,  and  of  the  additioxial  sum  which  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  establish  primary  schools. 

It  is  interesting  tu  observe  that  the  progress  of  opinion  in  France,  is 
towards  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  throughout  the  mass  of  the 
commuiiity,  rather  than  Awards  the  accumulation  of  it  among  the  few. 

INCRBASB   OF  PERIODICALS   IN  FRANCE. 

The  number  of  periodical  publications  issued  at  Paris,  has  increas- 
ed as  follows. 

In  1813,  there  were  published  15  Journals,  of  which  5  were  political. 
In  189Q,  the  number  was  309,  of  which  33  were  political.  The  in- 
crease has  been  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  20. 

FART  TAKEN  BT  LADIES  IN  TEACHERS*  MEETINGS  IN  FRANCE. 

A  communication  was  presented  from  a  female  teacher,  at  the  meet- 
ing of  a  Society  of  Education,  giving  an  account  of  srane  experiments 
wmch  she  had  made  upon  mutuid  instmctioiL  It  was  referred  to  a 
committee  for  examination.  They  reported  an  account  of  her  plana, 
and  their  opinions  upon  them.  Might  not  very  valuable  communica- 
tions be  brought  from  female  teachers  in  this  manner,  before  the  teach- 
en'  meetings  in  this  country  ? 


NOTICES. 


Elements  of  Chemistry,  in  which  the  recent  discoveries  in  the 
science  are  included  and  its  doctrines  familiarly  explained.     11- 
liutraied  by  numerous  engravings — and  designed  for  the  use  of 
schools  and  academies.     By  J.  L.  Comstock,  M.  D.    Hartford, 
D.  F.  Robinson  d&  Co.  12nio.  pp.  356. 

We  are  not  able  to  examine  this  work  lufBciently  to  judge  of  its  aceu* 
raey,  in  regard  to  sdentUio  ftcts ;  but  fhm  th*  anthomea  xefiBirsd  to  in 
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ch«TDUtr;,  we  have  much  conlidtncc  in  ila  correctntM. 
About  one  third  of  the  woik  U  devoted  to  the  great  piinciplei  arClicnti*- 

y'  ,  such  u  tlioie  which  relate  to  Calorie,  Sleoni,  Affiuitj.  and  th*  Theory 
Definite  Proportiona ;  and  much  leu  attention  ii  poJcf  than  is  often  done 
to  the  tninute  detoiU  oT  the  propertiei  of  bodies,  auch  u  the  filly  metal*. 
This,  we  think,  is  the  proper  courae.  We  regret  not  to  lind,  so  Ikr  u 
we  hate  examined,  that  reivreaoe  of  all  »eonduy  cauaea  id  the  grpat  Fint 
Cauie,  which  gratified  lu  ao  much  in  Prof.  Sllliman's  work.  Cbemica] 
attraction  ia  pieaented  and  spoken  of,  too  much  in  the  light  of  an  indepea- 
dent '  power,  inaleod  of  a  mere  eterciee  or  eihibition  ofSupreme  Power, 
a  mode  of  speaking  perfectly  proper  in  geDeral  n  ~ 
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which  is  designed  for  immnlurp  minda.  We  think  every  writer  of  acliMil 
books  should  remember,  and  we  appeal  to  his  own  experience  for  evi- 
dence, thai  imprrtsimt  produce  a  mure  lasting  effect  than  argu-ntatu, 
on  the  young  mind. 

The  plan  of  this  work  is  thot  which  we  prefer  in  a  leit  book.  Jt  is  written  in 
the  didactic  form,  and  in  a  direct  and  simple  style ;  and  to  supply  any  defi- 
ciency which  might  be  fell  by  those  accustomed  to  convertalions,  4iueatJona 
are  added  at  the  bottom  of  each  page.  The  illustrative  cuU  are  well  de- 
signed and  neatly  engraved ;  and  the  ivholb  syatein  seems  to  us  belter  adapt- 
ed to  practical  purposes,  than  most  of  the  anialler  works  in  use. 

An  AbridgmeiU  of  Elements  of  Crilicisni,  by  the  Hoaorabia  _ 
Hrnbv  Homk,  of  Kaime».  Edited  bj  John  Frost,  A.  M.  PUcI 
ladelphia.    Tower  &.  Hogan.    183).    12ma    pp.300.  ■ 

The  object  of  Lord  Kaimes'a  work,  is  the  culUvation  of  taste,  bj  a  ja- 
dicious  criticism  on  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  fine  arts  upon  the  mmd 
and  mannerB.  In  his  intjoduction,  the  author  observes,  that  while  rnaUie- 
matical  and  metaphysical  reasouinga  invigorate  the  mind,  they  produce  no 
aptitude  or  disposition  to  social  intrrcourar  ;  but  that  a  just  taste  for  the  fine 
arts,  on  the  other  hiiiid|  founded  on  rational  principlee,  fuiniahes  ap[>ropri- 
ale  and  intereating  subjecl*  for  conversation,  and  prepares  as  for  acting  in 
the  social  Itate  with  dignity  and  propriety;  that  (he  acience  of  ralkmal  criti- 
cism tends  to  improve  the  heart  no  lese  iban  the  unileratanding,  to  modec- 
ale  the  selfish  affeclions,  to  harmonjie  liie  temper,  ajid  counteract  Ika 
turbulence  of  passion;  Ihtl  b^  furnisliing  intellectual  enjoymenl,  it  becomea 
the  amusement  and  preservative  ofmor^s  in  the  young;  seneea*  a  check 
to  ambition  and  avarice  ;  tends  to  invigorate  the  social  aJTectiDiu,  and  pro- 
motes tha  sympathy,  so  neceasary  for  the  production  of  mutual  good  will 
and  affection.  The  book  before  UB  is  an  abridgment  of  the  aUuldard  work 
in  Iwo  targe  octavo  volumes,  in  port  selecled  from  a  tale  Briliah  abridgment, 
which  has  been  well  received.  This  circumstance,  and  the  chanet«T  of  Ifae 
editor,  would  be  sufficient  lo  give  ui  confidence  in  the  eieeiilion  of  tha  work  ; 
and  from  a  partial  review  of  some  chapters,  we  are  convinced  that  it  ta  Judi- 
cioualy  performed.  We  belisve  it  will  be  a  useful  cluB-book  for  our  bighar 
schoofs,  in  reference  to  this  lubjeet.     The  preeent  edilion  is  fuiniahed  will) 

TaytoT'R  Hymns  for  Infant  Minds,  with  an  Analysis  to  ench  ; 
designed  to  assist  Mothers  and  Teachers  in  developing  the  Inruil 
Mind,  By  the  Author  of  Lessons  for  Infant  Sabbath  Schools. 
Worcester,  24to.  pp.  108, 

The  peculiarity  of  the  book  consiats  in  Iba  qimtiioni,  or  uu/uw,  aa  it  ia 
called,  which  follow  every  hymn.  The  plan  Mem*  well  caloulaled  to  swaktm 
the  attealioQ  of  duldnin  Ic    '  '        *  "' 

to  memory , 
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Rdigums  EdwaHon — I%rst  steps  qf  Moral  InstrucHon — Use  qfthe 

Bible. 

Mr  Dear  Ybilthj>— Moral  Education^  in  its  broadest  sense, 
is  spoken  of  in  contradistinction  to  Physical  and  Intellectual,  as 
comprising  the  development  and  cultivation  of  our  moral  facul- 
ties in  reference  to  our  relations  both  to  man  and  to  God, 
to  the  truths  and  duties  of  religion,  as  weU  as  morality.  I  have 
already  described  to  you  that  part  of  moral  education  which 
may  be  termed  fnoral  discipline  ;  and  have  now  to  give  some  ac- 
count, of  what  is  more  appropriately  religious  education.  Fel- 
lenberg  regards  this  as  the  principal,  the  most  essential,  part  of 
education,  to  which  all  the  rest  are  intended  only  as  auxiliaries. 

The  utmost  care  should  therefore  be  taken,  to  conduct  every 
part  of  physical  and  inteUectual  education— every  branch  of 
study— every  exercise,  and  every  amusement,  so  as  to  con- 
tribute directly,  or  indirectly,  to  this  great  end.  But  he  maintains 
that  it  must  also  be  the  object  of  special  and  constant  atten- 
tion ;  and  it  is  amazing,  that,  in  Christian  countries,  so  many  es- 
tablishments  should  exist,  where  it  is  treated  as  a  subject  of 
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secondary  importance ;  and  rather  exposed  to  the  conlempt  of 
the  pupils,  by  the  superior  regard  paid  lo  everj-  other  subject, 
and  the  negligence,  and  indifltrence,  wilh  which  its  forms  are 
observed. 

In  the  view  of  Fellenberg,  Religion  and  Morality  are  loo  in- 
timately connected,  to  be  (he  subjects  of  distinct  courses  of  in- 
structioa  ;  and  It  ivoidd  be  no  less  unreasonable,  than  hazardous, 
to  present  Faith,  witiiout  the  duties  which  it  inFolves,  or  fo- 
rtuity, without  its  highest  sanction. 

Parental  care  and  kindness,  are  considered  as  giving  tis  (he 
conceptions,  wbich  form  the  basis  of  our  ideas  ofitie  chantcier 
of  God.  On  this  subject,  Fellenberg  observes,  in  his  address 
to  his  fellow-laborers  : 

'  The  necessity  of  nature,  by  which  the  impressions  upon  the 
senses  produce  images  in  the  mind,  also  has  its  influence  on 
our  religious  formation.  The  first  conceptions,  the  first  in- 
structions of  tlie  infant,  are  derived  from  tlie  countenances  and 
actions  of  those  around  him.  The  look  of  maternal  love, — the 
tenderness  of  matemaj  affection,  opens  heaven  to  tlie  child, 
through  the  medium  of  this  reflection  of  its  benevoleoce  from 
the  heart  of  the  mother.  That  parental  care  which  watches 
and  labors  for  ihe  good  of  the  cliild,  with  the  warmest  affec- 
tion, ttie  most  anxious  foresight,  the  most  unwearied  eSbrts, 
wilhoul  expecting  any  other  reward  than  the  delight  of  contri- 
buting to  his  welfare,  and  which  sees  and  provides  for,  and  di- 
rects all  that  his  mind  can  grasp,  should  give  the  child  liis  first 
conceptions  of  AU-wite,  AU-good,  and  All-powtrfui.* 

'  In  our  situation  as  educators  and  teachers,  the  most  sacred 
duties  of  parents  devolve  upon  us.  Wc  should,  therefore,  seek 
to  present  lo  our  pupils,  in  our  eflbrts  for  their  happiness,  tlie  same 
image  of  the  disinterested,  benevolent,  and  unvarjn'ng  parents! 
care,  of  Divine  Providence,' 

As  the  mind  becomes  developed  and  open  to  intercourse 
with  the  parent,  the  feelings  thus  awakened,  must  he  elevated 
to  the  Great  Parent  of  all,  by  the  observation  of  his  works.  The 
child  can  early  be  taught  to  perceive  the  traces  of  an  agency  be- 
yond the  control  of  his  parents,  which  contributes  no  less  than 
their  care  to  his  support  and  pleasure ;  and  may  often  be  led,  bj- 
his  own  reflections,  to  ask,  who  causes  the  sun  to  give  its  light, 
and  die  flowers  lo  spring  from  the  ground? 

On  this  subject  FeUenberg  observes :  '  Without  attempting  to 
enfeeble  with  words  what  cannot  be  fully  expressed,  I  w3]  only 
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say ;  that  every  appearance  of  nature,  which  exhibits  the*  wis- 
dom, goodness,  and  power  of  the  Creator,  with  the  aid  of  a 
faithful,  conducting  hand,  will  bring  the  child  continually  nearer 
to  the  invisible  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Benefactor ;  and  lead 
him  gradually  to  the  most  delightful  relations  to  the  Most  High, 

"  To  look  through  Nature,  up  to  Nature's  God." 

^  Favorable  moments  should  be  seized,  withoutybrctT^  his  at- 
tention from  the  subject  before  him,  to  lead  him  to  observe 
and  reflect  on  the  superiority  of  these,  over  all  the  works  of  man,  in 
their  beauty  and  perfection,  and  in  the  display  of  skill  and  wisdom. 
When  the  mind  is  once  filled  with  this  idea,  the  transition  is 
natural  and  easy,  from  the  human  manufacturer,  to  the  Divine 
Creator ;  from  the  imperfection  which  marks  all  the  productions 
of  the  one,  to  whom  all  the  materials  are  furnished,  m  compari- 
son with  the  inimitable  perfection,  which  shines  in  all  the  works 
of  HiH,  who  maketh  all  things  out  of  nothing.' 

*  In  proportion,'  continues  Fellenberg,  ^  as  the  conscience 
becomes  awakened  and  attentive,  we  must  lead  the  pupil,  by 
means  of  its  voice,  to  the  Supreme  Judge,  and  to  an  intimate 
consciousness  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity.  As  he  proceeds, 
we  must  direct  his  attention  to  that  which  passes  within  himself; 
and  lead  him  to  observe,  with  wonder  and  adoration,  the  infi- 
nitely kind  and  wise  hand,  whose  operation  he  cannot  but  per- 
ceive in  many  events  of  his  life,  but  which  still  leaves  his  free- 
dom of  action,  untouched  and  unrestrained.' 

But  right  and  wrong — ^the  beauty  of  the  one  and  the  hateful- 
ness  of  the  other— can  never  be  learned  by  a  child  as  eAstraet 
truths. 

*  Without  the  relation  of  man  with  man,'  says  Fellenberg, 
*  the  moral  law,  not  only  has  no  application,  but  is  not  even  fully 
comprehended.  We  become  accessible  to  the  voice  of  the 
law  which  regulates  our  intercourse  with  our  fellow  men,  only 
so  far  as  they  appear  before  us.  They  may  be  presented  to 
us,  either  m  die  commerce  of  life,  or  by  means  of  lustorical  and 
biographical  descriptions.  Wjthout  such  points  of  comparison, 
we  have  no  means  of  forming  a  just  estimate  of  a  particular 
character ;  and  it  is  not  until  we  have  examined  numbers,  of 
the  most  noble  and  excellent  beings  of  earth,  that  we  are  capa- 
ble of  forming  anything  like  a  just  estimate,  of  the  resplendent 
moral  glory  of  the  Saviour. 

*  The  little  world  of  children,  in  which  the  pupil  lives  and 
acts,  is  the  first,  the  most  natural  field  for  his  observation. 
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Intercourse  with  those  of  his  own  age,  is  more  serviceable  (br 
the  esciiemcQt  and  development  of  his  mind,  ihui  with  aduha. 
The  coniinua)  watchfulness  which  should  observe  hII  their 
movements,  wilt  discover  constant  opportunities  to  present  lifiiv 
txampUi,  of  ahatract  truths.  Every  occasion  of  this  ktod 
should  be  seized  for  this  purpose,  and  the  child  thus  be  taught 
to  refer  his  actions,  and  those  of  his  coin^iaitions,  la  a  superior 
law,  and  to  comprehend  the  meaning  sod  importance  of  iliis 
law  by  a  continual  application  of  it  to  his  conduct. 

Willi  the  same  view,  the  most  striking  events  in  this  little 
world,  are  also  made  the  subject  of  remark,  in  the  erening 
assembly.  The  pupils  are  collected  in  two  divisions,  accord- 
ing to  their  age  and  capacity.  The  occurrences  of  the  day  — 
the  faults  or  excellences  which  have  been  noticed  —  the  spirit 
which  has  reigned  in  their  studies  and  their  amusements — are 
taken  as  the  themes  of  observations,  tending  to  esiahlUh  some 
moral  principle,  or  illustrate  the  effects  of  some  course  of  con- 
duct. The  regulations  to  which  various  exigencies  give  rise, 
are  here  announced.  In  short,  it  may  be  said,  thai  ihe  histocj 
of  the  institution,  and  of  many  individuals,  is  in  this  war,  daily 
presented  to  the  pupils  as  the  subject  of  reflection. 

'  The  devotional  exercise  with  which  the  assembly  is  closed, 
is  a  means  of  associating  the  principles,  thus  developed  and 
applied,  with  the  Creator,  and  of  leading  the  pupils  to  refer  all 
these  rules  and  principles,  to  their  great  source. 

It  is  contrary  to  Fellenberg's  rules,  to  admit  any  one  to  (bese 
exercises  who  could  not  be  considered  as  being  rf»rert/y  in(e- 
rested  in  tiiGin  ;  for  this  would  be  to  make  an  eihibition  of  d»- 
Totion.  But  on  visiting  him  one  evening,  I  found  him  unex' 
pectedly  surrounded  by  a  group  of  the  younger  children ;  and  1 
nave  seldom  .wimessed  a  more  interesting  scene.  One  of  tlie 
youngen  was  upon  his  knees,  and  he  was  drawing  from  him  a 
childlike  narrative,  of  the  events  and  conduct  of  the  day.  The 
manner  of  the  child,  and  the  circumstances  he  related,  were  all 
employed  for  the  instruction  of  the  attentive  circle  that  stood 
around  him,  and  were  followed  by  a  brief  and  childlike 
prayer,  without  any  change  of  position.  The  whole  reminded 
me,  most  forcibly,  of  a  similar  scene  described  in  the  Gospels. 

In  this  manner,  the  history  of  tlie  Institution,  and  of  each 
pupil  is  continually  presented,  as  a  means  of  inculcaiing  moral 
and  religious  truth,  of  bringing  it  home  to  Ihe  bearta  Of  t'* 
pupils,  and  imprinting  it  on  their  memorieit.  ~~ " 
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The  pupil  b  thus  prepared  to  observe  man  in  a  more  ex- 
tended sphere  of  aouon,  and  to  reason  and  to  judge  without 
embarrassment,  concerning  more  important  relations,  and  the 
great  events  of  history.  It  is  only  a  wider  and  more  important 
field ;  and  one  which  furnishes  occasion  for  the  illustration  of 
every  truth,  and  every  duty,  of  morality  and  religion. 

At  a  period  when  the  learned  and  refined  world  of  Europe, 
considered  Revelation  at  best  but  a  beautiful  fable,  Fellenberg 
did  not  fail  to  perceive,  nor  hesitate  to  maintain  the  importance 
and  the  necessity  of  the  Scriptures.  He  remarks  on  this 
topic,  that  the  history  of  past  ages  shows  us  how  readily  men, 
in  full  view  of  the  glorious  works  of  God,  fall  into  the  grossest 
errors  and  the  most  debasing  idolatry.  To  employ  his  own 
language  ;  '  Every  sensual  and  spiritual  passion  of  our  nature, 
found  gratification  in  the  imaginary  deification  of  its  pleasures ;  and 
long  after  the  sacred  light  of  Christianity  had  shone  forth,  the 
worship  of  images  rose  to  a  scandalous  pitch,  in  the  very  bosom 
of  the  church.  But  we  see  in  our  days^  that  everything  which 
pareniSy  which  nature,  which  conscience^  and  the  observation 
of  our  own  hearts  can  accomplisli,  for  the  moral  development  o( 
children,  is  inadequate.  On  this  account,  die  means  which  the 
history  of  the  Old  Testament  affords  for  this  object,  should 
render  it  most  welcome  to  every  educator.  The  perception 
of  God  could  not  be  given  to  children,  in  a  manner  more  pure, 
more  cxceUent,  or  more  attractive,  than  by  the  representations 
which  the  Old  Testament  contains,  of  the  patriarchs,  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  Invisible — the  Most  High — die  Most  Holy. 
By  means  of  these  ample  and  living  historical  representations! 
the  existence  of  God,  and  his  relations  with  men,  are  first  firmly 
established  in  the  conviction  of  the  pupil,  and  the  various 
ideas  he  acquires,  arrange  themselves  around  bis  primitive 
conception  of  our  Heavenly  Father.' 

It  presents  us  examples,  and  shows  us  the  results,  of  every 
species  of  virtue  and  vice,  in  every  state  of  society,  with  a  sim- 
plicity and  vividness,  which  interest  and  instruct  the  child, 
no  less  than  the  mature  man ;  and  supplies  him  with  models 
and  warnings,  which  will  serve  as  the  guides  of  his  future  life. 
Let  this  be  the  first  history  presented  to  him  ;  and  let  him  be 
deeply  imbued  witli  the  spirit  of  the  Bible,  before  the  degraded 
or  imperfect  morality  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  the  monstrous 
fables  of  Mythology,  are  brought  to  his  view. 
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or   THE    LITBRAHS    CONVENTION   AT    NEW    TORK. 

HeidilhfTger  Jakrhuchrr  drr  Lilrraivr.  Ao.  SJ^Heiddberg 
Jlnnali  of  lAltralvrt.} 

In  our  last  number,  we  endeavored  to  give  some  explanS' 
tions,  in  reply  to  what  we  cooceived  tlie  misconceptioDs,  and 
misrepreseniaiions  of  a  writer  in  tlie  American  Quarterly 
Review,  on  tlie  Literary  Convention  of  New  York.  We  have 
been  happy  to  receive  within  a  few  days,  a  review  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  tfiis  Convention,  published  in  the  '  Heidelberg  Annals  of 
Literature,'  one  of  the  first  lilerary  periodicals  in  Germany. 
It  is  written  by  Prof.  Mlincke,  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg, 
B  man  of  great  scientific  acquirements,  and  what  is  more  impor- 
tant, of  great  experience  on  academical  afiairs.  He  has  been 
occupied  for  lliirty  years,  as  an  instructor  in  the  Universities  of 
Gennany,  and  for  ten  years  as  one  of  the  Executive  Officers ; 
and  is  personally  acquainted  with  all  the  great  Universities  of 
Germany,  and  with  those  of  Edinburgh  and  London.  The 
remarks  of  such  a  man,  claim  more  than  usual  respect. 

The  first  [lart  of  the  Review  is  occupied  with  an  historical 
account  of  tlie  Convention,  interspersed  with  occasional  remarks. 
The  first  observation  is  expressive  of  the  pleasure  fett  by  the 
Reviewer,  but  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  enjoyed  by 
the  American  wTiter,  in  regarding  this  Convention  as  an  evidence 
of  die  deep  interest  that  is  taken  in  the  promotion  of  science 
and  education,  in  the  United  Stales.  After  describing  tlie  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  assembled,  and  the  opening  ad- 
dress of  Dr  Matthews,  he  speaks  with  warm  approbation 
of  the  communication  of  Prof  Vediake,  on  the  improvements 
necessary  in  our  public  institutions,  and  pronounces  it  tlie  pro- 
duction of  '  a  man  of  clear  views,  and  earnest  zeal  in  the 
cause.'  We  are  sorry  to  see,  that  some  remarks  on  the  impor- 
tance of  using  none  but  original  notes,  in  a  lecture,  have  led 
the  Reviewer,  to  imagine,  iJiat  it  is  common  for  Professors  in 
the  United  Slates,  to  read  iheir  lectures  from  a  printed  work. 
For  ourselves,  we  have  never  witnessed  or  heard  such  lectures, 
except  when  die  lecturer  had  himself  published  such  a  work, 
and  referred  to  it,  instead  <^  written  notes.     It  would  itot  be 
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endured  for  a  single  month,  in  any  of  our  respectable  colleges; 
and  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  our  lecturers  on  science,  do 
not  confine  themselves,  even  to  manuscript  notes. 

The  communications  and  addresses  of  several  other  gentle- 
men, are  spoken  of  with  interest,  and  in  teims  of  commenda- 
tion. The  plan  advocated  by  Dr  Lieber  and  others,  of  leaving 
the  lectures  of  a  University  open  to  ally  is  in  accordance  with 
the  Reviewer's  opinion.  The  arguments  of  Prof.  Perdicarri, 
for  adopting  the  modem  pronunciation  of  Greek,  do  not 
satisfy  die  Reviewer,  as  they  did  not  the  Committee  of  the 
Convention. 

A  prejudice  exists  against  the  Institutions  of  Fellenberg,  in 
the  minds  of  many  Germans,  originally  produced,  we  pre- 
sume, by  the  fact,  that  he  labored  more  to  educate  than  to 
instruct^  to  form  men  than  to  make  mere  scholursy  but  which 
has  been  cherished,  by  the  discontent  of  gentlemen  who  came 
fix)m  the  Universities,  to  assist  in  instruction  at  Hofwyl,  often 
with  an  idolatrous  reverence  for  niiere  learning;  nnd  who 
left  it,  because  they  were  not  disposed  to  enter  into  the  views, 
or  execute  the  plans,  of  FeDenberg.  This  seems  to  have  led  the 
Reviewer  to  suppose,  that  the  description  given  of  the  institu- 
tion by  the  Editor,  is  highly  colored ;  the  result  of  conversa- 
tion with  FeDenberg  himself,  during  a  short  residence,  rather 
than  of  personal  observations.  We  avail  ourselves  of  this  op- 
portunity to  state,  that  what  the  Editor  has  said  and  written  on 
this  subject,  so  far  as  he  states  factSj  is  the  result  of  personal 
observation^  during  three  different  visitSj  in  the  course  of  two 
years  J  comprising  in  the  whole  about  nine  numths  of  residence ; 
and  that  while  he  does  not  assert  —  while  Fellenberg  himself 
does  not  admit  — ih^t  what  are  stated  merely  as  principles,  are 
fidly  carried  into  execution,  he  is  not  conscious  that  he  has  in 
any  degree  exaggerated  the  account  of  an  institution,  which 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  civilized  Europe  have 
visited  with  admiration,  and  which  a  German  educator,  who 
was  familiar  with  the  best  institutions  and  systems  of  his  own 
country,  advised  the  Editor  to  study,  in  preference  to  any  other, 
as  furnishing  a  more  complete  example  of  the  improved  plan 
of  education,  than  any  other  which  he  knew. 

The  principle  maintained  by  several  gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  also  by  the  Editor,  as  stated  in  our  last  number,  that 
'no  physical  restraints  are  so  effectual  in  governments  as 
moral  influence,'  is  said  to  '  admit  of  no  doubt ;'  and  a  pas- 
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sage  of  the  address,  urging  the  superior  value  of  motives,  deriv-     | 
ed  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  of  religion,*  Is  quoted  with  appro- 
bation. 

la  regard  to  the  reccplion  of  expelled  students  into  other 
colleges,  liie  Reviewer  suggests  it  as  a  [loint  worthy  of  coiisitl«r-     i 
KiioD,  whether  an  offence  which  really  mfrilt  xt  severe  a  puD- 
ishment,  does  not  indicate  a  degree  of  corruption  which  frould     I 
render  the   offender  of  it  a  dangerous  member  of   another 
institution.     It  should    certainly  be  inflicted  only  for    sucb    | 
faults.  j 

The  Reviewer  expresses  his  surprise  that  the  Univeraity  of  \ 
Edinburgh,  so  remarkable  for  its  literary  activity  and  iiigtl 
character,  received  do  notice.  In  regard  to  classical  studies, 
the  Reviewer  remarks,  lliat  although  tljeir  utility  has  beeii  so 
much  debated  every  lokere,  in  modem  times,  and  altliougb  the 
prepossessions  of  classic^  scholars  prevent  theit  apprcciatii^ 
the  arguments  against  their  universal  uae,  yet  diat  their  indi»- 
pensible  importance  to  a  complete  education,  would  still  be  seen 
and  acknowledged,  if  instead  of  dwelling  upon  cridcal  aod 
grammatical  quibbles,  more  effort  should  be  made  to  introduce 
tbe  scholar  into  the  spirU  of  the  ancient  authors,  and  to  exer- 
cise tlie  mind  in  accurate  habits  of  thought,  by  the  study  of  a 
language,  formed  on  pimciples,  strictly  logical.  He  adds,  that 
ifae  question  does  not  merely  involve  the  acquisition  of  a  dead 
language,  but  a  familiarity  wiUi  the  progress  of  literature,  from  its 
infancy  to  its  present  state — the  very  object  wbicli  the  RoidOos 
had  in  vietv,  in  their  zealous  study  of  the  Greek  languuge.  Al 
tbe  same  time,  he  observes,  that  violence  ought  not  to  be  dooe 
to  the  disposition  of  those,  whose  taste  or  habits  of  mind  render 
them  unsuccessful  in  these  pursuits,  or  better  qualified  for 
others. 

The  essay  of  Prof.  Pizarro,  in  the  appendix,  is  spoken  of  by 
tbe  Reviewer  as  deeply  interesting.  That  of  Dr  Leo  Wolf  is 
said  to  contain  useful,  though  imperfect  siateraenu.  Tbe  lat- 
ter part  of  the  Review  is  occupied  with  a  sketch  of  the  great 
principles  on  which  an  University  should  he  founded,  of  whtcb 
we  have  procured  a  translation,  for  a  distinct  article. 

In  concluding  this  article,  we  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the 
spirit  which  pervades  tJie  remarks  of  this  able  aod  distinguished 
man,  compared  with  that  of  the  American  Reviewer ;  tbe  ooe 
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rejoiciog  at  all  the  indications  of  good  wliich  he  tinds,the  other 
carefully  noting  all  the  defects.  When  shall  we  have  the  mag- 
nanimitf ,  to  do  justice  to  the  productions  and  efibrts  of  our  own 
countrymen ;  instead  of  sending  them,  as  in  the  days  of  our 
colomal  subjection,  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  their  claims,  &om 
European  authorities? 


Abt.  m. — On  the  Okganization  of  Unitsositixs. 

By  Prtif.  Muneht,  of  Uie  HtxdeOerg  [Aiuiernly^-TVaMiakd  JnM  O* 
Htidtlberg  Amalt  ^XAerofure. 

[Th«  rotlowinf  nnaitx  are  tmulated  fh»n  the  concliuion  or  tha  ranaw, 
mantioned  in  am  lut  uticle ;  anil  ilthou^  th>  anthor  apolopzes  for  giT- 
ino'  plana  wilbont  argumantfl,  w«  are  panniaded  that  hii  long  eipeiianM 
will  render  bin  view>,  as  to  the  ornniution  of  UaiveintiM,  pacuharlf 
acceptable  to  those  who  are  mteFaatediii  our  lilerarf  iiutitutioai.  Anduiio, 
let  us  uk,  u  not  interettcd  iu  their  sacceH  ?  At  thw  moment,  ten  thonsBnd 
puenta  are  committiae  theii  children  to  them  for  edncation.  Indeed,  lien 
W  no  ixdividwU  tx  tmrUtnit,  however  low  bis  atation,  who  i*  not  intentttd'-— 
whoae  hippinen  and  hopes,  for  bimaelf,  his  familf,  and  his  country,  do  not, 
in  some  measure,  depend  upon  them.  It  is  among  their  itudenta,  that  hs 
looks  for  tbe  adcooUe,  to  protect  Ms  rigbti ;  for  tbe  pA^sicun,  to  watch  orer 
the  health  and  lives  of  Ms  family ;  and  to  a  great  extent,  for  the  vanister, 
who  is  to  teach  and  guide  tbem,  in  the  way  to  present  and  future  happiness. 
Let  no  one  than  cwosider  it  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him,  what  tna  char- 
acter of  our  colleges  and  univenitiei  is;  for  on  that  depends  the  character 
of  those  who  posaeaa  the  ^eatest  inlJuence  on  tbe  religious,  tbe  moral,  and 
tbe  political  slate  oToor  eoontry ;  and  let  n*  never  forget  the  table  ofthestom- 
KOb  and  ttie  memben.  We  would  do4  present  all  the  views  eipreased  in  this 
article,  as  aitpUMble  to  oar  own  oonntrj ;  but  we  think  tiia;  elaim  tb« 
Mrions  conaidaration  of  the  &ienda  of  eduoatioD.] 

It  IB  of  the  highest  importance,  that  the  fbnnden  and  refoimen 
of  public  institutions,  for  tbe  intellectual  and  moral  education  of 
jouth,  Bbould  not  be  discuuraged  in  their  praiseworthy  efibrts,  bj 
tbe  many  difficulties  which  they  are  obliged  to  encoimter.  Let 
them  persevere,  in  spite  of  obstacles,  in  their  noble  enterprise; 
foe  wbat  on  earth  is  more  important  than  the  hiunan  mind ;  and 
what  can  deserve  greater  efibrts,  than  to  provide  for  its  proper 
development  T 

Tbe  German  literary  institutions,  are  among  tbe  best  models ; 
for  although  they  also  have  defects,  yet  the  degree  of  intellectual 
cultivation  they  hare  produced,  proves  tbat  their  influence  baa 
been,  on  tbe  whole,  highly  salutary.  Tbe  North  American  Iiuti- 
tntioDS  ate  happily  free,  for  the  pesent,  at  least,  fiom  one  essen- 
tia) evil,  which  afiecto  the  German  Univaihies ;  it  is  tbe  prevail- 
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ing  prejuilicc,  vhich  it  would  be  difficult  U>  oreroome.  that  ibc 
numW  d/"  students  is  ihe  lo/e  measun  of  the  vortk  of  an  intlitti- 
lion.  From  this  feeling  it  results,  that  in  order  lo  incrca^ie  div 
nutnber,  nieaiis  arc  employed,  which  are  not  urdre<iueiillj  di^tuio* 
orable,  and  highly  pernicious  in  their  consequences.  It  ia  not 
the  ntimber  of  students  which  constitutes  the  excellence  of  an  ii^ 
stitution,  but  the  saentifir  spirit  which  prevails,  the  pfrifcmn^ 
£Hgtnrr.  of  the  teachers  and  the  students,  the  promotion  of 
knowledge,  by  the  former,  and  the  moral  and  intellectual  devd> 
opmenl  of  the  latter,  by  directing  their  exertions,  not  merely 
to  the  learning  of  what  may  be  re<iuisitc  for  the  future  examioa- 
(ions,  but  also  to  the  acquisition  of  a  more  thorough  Itnow^ 
ledge  of  the  sciences  generally,  and  the  aliainment  of  skill 
in  independent  study.  For  simUar  reaeans,  it  is  wrong  lo  at- 
tach too  much  importance  to  the  mimher  of  ofjodemic  trathers,  and 
lo  the  long  list  of  lectures  announced,  as  was  done  by  a  memlier 
of  the  Liiernry  Convention  at  New  York,  Although  it  is  oeces- 
oary,  that  in  a  large  University,  instruction  should  extend  to  all  the 
sciences,  yet  care  must  be  lakei 
the  separate  branches  too  much 
acquainted  with  their  connection,  ; 
ing  these  various  studies ; 
by  an  injudicious  choice. 

Above  all,  it  is  essential,  that  the  preparatory  institutions  (the 
CoUeget,)  should  be  tnttVely  ie^inrntd  from  the  Ummnity:  for 
Ihcy  are  essentially  diSercnt  in  their  character  ;  and  a  unioa  of 
elements  so  heterogeneous,  would  soon  lead  to  the  decay  of  both. 
Admission  to  either  of  the  cstablishinents  ottght  to  be  allowed  to 
any  individual,  provided  he  has  not,  in  consequence  of  ill  conduct, 
been  expelled  from  society  in  general,  or  from  that  of  well  educat- 
ed men.  Each  Institution  must  have  its  own  distinct  hws,  which 
should  be  stricili/  enforcrd.  Both  must  alTord  opportunities  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  various  branches  of  sciences  ;  the 
first  with  the  elementary  and  fQiidameatal  principles,  and  the  lat- 
ter with  the  higher  and  more  profound  pHris  of  the  «udy.  Col- 
leges should  be  adapted  for  young  er  students,  to  whom  uncontrolled 
fi'eedom  cannot  yet  be  allowed,  and  for  whom  a  certain  degree 
of  restraint  is  indispensable.  In  the  University,  the  young  man 
should  be  placed  in  a  more  unrestrained  situation,  in  order  thu 
he  may  leain  the  use  of  freedom.  He  wilt  thus  be  able  to  prove 
that  he  is  aiming  at  higher  education,  and  has  become  capable 
by  these  very  means,  of  assuming  some  station  of  use^ness,  as  a 
member  of  the  slate,  and  the  conimunity,  which  requires  prcviotn 
confidence  in  the  solidity  of  his  knowledge,  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment,  and  his  tried  moral  principles. 

As  for  the  arrangement  of  schools,  or  Colleges,  we  know  of  n« 


le,  not  to  divide 

A  beginner  is  not  sufficiently 
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better  models  than  the  most  improved  German  Uymuasia,  parlic- 
olarly  in  this  respect,  that  a  teacher  of  the  Gymnasium,  does  not 
tt  the  same  time,  lecture  at  the  University,  it  is  especially  desir 
aUe  that  the  whole  institution  should  be  directed  by  a  single 
individual,  distinguished  as  a  scholar,  and  an  educator  ;  so  that 
the  other  teachers  may  all  strive  for  one  common  object,  under 
his  direction.  With  such  arrangements,  if  annual  and  semi-annual 
public  examinations  are  employed  tu  stimulate  their  diligence, 
the  pupils  of  this  elementary  inatilutioa,  would  eoaa  furnish  a 
proper  supply  of  students  for  the  University. 

An  essential  requisite  for  a  good  University,  the  only  firm  basis 
fbt  its  permanent  reputation  and  usefulness,  are  e^nsive  provis- 
ions for  all  the  means  of  instruction.  Among  these  we  may  men- 
tion first,  a  Library,  rich  in  evert/  branch  of  science,  with  one  or 
more  apartments,  where  the  best  scientific  and  political  periodi 
cals  and  newspapers  are  collected.  The  library  should  be  acces- 
sible te  all  persons  belonging  to  the  university,  and  for  a  propes 
remuneration,  to  the  public  in  general.  An  Anatomical  Museum, 
a  Botanical  Garden,  a  Philosophical  and  Chemical  Apparatus,  and 
Technological,  Mineralogical,  and  Zoological  Museums,  as  well  as 
Clinical  Institutions,  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  pros- 
perity and  usefulness  of  a  University.  In  New  York,  an  Obser 
vatory  and  a  Marine  Schod  connected  with  it,  ought  not  to  be 
omitted.  Scientific  institution!  of  this  kind  are  indeed  expen- 
sive  in  their  formation  and  preservation ;  but  as  instruction  gen 
orally  is  very  expensive  to  an  individual,  and  still  abmtdantly 
comptnsatts  for  it,  by  qualifying  him  for  his  duties  in  life,  so  every 
state  or  community  should  perceive,  that  any  sacrifice  of  contrib 
utions,  to  promote  scientific  improvement,  will  be  amply  repmdia 
the  result 

But  however  extended  Uie  plan  of  a  scientific  establishment, 
and  its  literary  resources,  it  is  far  easier,  and  involves  more  cer- 
tainty in  regard  to  the  expected  results,  to  procure  all  these,  than 
to  find  men  equally  distinguished  as  instructors  and  literary  men, 
who,  by  their  genuine  philanthrc^hy  and  united  activity,  may  estab- 
lish, and  maintain  the  reputation  and  usefulness  of  the  University, 
without  having  among  them,  individuals,  who  by  discord,  or  un- 
accommodating dispositions,  destroy  the  labours  of  the  more  skil- 
ful officers.  In  this  respect,  it  would  be  of  the  highest  importance 
for  the  projected  institution  at  New  York,  to  proceed  with  the 
greatest  caution ;  and  particularly,  not  to  spoil  the  whole,  by 
attempting  to  appoint  all  their  professors  at  once,  and  withia  a 
short  period. 

According  to  the  plan  of  organization  lying  before  us,  the 
sciences  are  to  be  taught  to  a  great  extent;  and  for  this  reason, 
and  in  order  to  give  at  the  same  lime  a  more  r^ular  form,  and 
greater  respectability  to  the  institution,  it  would  probably  be  advi- 
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ubie  to  introduce  in  New  Yorb,  the  German  djfisioa  into  fftcul- 
tiea.  There  ought  to  be  Ave  such  faculties,  viz  ;  one  for  the  inetnio- 
tioD  of  those  who  are  deatiued  to  be  teachers  of  Region,  ui  which 
the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  the  various  reli^ous  opinions, 
and  the  history  of  Ethics,  both  general  and  biblical,  ought  to 
be  comprised  ;*  one  for  Law ;  one  for  Medicine ;  one  for  the 
Physical  Sciences,  includiag  the  Mathematics ;  and  lastly,  ooe  Ibr 
History  and  Literature. 

Both  theory  and  experience  have  proved,  beyond  contradictioD, 
that  Universities  will  prosper,  only  when  their  corporations  and 
feculties,  wherever  they  appenr  as  a  akoU,  enjoy  a  high  degree 
of  the  public  confldence.  The  reputation  of  each  profesnor,  de- 
pending, as  it  does,  on  hi.a  scientific  labors,  may  be  grcUcr  or 
less,  without  serioasly  affecting  the  whole  body. 

Two  errors  in  the  plan  of  the  University  of  New  York,  need  lo 
be  conected  on  this  ground.  They  arose  indeed  from  Ihe  be^ 
tntcnitOQS ;  but  their  execution  would  soon  lead  to  disadv aota- 
geous  consequences.  The  most  dangerous,  is  the  resolntioo,  that 
the  professors  shall  be  appointed  wiih  the  provision,  that  tbey  may 
be  dismissed  by  a  vote  of  the  council.  In  general,  it  is  extremely 
desirable,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  system  in  government,  that 
the  officers  should  not  be  liable  to  be  discharged  by  the  artHlrar; 
decision  of  an  individual  or  executive  body,  without  a  legal  inres- 
ligation,  aud  proofs  of  a  violation  of  duty.  But  with  academical 
professors,  a  variety  of  reasons  render  this  indispensable.  How- 
ever convenient  it  may  appear  at  the  tirsl  glance,  to  be  able  (o 
get  rid  of  on  individual  by  a  simple  vote,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find 
experienced  scholars,  men  of  the  greatest  worth,  who  are  wiliiug 
to  accept  professorships,  under  the  condition  of  arbitrary  dismi^ 
aal ;  and  there  is  danger  that  the  council  would  be  oflen  compel 
led  tochoosefrom  among  those,  who  are  lesscapable  of  usefidness. 
Such  a  result  would  be  the  means  of  undermining  the  institu- 
tion, at  its  very  commencement. 

A  second  proposal,  apparently  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the 
instiintion,  that  allowing  any  individual  the  privilege  of  lectar- 
ing  in  the  University,  is  liable  to  serious  evils  in  its  execution,  be^ 
cause  many  dishonorable  means  may  be  employed  in  such  cases, 
to  gain  popularity  among  the  students.  Ou  this  ground,  no  one 
should  be  allowed  to  lecture,  without  the  consent  of  the  facoltv 
after  a  strict  examination. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  questions,  with  regard  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  University  is ;  Whether  it  be  preferable  to  leave  the 

*  he  plan  of  the  New  York  University,  excluden  a  Theolofionl  f  uulty 
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profcBBOra  dependent  lor  their  income,  in  put,  on  the  feei  paid  bj 
thestadents  —  apl&n  followed  by  the  great  majority  of  the  exist- 
ing Univeraities — or  to  appoint  them  on  fixed  ialariee,  afWr  the 
example  of  the  University  and  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Viea- 
na,  and  the  London  UniTersity,  It  would  lead  us  fur  beyond  our 
limits  to  present  all  the  reasons  for  and  against  the  respectiTe 
plani ;  but,  however  ancient  custom  may  decide  for  the  former, 
(which  it  should  always  be  remembered,  originated  in  time  essen- 
tially differing  from  the  present),  yet  the  force  of  the  <q>poeite  ar- 
guments lead  us  to  consider  the  latter,  as  the  beat  plan,  as  it  pre- 
vents a  number  of  serious  evila,  incident  to  instllntion»  of  educa- 
tion— erils  which  are  not  outweighed,  by  the  singU  good  effect  of 
the  other  arrangement,  the  stimulus  to  the  zeal  of  teachers.  Every 
public  professor  ought  to  have  an  incwne  which  secures  hira  ■ 
perfectly  remctable  standing  in  aociety.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
onJy  reaionahle,  if  provision  were  made  for  his  family  in  case  of 
his  early  death;  because  an  academical  teacher  who  advances 
with  his  science,  and  is  zealous  in  bis  calling,  not  only  needs 
great  ntinral  endowments,  but  also  jfrm  heaUk ;  and  because  exp» 
rience  sufficiently  shows,  Uiat  not  a,/«wiMJ;,  under  the  great  exer- 
tions necessary  to  fill  their  station.  But  it  is  almost  indispensable, 
that  a  scholar  by  profession,  should  live  firee  &om  care,  and  also 
have  the  necessary  means,  not  for  a  life  of  luxury,  but  for  scientific 
correq>ondence  for  his  own  library  and  other  collections,  and  also 
for  instructive  journeys.  All  this  he  ought  to  be  able  to  ao 
coroplish  without  curtailing  his  nece^ary  expenses,  or  being  dis- 
turbed or  interrupted  in  hia  scientific  researches  by  pecuniary  anxi- 
ety. Besides  die  never  failing  spirit  of  ambition,  there  are 
other  external  motives  presented,  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  zeal 
of  the  professors.  Indeed,  the  remuneration  ought  to  be  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  length  and  the  amount  of  the  service  rendered. 
Id  this  case,  it  is  of  course  understood,  that  the  fees  paid  by  thA 
students,  arc  received  by  the  treasurer,  for  the  benefit  of  the  funds 
of  the  University  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  increased  activity  or 
reputation  of  the  professor,  would  lead  to  an  increase  of  students, 
which  would  compensate  for  the  advance  of  salary. 

Such  are  the  views  of  the  Reviewer  in  regard  to  the  great  prin- 
ciples, by  which  a  University  should  be  formed.  The  article 
concludes  with  arguments  in  favour  of  the  estaUishmenI  of  a 
National  Sacietif,  and  congratulations  on  the  jvoepects  of  its  sno- 
cess  and  usefulness,  which  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  insert  at 
present. 
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Art.  IV.  —  Address 

TO   THE    NORFOLK    ASSOCI*TIO\    OT 

[In  B  fonner  number,  we  noticed  Ihe  fwnttllim  of  lh«  NoriMk 
of  Teachers,  nnd  the  intenwtiag  *ddre«  of  Mr  Wil&uD  KuhII.  Wa  mm 
happy  bi  ^d  that  this  organiutkui  has  not  born  mtiiout  eflevl.  An  ^hie 
address  wu  delivereii  beUire  Ihem  in  Jul;  lut.  nf  whkh  lliv  lirat  poll  <rn« 
published  in  tlie  taxt  number  of  the  Education  Reporter.  In  tlml  pnrtion  vf 
the  addieia,  the  iiuthor  erhibiletl  the  iiuporluiw  o)  f^ucatjon  and  Ibn  pvil* 
of  ignonuic«,toDcoantrj  like  oiitH.  In  the  FoneltuliDi  i><irti<>ii,ka  inqntr«* 
how  these  evils  are  to  be  remedUd,  &nd  wc  are  pvnuaJnd  W  v»w*  iril(  1>* 
intereitiDg  (o  our  rradeis.J 


1 

TEACHERS.  ^^^H 


I  CANNOT  dwell  longer  on  the  evils  of  ii[noTancc.  Aud  to  ihc 
quGslion  —  Wliat  iiienns  shall  be  employed  to  preteni  or  remove 
these  evils  1  — the  answer  is  obrious.  TTtrote  light  on  iJtf  puLSt 
mirtrl.  Keep  the  subject  of  i-tltication  promiiioni  amid  all  l' 
conflicts  of  opinion  on  other  tuatlcrs,  and  let  every  TaTorsble,^ 
portunity  be  seized,  to  urge  its  importance  ami  explaia  ita  e 
Let  the  friends  of  the  object  go  forward  fearieasly,  with  t1 
measures  that  wisdom  dictates,  and  bencrolence  approves ; 
ever  become  weary  in  well  doing,  through  the  magnitude  and 
variety  of  the  difhculiies  to  be  encountered.  Those  mcaaurcti  I 
need  not  slate  and  vindicate.  They  are  such  as  the  spirit  of  ibe 
age  suggests  —  such  as  the  existing  circumstances  of  Society 
demand  —  and  such  as  this  Association  is  resolved  to  sustain. 

By  a  recent  writer  of  distingubhed  merit  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation, it  has  been  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  the 
whole  object  of  intellectuitl  cultivation,  is,  to  inspire  matt  with  a 
sense  ofifuig,  and  a  spirit  of  usefu/nrss  —  in  other  woida,  to  bUs!t 
Society,  rather  than  adara  it  —  to  give  to  man  just  views  of  obli- 
gation, and  furnish  him  with  adequate  motives  to  the  discharge 
of  it. 

Does  the  principle  admit  of  a  qacsllonf  And  if  "nf,  thun  ibe 
superlative  importance  of  primary  srhtioU  is  established,  and  tbe 
methods  of  conducting  them  most  ethciently,  form  the  legitimate 
subject  of  anxious  and  persevering  inquiry.  It  is  capable  offbo 
clearest  demonstration,  that  to  the  Church  of  God,  and  ilie  mass 
of  human  society,  there  are  no  institutions  of  the  laud  bearing  so 
intimate  and  vital  a  relation,  as  these  seminaries  for  the  ittfiuil 
mind,  judiciously  established  by  our  fathers,  and  so  happily  maiu- 
tained  by  their  children.  In  tktm  are  the  Urat  elements  ofthoughl 
developed,  combined,  and  strengthened —  in  them  are  the  tiret  prin* 
ciples  of  duty  to  God  and  miio,  cither  directly  or  indirectly  incul- 
cated, with  irresistible  force —  and  in  them  is  the  young  inimor- 
lal  forniud,  for  virtue  and  honor,  or  for  vice  and  iufuiny. 
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I  know  that  educuion  does  not  htgin  within  the  w&lls  of  the 
schootfaouse,  and  am  prepared  to  admit  the  juattce  of  the  follow- 
IDS  observations  from  a  contributor  to  the  '  Journal  of  Education.' 
'Every  man  may  be  lot'd  to' begin  hie  education,  on  the  day  of  his 
birth.  Certain  objects  presented  to  the  infant  are,  after  a  lime, 
recognized  and  distinguished.  The  number  of  objects  thus 
luiown  gradually  increases,  and,  from  the  constitution  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  they  are  soon  assodated  in  the  recollection,  according 
to  their  resemblances  or  obvious  relations.  Thus  sweet  meats, 
toys,  articles  of  dress,  &c.  soon  form  distinct  classes  in  the  memo> 
ry  and  eonceptions.  At  a  later  age,  but  still  very  early,  the 
child  distinguisheB.  very  readily  between  a  stone,  a  vegetable,  and 
an  animal ;  and  thus  his  mind  has  already  noted  the  three 
classes  of  natural  bodies,  and  has  acquired  a  certain  degree  of 
acquaintance  with  natural  history.  He  also  soon  understands  the 
phrases,  "  a  falling  body,"  "  the  force  of  a  moring  body,"  and  has 
therefore  a  perception  of  the  great  physical  laws  of  gravity  and 
inertia.  Having  seen  sugar  dissolved  in  water,  and  wax  or  tallow 
inelted  around  the  wick  of  a  burning  candle,  be  has  learned  some 
phenomena  of  chemistry.  And  having  observed  the  conduct  of 
domestic  animals,  and  of  the  persons  about  him,  he  has  begun 
his  acquaintance  with  physiology  and  the  science  of  mind.  Lastly, 
when  he  has  learned  to  count  his  fingers  and  his  sugar  plumts, 
and  to  Judge  of  the  fairness  of  a  division  of  a  cake,  between 
himself  and  his  brother,  he  has  advanced  into  arithmetic  and 
geometry.  Thus,  within  a  year  or  two  from  his  birth,  a  child  of 
common  sense  has  made  a  degree  of  progress  in  all  the  great 
departments  of  human  science ;  and  beside  this,  has  learned  to 
name  objects,  and  express  feelings,  by  the  arbitrary  sounds  of 
language.' 

It  is  ^facl,  deserving  to  be  stated  strongly,  and  felt  by  parents 
deeply,  that  the  education  which  children  receive  before  they  go 
to  school,  and  while  they  breathe  only  the  air  of  the  nursery,  is 
more  thorough,  and  more  thoroughly  had,  than  one  ill  an  hundred 
of  parents  is  aware.  Long  before  the  child  can  distinctly  articulate 
A  word,  he  has  laid  up  thoughts  and  formed  habits  of  feeling  which 
in  spite  of  all  subsequent  drilling,  will  exert  a  controlling  influ- 
ence, more  or  less  powerful,  over  his  whole  life ;  while  no  pains 
arc  taken  by  his  unthinking  guardians  to  fill  his  mind  with  any. 
thing,  he  is  rapidly  filling  it  himself,  with  everything,  good,  bad, 
and  useless  —  every  motion  caught  by  his  eye  —  every  word 
that  falls  on  his  ear  —  every  passion  exhibited  by  those  about 
him  —  affects  his  character  and  destiny. 

It  is  related  as  a  fact,  by  a  gentleman  who  was  himself  the  sulv 
ject  of  it ;  that,  when  a  boy,  he  went  out  with  his  father  to  ride  on 
horseback.   During  the  ride,  ha  fell  aeiveta,]  times^  not  mthoutdta- 
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ger;  and  every  time  he  feJI,  his  faihei  exclaimed, '  Take  care  of 
3iy  money,'  before  he  inquired  whether  his  hones  were  broken. 
'  This  gave  me,'  said  the  boq,  '  an  abiding  impression  of  lhe*Eup&- 
riority  of  money  over  every  earthly  thing,  and  I  determined  to 
become  rich.' 

A  more  tender  and  deligfatliil  anecdote  iUustrsilag  die  s*ma 
point,  is  Btaled  by  Sit  Benjamin  .West.  '  A  kias  ftom  mj-  luother,' 
said  he,  *  made  me  a  painter.'  When  a  cbild,  be  had  drawa  & 
rude  sketch  of  his  brother  sleeping  in  a  cradle,  which  his  mother 
with  some  difficuhy  got  sight  of;  for  he  had  done  it  irben  alooe, 
and  endeavored  to  conceal  it.  She  was  so  forcibly  suuck  hy 
the  reault  of  the  childish  eHort,  that  she  caught  him  in  b^ 
arms  and  kissed  him  !  That  expression  of  natural  delight  fixed 
his  destiny  for  life,  and  placed  him  higher  than  any  contemporarj 
artist,  on  the  rolls  of  fame.  And,  bow  often  has  the  most  able 
and  iudefatigahlc  instructor  been  hafHed  in  all  his  attempts  to 
rescue  the  children  committed  to  him  from  habits  of  heedlessness, 
of  self-will,  and  utter  avcrsioD  to  mental  applinatioii  —  habits  en- 
gendered in  the  nursery,  and  strengthened  on  the  plaj  groood  — 
habits  which  had  never  been  formed  under  the  supcfintendonce 
of  such  a  mother  as  God  gave  West  —  or  such  an  one  as  he  ga»o 
to  the  eminent  Christian  and  Divine,  P.  Doddridge. 

These  efforts  must,  however,  be  made.  And,  with  the  bless- 
ing of  Heaven,  on  well  directed  zeal,  they  will  not  prove  in  Taia. 
In  the  school  room,  much  is  done  to  form  the  mind — mucii  to 
produce  that  impression  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  improve- 
ment —  *  tkt  mind  is  the  man.'  Let  the  conviction  of  this  Aind»- 
mental  truth  he  wrought,  by  any  means,  into  the  mind  of  the 
scholar,  and  he  is  prepared  to  honor  himself  and  his  family,  and 
to  bless  the  world.  Let  itfaii  to  he  wrought  there,  and  the  whole 
business  of  his  education  is  drudgery  —  the  task  of  his  instructor 
is  the  task  of  Sysiphus ;  and  the  fate  of  the  child,  is  that  oT  tba 
Bwimiiier  in  the  waters  of  Letho, 

To  this  point,  every  judicious  teacher  will  direct  his  exertions. 
But  be  must  o<len/ai7,  and  that,  without  his  own  fault.  For  boir 
often  is  the  cbild  permitted,  by  an  injudicious  parent,  to  aeleot 
for  himself  an  improper  course  of  study  —  to  intermit  his  applica*   J 
tion  even  to  thtil  course  —  to  be  absent  from  bis  place  ia  acfaoal    i 
on  slight  occasions,  and  to  be  wholly  neffhctfiil  of  his  studies,   j 
when  not  under  the  eye  of  his  teacher.     Comparatively  speaking.    I 
bow  rart  is  that  systematic  co-operntion  between  the  parent  anj   J 
the  teacher,  which  is  essential  to  the  child's  proliciency ;  and  how 
frequently  is  the  blame  of  non-improvement  thrown  on  the  dhoiil--  \ 
ders  of  the  innocent  instructor,  when  in  justice  it  belongs  to  thft   ' 
parent,  whose  covetousness,  or  indifference,  or  self  conceit,  hsv^    ' 
doomed  his  child  Vt  ignorance,  in  spite  of  all  that  man  tw  aag«|  1 
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can  do.  When  I  have  seen  with  how  man;  wry  looks,  and  harsh 
exclamations,  a  new  book  19  purchased  Ibr  the  child,  who  is  not 
permiited  to  lay  it  aside,  like  his  father's  bibU,  to  gather  dust,  and 
oless  Jiilure  generations  instead  of  the  present ;  and  when  I  have 
heard  complaints  remorselessly  ihrown  out  against  teachers,  be- 
cause children  would  not  and  could  not  learn  without  books —  and 
because  they  were  not  permitted  to  beg  nor  borrow  the  booka  of 
others,  I  have  said  within  myself,  Mistaken  parent !  hapless  in- 
structor 1  abused  child  !  Heaven  have  pity  on  you  all ! 

But  evils  like  these,  it  is  believed,  are  passing  away ;  and  per- 
haps even  here,  they  rather  belong  to  the  tales  of  olden  lime. 
Not  so,  however,  everywhere,  even  within  our  own  happy  Com- 
monwealth. They  are  but  a  single  species,  of  a  large  genus  of 
evils,  that  crowd  the  system  of  common  school  instruction,  as  it 
exists  to  the  present  hour. 

Thanks  to  the  Providence  of  God,  that  auch  evils  are  on  the 
wing.  May  that  wing  never  tire,  till  it  has  borne  them  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  deposited  them  safely  beneath  its  wave.  Thanks 
to  the  same  Providence,  that  improvements  are  coniiniially  mak- 
ing in  the  science  of  instruction  — -that  the  qualifications  of  in- 
structors are  beginning  to  be  more  justly  appreciated  —  that  their 
standard  is  raised,  and  the  demands  of  the  public  likely  to  be 
met,  by  continued  advances  toward  a  perfection,  which  admits 
indeed  only  of  approximation. 

Those  familiar  treatises  on  the  Sciences,  which  are  now  issuing 
from  the  press  daily,  and  finding  their  way  into  our  schools,  and 
into  private  families,  are  creating  a  taste  of  higher  order;  and 
producing  an  expansion  of  intellect,  throughout  all  classes  of  com- 
munity, which  augurs  happily  for  the  hopes  that  swell  tlie  bosom 
of  the  American  patriot  and  Christian. 

It  seems  now  to  be  widely  admitted,  as  the  result  of  eipennMni, 
that  the  best  modes  of  imparting  knowledge,  are  rtot  alieat/s 
those  that  have  the  sanction  of  antiqaity.  Old  wine  is  bet- 
ter than  new ;  but  justice  forbids  the  application  of  the  remark 
to  old  fashions,  to  old  school  rooms,  to  old  text  books,  and  to  old 
systems  of  training,  by  the  simple  eSicacy  of  the  birch  or  Xantip- 
pe's  thunderstorm.  It  is  found  out  at  length,  that  as  the  Coperni- 
can  system,  though  more  recentty  discovered  than  the  Ptolemaic, 
is  to  be  preferred,  on  the  ground  of  its  simple  truth — so,  the  sys- 
tem of  instruction  that  brings  all  the  bodily  senses,  as  by  one 
spontaneous  movement,  to  the  aid  of  the  intellect,  is  preferable 
to  the  system  which  once  doomed  the  memory  to  bear  the  burden 
of  names,  dissociated  from  ideas,  and  gave  the  body  over  to  flag- 
ellation,  for  every  pecadillo,  chargeable  on  that  most  honored  and 
least  honorable  faculty.  Certain  it  is,  that  knowledge  is  more 
rapidly  acquired,  more  thoroughly  wrought  into  the  texture  of  the 
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mind,  and  with  more  facility  applied  lo  the  common  business  of 
life,  than  in  years  gone  by.  And,  it  is  not  loo  much  to  hope,  thu 
improverncnis  already  commenced,  will  advance  to  greater  perfec- 
tion— -and  tliat  succeeding  years  will  add  fresh  niolivea,  while  thty 
furnish  enlarged  means  fur  the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge  as 
shall  promote  ihe  elevation  and  worth  of  character,  io  every  de- 
partment of  society. 

Bounparle,  on  leaving  a  school  which  he  had  vJMted,  is  s%\A  lo 
have  remarked  lo  the  pupils  ;  '  Young  gentlemen  I  every  hour  of 
time  lost,  is  a  chance  of  future  wretchedness.' 

Without  pnu^itig  to  indulge  the  pleasing  contemplation,  of  the 
vast  addition  that  such  a  man  might  have  made  to  the  Mock  of 
human  happiness,  had  his  powers  been  employed  in  the  fields  of 
philosophy  or  religion,  instead  of  overturning  kingdoms  and  fnl- 
tening  the  soil  with  human  blood,  I  usk,  Where  is  the  youth,  of 
even  the  man  of  mature  years,  that  loses  not  maag  such  chaiicesT 
Who  loses  not  mang  hours,  from  useful  occupation  ?  Who  spends 
not  many  a  flying  moment  in  a  stale  ofennui,  unproductive  listless- 
Dess,  vain  imagining, or  prolitless conversation!  And  all,  through 
early  defects  of  education,  and  the  want  of  well  direcleil,  thorough 
discipline  I 

I  ask  noiArre-^— Who  spends  not  many  an  hour  over  the  sparkling 
glass,  and  in  the  company  of  the  kinus  and  knaves  that  frulic 
on  the  card  (able  T  Such  modes  of  killmg  lime,  and  exploding 
mind,  I  am  happy  to  believe,  have  become  almost  as  unfashiona- 
ble among  gentlemen  of  honorable  distinction,  as  they  are  oSea- 
sive  lo  the  spirit  nf  humble  piety.  But  are  there  not  a  thousand 
ways  in  which  our  youth,  when  dismissed  from  the  daily  care 
of  an  anxious  instructor,  fritter  away  much  of  their  time,  and  ren- 
der it  productive  of  nothing  better  than  mortiiieaiion  and  regret, 
on  the  review  ! 

I  cannot  but  think,  that  it  would  be  a  wise  and  useful  employ- 
ment, for  any  one  tn  look  back  at  night  on  the  bye  gone  day,  and 
carefully  note  the  improvement  of  each  hour,  and  then  subject 
himself  to  some  moderate  ^frffdnrc,  for  those  fraclious  of  time,  that 
may  have  been  lost  by  uuseasouable  drowsiness  in  the  morning, 
or  by  wild  and  vacant  musing,  and  idle  conversation  through  the 
day.  I  am  no  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  penances  to  purge  away 
sins,  (or  at  least,  to  blot  them  tram  the  book  of  God)  but  1  very 
much  suspect,  thai  if  a  young  man  should  resolve  to  subject  him- 
self to  some  appropriate  discipline,  for  every  hour  lost  through  the 
day,  he  would  Rnd  it  in  no  slight  degree  salutary,  to  his  mind  und 
his  whole  character. 

When  I  see  a  youth  in  a  dram  shop,  or  in  any  other  shop,  where 
he  has  nothing  to  do.  but  while  away  a  heavy  hour  or  two,  ia 
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unmeaning  chat  about  any  thing,  and  every  thing,  and  nothing,  I 
think  to  myself — /'Aaf  youthisasfhr  from  the  portals  ofphilosophy, 
as  from  the  gateii  of  Paradise.  He  may  doc  be  a  madman,  but 
he  acts  very  like  one — a  prodigal  of  lime,  a  prcxiigaj  of  the  es- 
teem of  wise  men,  and  prodigal  of  self  approbation  !  '  There  is 
more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him,'  at  this  day.  The  chances 
are  ten  to  one,  that  he  will  live  either  a  knave  or  a  beggar,  and 
die  with  the  drunkard  in  the  ditch,  or  with  the  criminal  in  the 
Penitentiary. 

'Time,'  says  Poor  Richard,  '  is  money.  It  is  more.  It  is  honor, 
it  is  philosophy,  it  is  pleasure,  it  is  glory  and  immortality.  And 
he  that  uses  it  unwi^ly  in  youth,  will  become  poor  in  old  age; 
poor  in  money,  poor  in  knowledge,  poor  in  reputation,  poor  in 
religion,  poor  in  every  thing.' 

How  shall  time  be  saved?  By  always  having  something  profi- 
table to  do,  and  by  doing  il.  The  mind  must  be  kept  at  work, 
and  it  must  be  furnished  with  materials  for  its  operations,  or  it 
will  as  certainly  rust  and  corrupt,  as  the  unused  machinery  of  the 
cotton  mill.  Nothing  can  be  done  for  the  mind  without  system, 
nor  without  application,  nor  without  the  fixed  resolve,  that  idleness 
and  vanity  shall  yield  to  learning  and  philosophy. 

Is  amusement  needed?  Take  it — Throw  the  quoit,  hurl  the 
javelin,  leap  the  bar,  any  thing  innocent,  to  give  vigor  to  the 
muscular  system,  after  the  relaxation  of  a  sedentary  occupation; 
but,  to  exchange  the  workshop,  or  the  study,  for  the  idler's  seat, 
in  the  idler's  hall,  smelling  strong  of  perfumes  that  never  exhaled 
from  the  flowers  of  Parnassus,  nor  from  the  spicy  groves  of  Arabia, 
but  rather  from  the  bogs  and  marshes  of  Tartarus.  There  is  no 
wisdom  in  it  —  no  honor  there. 

But  I  may  not  enlarge.  The  theme  is  prolific — the  subject 
is  large.  The  enterprise  in  which  this  and  kindred  associations 
are  engaged,  takes  strong  hold  on  the  best  interests  of  man,  in 
time  and  in  eternity.  The  present  generation  is  passing  awaj. 
Soon,  our  duties  and  our  opportunities  will  cease.  What  wa  do, 
for  the  improvement  of  those  that  come  after  us,  inust  be  done 
quickly.  And  if  we  would  have  our  names  embalmed  in  the  grateful 
remembrance  of  those  that  shall  come  afier  us,  let  no  sacrifice  be 
withheld,  and  no  self  denial  spared,  and  no  labor  refused,  that  we 
may  give  a  right  direction  to  that  mass  of  immortal  mind,  with 
which  all  of  us  come  in  contact  from  day  to  day,  in  one  or  other  of 
the  relations  we  sustain  in  life.  '  No  man  liveth  to  faimscif.'  We 
live  (or  the  world  ;  we  live  for  posterity ;  we  live  for  eternity  !  And, 
taking  the  Bible  for  our  guide,  the  example  of  Him,  who  went 
about  doing  good,  for  our  pattern,  and  the  glory  of  Jehovah  for 
oar  end,  we  ahall  nut  live  in  vain,  nor  die  inglorbnaly,  though 
tlM  world  applaud  lu  not.    Oitr  ^here  of  aofloo  may  be  humbJa, 
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our  duties  maybe  manifold  and  arduous — and  our  present  r«v 
wards  penuriouslj  bestowed  —  but  to  be  honored  of  God  with  the 
humblest  instrumentality  in  preparing  iniW,  that  mighty  agent  of 
good  or  ill,  to  aid  with  efficiency,  in  sustaining  the  liberties  and 
the  glory  of  our  country,  in  extending  the  blessings  of  civifizaiion 
Knd  Christianity  over  the  world,  and  tilling  up  heaven  with  iniel- 
ligent  and  seraphic  spirits,  who  shall  minister  to  Goo  and  his  ofF" 
spring  forever  ;  is  not  this  enough  to  render  us  patient  under 
any  amount  of  toil,  and  happy  in  the  performance  of  the  liumbleitt 


May  'patient  continuance  in  well  doing,'  mark  the  course  of 
,  every  member  of  this  honored  association,  through  life  ;    and 

I  gl<'''y<  honor,  anil  immortality  crown  the  termination  of  an  earthly 

I  career,   which   shall  have   blessed  the   present  generation,  and 

I  generations  yet  unborn !  n 

V  Art.  V. — History  ov  *  Cokmo>  Scbooi.,  1 

FROM    1801    TO    1831.  I 

Mil.  Editoh— The  following  deaultory  account  of  the  school  of 
my  early  youth,  is  at  your  disposal,  if  you  think  it  wii!  he  intereEting 
to  your  readers.  A  Teacher. 


SCHOOL    RODSE    AND    GENERAL    ARR AMCC ME NTS. 

The  school  house  stood  near  the  centre  of  the  district,  at  the 
junction  of  four  roads,  so  near  the  usual  track  of  carriages,  that 
a  large  stone  was  set  up  at  the  end  of  the  building  to  defeod  it 
from  injury.  Except  in  the  dry  season  the  ground  is  wet,  per- 
mitting small  collections  of  water  on  the  surface,  and  tlie  soil 
by  no  means  firm.  The  spot  is  peculiarly  exposed  lo  the 
bleak  winds  of  winter  ;  nor  are  there  at  present  any  shade  trees 
near,  lo  shelter  ihe  children  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
summer's  sun  during  their  recreations.  There  were  a  few 
formerly ;  but  tliey  were  cut  down  many  years  ago.  Neither 
is  there  any  such  thing  as  an  outhouse  of  any  kind,  not  even  a 
wood  shed. 

The  size  of  the  building  was  twenty  two  feet  long,  by  twenty- 
broad.  From  the  floor  lo  the  ceiling,  it  was  seven  feet.  The 
chimney  and  entry  took  up  about  four  feet  at  one  end,  leaving 
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the  school  room  itself,  twenty  feet  by  eighteen.  Around  three 
sides  of  the  room,  were  connected  desks,  arranged  so  that 
when  the  pupils  were  sitting  at  them,  their  faces  were  towards 
the  instructor  and  their  backs  towards  the  wall.  Attached  to 
the  sides  of  the  desks  nearest  to  the  instructor,  were  benches 
for  small  pupils.  The  instructor's  desk  and  chair  occupied  the 
centre.  On  this  desk  were  stationed  a  rod  or  ferule ;  some- 
limes  both.  These,  with  books,  writings,  inkstands,  rules,  and 
plummets,  with  a  fire  shovel,  and  a  pair  of  tongs,  (often  broken,) 
were  the  principal  furniture. 

The  windows  were  five  in  number,  of  twelve  panes  each. 
They  were  situated  so  low  in  the  walls,  as  to  give  lull  opportu- 
nity to  the  pupils,  to  see  every  traveller  as  he  passed,  and  to  be 
easily  broken.  The  places  of  the  broken  panes,  were  usually 
supplied  with  hats,  during  the  school  hours.  The  entry  was 
four  feet  square.  A  depression  in  die  chimney  on  one  side  of 
the  entry,  furnished  a  place  of  deposit  for  about  half  of  the  hats, 
and  spare  clothes  of  the  boys ;  and  the  rest  were  left  on  the 
floor,  often  to  be  trampled  upon.  The  girls  generally  carried 
their  bonnets,  &c.  into  the  school  room.  The  floor  and  ceilbg 
were  level,  and  the  walls  were  plastered. 

The  room  was  warmed  by  a  large  and  deep  fire  place.  So 
large  was  it,  and  so  litde  efficacious  in  wanning  the  room  other- 
wise, that  1  have  seen  about  one  eighth  of  a  cord  of  goodwood, 
bummg  in  it  at  a  time.  In  severe  weather,  it  was  estimated 
that  the  amount  usually  consumed,  was  not  far  from  a  cord,  or 
one  hundred  and  twenty  eight  feet,  a  week. 

The  new  budding  erected  about  five  years  since,  has  many 
improvements  upon  the  former.  It  is  of  brick ;  the  room  la 
larger  and  higher ;  it  is  better  lighted,  and  has  an  improved 
(ire  place.  The  writing  desks  for  the  pupils  are  attached  to 
the  walls,  and  the  seats  for  the  smaller  pupils  have  backs. 
Besides,  the  local  situation  of  the  house  is  changed.  It  stands 
two  or  three  rods  from  the  road  side,  on  a  firm  soil ;  buttbertf 
are  no  shade  trees  near,  nor  any  out  houses.  Like  the  former 
house,  it  has  a  cold  bleak  situation  in  winter.  With  regard  w 
an  entry,  however,  there  now  is  none.  The  whole  butldii^ 
forms  but  one  room. 

The  school  was  not  unfrequently  broken  up  for  a  day  or 
two  for  want  of  wood  in  former  years ;  but  since  they  have 
used  a  smalln  fire  place,  this  occurrence  has  been  more  rare. 
Hw  iDBtmctor  or  pupils  were,  however,  scMnetinies  cdrnpeUed 
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to  cut  or  saw  it,  lo  prevent  the  closing  of  ibe  school.  Tho 
wood  was  ]tih  in  tlie  road  near  tlie  l)ou»c,  so  that  it  was  often 
buried  in  the  snow  or  wel  wilh  the  rain.  At  tlie  best,  it  was 
usually  burnt  green.  The  Ores  were  to  be  kindled,  about  half 
an  hour  before  the  lime  of  beginning  the  school.  Often,  ihe 
scholar,  whose  lot  il  was,  negiected  lo  built  it.  In  consequence 
of  ibis,  the  house  was  frequently  cold  and  uncomfortable  about 
half  the  forenoon,  when  tlie  firt-  being  very  large,  the  excess  of 
heat  became  equally  distressing.  Frequeolly  too,  we  were 
annoyed  by  smoke.  T!ie  greatest  amount  of  suffering,  bow- 
ever,  arose  from  excessive  heat,  particularly  at  tlie  close  of  the 
day.  The  pirpils  being  in  a  free  perspiration  when  they  retired, 
were  very  liable  to  take  cold. 

The  ventilation  of  the  school  room,  was  as  much  neglected 
as  its  temperature ;  and  its  cleanliness,  more  perhaps  than  either. 
Situated  as  tbe  house  was,  the  latter  might  seem  lo  be  in  a 
measure  unavoidable.  Tliere  were,  however,  no  arrangements 
made  for  cleaning  feel  at  the  door,  or  for  washing  floors,  win- 
dows, 8ic.  In  the  summer  the  floor  was  washed,  perhaps  once 
b  iwo  or  three  weeks. 

The  winter  school  has  usually  been  opened  about  the  first  of 
December,  and  continued  from  twelve  lo  sixteen  weeks.  The 
Eummer  school  is  commenced  about  the  firat  of  May.  For- 
merly this  was  also  continued  about  three  or  lour  moniha ;  bui 
within  ten  years  the  term  has  been  lengthened  usually  to  twenty 
weeks.  Mates  have  been  uniformly  employed  in  winter,  end 
,  females  in  summer. 

Tbe  instructors  have  usually  been  changed  every  season,  but 
Eomelinies  they  have  been  continued  two  successive  summers 
or  winters.  A  strong  prejudice  has  always  existed  against  em- 
pbying  die  same  instructor  more  than  once  or  twice  in  the  same 
district.  This  prejudice  has  yielded  in  one  instance,  so  far  that 
BD  instructor  who  had  taught  iwo  successive  winters,  twenty  five 
years  before,  was  employed  another  season.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  ttie  exact  number  of  different  instructors  who 
have  been  engaged  in  ihe  school  during  the  last  thirty  years ; 
bit  I  can  distincdy  recoiled  l/tirtyseven.  Many  of  them,  both 
males  and  females,  were  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  a  few,  over  twentyone. 

Good  mora!  character,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  com- 
mon branches,  were  formerly  considered  as  indispensable  quali- 
fications in  an  instructor.   Tbe  instructors  were  <^iefl]r »'        * 
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from  ihe  most  req>ectaUe  families  id  town.  But  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  these  things  have  not  been  so  much  regarded. 
They  have  indeed  been  deemed  desirable;  but  the  most  com- 
mon method  now  seemS'to  be,  to  ascertain  as  near  as  possible 
the  dividend  for  that  season  from  the  public  treasury,  and  then, 
fix  upon  a  teacher  who  will  take  charge  of  the  school  three  to 
four  months,  for  this  money.  He  must  indeed  be  able  to  obtain 
a  license  from  the  Board  of  Visitors ;  but  this  has  become 
nearly  a  matter  of  course,  provided  he  can  spell,  read,  and 
write.  In  general,  the  candidate  is  some  favorite  or  relative  of 
the  District  Committee.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  however, 
to  say  that  the  moral  character  of  almost  every  iustrucior,  so 
far  as  1  know,  has  been  unexceptionable.  j 

Instructors  have  usually  boarded  in  the  families  of  the  pupib. 
Their  compensation  has  varied  from  seven  to  eleven  dollars  a 
month  for  males ;  and  from  sistytwo  and  a  half  cents  to  one  dollar 
a  week  for  females.  Within  the  last  ten  years,  however,  the  < 
price  of  instruction  has  rarely  been  less  than  nine  dollars  in 
the  former  case,  and  seventy  five  cents  in  the  latter.  In  the  few 
instances  in  which  the  instructors  have  furnished  their  own 
board,  the  compensation  has  been  about  the  same ;  it  being 
supposed  that  they  could  work  at  some  employment  of  their  ' 
own,  enough  to  pay  their  board,  especially  females.  The  only 
exceptions  which  I  can  recollect  are  two ;  both  within  five 
years.  In  one  of  these  instances  the  instructor  received  twelve  ' 
dollars,  and  In  the  other,  eleven  doUars  and  fifty  cents  a 
month.  I 

It  often  happens  that  no  family  of  the  district  is  prepared  to 
receive  the  Instructor.  In  such  cases  it  is  expected  he  will 
repair  to  the  house  of  the  District  Committee.  Some,  however, 
from  delicacy,  or  otlier  causes,  choose  to  go  to  their  ownhnnes, 
when  near,  until  a  place  is  provided. 

Two  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  usually  visit  the  winter  schools 
twice  during  the  term.  In  (he  summer,  their  visits  are  often 
omitted.  These  visits  usually  occupy  from  one  hour  to  an  hour 
and  a  half-  They  are  spent  in  merely  bearing  a  few  hurried 
lessons,  and  in  making  some  remarks,  general  in  their  charac- 
ter. Formerly,  it  was  customary  to  examine  the  pupils  in  some 
approved  catechism ;  but  this  practice  has  been  omitied  lor 
liyenty  years. 

The  parenls  seldtMC  viut  the  school,  except  by  special  invi-  '■■ 
tatioD.    The  freater  mnnbec  pay  vety  little  attenti<xi  to  it  at  all.  ! 
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There  are,  however,  a  few  who  are  gradually  awakmg  lo  the 
importance  of  good  instruction;  but  lliere  are  also  a  few,  who 
oppose  every  thing  which  is  suggested,  as  ai  the  ieasi,  useless; 
and  are  scarcely  willing  their  children  shoulil  be  governed  in 
(  the  school. 

Tlie  school  books  have  been  about  the  same  for  thirty  yean;.  \ 
Webster's  Spelling  Book,  the  Arnericatt  Preceptor,  and  tbe 
New  Testament,  have  been  the  principal  books  used.  Befbc« 
the  appearance  of  the  American  Preceptor,  Dwight's  Geogra- 
phy was  used  as  a  reading  book.  A  few  of  the  Introduction 
to  the  American  Orator  were  introduced  about  twelve  yean 
since,  and  more  recently,  Jack  Halyard, 

Until  witliin  a  few  years,  no  studies  have  been  permitted  in 
the  day  school,  hut  spelling,  reading  and  writing.  Arithmetic 
was  taught  by  a  few  instructors,  one  or  two  evenings  in  a  week. 
But  in  spile  of  a  most  determined  opposition,  arithmetic  is  now 
permitted  in  the  day  school,  and  a  few  pupiUstudy  geography.    ! 


Art.  VI. — Diacuasios  on  Emulation. 

The  lecture  of  Mr  Parkhurst,  before  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction,  during  their  late  meeting  'On  Subsiitutes  for  Em- 
ulation in  Schools,'  gave  rise  to  discussion  on  the  subject 
at  tliree  several  times ;  and  the  debates,  although  desultory  for 
want  of  preparation,  were  listened  to  with  great  interest.  Id  ' 
the  first  debate,  wliicli  took  place  at  an  informal  meeting  of  tbe 
members  of  the  Institute,  cm  anempt  was  made  to  introduce  tbe 
word  rivalry  in  place  of  emulation,  as  being  a  term  of  less 
ambiguity,  and  narrowing  the  field  of  debate  ;  but  this  proposi- 
tion was  not  adhered  to;  and  the  discussion  was  involved  in 
obscurity,  from  the  fact  tiiat  some  approved  of  that  Jove  of  kx- 
cellenct  which  others  termed  emulation,  while  they  disapproved 
of  the  spirit  of  rivalry. 

Some  gentlemen  seemed  disposed  to  Brgue,  that  there  'was 
tw  hope  of  success  in  a  school  with  any  motives  but  those  ad- 
dressed to  self  love,  because  no  others  were  efficient  in  life. 
In  opposition  to  this,  the  principles  and  rules  of  conduct  prescrib- 
Bd  by  Christianity  were  presented,  and  their  sufficiency  and  effi- 
cacy maintained,  ft  was  ai^ued,  that  rivalry  was  mconsistent  with 


^  'SiT^^^B^ 
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the  law  of  losing  others  as  ourselves — that  it  was  not  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel,  or  of  heaven.  It  was  admitted,  that  the  love  of 
approbation  and  ihe  love  of  power  were  natural  principles ;  and 
il  approbation  and  power  were  sought  with  a  view  merely  to 
good  objects,  they  were  allowable  and  useful.  But  that  to 
seek  to  obtain  these,  at  the  expense  of  others — to  desire  that 
others  should  be  tecond,  in  order  that  we  may  bejirit,  (as  the 
spirit  of  rivalry,  necestar^y  implies,) — is  inconsistent  with  the 
character  and  precepts  of  the  Saviour. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  argued  ;  That  there  were  ranks  in 
heaven — that  rewards  were  there  bestowed  according  to  merit— 
that  emulation  was  a  natural  propensity  to  be  found  even  in 
animals  * — that  it  existed  in  all  men — that  he  who  should  be 
without  it,  would  be  a  brute,  or  something  lower  in  the  scale  of 
being  f — that  there  were  indeed  abuses  of  this  principle,  but 
that  there  was  also  a  noble  emulation.  Rewards  were  depre- 
cated, as  degrading  and  base  motives.  To  this  il  was  replied, 
that  ranks  do  not  necessarily  involve  the  desire  of  superior!^, 
provided  a  given  rank  is  open  to  all  alike,  and  the  acquisition 
of  it  by  one,  does  not  exclude  another.  In  this,  the  ranks  of 
heaven  and  of  schools  differ  essen'jally.  It  was  maintained, 
that  the  effects  of  die  encouragement  giveri  to  emulation  were 
often  very  pernicious,  and  always  injurious — that  it  fostered 
that  spirit  of  contention  which  distracts  the  world.  Several 
gendemen  spoke  with  deep  feelbg,  of  the  unhappy  influence  it 
had  exerted  on  themselves  and  many  of  their  companions  in 
youth,  and  considered  it  as  having  hazarded  the  destruction  of 
their  characier  and  usefulness.  Instances  were  adduced  to 
prove,  that  many  who  succeeded  well  under  its  influence, 
failed  in  active  life,  because  they  had  formed  the  habit  of  be- 
ing influenced  by  such  excitements,  and  could  not  act  without 
them. 

It  WHS  also  maintained,  that  emulation  was  unneceimry,  aa  a 
motive  in  education,  and  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  used,  on  ac- 
count of  the  dangers  which  attend  it.  The  schools  of  Fellei^ 
berg,  and  others  on  this  plan,  were  mentioned  in  proof  of  this. 

Others,  who  had  employed  emulation,  stated  that  they  had 
seen  none  of  the  evil  effects  described — that  on  the  cOTtraiy, 

'  If  il  b«  in  inimal  pTopcniitj,  whit  ne<d  of  cheriihing  or  encouniriDg 
it,  more  [hsn  the  appetite  for  rood,  or  uij  other  appetite  or  psMioo  of  ui 
snimal  kind  j* 

t  Had  the  SBrlonr  the  ipirit  of  rivalry  or  emnlatioD  ? 
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there  was  a  constant  spirit  of  harmoay  and  kindness  amoag 
Uieir  pupils,  so  far  a^  tliey  could  discover.  We  did  oot  observe 
howe»er  that  any  who  had  ever  tried  an  opposite  sysleio  ex- 
pressed these  opinions ;  and  we,  and  our  school  fellows,  can  well 
remember  feelings  which  our  teachers  did  not  laiow,  on  this 
subject.  At  the  same  time,  others  who  had  formerly  era- 
ployed  emulation,  and  subsequently  had  abandoned  it,  and  (ried 
the  influence  of  other  motives  in  their  own  schools,  stated,  that 
they  found  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  order  and  industry 
without  it,  and  that  (he  slate  of  the  school  was  belter,  and  the 
influence  on  the  character  of  the  pupils  much  more  happy. 

We  were  particularly  interested  by  the  remarks  of  tlio  Rev. 
Dr  Tuckerraan  of  Boston,  who  spoke  twice,  mtli  much  ability 
and  feeling,  on  the  evils  produced  by  this  spirit.  The  prevaleol 
feeling,  so  far  as  we  could  judge,  was  in  favour  of  employing 
other  motives  in  place  of  rivalry.  We  hope,  however,  this  inipot- 
tant  subject  will  be  taken  up  and  discussed  more  thoroughly, 
and  continue  to  be  disciased,  until  it  is  settled;  for  we  htlitvt 
that  much  depends  upon  it  in  reference  to  the  moral  and  (lie 
political  character  of  our  country ;  and  we  know  not  whether 
the  ultimate  predominance  or  subjection  of  that  [>atty  spirit, 
and  that  love  of  power  and  distinction,  which  are  fast  laking 
place  of  the  patriotism  which  animated  the  fathers  of  our  coun- 
try, ar«l  consequently  our  influence  on  the  state  of  tiie  worlds 
will  not  be  almost  fixed  by  the  decision,  whether  rivalry  be  en- 
couraged, or  suppressed,  in  die  educatitm  of  tJiose  boys,  now  at 
school,  who  will  become,  In  (Airty  years,  the  electors  and  rultrt 
of  an  empire  of  thirty  millions  of  inhabitants.  The  fniit  must 
correspond  to  the  seed,  aod  on  the  care  of  the  initructora  who 
sow  it,  depends  the  character  of  the  harvest.  Their  influence 
is  fearful — nay,  we  suspect  it  will  be  decisive — on  tlie  question, 
whether  our  fields  shall  then  he  waving  willi  die  rich  fruits  of 
induslrj',  virtue,  and  peace,  or  bristled  ivilh  the  bayonets,  and 
wet  with  tlie  bloodshed,  of  civil  dissension.  We  will  not  en- 
large ;  but  we  would  recall  to  the  mind  of  every  teacher,  that 
maxim  of  a  painter — '  I  paint  for  Eternity.' 

We  again  request  communications  from  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  views  we  express,  that  die  subject  may  be  brought 
fairly  before  our  readers. 
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Art.  VII. — Murray's  English  Reader. 

[We  thank  the  experienced  teacher  from  whom  we  received  the  follow- 
ing, for  hit  communication,  and  should  be  gratified  by  more  from  the  same  \ 
source.] 

There  is  probably  no  other  compilation  of  Reading  Lessons, 
which  has  been  so  extensively  and  so  generally  used  in  our 
common  schools,  as  the  English  Reader,  by  Lindley  Murray. 
Numerous  editions  of  this  work  have  been  published,  in  difier- 
ent  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  stereotyped  in  va- 
rious forms.  In  some  editions,  the  definitions  of  the  more 
difficult  words  have  been  prefixed  to  the  sections,  or  thrown 
into  the  margin ;  and  one  of  these  is  lettered  '  Definition  Rea- 
der.' In  another  edition,  the  pronunciation  of  numerous 
words,  difficult  and  not  difficult,  has  been  given,  according  to 
the  notation  of  Mr.  Walker ;  and  this  is  called  a  *  Pronoun- 
cing Reader.'  Whether  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  book,  and 
all  these  efibrts  to  render  it  acceptable,  and  popular,  and  useful, 
will  long  *  preserve  it  from  disuse  or  oblivion,'  according  to 
the  prediction  of  the  editor  of  the  *  Pronouncing  Reader,' 
time  only  can  determine.  Having  used  this  book  a  considera- 
ble nimiber  of  years  in  teaching,  I  beg  leave  to  ofier  a  few,  free 
remarks,  on  its  character  as  a  reading  book  for  common 
schools. 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  object  to  the  book,  as  containing 
any  thing  of  an  immoral  or  irreligious  tendency.  There  is 
scarcely  a  passage,  in  which  the  most  scrupulous  casuist  can 
complain  of  an  infringement  of  the    '  important  principles  of 

Eiety  and  virtue.*  I  give  the  book  full  credit  for  *  chastity  of 
tnguage,  purity  of  style,  grammatical  precision,  and  correct- 
ness of  moral  sentiment.'  But,  important  as  all  these  proper- 
ties are,  they  do  not,  alone,  render  a  book  suitable  for  die  use 
of  schools.  And  this  leads  me  to  observe,  in  the  second  place, 
that  I  do  object  to  the  English  Reader,  as  being  greatly  defi- 
cient in  several  properties,  which  are  essential  to  a  good  school 
book.  It  is  wanting  in  variety^  both  of  styie  and  sentiment. 
There  is  a  sameness,  a  dull  uniformity  pervading  the  book, 
which  almost  inevitably  leads  the  learner  into  a  corresponding 
monotony  and  dullness  in  reading.  With  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  pieces,  there  is  almost  no  opportunity  for  the  pupil  to 
acquire  a  compass  of  voice,  by  the  frequent  use  of  emphasis, 
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and  by  exhibiting  that  variety  in  the  tones,  inflections,  and 
pitches  -of  his  voice,  and  in  the  rapidity  and  slowness  of 
enunciation,  which  is  essential  to  a  good  reader.  The  book 
neither  contains  specimens  of  those  turns  of  thought  which 
suit  the  mind  of  a  sprightly  child,  nor  of  tliose  lofty  flights  of 
eloquence,  or  mighty  efforts  of  reason,  or  resistless  appeals  to 
the  heart,  which  fill  the  soul,  and  inspire  the  tongue  of  the 
youth  of  genius,  who,  while  he  reads,  feels  and  adopts  as  his 
own,  every  word  that  he  utters. 

Again,  the  English  Reader  is  above  the  comprehension  of 
most  scholars  in  our  common  schools.  This  results  partly 
from  tlie  style  of  writing  that  prevails  in  the  book,  partly  from 
the  nature  of  the  sentiments  which  are  expressed,  and  the  train 
of  thought  which  is  pursued,  and  partly  from  the  want  of  pre- 
vious intellectual  culture  in  the  pupil.  The  pieces,  in  general, 
were  not  originally  designed  for  the  perusal  of  children.  They 
were  written  for  adults  ;  and  for  them,  and  them  only,  are  they 
suitable.  1  do  not  say,  but  that  by  and  by,  in  consequence  of 
the  improved  state  of  early  education,  the  intellectual  faculties 
of  children  will  become  cultivated  to  such  a  degree,  that  ordi- 
nary boys,  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  will  understand  and  relish 
such  pieces  as  those  which  Mr  Murray  has  selected.  But  at 
present,  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  Yet  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  children,  even  below  the  age  just  stated,  children 
of  moderate  capacity  too,  put  into  the  English  Reader.  Ask 
almost  any  little  boy  or  girl  you  meet,  'What  book  do  you 
read  in  at  school  ?'  The  answer  will  probably  be,  '  The  Eng- 
lish Reader ;' — ^with  perhaps  the  additional  information,  '  I 
read  in  that  now,  and  spell  in  the  Dictionary ;  but  I  used  to 
read  in  the  Testament  and  spell  in  the  Spelling  Book.' — 'You 
say,  you  read  in  the  English  Reader ;  do  you  study  grammar  ?' 
— *  Yes,  Sir ;  I  have  been  through  it  several  times ;  but  I  never 
parsed  any  yet.'  '  Whose  system  of  grammar  do  you  study  ?* 
*  Oh,  I  study  my  own  grammar ;  but  it  is  almost  worn  out.  1 
shall  have  to  borrow  then ;  for  Father  says  he  can't  afibrd  to  buy 
me  any  new  books  this  summer.' — '  I  meant — who  is  the 
author  of  the  grammar  which  you  use  ? '  *  Author !  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean.' 

ExPERTus  Sum. 
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Art. — VIII.  Rhode  Island  Tales. 


Bhode  Island  Talts^  hy  a  Friend  to  Youth  of  JSTtwport,  R.  /.,  pp.  46. 

MMon  Dajff  JSTew  York, 

We  took  up  lately,  a  small  book  for  children,  entitled,  '  Rhode  Island 
Tales,  bj  a  friend  to  youth,  ol  Newport,  R.  I.'  It  has  so  much  to  recom- 
mend it,  both  in  matter  and  in  execution,  that  we  very  much  desire  to  have 
it  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  our  little  folks.  It  is,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
a  fine  specimen  of  poetical  composition  for  children  ;  a  species  of  writing, 
by  the  way,  that  very  rarely  combines,  among  the  great  mass  of  our 
rnymers,  any  thing  like  good  taste  and  simplicity. 

While  reading  it,  we  were  all  the  while  remmded  of  Cowper's  '  John 
Gilpin.'  The  Author,  or  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  ^uessing^ 
the  Authore«5,  has  in  her  mental  composition,  much  of  the  exquisite  ten- 
derness, originality  of  conception,  simplicity,  and  captivating,  childlike 
playfulness,  of  that  inimitable  poet. 

Such  poetry,  is  most  happily  adapted  to  the  minds  of  quite  youn^  children. 
The  measure  and  the  rhyme,  are  to  them,  sources  of  great  attraction  and  in- 
terest. Let  any  one  make  the  experiment,  and  it  will  be  found,  that  sim- 
ple poetry  will  arrest  the  youthful  ear,  and  protract  delightful  attention, 
much  longer  than  plain  prose. 

In  this  way,  a  taste  for  poetical  imagery  and  expression,  may  early  be  cul- 
tivated. There  is  a  meloay  of  language  too,  easily  recognised  by  the  musi- 
cal ear,  which  characterizes  style,  and  which,  so  far  from  weakening  the 
force  of  thought,  or  the  power  of  eloquence,  may,  if  it  do  not  degenerate 
into  sing-song,  enforce  the  value  of  both.  Is  thought  less  forcible  or  elo- 
quent when  accompanied  by  the  charms  of  music  T  Why  should  it  be,  if 
clothed  in  the  language  which  partakes  somewhat  of  musical  ry  thm  ?  To 
train  the  ear  to  relish  this,  and  to  cultivate  the  taste  for  euphony  of  expres- 
sion in  composition,  and  in  public  speaking,  it  seems  to  be  desirable,  tnat  a 
portion  of  tne  reading  of  children  should  be  in  poetical  measure  and  rhyme. 
Such  reading  lessons  too  are  more  easily  and  deeply  engraven  on  the  mem- 
ory, and  if  they  contain  correct  moral  and  religious  instruction,  acquire  from 
their  poetical  character  an  additional  value. 

Another,  and  by  no  means  inconsiderable  advantage,  arising  from  poeti- 
cal reading  lessons,  is  the  habit  which  is  acquired  of  correct  accentuation, 
since  if  the  measure  is  true,  the  ear  aUme  will  guide  the  reader  to  the  sylla- 
bles on  which  the  proper  accent  is  to  fall.  This  will  greatly  assist  the  mem- 
ory in  this  difficult  part  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  English  language. 

There  is,  in  addition  to  this,  a  degree  of  spirit,  and  emphasis,  given  to  the 
reading  of  poetry,  which  is  felt  by  umost  every  youth ;  and  which  is  highly 
favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  good  delivery. 

Let  a  narent  or  teacher  take  this  little  volume,  and  gather  round  him  a 
group  of^  children,  and  read  to  them  in  a  natural,  animated,  and  melodious 
manner  these  simple^  and  beautiful  tales  ;  and  he  will  be  surprised  to  see  what 
a  charm  will  accompany  them,  in  the  fixed  gaze  and  delighted  countenances 
of  his  youthful  auditors.  And  let  some  of^them,  in  turn,  be  required  to 
read  them,  or  to  coitmiit  them  to  memory  and  recite  them  ;  and  we  do  not 
fear  that  the  truth  of  the  remarks  which  we  have  made  on  this  subject,  will 
be  despised  or  overlooked. 

We  give  a  few  extracts,  both  for  the  gratification  of  our  readers,  and  as 
a  specimen  of  the  work. 

A  little  boy  says  to  his  mother, 

<  Do  tell  me,  dear  mother,  who  made  all  these  things  ? 
Our  Father  in  Heaven,  did  his  mother  reply, 
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The  Lord,  thy  Creator,  who  dwells  in  the  sky, 
Above  the  bright  clouds  which  thoa  lov'st  to  behold, 
At  sunset,  all  spotted  with  crimson  and  gold  ; 
He  made  all  these  things,  the  wide  earth  and  the  seas, 
The  hills  and  the  mountains,  the  rocks  and  the  trees, 
This  carpet  of  srrass  with  its  blocwoms  so  fair, 
The  beasts  of  the  wood  and  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
All  which  thou  beholdest  in  sunshine  or  shade, 
Thy  Father,  thy  own  Heavenly  Father,  hath  made. 
And  life,  health,  and  strength,  hath  he  given  to  thee. 
And  hearing  and  eye  sight  these  beauties  to  see. 
If  thou  art  but  good,  in  thy  ^rief  and  thy  joy, 
He  will  flruard  Uiee,  and  make  thee  his  own  little  boy  ; 
Will  leaa  thee  in  safety,  through  life,  and  will  even 
Take  thee  with  him  to  dwell  in  his  beautiful  heaven.' 

The  nSllowing  stanzas  are  taken  at  random,  from  'a  description  of 

MlLKIHO.* 

*  'Twas  near  the  close  of  day,  yet  bright 

The  sun  shone  o'er  the  hill. 
And  pour'd  a  flood  of  golden  light, 
On  every  object  still. 

*  Now  seated  on  the  gray  stone  wall, 

Which  all  the  yard  surrounds. 
His  eye  attentive  noted  all 
That  pass'd  within  his  bounds. 

*  With  snow-white  pail,  the  dairy's  pride. 

Each  milker  seated  low. 
Rested  his  head  against  the  side 
Of  every  gentle  cow. 

'  From  Brown,  and  Pied,  and  Black,  and  Red, 

The  milk  with  ease  was  drawn. 
But  Brindle  fiercely  shook  her  head. 

And  raised  her  pointed  horn.' 


Art.  IX. — Julia  Brace.  ' 

The  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Girl.  '^^ 

The  privation  of  hearing,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  speech,  is 
felt  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes.  A  few  instances  are 
on  record,  in  which  the  calamity  was  rendered  more  distressing, 
by  the  loss  of  sight,  and  the  taste,  the  smell,  and  the  touch,  were 
the  only  avenues  of  knowledge  lefl.  A  being  thus  deprived  of  the 
ordinary  means  of  receiving,  as  well  as  communicating  ideas,  is 
a  highly  interesting  subject  of  examination:  and  Mitchell  the  deaf 
and  blind  boy  of  Scotland,  was  considered  worthy  of  careful 
observation,  by  the  celebrated  metaphysican,  Stewart.  Another 
imperfect  being  of  the  same  kind,  not  loss  worthy  of  attenbn  is 
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Julia  Brace,  who  is  now  an  inmate  of  the  American  Asylum  at 
Hartford,  in  Connecticut. 

She  is  the  daughter  of  John  and  Rachel  Brace,  natives  of  Hartford, 
and  was  born  in  that  town,  June  13,  1807.  At  four  years  of  age, 
she  was  seized  with  the  Typhus  Fever,  while  on  a  visit  at  Glasten- 
bury,  a  few  miles  from  Hartford.  She  was  taken  sick  on  Monday 
evening,  Nov.  29,  1811,  and  on  the  Saturday  morning  following, 
she  became  6/tW  and  deaf  She  remained  dangerously  ill  for 
four  or  five  weeks,  and  did  not  return  to  her  mother*8  house,  until 
the  next  January.  During  the  following  summer,  she  was  again, 
twice  sick ;  but  the  next  winter,  her  health  became  established, 
and  has  continued  excellent  ever  since. 

Before  her  illness,  she  had  not  only  learned  to  speak,  but  to  re- 
peat her  letters,  and  to  spell  words  of  three  or  four  syllables ;  and 
for  some  time  afler  the  loss  of  her  sight  and  hearing,  she  was  fond 
of  taking  a  book,  and  spelling  words,  and  the  names  of  her  ac- 
quaintances. She  retained  her  speech  pretty  well,  for  about  a 
year  ;  but  gradually  lost  it,  and  seems  now  condemned  to  perpetu- 
al silence.  For  three  years,  she  could  still  utter  a  few  words.  One 
of  the  last  of  these,  was  *  mother,* 

Julia  was,  at  first,  unconscious  of  her  misfortune.  She  seemed 
to  imagine,  that  a  long  night  had  come  upon  the  world,  and  often 
said  ;  '  It  will  never  be  day.*  She  would  call  upon  the  family  to 
'  light  the  lamp*  and  was  impatient  at  their  seeming  neglect,  even 
to  give  her  an  answer.  At  length,  in  passing  a  window,  she  felt 
the  sun  shining  warm  upon  her  hand ;  she  immediately  held  out 
her  hand^  and  pointed  with  delight,  to  indicate  that  the  sun  shone. 
From  the  January  afler  her  illness,  until  the  following  August,  she 
would  sleep  during  the  day,  aud  be  awake  through  the  night,  and 
it  was  not  until  autifnn,  by  taking  great  pains  to  keep  her  awake 
during  the  day,  that  she  was  set  right.  She  is  now  as  regular  in 
this  respect  as  other  persons.  From  the  period  of  her  recovery, 
she  seemed  to  perceive  the  return  of  the  Sabbath  ;  and  bn  Sunday 
morning,  would  get  her  own  clean  clothes,  and  those  of  the  other 
children.  If  her  mother  was  reading,  she  would  find  a  book,  and 
endeavour  to  do  so.  The  intervention  of  a  day  of  fasting,  or 
thanksgiving,  will  confuse  her  reckoning  even  now ;  and 
some  time  elapses  before  she  'gets  right' 

Unable  as  she  was,  to  lifl,  or  penetrate,  the  veil  of  darkness  and 
silence  which  separated  her  from  the  world,  the  privations  she  en- 
dured, without  any  consciousness  of  the  cause,  might,  very  natur- 
ally^ appear  to  her  like  a  cruel  punishment,  which  those  around 
her  were  inflicting.  It  was  probably  from  some  feeling  like  this, 
that  during  the  first  winter  after  her  recovery,  she  seemed 
trrt/a6/e,  almost  to  modiness,  would  exhibit  the  most  violent  passion, 
and  use  the  most  profane  language.  The  next  summer*  she  be- 
came calmer ;  and  her  motlier  cooldgoTem  her  to  some  extent  by 
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shaking  her,  and  stamping  on  the  floor  in  sign  of  disapprobation 
and  stroking,  or  patting  her  head,  when  she  conducted  well.  She 
is  now,  habitually  mild,  and  obedient,  and  affectionate. 

During  the  first  summer  after  her  illness,  she  was  very  unwilling 
to  wear  clothes,  and  would  pull  them  off  violently.  At  length  her 
mother  took  one  of  her  frocks,  and  tried  it  on  her  sister,  with  a 
^view  of  altering  it  for  her.  Julia  had  always  been  remarkable 
for  her  sense  of  justice  in  regard  to  property.  This  seemed  to  be 
awakened  ;  and  she  took  the  frock,  and  put  it  on  herself  After 
this,  she  was  willing  to  wear  clothes,  and  even  cried  for  nao  ones. 
She  has  ever  since,  been  fond  of  dress.  At  9  years  of  age  she 
was  taught  to  sew,  and  since  that  time  has  learned  to  knit.  * 

Julia  is  now  25  years  of  age.  She  has  been  resident  for  ^veral 
years  in  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  where  she  is  supported 
in  part  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  visitors,  and  in  part  by 
her  own  labors,  in  sewing  and  knitting.  A  language  of  palpable 
signs  was  early  established,  as  a  means  of  communication  with 
her  friends.  This  has  been  much  iniproved  by  her  intercourse 
with  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  is  now  sufficient  for  all  necessary  pur- 
poses. Her  countenance,  as  she  sits  at  work,  exhibits  the  strong- 
est evidence  of  an  active  mind,  and  a  feeling  heart,  within  ;  and 
thoughts  and  feeling^  seem  to  flit  across  it,  like  the  clouds  in  a 
summer  sky.  A  shade  of  pensiveness,  will  be  followed  by  a  cloud 
of  anxiety  or  gloom  ;  a  peaceful  look  will  perhaps  succeed  ;  and 
not  unfrequently,  a  smile  lights  up  her  countenance,  which  seems 
to  make  oi>e  forget  her  misfortunes.  But  no  one  has  yet  penetrat- 
ed the  darkness  of  her  prison  house,  or  been  able  to  find  an 
avenue  fof  intellectual  or  moral  light.  Her  mind  seems,  thus  far, 
inaccessible  to  all  but  her  Maker. 

We  have  exceeded  our  limits,  and  must  defer  a  more  full  accotmt 
of  this  interesting  female  to  a  future  number. 


Art.  X. — Method  of  Teaching  Geography. 

Tu  the  Editor  of  the  Annab  of  Education. 

Sir — I  was  much  interested,  some  years  since ,^  in  a  plan  adopt- 
ed by  President  Humphrey,  of  Amherst  College,  in  his  class  in 
Intellectual  Philosophy,  and  which  is  adopted  in  some  of  our 
Theological  Institutions  It  was  this;  instead  of  adopting  some 
one  treatise,  as  a  tert  book,  and  assigning  a  certain  number  of  its 
pages  as  a  lesson,  a  considerable  number  of  the  most  important 
English  works  upon  the  science  in  question^  were  pat  into  the 
hands  of  the  pupils,  and  a  stdifeet  was  selected  as  the  lesson,  with 
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the  expectation  that  the  pupils  would  obtain  information  in  regard 
to  it,  from  all  the  works  accessible  to  them.  For  example,  the 
Imagination  was  perhaps  the  topic  assigned ;  and  at  the  recita- 
tion, one  pupil  was  called  upon  to  give  the  views  of  Reid  in  re- 
gard to  it ;  another  those  of  Stewart ;  to  a  third,  some  general 
questions  were  put ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  exercise,  the  President 
was  accustomed  to  make  further  remarks  and  explanations, 
comparing  the  views  of  the  different  writers  to  whose  works  the 
class  had  had  access,  and  presentiilg  those  of  other  authors,  whose 
works  they  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  examining.  The  wri- 
ting of  dissertations  on  the  subjects  and  questions  which  thus 
came  up,  formed  an  important  part  of  the  plan.  No  remarks 
need  be  made,  to  shew  how  great  an  influence  such  a  course  must 
have,  if  skilfully  pursued,  in  giving  enlarged  and  general  views  of 
the  topics  under  discussion. 

A  {^an  which  seems  to  be  somewhat  similar  to  this,  has  been 
applied  to  Woodbridge's  Geography  by  Mr  Lucius  F.  Clark,  one 
of  the  Preceptors  of  Westfieki  Academy.  At  a  recent  risit  of 
bis  to  my  school,  I  requested  him  to  exemplify,  by  means  of  one 
of  my  classes  in  Geography,  the  plan  which  he  had  devised. 

At  the  appointed  time,  the  class  assembled  in  the  recitation 
room,  and  Mr  Clark  supplied  them  with  a  number  of  copies  of  a 
little  pamphlet,  entitled,  '  Topics  and  References  designed  to  assist 
the  study  of  Woodbridge's  Universal  Geography.'  The  pupils 
were  directed  to  open  to  a  page  of  the  pamphlet,  on  which  we  read 
as  follows. 

EUROPE. 

1.  Eur0pe  [I]  L.  L.  B.  S.  644,  (58—65)  M.  Capes.  Penin- 
sulas.    I.  Seas.  St.  R.  368  (N.  566,  92—4.) 

[IIJ  A.  D.  81—4.  G.  954.  Re.  E.  1089.  P.  877,  8.  Cit.  1293,4. 

This  it  must  be  confessed  looks,  at  first,  rather  hieroglyphical ; 
but  on  the  first  two  or  three  pages  of  the  pamphlet,  fiill  explanations 
are  given.  It  will  be  seen  t^at  under  Europe  there  are  two  sets 
of  references  marked  [I]  and  {II] .  The  first  relate  to  Physical, 
the  second  to  Civil  Geography.  Some  of  the  references  are  en* 
closed  in  parentheses.  These  are  intended  to  be  omitted,  when 
going  over  the  lesson  the  first  time.  The  initials  stand  for  the 
various  items  to  be  examined ;  thus  L.  L.  means  Latitude  and 
Longitude,  B.  Boundaries,  S.  Surface,  d&c.  In  some  cases;  these 
topics  can  be  inve^igated  simply  by  the  examination  of  the 
map,  in  others  by  reference  to  the  Geography.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  number  of  the  section  or  page  to  be  examined  is  given. 

These  general  explanations  being  made,  the  following  dialogue 
ensued,  in  regard  to  the  second  topic  contained  in  the  pamphlet, 
which  was  as  follows. 

THISD   8XBIX8.— *¥OL.   I.   NO.  X.  61 
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2.  Norway  [I]  Sit.  B.  Ge.  158.  I.  S.  555-  So.  CI.  (Me  555) 
R.  (N.  583,)  p.  2J)3. 

What  is  the  second  topic  ?  Pupils,  Norway.  What  is  inclu- 
ded under  the  division  marked  [I]  ?  The  Physical  Geography  of 
•Norway.  What  is  the  first  item  1  Situation.  Is  there  any  reference 
to  the  Geography  1  No  Sir.  Where  then  do  you  look  for  infor- 
mation ?  To  the  map.  Will  you  all  find  the  situation  of  Norway 
by  reference  to  the  map  ? 

In  the  same  manner,  several  other  items  were  examined.  It  is 
intended  that  this  work  shall  be  done  by  the  pupil  alone,  except 
in  the  first  lesson,  which  is  studied  by  the  class  collectively,  with 
the  aid  of  the  teacher  in  order  that  the  method  may  be  fully  un- 
derstood. Afler  the  lesson  is  thus  prepared,  it  is  intended  that 
it  shall  be  recited  in  the  following  manner. 

The  pupil  called  upon  goes,  with  his  topic  book,  to  a  black 
board,  upon  which  a  map  of  the  country  has  been  drawn,  or  to 
A  large  outline  map  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  hung  up  in  view 
of  the  class ;  and  there,  without  having  any  questions  asked  him, 
proceeds  to  state  in  succession,  the  facts  he  has  learned  in  regard 
to  the  various  items  mentioned  in  his  book ;  pointing  out  upon  the 
outline  map,  the  parts  to  which  he  refers.  The  advantage?  of  such 
a  method  of  study  and  recitation  are  obvious.  It  calls  forth  the 
resources  of  the  pupil,  exercises  his  judgment,  teaches  him  how 
to  express  his  ideas,  and  makes  the  business  of  recitation  altogether 
a  more  intellechuii  one,  than  it  is,  by  the  ordinary  method  of  que»- 
tion  and  answer,  upon  a  given  number  of  pages  of  the  text  book. 
The  plan  might  easily  be  adapted  to  other  studies  and  other  text 
books,  although  the  nature  of  the  study  of  Geography,  and  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  text  book  which  Mr  Clark  has  selected, 
the  principles  of  its  arrangement,  and  the  extraordinary  copious- 
ness and  variety  of  its  materials,  render  it  peculiarly  suitable  to 
this  purpose.  Undoubtedly,  however,  other  text  books  in  Geogra- 
phy might  be  advantageously  used  in  connection  with  this,  in 
studying  these  very  lessons. 

The  plan  which  I  have  thus  attempted  to  describe,  interested 
me  much.  Whether  you  will  consider  it  of  sufficient  importance 
to  give  the  description  an  insertion  in  the  Annals,  I  know  not. 
I  have  written  in  compliance  with  your  request,  in  a  late  number 
of  your  work,  that  teachers  would  send  you  accounts  of  their  ex- 
periments and  plans.         With  much  respect, 

Yours. 

A  Teacher. 
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say ;  that  every  appearance  of  Dature,  which  exhibits  the-  wis- 
dom, goodness,  and  power  of  the  Creator,  with  the  aid  of  a 
faithful,  conducting  hand,  will  bring  the  child  contmually  nearer 
to  the  invisible  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Benefactor;  and  lead 
him  gradually  to  the  most  delightful  relations  to  the  Most  High, 

"  To  look  through  Nature,  up  to  Nature's  God." 

*  Favorable  moments  should  be  seized,  withoutybretn^  his  at- 
tention from  the  subject  before  him,  to  lead  him  to  observe 
and  reflect  on  the  superiority  of  these,  over  all  the  works  of  man,  in 
their  beauty  and  perfection,  and  in  the  display  of  skill  and  wisdom. 
When  the  mind  is  once  filled  with  this  idea,  the  transition  is 
natural  and  easy,  from  the  human  manufacturer,  to  the  Di^ne 
Creator ;  from  the  imperfection  which  marks  all  the  productbns 
of  the  one,  to  whom  all  the  materials  are  furnished,  m  compari- 
son with  the  inimitable  perfection,  which  ^ines  in  all  the  works 
of  Him,  who  maketh  all  things  out  of  nothing.' 

^In  proportion,'  continues  Fellenberg,  ^as  the  conscience 
becomes  awakened  and  attentive,  we  must  lead  the  pupil,  by 
means  of  its  voice,  to  the  Supreme  Judge,  and  to  an  intimate 
consciousness  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity.  As  he  proceeds, 
we  must  direct  his  attention  to  that  which  passes  within  himself; 
and  lead  him  to  observe,  with  wonder  and  adoration,  the  infi- 
nitely kind  and  wise  hand,  whose  operation  he  cannot  but  per- 
ceive in  many  events  of  his  life,  but  which  still  leaves  his  free- 
dom of  action,  untouched  and  unrestrained.' 

But  right  and  wrong — the  beauty  of  the  one  and  the  hatisfiil- 
ness  of  the  other-— can  never  be  learned  by  a  child  as  abstract 
truths. 

*  Without  the  relation  of  man  with  man,'  says  Fellenberg, 
*  the  moral  law,  not  only  has  no  application,  but  is  not  even  fiiUy 
comprehended.  We  become  accessible  to  the  voice  of  the 
law  which  regulates  our  intercourse  with  our  fellow  men,  only 
so  far  as  they  appear  before  us.  They  may  be  presented  to 
us,  either  in  the  commerce  of  life,  or  by  means  of  historical  and 
biographical  descriptions.  Wjthout  such  points  of  comparison, 
we  have  no  means  of  forming  a  just  estimate  of  a  particular 
character ;  and  it  is  not  until  we  have  examined  numbers,  of 
the  most  noble  and  excellent  beings  of  earth,  that  we  are  capa- 
ble of  forming  anything  like  a  just  estimate,  of  the  resplendent 
moral  glory  of  the  Saviour. 

^  The  liule  world  of  children,  m  which  the  pupil  lives  and 
acts,  is  the  first,  the  roost  natural  field  ibr  his  obtemtioii. 
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Principal,  *  It  is  this.  If  two  numbers  be  equally  increased ,  their  differ- 
•aoe  remains  the  same.' 

(Apile  of  three  cents,  and  another  of  four,  were  placed  upon  the  table.) 

•  Wiat  is  the  difference  ? '     Answer—*  One.* 

(An  equal  number  was  added  to  each.) 

<  What  ijs  now  the  difference  ?    Answer  —  *  One.* 

(Seven  or  eight  more  were  added.) 

«  What  is  the  difference  ? '    Answer  —  *  One.* 

'  How  can  you  tell,  since  you  do  not  know  the  number  in  each  pile  .' ' 

If  two  numbers  be  equally  increased,  their  difference  remains  the  same. 
(Repeated,  in  concert,  several  times.) 

Tne  study  of  Arithmetic  receives  verv  thorough  attention.  All  go 
through  with  Colburn's  *  First  Lessons  *  before  taking  up  the  *  Sequel.' 
We  heard  the  recitations  of  some  of  the  oldest  scholars  in  school,  in  such 
examples  as  this ;  —  *  If  one  load  of  wood  cost  5  dollars,  how  many  loads 


cause  15  is  3  times  5,  that  three  loads  may  be  bought ;  and  not  because  3 
times  5  are  15.' 

TEA   TABLE    CONTER8ATION. 

The  Principal  commenced  the  conversation  by  saying, '  I  would  propose 
fbr  the  subject  of  general  conversation  at  this  time  —  ^*  The  manaeemmU  of 
Children."  Let  each  endeavor  to  think  of  some  maxim  it  would  be  well 
to  observe  in  the  treatment  of  your  younger  brothers  and  sisters.' 

After  a  short  pause,  the  young  lady  who  sat  nearest  to  the  Principal,  said, 
'  If  you  wish  to  gain  the  affection  of  children,  always  treat  them  with 
kincmess.' 

The  others  proceeded,  without  hesitation,  to  make  the  following  remarks. 

'  Never  deny  them  any  innocent  gratification  without  a.  good  reason.' 

'  If  you  intend  to  allow  them  an  indulgence  they  request,  grant  it  freely, 
without  requiring  it  to  be  purchased  by  some  extra  act  of  obedience.' 

*  If  you  think  best  to  refusCj  (subjoined  another)  do  so  at  once,  and  never 
allow  the  child  to  ffain  any  point  by  teasing.' 

'  Never  teach  children  to  say,  *'  Mother  toon't  let  me  do  thus  and  so ; "  — 

let  it  be,  **  Mother  doesn't  think  it  is  best:' ' 

'  Do  nothing  to  encourage  children  in  saying  smart  things.' 

'Avoid  bringing  them  forward  before  company  to  exhibit  their  per- 

fbrmances.' 

*  Never  say  to  them,  **  You  must  try  to  be  very  good  to-day,  because  com- 
pMany  is  commg."  Let  them  feel,  (hat  it  is  as  important  to  be  good  at  other 
times.' 

*  Do  not  say  to  a  child,  when  compahy  is  present,  "  Tou  never  behaved 
■o  ill  before  in  your  life." ' 

*  Never  confine  children  in  the  dark,  as  a  punishment  It  will  lead  them 
to  fear  the  darkness.' 

*  In  endeavoring  to  counteract  natural  timidity,  avoid  alluding  to  their 
fean.    Do  not  sav,  "  Oh !  you  are  not  afraid." ' 

'  Let  the  punishment  of  children  be  proportioned  to  their  offences,  and 

not  to  the  amount  of  inconvenience  occasioned.' 

'  Never  pass  by  an  offence  because  no  harm  was  done: 

'Avoid  leading  children  to  distrust  your  word,  by  deceiving  them  in 

various  little  things ;  as  by  saying,  "  You  will  never  be  a  man,  unless  you 

do  this,  or  that." 
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The  pupil  is  thus  prepared  to  observe  man  in  a  more  ex- 
tended sphere  of  action,  and  to  reason  and  to  judge  without 
embarrassment,  concerning  more  important  relations,  and  the 
great  events  of  history.  It  is  only  a  wider  and  more  important 
field ;  and  one  which  furnishes  occasion  for  the  illustration  of 
every  truth,  and  every  duty,  of  morality  and  religion. 

At  a  period  when  the  learned  and  refined  world  of  Europe, 
considered  Revelation  at  best  but  a  beautiful  fable,  Fellenberg 
did  not  fail  to  perceive,  nor  hesitate  to  maintain  the  importance 
and  the  necessity  of  the  Scriptures.  He  remarks  on  this 
topic,  that  the  history  of  past  ages  shows  us  how  readily  meUf 
in  full  view  of  the  glorious  works  of  God,  fall  into  the  grossest 
errors  and  the  most  debasing  idolatry.  To  employ  his  own 
language  ;  '  Every  sensual  and  spiritual  passion  of  our  nature, 
found  gratification  in  the  imaginary  deification  of  its  pleasures ;  and 
long  after  the  sacred  light  of  Christianity  had  shone  forth,  the 
worship  of  images  rose  to  a  scandalous  pitch,  in  the  very  bosom 
of  the  church.  But  we  see  in  our  days^  that  everything  which 
parentSj  which  nainre^  which  conscience^  and  the  observation 
of  our  own  hearts  can  accomplisli,  for  the  moral  development  of 
children,  is  inadequate.  On  this  account,  the  means  which  the 
history  of  the  Old  Testament  affords  for  this  object,  should 
render  it  most  welcome  to  every  educator.  The  perception 
of  God  could  not  be  given  to  chUdren,  in  a  manner  more  pure, 
more  excellent,  or  more  attractive,  than  by  the  representati(»)s 
which  the  Old  Testament  contains,  of  the  patriarchs,  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  Invisible — ^the  Most  High — die  Most  Holy. 
By  means  of  these  ample  and  living  historical  representations^ 
the  existence  of  God,  and  his  relations  with  men,  are  first  firmly 
established  in  the  conviction  of  the  pupil,  and  the  various 
ideas  he  acquires,  arrange  themselves  around  bis  primitive 
conception  of  our  Heavenly  Father.' 

It  presents  us  examples,  and  shows  us  the  results,  of  every 
species  of  virtue  and  vice,  in  every  state  of  society,  with  a  sim- 
plicity and  vividness,  which  interest  and  instruct  the  child, 
no  less  than  the  mature  man ;  and  supplies  him  with  models 
and  warnings,  which  will  serve  as  the  guides  of  his  future  life. 
Let  this  be  the  first  history  presented  to  him ;  and  let  him  be 
deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Bible,  before  the  degraded 
or  imperfect  morality  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  the  monstrous 
fables  ci  Mythology,  are  bpought  to  his  view. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PACTS    ILLUSTRATING    THE    CAUSES    OF    DEFECTS    IN    SCHOOLS. 

We  are  persuaded  that  no  single  cause  operates  more  effectually,  in 
preventing  the  improvement  of  our  common  schools,  than  the  ne^ligrent 
or  imperfect  mode  in  which  examinations  are  conducted.  The  following 
facts,  which  we  have  learned  from  an  individual  well  acquainted  with 
them,  will  show  the  manner  in  which  they  are  conducted  in  some  pla- 
ces in  the  State  of ;  and  we  fear  this  is  but  too  correct  when 

applied  to  other  states. 

In  one  of  the  towns  in ,  it  is  usual  £b  orUf  ttoOf  or  at  most 

three  of  the  visitors,  to  examine  candidates ;  and  any  number  is  con> 
sidered  as  forming  a  quorum.  The  examinations  are  a  mere  form. 
The  following  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  what  frequently  happens. 

An  instructor  had  by  considerable  effoH,  collected  two  or  three  of  the 
visitors,  when  the  examination  commenced.  Have  you  ever  taught 
school  ?'  asked  one  of  the  Board.  *  Yes,  once ;'  was  the  reply.  He  gave 
the  candidate  an  English  Recuitr,  and  requested  him  to  read  a  given 
passage.  While  he  was  doing  this,  another  wrote  him  a  certificate. 
But  if  a  candidate  has  never  taught  school,  a  few  questions  on  other 
branches  are  asked ;  though  of  no  practical  consequence. 

In  another  town,  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  have 
DO  knowledge  of  Grammar  or  Geography,  and  are  at  the  same  time 
candidates  tor  teachers  themselves,  that  no  effort  to  make  these  stud- 
ies, subjects  of  examination,  has  hitherto  been  successful.  This 
has  been  the  case  for  many  yeard. 

In  T the  persons,  constituting  for  many  years  past  the  Board  of 

Visitors,  are  mostly  relatives.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  favorite  of 
one  of  the  Board  is  regarded  as  the  favorite  of  the  whole,  and  often 
obtains  a  certificate  when  his  literary  qualifications  are  very  inferior. 
Their  schools  are  very  low  indeed. 

In  A the  instructor  has  sometimes  gone  through  with  his  term ; 

and  then  for  the  sake  of  form,  has  been  examined  afterwards.  At  one 
of  these  mock  examinations,  a  Visitor  asked  the  instructor  how  she 
would  pronounce  the  word  moZ^gn.  The  answer  being  given  correctly, 
the  Visitor  related  an  anecdote,  and  the  certificate  was  written  and 
presented.    This  constituted  the  whole  of  the  process. 

A  person  came  forward  for  examination,  and,  what  is  quite  rare, 

was  rejected.    She  was  deficient  even  in  Spelling  and  Reading.   But 

^the  district  were  determined  on  employing  her.    She  was  placed  in 

the  school,  and  a  clamor  was  raised  against  the  Visitors,  who  at 

length  gave  her  a  certificate. 

In  one  or  two  towns  adjoining  the  former,  examinations  are  more 
strict  They  are  often  continued  for  four  or  kye  hours,  and  a  majority 
of  the  Visitors  are  present.  Teachers  are  sometimes  rejected.  Out 
of  six  examined  one  evening,  I  saw  two  rejected,  both  of  whom  had 
taught  in  adjoining  towns.  In  another  instance  a  gentleman  who  had 
taught  thirteen  winters,  was  rejected  because  he  did  not  understand 
grammar  and  geography.    The  district  who  employed  him  were  enra- 
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endured  for  a  single  month,  in  any  of  our  respectable  colleges; 
and  m  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  our  lecturers  on  science,  do 
not  confine  themselves,  even  to  manuscript  notes. 

The  communications  and  addresses  of  several  other  gentle- 
men, are  spoken  of  with  interest,  and  in  terms  of  commenda- 
tion. The  plan  advocated  by  Dr  Lieber  and  others,  of  leaving 
the  lectures  of  a  University  open  to  a{/,  is  in  accordance  with 
the  Reviewer's  opinion.  The  arguments  of  Prof.  Perdicarri, 
for  adopting  the  modem  pronunciation  of  Greek,  do  not 
satisfy  die  Keviewer,  as  they  did  not  the  Conunittee  of  the 
Convention. 

A  prejudice  exists  against  the  Institutions  of  Fellenberg,  in 
the  minds  of  many  Germans,  originally  produced,  we  pre- 
sume, by  the  fact,  that  he  labored  more  to  educate  than  to 
instructj  to  form  men  than  to  make  mere  scholars^  but  which 
has  been  cherished,  by  the  discontent  of  gentlemen  who  came 
fi*om  the  Universities,  to  assist  in  instruction  at  Hoiwyl,  often 
with  an  idolatrous  reverence  for  niere  learning;  and  who 
left  it,  because  they  were  not  disposed  to  enter  into  the  views, 
or  execute  the  plans,  of  Fellenberg.  This  seems  to  have  led  the 
Reviewer  to  suppose,  that  the  description  given  of  the  institu- 
tion by  the  Editor,  is  highly  colored ;  the  result  of  conversa- 
tion with  Fellenberg  himself,  during  a  short  residence,  rather 
than  of  personal  observations.  We  avail  ourselves  of  this  op- 
portunity to  state,  that  what  the  Editor  has  said  and  written  on 
this  subject,  so  far  as  he  states  facts,  is  the  result  of  personal 
ohservaiiony  during  three  different  visits,  in  the  course  of  two 
years,  comprising  in  the  whole  about  nine  months  of  residence ; 
and  that  while  he  does  not  assert  —  while  Fellenberg  himself 
does  not  admit  —  that  what  are  stated  merely  as  principles,  are 
fully  carried  into  exectUion,  he  is  not  conscious  that  he  has  in 
any  degree  exaggerated  the  account  of  an  institution,  which 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  civilized  Europe  have 
visited  with  admiration,  and  which  a  German  educator,  who 
was  familiar  with  the  best  institutions  and  systems  of  his  own 
country,  advised  the  Editor  to  study,  in  preference  to  any  other, 
as  furnishing  a  more  complete  example  of  the  improved  plan 
of  education,  than  any  other  which  he  knew. 

The  principle  maintained  by  several  gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  also  by  the  Editor,  as  stated  in  our  last  number,  that 
'no  physical  restraints  are  so  effectual  in  governments  as 
moral  influence,'  is  said  to  '  admit  of  no  doubt ;'  and  a  pas- 
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and  by  exhibiting  that  variety  in  the  tones,  inflections,  and 
pitches  -of  his  voice,  and  in  die  rapidity  and  slowness  of 
enunciation,  which  is  esscnUal  to  a  good  reader.  The  book 
neither  canli.ins  specimens  of  those  turns  of  thought  wliich 
suit  llie  mind  of  a  sprightly  child,  nor  of  those  lofty  flights  of 
eloquence,  or  mighty  e&rns  of  reason,  or  resistless  appeals  to 
the  heart,  which  fill  the  soul,  and  inspire  the  tongue  of  the 
youth  of  genius,  who,  while  he  reads,  feels  and  adopts  as  his 
own,  every  word  tlint  he  utters. 

Again,  the  English  Reader  is  above  the  compre/iension  of 
most  scholars  in  our  common  schools.  Tliis  results  partly 
from  the  style  of  writing  that  prevails  in  the  book,  partly  from 
the  nature  of  the  sentiments  which  are  expressed,  and  the  train 
of  thought  which  is  pursued,  and  partly  torathe  want  of  pre- 
vious inlellectual  culture  in  tlie  pupil.  The  pieces,  Jn  general, 
were  not  originally  designed  for  the  perusal  of  children.  They 
were  written  for  adults  ;  and  for  them,  and  them  oidy,  are  they 
suitable.  1  do  not  say,  but  that  by  and  by,  in  consequence  of 
the  improved  state  of  early  education,  the  intellectual  faculties 
of  children  will  become  cultivated  to  such  a  degree,  that  ordi- 
nary boys,  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  will  understand  and  relish 
such  pieces  as  tliose  which  Mr  Murray  has  selected.  But  at 
present,  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  Yet  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  children,  even  below  tlie  age  just  stated,  children 
of  moderate  capacity  too,  put  into  tiie  English  Reader.  Ask 
almost  any  little  boy  or  girl  you  meet,  'What  book  do  you 
read  in  at  school  ?'  The  answer  will  probably  be,  '  The  Eng- 
hsh  Reader;' — wltfi  perhaps  the  additional  information,  'I 
read  in  that  now,  and  spell  in  the  Dictionary ;  but  I  used  to 
read  in  the  Testament  and  spell  in  the  Spelling  Book.' — '  You 
say,  you  read  in  the  English  Reader ;  do  you  study  grammar  ?' 
— '  Yes,  Sir  ;  I  have  been  tlirough  it  several  times  ;  but  1  never 
parsed  any  yel.'  '  Whose  system  of  grammar  do  you  study  ?* 
'  Oh,  I  study  m)'  own  grammar ;  but  it  is  almost  worn  out.  1 
shall  have  to  borrow  then ;  for  Father  says  he  can't  afford  to  buy 
me  any  new  books  this  summer.' — '  I  meant — who  is  the 
author  of  the  grammar  which  you  use  ? '  '  Author !  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean.' 

EsfEKTUS   SCU. 
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rejoicing  at  all  ttie  indications  of  good  which  he  finds,  the  other 
carefully  noting  all  the  defects.  When  shall  we  have  the  mag- 
nanimiQr,  to  do  justice  to  the  productions  and  efibrts  of  our  own 
countrymen ;  instead  of  sending  them,  as  in  the  days  of  our 
cobnial  subjection,  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  their  claims,  firom 
European  authorities? 


Abt.  m. — On  the  Organization  of  Uniyersitiss. 

By  Prof.  Munche,  of  the  Heiddhtrg  Univeniiy^ — TrantlaUd  fiom  tt« 

Heiddberg  Annals  qf  lAteriturt* 

[The  following  remarks  are  translated  from  the  conclusion  of  the  review, 
mentioned  in  our  last  article ;  and  although  the  author  apologizes  for  glT- 
ing  plans  without  arguments,  we  are  persuaded  that  his  long  experience 
wul  render  his  Tiews,  as  to  the  organization  of  Universitiee,  peculiarly 
acceptable  to  those  who  are  interestea  in  our  literary  institutions.  And  toko, 
let  us  ask,  is  not  interested  in  their  success  ?  At  this  moment,  ten  thousana 
parents  are  committing  their  children  to  them  for  education.  Indeed,  there 
ts  no  individual  in  ouriandf  however  low  his  station,  who  is  not  interested*^ 
whose  happiness  and  hopes,  for  himself,  his  familj,  and  his  country,  do  not, 
in  some  measure,  depend  upon  them.  It  is  among  their  students,  that  he 
looks  for  the  advocate^  to  protect  his  rights ;  for  ihe  physician^  to  watch  over 
the  heakh  and  lives  of  his  fkmily ;  and  to  a  great  extent,  for  the  minister , 
who  is  to  teach  and  guide  them,  in  the  way  to  present  and  future  happiness. 
Let  no  one  then  consider  it  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him,  what  tne  chaiv 
acter  of  our  colleges  and  universities  is;  for  on  that  depends  the  character 
of  those  who  possess  the  greatest  influence  on  the  religious,  the  moral,  and 
the  politica]  state  of  our  country ;  and  let  us  never  forget  the  fable  of  the  stom- 
ach and  the  members.  We  would  not  present  all  the  views  expressed  in  this 
article,  as  applicaUe  to  our  own  country ;  but  we  think  they  claim  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  friends  of  education.] 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance,  that  the  founders  and  reformer! 
of  public  institutions,  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  education  of 
youth,  should  not  be  discouraged  in  their  praiseworthy  efibrts,  by 
the  many  difficulties  which  they  are  obliged  to  encounter.  Let 
them  persevere,  in  spite  of  obstacles,  in  their  noble  enterprize ; 
finr  what  on  earth  is  more  important  than  the  human  mind  ;  and 
what  can  deis^re  greater  efforts,  than  to  provide  for  its  proper 
development? 

The  German  literary  institutions,  are  among  the  best  models; 
for  although  they  also  have  defects,  yet  the  degree  of  intellectual 
cultivation  they  have  produced,  proves  that  their  influence  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  highly  salutary.  The  North  American  Insti- 
tutions are  happily  free,  for  the  present,  at  least,  from  one  essen« 
tial  evil,  which  affiscts  the  German  Universities ;  it  is  the  prevail- 
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The  hills  and  thr  maiinUiiu.  Iht  ruck*  uid  Uw  tivM, 
Thti  carpel  ofgntt  with  iU  blwHoiiii  *a  fair, 
Tbe  bensts  of  the  wood  und  Ihe  fiwls  of  the  •ir, 
All  which  Ihou  beholdnl  in  sunahinp  or  ahadr. 
Thy  r>tlur.  thy  own  Hu*enlv  Father,  hith  awib. 
And  lire,  henllh,  uid  itren^h,  hith  ha  giveo  lo  I^M, 
And  hraring  and  eye  sieht  theu  beautin  to  ■>«. 
If  that)  art  but  snoa,  in  Ihy  grief  and  thy  joy. 
He  wiil  luard  &et,  and  make  thee  hia  own  titlie  boy  ; 
Willteadlhee  in  safety,  through  Ufe.and  wiil  eien 
Take  Lbee  with  him  to  dweEl  in  his  beautiAi!  heaTen.' 
ESllowinr  stanias  are   taken  at  readom,  from   '  ■  dear 


'  Twiu  near  the  close  ofda^.  yel  bright 

The  lun  .hone  o'er  the  hill, 
And  pnur'd  a  flood  of^lden  light. 

On  every  object  itill, 

'  Now  seated  on  the  ^ray  atone  mU, 

Wliich  all  the  yard  surrouodi, 
Hla  eye  attentive  noted  all 

That  paaa'd  v ithin  hU  boandi. 
'  With  snow-whil«  pail,  the  daitj'*  pridv, 

Each  milker  aeated  tow. 
Rested  hla  bead  a(>tun>t  the  lida 

Of  every  ^atle  cow. 
■  From  Brown,  and  Pied,  and  Black,  and  Red 


The  I 
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The  Df*p,  Duhi 


k  Brace. 

1  Blihd  Girl.    ' 


The  privation  of  hearing,  and  the  eonsequrnt  loss  of  ipeerh  is 
felt  to  be  one  if  tlie  greatest  misfortunes.  A  few  instanceis  are 
on  record,  in  which  the  cnlamitj  was  rendered  more  distressing 
bf  the  loss  of  sight,  and  the  taste,  (he  smell,  and  the  touch,  iitere 
the  only  avenues  ofknovilrdgt  left.  A  being  thus  deprived  of  (he 
ordinary  means  of  rGceivine:,  as  well  as  communicating  ideas,  ia 
a  highly  interesting  subject  ofexaminaiion;  and  Mitchell  the  deftf 
and  blind  boy  of  Scotland,  was  considered  worthy  of  careful 
observation,  by  the  celebrated  met  a  [thy  sic  an,  Stewart.  Another 
imperfect  being  of  the  same  kind,  not  lans  worthy  of  attenion  is 
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better  models  than  the  most  improved  German  Gymnasia,  partic- 
ularly in  this  respect,  that  a  teacher  of  the  Gymnasium,  does  not 
at  the  same  time,  lectmre  at  the  University.  It  is  especially  desir 
able  that  the  whole  institution  should  be  directed  by  a  single 
individual,  distinguished  as  a  scholar,  and  an  educator ;  so  that 
the  other  teachers  may  all  strive  for  one  common  object,  under 
his  direction.  With  such  arrangements,  if  annual  and  semi-annual 
public  examinations  are  employed  to  stimulate  their  diligence, 
the  pupils  of  this  elementary  institution,  would  soon  furnish  a 
proper  supply  of  students  for  the  University. 

An  essential  requisite  for  a  good  University,  the  only  firm  basis 
for  its  peimanent  reputation  and  usefulness,  are  elusive  provis- 
ions for  all  the  means  of  instruction.  Amons  these  we  may  men- 
tion first,  a  Library,  rich  in  every  branch  ofsciencey  with  one  or 
more  apartments,  where  the  best  scientific  and  political  periodi 
cals  and  newspapers  are  collected.  The  library  should  be  acces- 
sible to  all  persons  belonging  to  the  university,  and  for  a  propes 
remuneration,  to  the  public  in  general.  An  Anatomical  Museiun, 
a  Botanical  Garden,  a  Philosophical  and  Chemical  Apparatus,  and 
Technological,  Mineralogical,  and  Zoological  Museums,  as  well  as 
Clinical  Institutions,  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  pros- 
perity and  usefulness  of  a  University.  In  New  York,  an  Obser 
vatory  and  a  Marine  School  connected  with  it,  ought  not  to  be 
omitted.  Scientific  institution^  of  this  kind  are  indeed  expen- 
sive in  their  formation  and  preservation ;  but  as  instruction  gen 
erally  is  very  expensive  to  an  individual,  and  still  abundantly 
compensates  for  it,  by  qualifying  him  for  his  duties  in  life,  so  every 
state  or  community  should  perceive,  that  any  sacrifice  of  contrib 
utions,  to  promote  scientific  improvement,  will  be  ontp/y  repaid la 
the  result 

But  however  extended  the  f^an  of  a  scientific  establishment, 
and  its  literary  resources,  it  is  far  easier,  and  involves  more  cer- 
tainty in  regard  to  the  expected  results,  to  procure  all  these,  than 
to  find  men  equally  distinguished  as  instructors  and  literary  men, 
who,  by  their  genuine  philanthrophy  and  united  activity,  may  estab- 
lish, and  maintain  the  reputation  and  usefulness  of  the  University, 
without  having  among  them,  individuals,  who  by  discord,  or  un- 
accommodating dispositions,  destroy  the  labours  of  the  more  skil- 
ful officers.  In  this  respect,  it  would  be  of  the  highest  importance 
for  the  projected  institution  at  New  York,  to  proceed  with  the 
greatest  caution ;  and  particularly,  not  to  spoil  the  whole,  by 
attempting  to  appoint  all  their  professors  at  once,  and  within  a 
short  period. 

According  to  the  plan  of  organization  lying  before  us,  the 
sciences  are  to  be  taught  to  a  great  extent;  and  for  this  reason, 
and  in  order  to  give  at  the  same  time  a  more  regular  form,  and 
greater  respectability  to  the  institution,  it  would  probably  be  advi- 
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board,  devotion,  stndyy  and  all  subjects  of  common  interest  Officers 
of  their  own  appointment  carry  these  rules  into  operation.  ThvM 
republican  principles  are  practically  applied.  Manual  labor,  with 
moral  truth,  does  in  fact  elevate  that  character,  and  call  forth  the  ener- 
gies of  the  soul.  Idle,  vicious,  and  ignorant  young  men,  surrounded  bj 
temptations,  are  incapable  of  sdf 'government^  and  of  course  ofikthtner- 
JUa  of  the  htstituie. 

The  History  of  a  aingle  day, — ^The  students  rise  at  4  o'clock — they 
spend  15  minutes  in  preparing  their  persons  and  rooms  for  studj. 
Near  30  minutes  are  spent  in  uie  Chapel,  in  reading  the  word  of  God, 
singing  and  prayer.  Before  5  they  retire  to  their  rooms  for  study. — 
Their  meals  are  at  6,  12,  and  6.  Three  minutes  are  allowed  from  the 
stroke  of  the  bell,  for  assembling  for  any  public  exercise.  Each 
student  studies  10  hours  and  labors  3.  For  want  of  room  in  the 
mechanic's  shop,  they  are  arranged  in  three  divisions.  The  first  di- 
vision labor  from  breakfast  till  10  o'clock,  and  recite  at  11  and  5. 
The  second,  from  10  to  1,  and  recite  at  8  and  2.  The  third,  from  3  to 
6,  and  recite  at  9  and  1.  Lectures  addressed  to  all  tlie  students,  ase 
before  6  A.  M.  or  after  meals.  Several  evenings  are  occupied  each 
week  in  public  exercises  or  otherwise,  the  time,  till  9,  is  spent  in  study. 
Th%  only  time  at  the  discretion  of  the  student,  is  from  meals  till  the 
next  hour,  and  this  is  usually  occupied  with  special  duties. 

CIRCULATING    MONEY. 

We  believe  Franklin  proposed  the  plan  of  giving  a  sum  of  money 
to  a  person  in  need,  on  condition  of  his  giving  an  equal  sum  to  another, 
as  soon  as  he  was  able.  A  gentleman  recently  constituted  two  of  his 
friends  life  members  of  the  Bible  Society,  urging  them  to  make  a 
similar  appropriation,  with  a  similar  request,  to  some  of  their  friends. 
One  of  our  correspondents,  to  whom  we  sent  a  copy  of  tlie  Juvenile 
Lyre,  says ;  —  *  It  is  so  admirably  calculated  to  mould  and  direct  the 
moral  feelings  of  children,  that  I  wish  you  to  charge  me  a  copy,  and 
present  it  to  some  teacher,  with  the  hope,  that,  after  he  nad  become 
acquainted  with  it,  he  will  give  it  to  a  second,  and  the  second  to  a 
third,  and  so  on.'  We  have  seldom  seen  a  better  mode  of  circulating 
money,  and  other  useful  articles ;  and  we  have  put  in  circulation  a 
book  which  the  publisher's  politeness  furnished  us. 


DISCOVERTES    ON    THE    RIVER    NIGER. 

A  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
in  alateniunber  of  the  *  London  Literary  Gazette,'  contains  some  ac- 
count of  the  discovery  of  the  long  sought  course  of  the  Niger,  by 
Richard  and  John  Lander,  who  accompanied  Clapperton  and  Denham. 
They  reached  the  Niger  at  the  city  of  Boossa,  near  which  Park  and 
his  associates  met  their  unhappy  fate.  They  were  surprised  to  find 
the  river  here  only  a  stone's  tiirow  in  breadth,  agitated  by  whirlpools, 
produced  by  the  rugged  rocks  rising  from  its  channel. 

In  this  neighborhood  is  the  large  and  flourishing  kingdom  of  Yaoori, 
with  a  capital  of  the  same  name,  well  fortified,  which  is  20  or  30  miles 
in  circumference.  Below  Boossa  the  Niger  or  Quorra,  becomes  a 
noble  unobstructed  river,  from  one  to  three  miles  in  breadth,  on  which 
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professors  dependent  for  their  income,  in  part,  on  the  fees  paid  hy 
the  students  —  a  plan  followed  by  the  great  majority  of  the  exist- 
ing Universities — or  to  appoint  them  on  fixed  salaries,  after  the 
example  of  the  University  and  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Vien- 
na, and  the  London  University.  It  would  lead  us  far  beyond  our 
limits  to  present  all  the  reasons  for  and  against  the  respective 
plans ;  but,  however  ancient  custom  may  decide  for  the  former, 
(which  it  should  always  be  remembered,  originated  in  time  essen- 
tially differing  firom  the  present),  yet  the  force  of  the  opposite  ar- 
guments lead  us  to  consider  the  latter,  as  the  best  plan,  as  it  pre- 
vents a  number  of  serious  evils,  incident  lo  institutions  of  educa- 
tion—- evils  which  are  not  outweighed,  by  the  single  good  effect  of 
the  other  arrangement,  the  stimdus  to  the  zeal  of  teachers.  Every 
public  professor  ought  to  have  an  income  which  secures  him  a 
perfectly  reroectable  standing  in  society.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
only  reasomwU,  if  provision  were  made  for  his  family  in  case  of 
his  early  death ;  because  an  academical  teacher  who  advances 
with  his  science,  and  is  zealous  in  his  calling,  not  only  needs 
great  natural  endowments,  but  also  J^rm  health ;  and  because  ezp^ 
rience  sufficiently  shows,  that  not  a  few  sink,  under  the  great  exer- 
tions necessary  to  fill  their  station.  But  it  is  almost  indispensable, 
that  a  schc^ar  by  profession,  should  live  firee  fix>m  care,  and  also 
have  the  necessary  means,  not  for  a  life  of  luxury,  but  for  scientific 
correspondence  for  his  own  library  and  other  collections,  and  also 
for  instructive  journeys.  All  this  he  ought  to  be  able  to  ao 
complish  without  curtailing  his  necessary  expenses,  or  being  dich 
tnrbed  or  interrupted  in  his  scientific  researches  by  pecuniary  anxi- 
ety. Besides  the  never  failing  spirit  of  ambition,  there  are 
odier  external  motives  presented,  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  zeal 
of  the  professors.  Indeed,  the  remuneration  ought  to  be  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  length  and  the  amount  of  the  service  rendered. 
In  this  case,  it  is  of  course  understood,  that  the  fees  paid  by  thA 
students,  are  received  by  the  treasurer,  for  the  benefit  of  the  funds 
of  the  University ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  increased  activity  or 
reputation  of  the  professor,  would  lead  to  an  increase  of  students, 
which  would  compensate  for  the  advance  of  salary. 

Such  are  the  views  of  the  Reviewer  in  regard  to  thegreat  prin- 
ciples, by  which  a  University  should  be  formed.  The  article 
concludes  with  arguments  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Society,  and  congratulations  on  the  prospects  of  its  suc- 
cess and  usefulness,  which  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  insert  at 
present. 
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addresses  made,  those  of  the  Rev.  Dr  W^eks,  and  A.  B.  Johnson,  Esq.  are 
particularized  as  very  interesting.  The  former  spoke  on  a  new  arrangement 
of  the  English  language ;  and  the  latter  on  the  present  character,  condition, 
&4i.  of  common  schools.  Mr  Brooks,  of  the  theological  school  at  New 
Haven,  also  addressed  the  meeting  in  an  interesting  manner,  on  the  defects 
aiouT  present  system  of  school  education,  and  onered  some  suggestions 
towards  a  plan  of  improvement.  Jieto  York  Jidrertiser. 

IRFLUE5CJC    OF    SCHOOLS. 

The  Episcopal  Recorder,  of  Philadelphia,  speaking  of  the  character  of 
common  schools,  we  presume  in  that  region,  observes, '  that  multitudes  of 
those  schools  are  doing  more  harm  to  the  morals  of  youth,  than  Sunday 
Schools  are  doing  good  '  —  that  they  axe  to  a  sad  extent  *  the  habitation  of 
riot  and  misrule,  and  that  six  day's  attendance  in  the  school  room,  during 
the  week,  does  more  to  fix  the  character  of  the  young,  than  six  hours'  in- 
struction on  the  Sabbath.'  How  great  are  the  exertions  making,  (and  with 
the  most  important  effects,)  to  provide  suitable  instruction  and  influence  for 
one  day  in  the  week.  May  we  not  hope  that  the  same  christian  zeal  will 
Toase  itself  to  effort  in  providing  for  the  other  set  ?  *  Tfiese  things  ye  ought 
to  have  done,  but  not  to  have  leli  the  others  undone.* 

SUNDAY    SCHOOL    TEACHERS. 

The  London  Sunday  School  Union,  have  engaged  some  esteemed  min- 
isters, to  deliver  lectures  to  its  teachers  on  Biblical  literature,  that  they  may 
be  prepared  to  explain  the  Scriptures  more  fully  to  their  pupils.  What 
could  more  advance  the  interests  of  our  own  Sunday  Schools  ? 

POPULAR    SUPERSTITIONS. 

A  premium  of  fifty  dollars  is  offered  by  the  American  Sunday  School 
Union,  for  tlie  best  Essay  on  Popular  Superstitions.  An  instance  illustrat- 
ing the  need  of  such  a  work,  occurred  in  the  voyage  of  the  ship,  Antarctic, 
towards  the  South  Pole.  A  small,  black  bird  came  on  board.  The  men  were 
anxious  to  kill  it;  the  captain  suffered  it  to  escape,  and  to  this  circumstance, 
the  crew  attributed  all  their  subsequent  misfortunes. 

STUDY    OF   THE    BIBL^ 

We  are  happy  to  see  that  this  subject  has  occupied  an  increasing  share  of 
public  attention  durincr  the  past  year.  Princeton  College  took  the  lead  lonff 
aince J  In  establiah'mg  Bible  recitations f  and  with  the  happiest  results.  A 
similar  plan  was  adopted  at  Amherst.  It  has  been  commenced  at  Fo/c,  with 
some  modifications,  and  the  study  of  the  Bible  is  now  a  part  of  the  course  at 
WaiervilUydJi^.  S.Hudson.  The  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinffhuysen,  of  New  Jersey, 
recently  took  this  as  the  subject  of  an  address  to  Uie  students  of  Rutgers 
College  ;  and  we  were  gratined  to  see  the  following  notice  in  an  advertise- 
ment of  Air  Curran's  Academy  in  Philadelphia;  *  This  institution  is  de- 
signed to  give  an  education  on  the  principles  of  the  B^e  ;  because  it  is  be- 
lieved, that  a  knowledge  and  love  of  the  sacred  volume  in  youth,  give  the 
best  assurance  of  future  respectability  and  usefulness.' 

GENEVA    LYCEUM. 

An  institution  under  this  name,  for  the  liberal  education  of  young  men,  is 
established  in  this  village,  under  the  Rev.  Eleazer  Lathrop.  The  plan 
is  similar  to  that  of  "  The  Oneida  Institute,"  an  acount  of  which  we  pub- 
lished some  time  ago. 

PRICES    OF    SCHOOLS    AND    BOOKS. 

A  parent  in  South  Carolina  requests,  tl^t  the  prices  of  education  at  various 
Schools  as  well  as  of  School-books,  shouJUl  be  stated.    If  teachers  and  book- 
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I  know  that  education  does  not  begin  within  the  walls  of  the 
schoolhouse,  and  am  prepared  to  admit  the  justice  of  the  MioW' 
ing  observations  from  a  contributor  to  the  '  Journal  of  iklucation.' 
'  Every  man  may  be  said  to*  begin  his  education,  on  the  day  of  his 
birth.  Certain  objects  presented  to  the  infant  are,  after  a  time, 
recognized  and  distinguished.  The  number  of  objects  thus 
known  gradually  increases,  and,  from  the  constitution  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  they  are  soon  associated  in  the  recollection,  according 
to  their  resemblances  or  obvious  relations.  Thus  sweet  meats, 
toys,  articles  of  dress,  &c.  soon  form  distinct  classes  in  the  memo- 
ry and  conceptions.  At  a  later  age,  but  still  very  early,  the 
child  distinguishes,  very  readily  between  a  stone,  a  vegetable,  and 
an  animal ;  and  thus  his  mind  has  already  noted  the  three 
classes  of  natural  bodies,  and  has  acquired  a  certain  degree  of 
acquaintance  with  natural  history.  He  also  soon  understands  the 
phrases,  "  a  falling  body,''  ''  the  force  of  a  moving  body,"  and  has 
therefore  a  perception  of  the  great  physical  laws  of  gravity  and 
inertia.  Having  seen  sugar  dissolved  in  water,  and  wax  or  tallow 
melted  around  tibe  wick  of  a  burning  candle,  he  has  learned  some 
phenomena  of  chemistry.  And  having  observed  the  conduct  t>f 
domestic  animals,  and  of  the  persons  about  him,  he  has  begun 
his  acquaintance  with  physiology  and  the  science  of  mind.  Lastly, 
when  he  has  learned  to  count  his  fingers  and  his  sugar  plumbs, 
and  to  judge  of  the  fairness  of  a  division  of  a  cake,  between 
himself  and  his  brother,  he  has  advanced  into  arithmetic  and 
geometry.  Thus,  within  a  year  or  two  from  his  birth,  a  child  of 
common  sense  has  made  a  degree  of  progress  in  all  the  great 
departments  of  human  science ;  and  beside  this,  has  learned  to 
ncane  objects,  and  express  feelings,  by  the  arbitrary  sounds  of 
language.' 

It  is  ^fact^  deserving  to  be  stated  strongly,  and  felt  by  parents 
deeply y  that  the  education  which  children  receive  before  they  go 
to  school,  and  while  they  breathe  only  the  air  of  the  nursery,  is 
more  thorough,  and  more  thoroughly  had,  than  one  ih  an  hundred 
of  parents  is  aware.  Long  before  the  child  can  distinctly  articulate 
a  word,  he  has  laid  up  thoughts  and  formed  habits  of  feeling  which 
in  spite  of  all  subsequent  drilling,  will  exert  a  controlling  influ- 
ence, more  or  less  powerful,  over  his  whole  life ;  while  no  pains 
are  taken  by  his  unthinking  guardians  to  fill  his  mind  with  any- 
thing, he  is  rapidly  filling  it  himself,  with  everything,  good,  bad, 
and  useless  —  every  motion  caught  by  his  eye  —  every  word 
that  falls  on  his  ear  —  every  passion  exhibited  by  those  about 
him  —  affects  his  character  and  destiny. 

It  is  related  as  a  fact,  by  a  gentleman  who  was  himself  the  sub- 
ject of  it ;  that,  when  a  boy,  he  went  out  with  his  father  to  ride  on 
horseback.  During  the  ride,  h&feU  several  times,  not  wiikout  dan- 
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can  do.  When  I  hav^e  seen  with  how  many  wry  looks,  and  harsh 
exclamations,  a  new  book  is  purchased  for  the  child,  who  is  not 
permitted  to  lay  it  aside,  like  his  father's  bible,  to  gather  dust,  and 
bless  yti^ttre  generations  instead  of  the  present ;  and  when  I  have 
heard  complaints  remorselessly  thrown  out  against  teachers,  be- 
cause children  would  not  and  could  not  learn  without  books —  and 
because  they  were  not  permitted  to  beg  nor  borrow  the  books  of 
others,  I  have  said  within  myself.  Mistaken  parent !  hapless  in- 
structor !  abused  child  !  Heaven  have  pity  on  you  all ! 

But  evils  like  these,  it  is  believed,  are  passing  away ;  and  per- 
haps even  herCf  they  rather  belong  to  the  tales  of  olden  time. 
Not  so,  however,  everywhere,  even  within  our  own  happy  Com- 
monwealth. They  are  but  a  single  species,  of  a  large  genus  of 
evils,  that  crowd  the  system  of  common  school  instruction,  as  it 
exists  to  the  present  hour. 

Thanks  to  the  Providence  of  God,  that  such  evils  are  on  the 
wing.  May  that  wing  never  tire,  till  it  has  borne  them  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  deposited  them  safely  beneath  its  wave.  Thanks 
to  the  same  Providence,  that  improvements  are  continually  mak- 
ing in  the  science  of  instruction — that  the  qualifications  of  in- 
structors are  beginning  to  be  more  justly  appreciated  —  that  their 
standard  is  raised,  and  the  demands  of  the  public  likely  to  be 
met,  by  continued  advances  toward  a  perfection,  which  admits 
indeed  only  of  approximation. 

Those  familiar  treatises  on  the  Sciences,  which  are  now  issuing 
from  the  press  daily,  and  finding  their  way  into  our  schools,  and 
into  private  families,  are  creating  a  taste  of  higher  order;  and 
producing  an  expansion  of  intellect,  throughout  all  classes  of  com- 
munity, which  augurs  happily  for  the  hopes  that  swell  the  bosom 
of  the  American  patriot  and  Christian. 

It  seems  now  to  be  widely  admitted,  as  the  result  of  experiment, 
that  the  best  modes  of  imparting  knowledge,  are  not  always 
those  that  have  the  sanction  of  antiquity.  Old  wine  is  bet- 
ter than  new ;  but  justice  forbids  the  application  of  the  remark 
to  old  fashions,  to  old  school  rooms,  to  old  text  books,  and  to  old 
systems  of  training,  by  the  simple  efficacy  of  the  birch  or  Xantip- 
pe's  thunderstorm.  It  is  found  out  at  length,  that  as  the  Coperni- 
can  system,  though  more  recently  discovered  than  the  Ptolemaic, 
is  to  be  preferred,  on  the  ground  of  its  simple  truth — so,  the  sys- 
tem of  instruction  that  brings  all  the  bodily  senses,  as  by  one 
spontaneous  movement,  to  the  aid  of  the  intellect,  is  preferable 
to  the  system  which  once  doomed  the  memory  to  bear  the  burden 
of  names,  dissociated  from  ideas,  and  gave  the  body  over  to  flag- 
ellation, for  every  pecadillo,  chargeable  on  that  most  honored  and 
least  honorable  faculty.  Certain  it  is,  that  knowledge  is  more 
rapidly  acquired,  more  thoroughly  wrought  into  the  texture  of  the 
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unmeaning  chat  about  any  thing,  and  every  thing,  and  nothing,  I 
think  to  myself — That  youth  is  as  far  from  the  portals  of  philosophy, 
as  from  the  gates  of  Paradise.  He  mai/  not  be  a  madman,  but 
he  acts  very  like  one — a  prodigal  of  time,  a  prodigal  of  the  es- 
teem of  wise  men,  and  prodigal  of  self  approbation !  *  There  is 
more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him,'  at  this  day.  The  chances 
are  ten  to  one,  that  he  will  live  either  a  knave  or  a  beggar,  and 
die  with  the  drunkard  in  the  ditch,  or  with  the  criminal  in  the 
Penitentiary. 

*  Time,'  says  Poor  Richard,  *  is  money.  It  is  more.  It  is  honor, 
it  is  philosophy,  it  is  pleasure,  it  is  glory  and  immortality.  And 
he  that  uses  it  unwisely  in  youth,  will  become  poor  in  old  age; 
poor  in  money,  poor  in  knowledge,  poor  in  reputation,  poor  in 
religion,  poor  in  every  thing.' 

How  shall  time  be  saved?  By  always  having  something  profi- 
table to  do,  and  by  doing  it.  The  mind  must  be  kept  at  trorAr, 
and  it  must  be  furnished  with  materials  for  its  operations,  or  it 
will  as  certainly  rust  and  corrupt,  as  the  unused  machinery  of  the 
cotton  mill.  Nothing  can  be  done  for  the  mind  without  system, 
nor  without  application^  nor  without  the  fixed  resolve,  that  idleness 
and  vanity  shaU  yield  to  learning  and  philosophy. 

Is  amusement  needed  ?  Take  it — Throw  the  quoit,  hurl  the 
javelin,  leap  the  bar,  any  thing  innocent,  to  give  vigor  to  the 
muscular  system,  after  the  relaxation  of  a  sedentary  occupation ; 
but,  to  exchange  the  workshop,  or  the  study,  for  the  idler's  seat, 
in  the  idler's  hall,  smelling  strong  of  perfumes  that  never  exhaled 
from  the  flowers  of  Parnassus,  nor  from  the  spicy  groves  of  Arabia, 
but  rather  from  the  bogs  and  marshes  of  Tartarus.  There  is  no 
wisdom  in  it  —  no  honor  there. 

But  I  may  not  enlarge.  The  theme  is  prolific  —  the  subject 
is  large.  The  enterprise  in  which  this  and  kindred  associations 
are  engaged,  takes  strong  hold  on  the  best  interests  of  man,  in 
time  and  in  eternity.  The  present  generation  is  passing  away. 
Soon,  our  duties  and  our  opportunities  will  cease.  What  we  do, 
for  the  improvement  of  those  that  come  af^er  us,  mast  be  done 
quickly.  And  if  we  would  have  opr  names  embalmed  in  the  grateful 
remembrance  of  those  that  shall  come  afler  us,  let  no  sacrifice  be 
withheld,  and  no  self  denial  spared,  and. no  labor  refused,  that  we 
may  give  a  right  direction  to  that  mass  of  immortal  mind,  with 
which  all  of  us  come  in  contact  from  day  to  day,  in  one  or  other  of 
the  relations  we  sustain  in  life.  '  No  man  liveth  to  himself.'  We 
live  for  the  world ;  we  live  for  posterity ;  we  live  for  eternity !  And, 
taking  the  Bible  for  our  guide,  the  example  of  Him,  who  went 
about  doing  good,  for  our  pattern,  and  the  glory  of  Jehovah  for 
our  end,  we  shall  nut  live  in  vain,  nor  die  ingloriously,  though 
the  WHfrld  appland  lu  not.    Our  ^here  of  aioHon  may  be  humbk, 
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the  school  room  itself,  twenty  feet  by  eighteen.  Around  three 
sides  of  the  room,  were  connected  desks,  arranged  so  that 
when  the  pupils  were  sitting  at  them,  their  faces  were  towards 
the  instructor  and  their  backs  towards  the  wall.  Attached  to 
the  sides  of  the  desks  nearest  to  the  instructor,  were  benches 
for  small  pupils.  The  instructor's  desk  and  chair  occupied  the 
centre.  On  this  desk  were  stationed  a  rod  or  ferule  ;  some- 
tiroes  both.  These,  with  books,  writings,  inkstands,  rules,  and 
plummets,  with  a  6re  shovel,  and  a  pair  of  tongs,  (often  broken,) 
were  the  principal  furniture. 

The  windows  were  five  in  number,  of  twelve  panes  each. 
They  were  situated  so  low  in  the  walls,  as  to  give  full  opportu- 
nity to  the  pupils,  to  see  every  traveller  as  he  passed,  and  to  be 
easily  broken.  The  places  of  the  broken  panes,  were  usually 
supplied  with  hats,  during  the  school  hours.  The  entry  was 
four  feet  square.  A  depression  in  the  chimney  on  one  side  of 
the  entry,  furnished  a  place  of  deposit  for  about  half  of  the  hats, 
and  spare  clothes  of  the  boys ;  and  the  rest  were  left  on  the 
floor,  often  to  be  trampled  upon.  The  girls  generally  carried 
their  bonnets,  inc.  into  the  school  room.  The  floor  and  ceiling 
were  level,  and  the  walls  were  plastered. 

The  room  was  warmed  by  a  large  and  deep  fire  place.  So 
large  was  it,  and  so  little  efficacious  in  warming  the  room  other- 
wise, that  I  have  seen  about  one  eighth  of  a  cord  of  good  wood^ 
burning  in  it  at  a  time.  In  severe  weather,  it  was  estimated 
that  the  amount  usually  consumed,  was  not  far  from  a  cord,  or 
one  hundred  and  twenty  eight  feet,  a  week. 

The  new  buildmg  erected  about  five  years  since,  has  many 
improvements  upon  the  former.  It  is  of  brick ;  the  room  is 
larger  and  higher ;  it  is  better  lighted,  and  has  an  improved 
fire  place.  The  writing  desks  for  the  pupils  are  attached  to 
the  walls,  and  the  seats  for  the  smaller  pupOs  have  backs. 
Besides,  the  local  situation  of  the  house  is  changed.  It  stands 
two  or  three  rods  from  the  road  side,  on  a  firm  soil ;  but  tberd 
are  no  shade  trees  near,  nor  any  out  houses.  Like  the  former 
house,  it  has  a  cold  bleak  situation  in  winter.  With  regard  tO' 
an  entry,  however,  there  now  is  none.  The  whole  building 
forms  but  one  room. 

The  school  was  not  unfrequently  broken  up  for  a  day  or 
two  for  want  of  wood  in  former  years ;  but  since  they  have 
used  a  smaller  fire  place,  this  occurrence  has  been  more  rare. 
The  instruct<»r  at  pupils  were,  however,  sometimes  cdmpelled 


I,  study,  and  all  Bubjcci 
of  Llicir  own  appointmenl  carry  the 
republican  principles  arc  praeticall} 
moral  Iruili,  does  in  fact  elevate  that  ( 
gicH  of  thB  aouL  Idle,  vicious,  and  igi 
temptation*,  are  incapable  oTttlf-govc 
Jttt^titt  hatibde. 

Tlu  Hittory  qfa  aingit  day.— The 
spend  IS  minutes  in  prepaxine  their 
Neu  90  minutes  are  spent  in  the  Cba 
singing  and  pnyar.  Before  5  tber  n 
Their  meals  are  at  6, 12,  and  &  Thn 
stroke  of  the  bell,  for  assembling  ' 
student  stodiea  10  hours  and  libon 
mechanic's  shop,  they  are  amngei  b 
Tision  labor  Irom  breaUut  till  10  o 
Tlte  second,  from  10  to  1,  and  recite  • 
6,  and  recite  at  9  and  I.  Lectures  a 
before  6  A.  M.  or  after  meats.  Sere: 
weekin  pubUc  exercises  or  otherwise, 
Ibk  only  time  at  the  discretion  of  tlii 
next  hour,  and  this  is  usually  occnpie< 

CUtCULATINa 

We  believe  Franklin  propoaed  the  ] 
to  a  person  in  need,  on  condition  of  bii 
as  soon  u  bt  wu  able.  A  gentlesaan 
ftieods  life  members  of  the  Bible  St 
sinular  apptipiiation,  with  a  similar  re 
One  of  our  correSjKindenta,  to  whom  ' 
Lyre,  says; — 'It  is  bo  admirably  ealei 
moral  feelings  of  children,  that  I  wirii 
present  it  to  some  teacher,  with  the  I 
MUfoainted  with  it,  he  will  give  it  to 
tbnd,  and  ao  on.'  We  have  seldom  se 
money,  and  other  usofhl  articles ;  and 
book  which  the  publisher's  Dolitaneaa  I 
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from  the  most  respectable  families  in  town.  But  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  these  thmgs  have  not  been  so  much  regarded. 
They  have  indeed  been  deemed  desirable ;  but  the  most  com- 
mon method  now  seems- to  be,  to  ascertain  as  near  as  possible 
the  dividend  for  that  season  from  the  public  treasury,  and  then, 
fix  upon  a  teacher  who  will  take  charge  of  the  school  three  to 
four  months,  for  this  money.  He  must  indeed  be  able  to  obtain 
a  license  from  the  Board  of  Visitors ;  but  this  has  become 
nearly  a  matter  of  course,  provided  he  can  spell,  read,  and 
write.  In  general,  the  candidate  is  some  favorite  or  relative  of 
the  District  Committee.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  however, 
to  say  that  the  moral  character  of  almost  every  instructor,  so 
far  as  i  know,  has  been  unexceptionable.  ; 

Instructors  have  usually  boarded  in  the  families  of  the  pupils. 
Their  compensation  has  varied  from  seven  to  eleven  dollars  a 
month  for  males ;  and  from  sixtytwo  and  a  half  cents  to  one  dollar  , 
a  week  for  females.  Within  the  last  ten  years,  however,  the  i 
price  of  instruction  has  rarely  been  less  than  nine  dollars  in 
the  former  case,  and  seventy  five  cents  in  the  latter.  In  the  few 
instances  in  which  the  instructors  have  furnished  their  own 
board,  the  compensation  has  been  about  the  same ;  it  being 
supposed  that  they  could  work  at  some  employment  of  their 
own,  enough  to  pay  their  boai'd,  especially  females.  The  only 
exceptions  which  I  can  recollect  are  two ;  both  within  five 
years.  In  one  of  these  instances  the  instructor  received  twelve 
dollars,  and  in  the  other,  eleven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a 
month. 

It  often  happens  that  no  family  of  the  district  b  prepared  to 
receive  the  Instructor.  In  such  cases  it  is  expected  he  will 
repair  to  the  house  of  the  District  Committee.  Some,  however, 
from  delicacy,  or  other  causes,  choose  to  go  to  their  own  homes, 
when  near,  until  a  place  is  provided. 

Two  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  usually  visit  the  winter  schools 
twice  during  the  term.  In  the  summer,  their  visits  are  often 
omitted.  These  visits  usually  occupy  from  one  hour  to  an  hour 
and  a  half  They  are  spent  in  merely  hearing  a  few  hurried 
lessons,  and  in  making  some  remarks,  general  in  their  charac- 
ter. Formerly,  it  was  customary  to  examine  the  pupils  in  some 
approved  catechism ;  but  this  practice  has  been  omitted  for 
twenty  years. 

The  parents  seldom  visit  the  school,  except  by  special  invi-^ 
tation.    The  greater  number  pay  very  little  attention  to  it  at  aD.  ' 
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Bddre«BM  mmde,  tbon  of  the  Rrv.  Dr  Wfeks,  and  A.  B.  Johnvon.  £^.  at« 
puticnUriied  u  very  intereshne.  The  Torinvr  BjmkeouaneirBmngriiKtrt 
of  the  English  language ;  and  the  luter  nn  the  preKnt  chancier,  i^onditiiMi, 
Sir.,  of  common  acbwU.  Mr  Bruuke.  of  the  Ibeological  ichoul  bI  New 
Htven,  olToaddreMpd  the  meeting  in  an  interesting Bumnei, on  tbe  dcfpou 
(if  our  pceseul  system  of  school  education,  and  offered  aome  suggv*tion> 
towariis  a  plan  of  improvement.  A™  Yurk  Jidrertuirr, 


imon  Bchoola,  wu  presume  iu  ttiat  region^  observes,  ^  thai  multitude*  of 
those  schoola  are  doing  more  harm  to  tSe  momls  of  youth,  than  Sunday 
Bcboola  sre  domg  good  '  —  that  they  are  to  a  sad  ettftit  '  the  habitatjtia  of 
riot  and  misrule,  and  that  six  dav'a  attendance  iu  the  Khotil  loom,  during 
the  week,  does  more  to  fix  the  character  of  the  young,  tlian  nr  Avuri'  in- 
■Auction  on  the  Sitbbath,'  How  great  are  the  exertions  making,  (hhU  wi(A 
the  Hinsl  important  effects,)  to  provide  suitable  in»tnielion  and  influrucr  Sir 
mu  day  in  the  week.  May  we  not  hope  that  the  game  chriatian  K-nJ  will 
tome  Itself  to  effort  in  providing  I'or  the  other  lit  I  •  TjUf*  Ulings  y  r  oiiglU 
to  have  done,  but  nol  to  have  len  the  atltrrt  andont.' 

The  London  Snnday  School  Unioii.  hari^  engaged  some  ettaeiiied  min- 
isters, to  deliver  lectures  to  its  teachers  on  Biblioof  literature,  that  lliey  msy 
be  prupared  to  eiplain  the  Scriptures  more  fiillv  to  their  pupils.  What 
could  more  advance  the  IntereaU  of  oar  own  Sundmy  Schools .' 

A  premium  of  fifly  dollttTB  is  offered  by  the  Ameritan  Sunday  School 
Union,  for  tlie  hret  Efeaay  on  Papular  SuptrOitim*.  An  instance  illuatral- 
Ing  the  need  of  auch  a  work,  occurred  in  tlie  voyage  of  the  bhip.  AnlarTtic, 
towatdu  the  South  Fule,  A  small,  black  bird  oameon  board.  The  ineD  were 
anxious  to  kill  it;  the  capta'm  suffered  it  tu  escape,  and  lo  this  circuinatanct, 
the  crew  attributed  all  their  subsequent  iiiiafortuuea- 

We  are  happy  to  see  that  this  subject  has  occupied  an  increeaine  aliare  of 
public  attention  during  the  past  year.  Princeton  College  look  Ihelend  lutif 
■ince,  in  eaLablisbing  liiMr  recilaftimx,  and  witli  the  hippieat  reaulla.  A 
eimilar  plan  was  adopted  at  Ainhtrat.  It  has  been  comnieiiced  at  Yale,  with 
some  modiBcatione,  and  the  atudyof  the  Bible  itnoiv  n  port  of  the  course  at 
WatertUli.,iiaAS.Hadiim.  The  Uoa.  Theodore  PreliDgbuysen.ofN.ivJerwiy. 
Bntly  took  this  u  the  subject  of  an  addrtin  to  me  students  of  Rather 
lege  :  and  we  were  gratified  to  see  llic  Ibltowinc  notice  in  an  advctUae 

went  of  Mr   Cu  ">       -  - ^- 

aigned  to  give  lu 

espectabilitj  and  mefulnera.' 


e  Oneida  Inalilute,"  an  acounl  of  which  we  pub- 
hshed  some  lime  ago. 


liahed  in  this  village,  u 
ular  to  that  of  ■'  The  C 

A  parent  in  South  Carolina  renuesta,  llial  the  price*  afeduoation  at  ranuua 
School*  aa  well  an  of  SchooI-booin.BhouJd  be  lilted.    If  teachers  and  book- 
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the  law  of  loving  others  as  ourselves — that  it  was  not  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel,  or  of  heaven.  It  was  admitted,  that  the  love  of 
approbation  and  the  love  of  power  were  natural  principles ;  and 
ii  approbation  and  power  were  sought  with  a  view  merely  to 
good  objects,  they  were  allowable  and  useful.  But  that  to 
seek  to  obtain  these,  at  the  expense  of  others — ^to  desire  that 
others  should  be  second ^  in  order  that  we  may  be  first y  (as  the 
spirit  of  rivalry,  necessarily  implies,) — ^is  inconsistent  with  the 
character  and  precepts  of  the  Saviour. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  argued  ;  That  there  were  ranks  in 
heaven — ^that  rewards  were  there  bestowed  according  to  merit — 
that  emulation  was  a  natural  propensity  to  be  found  even  in 
animals  * — ^that  it  existed  in  all  men — 4iat  he  who  should  be 
without  it,  would  be  a  brute,  or  something  lower  in  the  scale  of 
being  f — ^that  there  were  indeed  abuses  of  this  principle,  but 
that  there  was  also  a  noble  emulation.  Rewards  were  depre* 
cated,  as  degrading  and  base  motives.  To  this  it  was  replied, 
that  ranks  do  not  necessarily  involve  the  desire  of  superiority, 
provided  a  given  rank  is  open  to  all  alike,  and  the  acquisition 
of  it  by  one,  does  not  exclude  another.  In  this,  the  ranks  of 
heaven  and  of  schools  differ  essentially.  It  was  maintained, 
that  the  effects  of  the  encouragement  given  to  emulation  were 
often  very  pernicious,  and  always  injurious — ^that  it  fostered 
that  spirit  of  contention  which  distracts  the  world.  Several 
gendemen  spoke  with  deep  feeling,  of  the  unhappy  influence  it 
had  exerted  on  themselves  and  many  of  their  companions  in 
youth,  and  considered  it  as  having  hazarded  the  destruction  of 
their  character  and  usefulness.  Instances  were  adduced  to 
prove,  that  many  who  succeeded  well  under  its  influence, 
failed  in  active  life,  because  they  had  formed  the  habit  of  be- 
ing influenced  by  such  excitements,  and  could  not  act  without 
them. 

It  viras  also  maintained,  that  emulation  was  unnecessary,  as  a 
motive  in  education,  and  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  used,  on  ac- 
count of  the  dangers  which  attend  it.  The  schools  of  Fellen- 
berg,  and  others  on  this  plan,  were  mentioned  in  proof  of  this. 

Others,  who  had  employed  emulation,  stated  that  they  bad 
seen  none  of  the  evil  effects  described — that  on  the  contrary, 

*  If  it  be  an  animal  propensity,  what  need  of  cherishing  or  encouraging 
it,  more  than  the  appetite  for  tood,  or  any  other  appetite  or  passion  of  an 
animal  kind  ? 

t  Had  the  Sayiour  the  spirit  of  rivalry  or  emulation  P 
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bracing  men,  Voinen  tnd  cbildrpa  There  ia  ako  •  fclmd  *X  Ihu  {ituv, 
eiFlDHTeW  fot  Tcnulei.  Many  of  Jht  pupklt  read,  tnd  snpw  of  thmi  wril* 
s  fiir  huia  aJretdv.  Great  coiapliUDt  U  bo  we  t«  made  oflbc  waul  nTbixika, 
■lates,  pencil*.  &c.,  far  the  pupils  ;  to  aoiac  eileot,  wiitteD  Irmman  «n  kt 
preKnt  *ub<tituted  for  boolu. 

The  liltiw/^nd  leligioua  advantage*  oflhia  colon]:  have  alfvadr  be<w«»« 
conaiderable.  The  LiStria  Hrrald,  a  nioathly  ne'vspaper,  ia  cooauctri)  hj 
J.  RuoaworiD,  a  colonial,  and  graduate  of  Bmrdoin  Collfn.  .^  tAmJt 
are  in  nucceasful  opetalion,  sad  reireQl  inFthodi  have  been  aooptcd  to  wrrMn 
the  education  of  eier;  child  in  the  culanj.  SurroDnding  tribes  are  l>«eia- 
ning  to  derive  the  (une  advantagea.  From  the  neighbonnf  claiu,  IflO  chil- 
dren are  now  attending  the  school  in  Liberia.  Sunda*  ^hoola,  kts  alao 
WbU  attended.  Vcrmanl  CkroHitU- 


ander  the  encouragement  afforded  by  the  late  appropnaliDUa.  The  ataount 
drawnuut  of  the  public  cheat  in  lc!2*  Tot  llie  moel  unpoHanl  part  of  vbat 
ought  to  engage  the  att«ntioD  of  tba  Legislature,  «u  £13,7e^,  1^,  3d, 
whUe  in  lew,  it  had  swelled  up  to  £36,01'^,  Is,  ad.  The  number  of  Sdml- 
ars  which  in  XSXi  receiied  the  bBnefil  of  these  appropriatioiui,  was  iipwajda 
□r  18,IW0*,  while  in  ]h»)  tlie;  drew  upwnrd*  of  40,000.  In  1^1  il  ia  ex- 
pected thai  SO.OOO  children  will  be  receiving  education;  which,  iudoiiig  bj- 
the  ichool  relurna  of  New  York,  will  be  about  one  ehjld  in  two  out  orthe 
whole  population. 

iftbelule  Mb,  il  would  appear  that  £16^—70,  !._.__ 
been  expended  in  paying  the  ealariea  of  master*,  having  the  ehatg«  ti 
l6fWl  pa):  scholant,  ana  of  'i\,'Sa  pauper  children,  making  a  total  o 
3S,  S13  children,  equal  to  8a.  <>d.,  the  average  coat  of  each  sciiuTar. 

MoHtrtai    Gazettt. 

On  this  cDuOtrj'a  becoraingf  a  Rnaeian  TroTince  in  1S03,  the  govemment 
«>tabli>ihed  a  school  at  Teflii,  which  in  I^IM  was  changed  into  a  found&linn 
for  the  education  of  the  Dobln.  In  1607.  il  was  changed  into  a  g}-iunaaium 
of  four  clasaes,  and  the  plan  of  in  struct]  nn  was  modil^d  by  Gen  Yemioloff', 
in  ICtCK),  «o  as  to  comprise,  iaatead  of  instruction  in  Latin  and  Germnn.  tJie 
Tartaric  lasguage,  which  ia  the  jmivailing  lungue  there.  He  also  ajdsd 
some  hiaaehes  of  mililarj  instrnction.  The  ealabUahment  contamed  about 
300  pupils  during  each  year,  bnt  was  still  only  a  place  of  education  tbi-  the 
«eorginn  nobility.  But  in  May,  li330,  the  governuienl  esLsbliaLed  in  the 
province,  instead  of  this  achoof,  one  gymnasium  at  Tellis  and  a.)  district 
•cboola.  To  the  gymnasium,  which, at  II*  opening,  i.-ceived  tfilH  pupils, 
there  are  allarlied  exhibition*  or  allowances  from  the  slate,  lo  mainiain  44) 
papils,  children  of  the  soblea,  olEcen  and  fundi onariea, 

Qi^irleWy  Jmmud  of  Friwrrrrinai. 

According  lo  the  last  Annual  Report  of  llie  Society  for  the  Education  of 
the  Poor  in  the  Highlands,  read  at  the  general  meeting  in  Invemesa,  in  Oc- 
tober last  and  recently  published,  the  sohool*  in  their  connecti.in  are  t«b. 
idly  dispelling  the  ienoiantr  which  has  long  prevailed  in  their  dislricta,  anil 
are  effecting  o  salutary  change  m  the  mond  habit*  of  the  inhabitauta  ITm 
niimher  of  schools  ia  stated  to  amount  to  511,  and  they  are  attended  br 
-17,000  Bcholaia  «    ' 
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ORPHAN    SHOOL   IIT   OREECK. 

The  *  Ophanotropbion  *  at  Egina,  a  spacious  edificey  affoids  education  to 
the  children  whom  the  French  government  have  redeemed  in  Egypt,  as  well 
as  to  the  ofisprinff  of  indigent  parents.  Its  present  number  of  pupils  is  about 
40^.  They  are  instructed  in  the  elementary  branches  of  eaucation  ;  and 
afterwards  taught  the  mechanical  arts  under  some  other  roof  Ancient 
Greek  forms  part  of  the  course  laid  down.  M.  Mustozidi,  a  Greek  of  Corfu, 
whose  works  have  entitl*  d  him  to  the  honor  of  bein^  appointed  a  corres- 
ponding  member  of  the  French  Institute ;  is  the  Epnor  of  the  *  Orphano- 
trophion.'  Through  his  zealous  instrumentality  a  museum  has  been  formed 
in  it,  which  contains  numerous  archsoloj^ical  remains,  brought  together  firom 
various  parts  of  Greece.  This  is  one  of  the  first  establishments  which  have 
been  founded  by  the  present  government.  ib. 
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Roman  Antiquities  and  Ancient  Mjrthology,  for  Classical  Schools. 
By  Charles  K.  Dillaway,  A.  M.  Instructor  in  the  Boston  Public  Latin 
School.    Boston,  1831,  12mo.  pp.  161. 

There  has  been,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  work  which  has  answered  fully 
the  purposes  for  which  this  is  intended.  The  various  books  of  Antiquities 
and  Mythology  to  which  scholars  have  had  access,  have  been,  on  several 
accounts,  unsuitable  for  schools.  They  have  accordingly  been  sometimes 
in  the  teachers'  hands,  but  not  often  in  those  of  the  pupils.  The  work  be- 
fore us  supplies  this  want ;  and  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  a  somewhat 
cursory  examination,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  This,  or  some  similar 
compend,  ought  to  be  introduced  into  everv  classical  school. 

We  are  aware  that  the  subject  of  mythology  is  one  of  difficulty  and  deli- 
cacy ;  and  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  It  better  treated,  than  in  this- 
work.  But  while  it  is  a  question,  how  far  ths  TkMS  of  the  Pagan  Pantheon 
should  be  presented  to  children,  it  certainly  appssn  not  less  dangerous,  to 
leave  a  boy  to  entertain  respect  for  a  being,  who,  as  he  is  afterwards  to 
discover,  is  an  example  of  the  grossest  profligacy.  One  thins  at  least  should 
be  done.  The  term  mythology  should  be  so  distinctly  explained,  and  the 
falndous  and  unworthy  character  of  the  Deities,  so  frequently  ssnnrred  to^ 
that  it  may  be  associated  with  every  recollection  of  them,  and  we  doubt  indeed 
the  expediency  of  using  the  historical  style  in  desciibing  them.  Above  all,, 
they  should  be  contrasted  with  the  Grod  of  the  Scriptures,  as  to  their  exis- 
tence, and  attributes,  and  powers;  and  then  there  would  be  less  danger  of 
transferring  the  idea  of  fable  to  every  system  of  religion j  as  is  so  often 
done  by  the  profound  classical  scholar. 

The  Greek  Priroitives  of  the  Messieurs  de  Port  Royal ;  to  which 
are  added  rules  for  Derivation  or  the  Formation  of  Words.  Selected 
chiefly  from  Buttman's  Greek  Grammar.    Boston,  12mo.  pp.  183 

Modem  Literature  is  very  much  indebted  to  a  company  of  Catholic  ec- 
clesiastics, who  in  the  17th  century  occupied  a  monastery  a  few  miles  west 
of  Paris,  called  Port  Royal.  They  cultivated  the  ancient  languages,  and 
published  grammars  and  other  works,  to  facilitate  the  study  of  them-   Their 


\ 
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ofmiuij  pliilologica]  work*  in  Fntnce.  Eag- 
bose  works  wa»  rnlilled  '  Tbe  gunleD  of 
r  DBTta.  the  firat  of  wbich  contained  a  collec- 

itiolly  a  ce-pi^licklKin  of  Uli«  firat 


I*  iinpoilant 
1  1748.    ll  t 
espcciitlly  with  Iht  improvemCDU  iaUodaced  bj  Ibe 


Cliriatian  Almnnac.  New  York,  Philadelpia,  &,c.  Poiter'a  IleklU) 
Almanix:.  Philadelphia.  British  Aliuaa&c.  London.  Alnumoc  dea 
BoTM  CoDsula.  Pahs. 

TIie4«  unpretending,  but  uteful  little  works,  were  eetikbliBiiei}  in  order  to 
■Uppl;  thu  plHCe  of  the  ridiculqun  and  oflen  pernlciouii  reaorda  of  BMliuIiigy 
and  Rupprstitirin,  which  were  forrnerlj'  circulated  under  the  nune  of  tiiuA- 
noM.  Tbuy  coDtnin  all  the  oidinory  utrunomical  infoituBtiun,  odopUd, 
eithiT  bf  sejiiraU  columiu,  nr  in  distiocl  nditions,  to  the  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude of  the  principal  placed  in  our  couolrj ;  and  instead  of  oalrolMy  and 
worn  out  or  ridicoloiis  jeiti  aud  proverbs  and  predicttoDB  of  weauier,  in 
erer;  rucanl  comer  of  tbe  almanac,  and  a  number  of  pages  auccepding, 
are  occupied  with  aaeful  inforniatiau  in  aria,  a^ieultare,  and  slatiatica, 
maiiniB  of  health  and  lamperance,  and  anecdntBi  and  titracia,  aiiitvd  to 
promote  mnratlly  and  rell^oQ,     Publicationa  of  Ihia  kind  have  itutie  in- 

..•_..!_  1 1  _  — a   !!■  1. — 1..  -_  .1.  _      -cimion  of  BTil;  and  deSErve  dx 

every  iriena  oi  improvenieni. 

Easaya  on  School  Keeping,  Stc.  By  an  Experienced  Teocher. 
Philadelphia.     J.  Giigg.    ISmo.   pp.  lOll. 

While  thia  work  doea  not  exhibit,  by  unj  meana,  the  ori^nality  of  Mi 
Halt's  Ledum  an  School  Keeping,  and  aeenu  In  suppoae  a  clegrev  of  ig- 
norance, which,  we  hope,  doea  not  gonerallj  prevail  on  lhi<  aiibject,  it  eon- 
taina  miiny  BalvaMc  hints  for  teachara.  More  than  half  the  (oluine  ia  occu- 
pied with  eitracti  Oom  aoine  of  the  Iwat  autiiura  on  eduoatiou,  wtucfa  u« 
generally  well  aelocted  and  important.  We  hope  it  may  reach  manj,  la 
whom  Mr  Halt's  book  ia  unknown. 

Biblical  Manual,  containing  brief  ilhislrationa  of  rarioua  Scripture 
tables,  &c., collected  from  Adam  Clark,  Jahn,  Buck,  D wight,  4.c.  By 
Horace  Spaulding,  Superintendent  of  a  Sunday  School.  Boston.  J. 
Loring.  pp.  73. 

We  preaume  the  plan  of  thia  work  was  lagovated  by  aome  of  thB  mMt 
preaaing  wants  of  the  wriler'a  uupila;  and  we  think  ia  admirably  adaptrd  to 
an p ply  the m.  It  contains  auoli  an  hiatoricnl  account  of  the  aoveral  hoolu 
which  coiupoBfl  the  Bible,  and  llicir  Authors  and  dirisiona,  ns  we  havi-  in 
vain  Bought  for,  in  a  compendious  form.  To  thii  are  added  on  account  of 
tha  ancient  diviaiona  of  time  and  weighla  and  measures,  Scripture  Chronol- 
ogy, and  a  very  inleresling  tabular  view  of  the  Jewiah  Calendar.  W^ 
have  Hcvn  nothing  which  so  well  deeervea  the  name  of  a  Biblical  JfonHaJ 
andfewhooka  which  compriae  HO  much  valuable infomiBtioii, within  thai 
puss  of  72  pages,  and  at  a  price  «o  mndetate. 
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Art.  L — Sketches  of  Hofwyl. 

Letter  XXII. 
Religious  EducaHon. 

My  Dear  Friend — In  my  last  letter,  I  described  to  you 
the  course  by  which  Fellenberg  believes,  that  a  child  must 
be  led  to  the  elements  of  religious  trutli ;  beginning  with  the 
affectionate  care  and  tender  caresses  of  the  mother,  which  open 
his  mind  to  the  conception  of  a  Supreme  Preserver  and  Ben- 
efactor, to  whose  works  he  is  directed  as  the  evidence  of  his 
existence,  and  carrying  him  on  by  a  course  of  lessons  founded 
on  the  observation  of  himself  and  those  around  him,  attended 
with  the  examples  and  instructions  of  the  Bible,  to  a  practical 
conception  of  the  great  duties  of  life. 

I  quoted  his  remark,  that  *  we  see  even  in  our  own  day, 
that  every  thing  which  parents,  which  nature,  which  conscience^ 
and  the  observation  of  our  own  hearts  can  accomplish  for  the 
moral  development  of  children  is  inadequate.  It  is  on  this 
account,  that  the  aid  which  Scripture  history  af&rds  should  be 
welcome  to  every  educator.'  He  therefore  makes  it  a  part  of 
the  course  of  regular  instniction  at  the  earliest  period,  when 
the  child  is  capable  of  understanding  its  simple  narratives. 
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Scripture  history  is  peculiarly  impoilanl,  because  h.  iiifbrms 
us  of  the  agency  and  superintendence  of  ttie  Deiiy  in  the  events 
of  this  world.  General  historj'  is  iioi  iherefor»  uonecossaiy, 
or  useless.  It  embraces  aii  account  of  many  excellent  men, 
often  in  circumstances  more  atialagous  to  our  own,  and  serves 
to  illustrate  and  confirm  [he  lessons  derived  from  the  Scriptures. 

Thus  far,  lie  observes,  we  are  chiefly  confined  to  tlie  sjihere 
of  '  what  may  be  called  J^alural  Religian,''  and  as  some  doubts 
have  been  suggested  concerning  his  views  of  Revelation,  you 
will  be  gratified  with  a  fiill  account  of  his  views,  in  his  own 
language,  addressed  to  his  assistants,  at  a  period  wbon  cffiina 
had  been  made,  mtli  too  much  success,  to  undermine  the  re- 
ligious beliefof  his  pupils. 

He  remarks,  that  if  all  our  observations  of  the  objects  of  na- 
ture, and  tlie  operations  of  our  own  minds,  and  the  bisiorv-  of  mm 
'  lead  Ub  to  the  Deity  as  the  Creator  and  tlie  Moral  Goveroor 
of  tlie  world,  how  oue;ht  we  to  welcome  a  revelation  from  hut)/ 
— '  A  revelation  ihat  harmonizes  in  ilie  most  perfect  manner,  wrlh 
the  instniciions  wliirh  have  been  already  afiiirded  us,  in  so 
many  ways,  in  die  sphere  of  what  is  termed  Natural  lieligion, 
concerning  our  highest  good ;  und  adds  seciiri^  to  our  faith, 
which  might  be  impaired  by  the  strength  of  common  opinion, 
if  no  higher  sanction  was  afibrded  ;  end  it  were  left  solely  to 
the  support  of  our  weakness  and  frailty — A  revelation,  which 
in  the  midst  of  a  world  sunk  in  selfishness,  inculcates  the  most 
extensive,  tlie  noblest  benevolence ;  which  teaches  us  to  love 
even  our  enemies,  and  to  do  them  good ;  which  rerommeods 
it,  not  merely  by  words  but  by  actions ;  which  excites  us  to 
practice  it,  by  the  example  of  Jesus  Cltrist,  who  (as  all  admit) 
voluntarily  endured  the  Krcatcst  sufferings,  and  ga\'e  himself  to 
the  death  of  the  cross,  for  die  sake  of  our  race — A  revelation, 
comprising  a  moral  law,  which  the  eighteen  centuries  tliat  bare 
aince  elapsed,  iiave  been  as  little  able  to  excel,  as  preceding 
ages  were  lo  attain,  in  purity;  and  a  code  of  moral  instruction 
which  penetrates  die  sanctuaries  of  himian  nature,  wbicb 
leaves  no  depths  and  no  heights  of  it  traespiored,  and  is  adapt- 
ed to  all  its  peculiarities — A  revelation,  which  has  cojitinued  lo 
advance-  in  its  triumplis  over  tlie  vices  and  prejudices  of  men, 
for  1 800  years,  notHithsianding  all  the  weaknesses  of  lliose  to 
whom  it  was  committed  ;  has  maintained  itself  against  all  the 
attacks  of  its  enemies ;  and  through  all  these  contests,  as  through 
a  series  of  confirming  and  purifying  trials,  has  become  the  blu- 
est glory  of  Humanity  and  Divinity.' 
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'  How  is  it  possible,  that  such  a  revelation,  when  exhibited, 
should  not  be  embraced  by  human  spirits,  especially  at  a  peri- 
od in  which  miserable  indifference,  or  sometimes  even  worse 
fanaticism,  play  tlieir  corrupting  game  %vith  the  highest  good  of 
our  race,  and  its  only  means  ol'  safety,  in  a  mamier  more  pre- 
sumptuous and  bold  than  ever  before.  Never  could  die  ex- 
alted character  of  Jesus  Christ,  be  more  appropriately  present- 
ed to  the  adoration  of  our  race  than  at  this  moment.  Never 
could  the  imitation  of  the  example  he  has  given  us  in  tlie  in- 
struction of  die  ignorant,  the  direction  of  the  wandering,  and 
the  deliverance  of  the  world  from  evil,  be  more  strongly  rec- 
ommended to  the  true  philanthropist.' 

'  Were  Christian  faith  witlidrawn  from  us,  we  should  be 
deprived  of  die  only  soil  in  which  the  tender  shoots  of  good 
which  appear  in  childhood,  can  be  trained  to  produce  fragrant 
blossoms,  and  sanctifying  fruits.' 

'  We  establish  our  institutions  upon  the  basis  of  genuine  Chris- 
danity.  We  proceed,  in  the  commencement  of  our  labors, 
upon  the  essential  principles  and  conditions  of  the  Gospel. 
Every  sound  system  of  education  must  rest  on  die  instructions 
of  Jesus  Christ.  In  those  instructions  is  given  the  substance 
of  its  dieory ;  die  best  practical  example  for  the  educator  is  to 
be  foimd  in  tlie  Saviour  of  .men ;  and,  in  the  result,  we  should 
aim  at  no  other  object,  diau  die  realization  of  diat  kingdom  of 
God,  to  which  he  has  directed  mankind.' 

'  The  great  traits  of  the  character  of  Christ,  may,  at  the 
commencement,  seem  to  our  pupils  like  the  first  dawning  rays 
of  the  morning,  which  are  scattered  and  almost  lost  in  the 
clearness  of  an  unclouded  horizon.  The  mind  of  die  child  at 
this  period,  is  far  from  being  capable  of  comprehending  his 
divine  love,  embracing  all  mankind  with  inexhaustible  and 
profound  sympadiy ;  his  unbounded  devotion  to  the  welfare  of 
our  race.  We  should  therefore  do  well,  to  let  diis  exhibition 
rest  upon  his  mind,  sometime  after  it  is  first  presented,  before 
we  attempt  to  follow  out  diis  important  subject  into  all  its 
details.' 

The  study  of  Grecian  and  Roman  History,  it  is  observed, 
will  enrich  the  mind  with  subjects  for  comparison  and  illustra- 
tion ;  and  enable  die  pupil  to  perceive  die  pre-eminence  of 
Christianity  over  all  die  superstitions  of  those  cultivated  nations, 
and  the  philosophy  of  their  wise  men.  It  will  also  show  him 
the  urgent  need  of  a  revelation,  and  prepare  him  for  a  more. 
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complete  course  of  Scripture  History,  in  which  the  life,  char- 
acier  and  instructions  of  Christ,  should  be  more  fully  exhibited. 

The  portion  of  the  course  I  have  now  described,  is  designed 
to  be  equally  applicable  lo  the  pupils  of  various  sects,  Catbolics, 
Greeks,  Lutlierans,  and  Reformed,  which  are  found  io  the  in- 
stitution. In  establishing  die  institution  for  all  tfcts,  Feilenber5 
feels  bound  to  cheiish,  rather  than  impair  their  attachment 
to  the  religion  of  tJieir  fatliers,  and  therefore  avoids  &I)  doctri- 
nal instruction,  which  could  excite  doubts  or  hostility.  It  is  in- 
tended ratlier  to  be  a  courseof  Christian  morality,  comprising 
the  general  duties  we  owe  towards  God,  as  well  as  those  to- 
wards man.  He  dso  considers  it  hazardous  to  present  the  diffi- 
cult or  mysterious  doctrines  of  religion  too  early  to  the  minds 
of  children.  In  calling  upon  them  to  attend  to  subjects  entirely 
beyond  their  comprehension,  and  incapable  of  applicatioD  lo 
their  own  circumstances,  they  acquire  the  habit,  either  of  list- 
ening witli  indifference  to  the  most  important  of  subjects,  or 
of  employing  words,  without  ideas;  both  eqoftlly  pernicious  to 
their  intellectual  improvement,  and  their  religious  feeling. 

He  also  adopts,  as  a  fundamental  principle,  the  declaration 
of  our  Saviour :  '  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  knon- 
of  llie  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God.'  He  believes  the  best 
preparation  for  understanding  and  valuing  the  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  lo  implant  its  spirit  in  the  heart,  and  accustom  the 
pupil  to  act  it  out  in  the  life. 

It  is  for  want  of  an  analogous  sympathy  or  feeling,  that  the 
world  so  often  consider  the  genuine  feelings  of  the  Christian,  ex- 
travagant, and  his  conduct  quixotic,  indeed,  both  reason  and 
experience  combme  to  show  us,  that  it  is  not  until  the  child 
has  been  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  benevolent  feelings, 
and  to  their  display  in  action,  that  he  can  understand  the  assu- 
rance :  '  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.'  It  is  not 
until  he  has  made  a  multitude  of  unsuccessful  cfibrts,  to  walk 
steadily  in  the  course  which  duty  and  prudence  point  out  to 
him,  that  he  can  realize  his  need  of  aid  and  guidance,  or  attach 
any  value  to  the  command — '  If  any  man  tack  wisdom,  let 
him  ask  of  God,  who  giveth  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not.' 

In  this  portion  of  education  especially,  it  is  important  that 
octioii  should  follow  inatrvcttoti  j  that  practice  should  be  inti- 
mately connected  with  theory ;  that  the  pupil  may  never  be 
left  to  consider  his  religious  sentiments,  as  a  thing  separated 
from  his  ordinary  life.     It  is  indispensable  that  this  habit  be 
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early  formed.  Whoever  has  not  been  accustomed  from  *  his 
infancy,  in  every  part  of  his  intercourse  with  others,  to  observe 
the  rule,  "  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  others  should  do 
unto  you,"  even  to  the  most  minute  details  of  doing  and  refrain- 
ing, and  widi  conscientious  care,  will  not  learn  at  a  later  period 
to  regulate  his  conduct  by  this  fundamental  rule  of  the  moral 
law,  without  the  greatest  difficulty.'  Hence  the  frequent  im- 
perfections of  daUy  conduct,  in  those  who  seem  anxious  to  do 
their  duty. 

But  in  addition  to  this  Elementary  and  Practical  course^ 
each  pupil  is  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  clergyman  of  his 
own  church,  whose  daily  duty  it  is  to  introduce  him  to  the 
Doctrines  of  Christianity^  as  professed  by  his  parents.  The 
course  of  Scripture  History  is  continued,  or  reviewed,  and  por- 
tions are  committed  to  memory.  Portions  or  books  of  the 
Scriptures  are  next  read,  and  explained  in  a  critical  manner. 
A  summary  of  Christian  Doctrines  and  Duties,  expressed  in 
the  most  simple  scriptural  language,  concludes  the  instruction 
of  the  inferior  classes. 

The  higher  classes  study  a  more  extended  Scriptural  Cate- 
chism of  Christian  Doctrine  as  connected  with  Natural  Reli- 
gion and  morals.  The  explanation  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Greek,  and  finally,  general  views  of  Ecclesiastical  History, 
complete  the  course  of  religious  instruction. 

The  public  service  of  the  Sabbath  is  conducted  by  Fellen- 
faerg,  and  one  of  the  clergymen,  alternately.  Two  religious 
lessons  are  given  to  each  class  during  the  week,  and  the  pupils 
are  required  to  give  an  account  of  the  discourse  of  the  preced- 
ing Sunday,  and  receive  explanations  on  points  which  may 
not  have  been  understood. 

With  those  who  are  unwilling  to  receive  religious  lessons,  no 
compulsion  is  used.  Time  is  given  to  overcome  their  prejudices 
and  soften  their  dispositions,  and  they  are  left  to  acquire  grad- 
ually the  spirit  of  tlie  institution. 

Such  is  the  course  of  religious  instruction  adopted  by  Fel- 
ienberg,  to  meet  the  wants  and  the  prejudices  of  the  various 
sects  for  whom  his  institutions  have  been  opened.  The  task  is 
one  of  difficulty,  which  few  would  be  willing  to  undertake,  and 
while  mere  spectators  will  be  disposed  to  regard  the  system  as 
too  rigid  or  too  liberal,  according  to  their  respective  opbions, 
I  feel  bound  to  say,  that  I  found  the  spirit  of  Christianity  per- 
vading the  daily  tntercaurse  and  habits  of  Hofwyl,  to  a  degree 
wrhich  I  have  seldom  witnessed  in  a  public  institution. 
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na  our  niiriibrr  fnr  Sppt^mber,  w<^  cnmiiicncecl  an  arrnunl  ifar^umi  ia  ■ 
Tilii^e  achuol  in  Germuiy.  We  now  prew-nl  Iha  r»uiMnil»r.  ivtueli  wc 
think  kUI  be  equilly  iuleieatmg  tu  everj  fiiend  oruil|IlvirBIllcl)t.J 

If  children  are  allowed  to  ioduige  in  liabiis  of  niisciiief, 

I  tliink  lliat  tljev  hereby  lay  llie  foundation  for  a  bud  chamctcf 
when  tliey  have  grown  up  ;  bui  I  do  aol  conaidur  such  conduct  ms 
absolutely  criminal.  I  would  have  Uie  teacher  obsejrt;  care- 
fully the  coaduet  and  character  of  the  childreot  and  r«rnembcr, 
that  thoughtlessne&s,  and  a  certain  predilcclion  for  Uie  etijoy- 
ment  of  the  senses,  are  characteristic  of  iho  age.  Fatigued 
and  soured,  as  he  often  h,  by  his  laborious  tlutioB,  and  sui^ 
rounded  by  a  crowd  of  active  and  raise  hie  raus  boys,  lie  is 
sometimes  uncertain  what  to  do.  In  my  ojtintuii,  it  is  the  duty 
(tf  the  parish  to  interest  themselves  in  sucb  a  teacher.  Tb«y 
should  win  him  over  gradually  to  tlieir  confidence,  and  int- 
,  press  him  with  the  belief,  that  one  who  puts  great  coutjd^nce 
m  children,  succeeds  far  better  than  he  who  puts  a  vay 
limited  confidence  iiitiiem  ;  and  diat  the  teacher  who  uses  vio- 
lent and  frequent  chastisement,  impaii-s  his  own  heaJili  and  coch 
tenlment,  and  does  injury  to  children. 

The  teacher  of  ilie  scliool  in  this  village,  has  gradually  fallen 
ID  with  my  views  in  regard  to  a  mild  and  affectionate  treatmeDt 
of  children,  and  by  acting  upon  tliem,  has  made  his  scliool  a 
scene  of  enjiyment,  mstead  of  a  gloomy  prison.  He  begins 
and  closes  punctually.  During  vacations,  he  proves  abundiutUy 
thai  he  cannot  enjoy  himself  away  from  his  duties.  He  has 
frequently  remarked  to  me,  tliai  he  finds  children  less  iucUued 
to  study  and  to  ^ood  manners,  after  vacation,  tiian  they  were 
before;  though  for  my  part,  I  consider  relaxation  asesseiitial  lo 
their  healdi. 

After  what  has  been  said,  il  will  not  appear  strange  tliai 
we  have  wo  code  of  jjuniskments.  By  tlie  constant  presence 
of  the  teacher,  and  the  public  exauiinadon  by  llie  iniuister, 
every  crime  is  prevented.  Levity,  fOTgeifulness,  and  negli- 
gence, are  treated  as  such,  and  we  are  careful  to  distinguish 
between  vices  of  the  heart,  and  those  which  originate  from"  a 
weakness  of  understanding.  The  negligent  cluld  is  called  to 
accouiii,  is  admonished,  and  for  a  short  titae  is  disgraced. 
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Children  who  are  frequently  tardy,  or  who  stay  away  too  often, 
are  reported  to  die  Inspector,  who  in  this  case,  is  the  minister, 
and  he  confers  with  tliem  and  with  their  parents.  The  frequent 
presence  of  the  Inspector  at  the  beginning  of  school,  and  the 
possibility  of  receiving  admonition  from  him,  sthnulates  the 
children  to  be  punctual  at  school,  and  obliges  parents  to  fur- 
nish them  their  meals,  seasonably.  It  is  only  when  a  child 
is  uniformly  stubborn  and  disobedient,  when  he  exposes 
himself  to  punishment  by  some  great  crime,  that  he  receives 
chastisement  from  the  instructor.  All  petty  offences  are  re- 
ported by  the  teacher  to  the  Inspector,  and  he  attends  to  them 
when  he  examines  the  school.  He  orders  the  child  to  attend 
him  after  school,  and  keeps  him  shut  up  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
To  this  punishment,  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  resort  but 
twice,  since  I  have  been  connected  with  tlie  school.  Since 
tickets  and  the  book  of  credits  were  given  up,  the  only  re- 
wards existing  are  those  which  are  natural ;  and  which  consist 
in  the  confidence  of  their  guardians,  friendly  looks  and  words, 
and  little  expressions  of  commendation. 

The  reformation  of  instru^ction,  was  the  last  thing  to  which 
I  devoted  my  attention.  It  is  my  opinion,  that  die  love  of  order, 
punctuality,  and  cleanliness,  and  a  regard  to  the  laws  of  God, 
ought  to  be  awakened,  before  tlie  means  of  knowledge  are 
increased  ;  for  1  consider  order  and  punctuality,  as  a  prin- 
cipal means  of  advancement  in  knowledge,  and  in  mental 
improvement.  Knowledge  and  skill,  without  method,  without 
a  regard  to  laws  and  a  reverence  for  the  Supreme  Being,  are 
of  no  avail  in  making  either  good  citizens  or  good  men ;  and  it 
is  a  principal  ol^ect  of  a  school,  to  form  citizens  for  this  world 
and  for  heaven. 

The  cliildren  are  divided  into  three  classes^  according  to  their 
skill  in  reading.  The  first  class  learn  the  alphabet  and  spel- 
ling. I  did  not  attempt  to  introduce  the  improved  mode  of 
teaching  the  alphabet,  because  the  teacher  disliked  it ;  and 
I  have  found  from  experience,  that  that  meUiod  of  instruc- 
tion succeeded  best  which  was  best  adapted  to  the  teacher's 
own  mind  and  habits.  The  success  of  a  school  depends  more 
on  his  good  will  and  activity,  tiian  on  any  particular  methods 
of  instniction.  The  second  class  read  words  and  learn  to  ac- 
cent. The  thirds  or  highest  class,  are  full  readers ;  and  are 
taught  to  understand  and  utter  impressively  what  they  read.  To 
benefit  the  children,  and  make  them  skiliul  in  speaking  and  in 
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spelling,  they  perform  these  exercises  tn  chonu,  or  all  at  the 
lame  (ime,  a  plan  which  pleases  them  very  much.  In  spelllog 
and  reading,  parents  can  assist  cliildren  ;  and  aid  is  in  this  wajr 
very  generally  derived  from  parents  in  diis  village.  Id  all  three 
of  ihe  classes,  after  exercising  the  whole  together,  each  child 
is  called  upon  individually  to  sustain  an  examination,  and  some- 
times the  usual  exercises  are  susgiended  entirely,  far  the  sake 
of  practising  an  inattentive  child.  In  order  to  introduce  an  ex- 
pressive and  simple  method,  1  undertook  to  conduct  the  ele- 
mentary reading  myself,  in  the  presence  of  the  instructor. 

(rood  reading,  that  is  to  say,  not  only  ihut  which  is  animaied, 
and  in  which  a  proper  sound  is  given  lo  letters,  but  also  that  in 
which  proper  accent  and  modulation  are  used,  to  make  it  un- 
derstood and  felt — such  reading,  seems  to  be  very  much  ne- 
glected, and  we  rarely  lind  correct,  much  less  expressive  read- 
ing, in  schools.  A  child,  from  a  want  of  care  in  instructing  him, 
accustoms  himself  to  a  want  of  reflection  ui  reading,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  he  becomes  dioughtless  and  mechanical  on 
more  important  occasions,  and  even  during  divine  worship  in 
the  church.  In  this  way,  the  school,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
arouse  and  employ  his  mind,  renders  him  attentive  only  to 
words.  I  employ  a  very  simple  melliod  to  make  good  readPTS, 
or  at  least  to  make  children  understand  what  they  read.  If  a 
child  reads  without  expression,  I  say  to  him :  '  Read  that  pas- 
sage again ;  I  observe  that  you  do  not  understand  tU  You 
must  give  me  die  meaning  of  the  sentence.'  He  may  perhaps 
be  obliged  to  read  it  sevei-al  times  before  he  understands  il ; 
but  he  will  at  last  succeed,  and  acquire  the  proper  accent  and 
expression.  To  make  children  read  with  feeling,  the  teacher 
must  set  tliem  die  example,  and  let  them  repeal  together  after 
him. 

For  instruction  in  ipriltng,  children  are   divided   likewise 


0  three  classes.     The  elementary  strokes  are  drawn 


upon 


the  small  black  boards  for  tlie  lowest  class,  and  these  are  co- 
pied by  them  upon  slates.  The  drawings  on  die  boards  are 
very  large,  so  that  the  form  may  he  distinct ;  and  regularity  more 
than  beauty  is  observed  in  dieir  formation.  The  second  and 
first  class  write  after  copies,  and  these  classes  I  have  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  a  skilful  penman,  from  a  neighboring  town. 
Both  engraved  and  written  copies  are  shown  to  them.  The  for- 
mer present  them  wiih  an  ideal,  which  they  can  never  attain 
though  it  serves  to  stimulate  them ;  the  lauer  with  an  example 
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of  fine  writing  which  it  is  within  their  power  to  equal.  The 
second  class  write  sentences  of  a  single  line  in  length ;  the  first 
class  longer  sentences,  which  convey  much  useful  knowledge. 
The  teacher  prepares  pens  while  out  of  school,  and  distributes 
them  to  the  pupils,  when  they  are  arranged  at  their  seats.  The 
first  class  mend  their  own  pens,  and  the  third,  write  with  slate 
pencils.  All  the  three  classes  are  uniformly  under  the  charge 
of  the  teacher ;  and  he  can  communicate  instruction  to  each 
child,  by  going  behind  the  benches. 

Writing  books  and  slates  are  all  ruled.  The  slates  and  the 
writing  books  of  the  second  class,  are  ruled  alike,  and  this  is 
found  to  operate  favorably  on  a  pupil  when  he  is  removed 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  I  am  happy  to  state  for  tlie  credit 
of  the  instructor,  that  by  his  efficiency  in  the  writing  department, 
many  scholars  write  a  beautiful,  and  all  a  legible  hand.  In 
aid  of  the  teacher,  it  is  required  that  the  pupils  present  their 
books,  when  written  full,  to  the  Inspector.  He  examines  them, 
passes  judgment  upon  them,  and  commends  especially  neat- 
ness in  the  use  of  them.  - 

Instruction  in  orthography  is  carried  on  simultaneously  in  all 
the  classes.  While  the  higher  classes  are  writing  words  upon 
their  slates  which  the  teacher  gives  out,  he  attends  to  the  smal- 
ler classes,  making  a  single  child  spell  alone,  and  sometimes  all 
the  children  together.  The  larger  children  are  obliged  to  give 
the  principles  or  rules  of  correct  spelling,  in  casf  of  any  mis- 
take. The  small  children  repeat  these  rules  together,  so  that 
on  their  transfer  to  the  higher  classes,  they  may  be  familiar 
with  them.  No  particular  insiruction  is  given  as  to  conversation. 
If  the  instructor  speaks  correctly,  I  think  the  study  of  special 
rules  is  unnecessary.  Readiness  and  accurate  expression  in 
speaking,  seem  to  me  more  important  for  the  farmer  and  the 
mechanic,  than  the  knowledge  of  a  system  of  grammar,  with 
its  unsettled  etymologies,  and  nice  distinctions  in  syntax.  The 
inflection  and  conjugation  of  words,  they  can  learn  correcdy 
enough,  from  that  experience  which  the  practical  pursuits  of 
life  will  give  them. 

To  the  instruction  in  singings  which  occupied  two  hours  in 
every  week,  I  attended  myselt.  My  principal  object  in  doing 
this,  was  to  improve  the  singing  in  the  church,  by  adopting 
melodious,  soft,  and  simple  music,  and  consequently  to  improve 
the  singing  throughout  the  whole  parish.  I  had  in  view  also  the 
introduction  of  better  songs  among  the  people,  through  the  me- 
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diiua  of  lively  youlit,  and  thereby  gradually  to  aoften  their  voices 
and  dieir  feelings,  and  to  atvaken  a  higher  and  purer  taste  ui  the 
choice  of  dieir  amusements.  To  accomplifili  these  objects 
speedily,  and  wiili  certainty,  1  first  exercised  iho  scholars  care- 
fully on  the  tones,  and  endeavored,  in  ascending  and  descend- 
ing the  diatonic  scale,  to  make  them  sound  each  note  wtili  a 
soft  and  correct  expression.  They  emulated  each  ottier  io  tfaui 
employment,  and  strove  to  imilale  the  learner.  "Fhe  scale 
was  marked  out  upon  the  black  board ;  and  after  they  had  be- 
come skilfid  in  it,  they  were  carried  forward  into  lunes.  Here 
lliey  were  taught  to  keep  lime,  to  accent  properly,  inc.  and  by 
pursuing  a  aysiemaiic  course,  they  became  at  last  able  lo  ^i^ 
with  propriety  and  with  effect.  As  a  recompense  for  theic 
diligence  in  learning  to  sing,  three  small  books  of  music  wef« 
presented  by  the  Inspector  to  each  child.  Each  coDtained 
simple  selections  from  the  most  approved  authors,  which  were 
also  practised  with  care.  In  jiraclising,  stanzas  are  suag  al- 
lemately  by  the  girls  and  boys  alone,  sometimes  by  a  single 
boy  or  girl ;  and  I  have  found  thai  iviih  poper  attention  oa  the 
pan  of  the  leader,  almoat  all  ehildrtn  can  learn  lo  ^iig. 

Retigiout  instruction  in  our  school  is  divided  into  two  de- 
partments, the  conneded  and  the  apkoristic.  The  former  is 
attended  to  by  the  minister  of  Sassendorf,  whose  office  and  title 
lay  him  under  special  obligation  to  do  it.  The  latter  is  man- 
aged by  the  teacher.  I  ought  perhaps  to  add  a  third  depart- 
mem,  namely  the  historical ;  because  the  teacher  instructs  the 
children  in  Biblical  History,  and  familiarises  them  witli  princi- 
ples and  truths  drawn  from  this  source.  The  manner  of  non- 
ducting  tliis  department  was  prescribed  by  mc  to  the  teacher. 
When  the  study  was  first  commenced,  I  read  lo  the  children 
from  the  Biblical  History  with  a  deliberate  and  correct  enuncia- 
tion :  and  ihe  children  read  togellier  after  me ;  I  then  gave  tbem 
a  full  account  of  the  subjects  under  consideration,  from  the 
Scriptures,  which  1  also  read  to  them.  The  children  were  then 
required  to  repeat  the  account,  and  if  they  expressed  themselves 
in  different  words  and  with  a  t'aricd  pronunciation,  tJiey  were 
very  much  commended  ;  for  a  history  cannot  be  understood, 
unless  those  who  slirdy  it  can  give  its  comenis  a  language  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  book. 

In  the  explanation  of  diilicuh  passages,  I  asked  many  ques- 
tions, and  concluded  with  such  tender  esbortaiions  as  were 
prompted  by  the  subject.     The  truths  contained  in  the  Biblical 
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History  were,  in  my  opinion,  so  important  and  impressive,  as 
generally  to  require  but  little  catechising  to  develop  them  for 
the  first  time,  and  therefore  I  feared  lest  the  teacher  should,  at 
the  outset,  present  truths  to  the  children  which  they  were  not 
yet  capable  of  understanding.  If  a  child  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  Biblical  History  when  he  goes  into  life,  he  will 
be  able  to  make  various  applications  of  his  knowledge,  which, 
as  a  child,  he  is  not  qualified  to  make.  If  we  force  them  upon 
him  by  our  remarks,  it  will  be  a  mere  intellectual  exercise,  and 
his  feelings  will  not  be  interested.  But  mere  discursive  cate- 
chising will  never  succeed*  It  is  only  by  tender  and  affection- 
ate conversation,  by  brief  and  pointed  observations,  that  a  child 
can  be  made  to  understand ;  and  when  such  a  method  is  followed, 
the  highest  object  of  religious  instruction  is  secured.  It  is  the 
special  duty  of  the  teacher  here  to  see  tliat  children  thoroughly 
comprehend  the  history,  and  for  this  purpose,  they  must  be  taught 
many  things  relating  to  the  manners  and  tustoms  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  the  geography  of  their  country,  and  their  condidon 
in  other  respects.  The  teacher  uniformly  asks  the  children, 
what  they  find  in  the  lesson  which  pleases  or  displeases  them, 
and  for  what  reason.  The  answers  which  he  receives,  of 
course  vary  with  the  understandings  and  feelings  of  the  chil^ 
dren,  and  require  such  observations  on  his  part  as  are  suited  to 
their  capacity. 

For  instruction  in  arithmetic,  we  have  tables  of  whole  num- 
bers and  decimals,  which  are  arranged  on  sliding  rules,  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  teacher  can  expose  at  pleasure  any 
number  of  figures  which  is  requisite.  Children  are  at  fiist  re- 
quired to  study  arithmetic  without  the  aid  of  slates  and  pencils. 
They  learn  to  count  firom  1  to  10,  and  to  carry  on  the  processes 
of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division,  within  that 
compass.  In  studying  fractions,  they  use  tables  which  are 
arranged  as  has  been  mentioned.  In  order  to  make  them 
remember  them  easily,  numbers  are  arranged  in  verses,  which 
are  either  sung  or  repeated.  Children  are  required  to  carry 
on  the  processes  in  arithmetic  as  much  as  possible  without 
writing  them  down.  This  method  strengthens  the  memory  and 
power  of  reflection.  It  is  easily  practicable  in  the  lowest 
classes,  and  is  adopted  as  far  as  possible  among  the  higher  and 
more  advanced  classes. 

I  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  thcTC  is  an  annual  discharge  of 
all  pupils  above  the  age  of  fourteen  years.     They  are  dismissed 
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in  the  presence  of  the  whole  school,  and  of  its  supervison,  wiili 
■ppnipriate  esercises  of  prayer,  and  singing,  &ud  irapresshre 
admonition,  in  ihe  week  followme,  new  pupils  are  i-eceived. 
All  children  who  have  attained  their  sixth  year,  can  become 
inemhers.  On  their  admission,  the  laws  and  regulaiioos  of  the 
school  are  read  to  them  by  the  Inspector,  and  tltcy  are  seriouslj 
and  affectionately  exhorted  to  obedience. 

The  wrrtsr  conctodes  with  ssking  induljsnce  for  the  iiDpr  rr«:tiian«  ofths 
Khool,  snd  ur  Uie  dDscriplkia.  ia  neither  of  which  did  b*  ebjojr  Iha  aM  IW 
Gouiur)  of  Dtiien.  We  belieie  ode  readcn  will  tgna  with  lu,  ia  (•vliag 
that  ao  apologj  n  neceimiy  foi  this  iateresliDS  docunieDt,  Biul  to  wisliiu 
tiist  wF  could  procure  the  *  Bittary  of  a  day  ia  the  Mfbmed  ■chDot  tf 
8uHndorf 
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the  cleu  exlubilion  of  defect*,  wliieti  we  feu 
loU,  iDa;  excite  their  guardians  1»  iinw  eSbtta; 
e  an  bccdudI  equalijr  minute,  of  an  iinjiiim>ld 


When  the  schools,  were  opened,  especially  in  the  Call,  many 
of  the  children  werenotsentimmediaiely,  forihe  want  of  shoes, 
clothes.  Sic.  They  were  also  apt  to  be  late  in  ilie  inomiDg. 
It  was  usuiilly  near  10  o'clock  Lefoie  all  had  arrived.  Manv 
were  also  very  irregular  in  attendance,  especially  in  the  urimer. 
The  slightest  excuse  for  detaining  a  pupil  from  school,  seemed 
sufficient.  Bui  in  the  summer,  pardcularly  witliin  four  or  five 
years,  their  attendance  has  been  1  believe  rather  more  regular. 

Every  instructor  had  enough  to  do,  during  the  first  montht 
in  establishing  his  rules  and  modes  of  instruction ;  which  were 
generally  different  from  those  of  his  predecessor.  A  longer 
lime  was  necessary,  for  the  pupils  to  regain  what  they  had  losL 

In  leaching  the  Alphabet,  it  (vas  customary  for  ihe  instructor 
to  take  his  seal,  and  point  to  the  letters  precisely  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  placed  in  die  hook,  A,  B,  C,  &o.  If  the 
pupil  could  name  the  letter  immedJatelv,  it  was  well :  if  not|  b« 
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was  told  it.  After  going  through  from  A  to  Z,  the  double  let- 
ters were  also  taught.  Sometimes  the  process  was  inverted ; 
beginning  at  the  bottom  and  ending  at  A . 

To  teach  spelling,  a  lesson  was  assigned,  consisting  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  columns  of  words  arranged  in  Alphabetical  order, 
as  the  words  of  our  spelling  books  usually  are,  which  the  pupil 
was  requested  to  study  over  and  over,  until  he  could  recollect 
and  spell  them  from  memory.  None  of  them  were  ever  de- 
fined for  him ;  nor  was  he  requested  or  encouraged  to  seek 
for  definitions  for  himself.  In  this  nlanner,  one  word  suggested, 
by  association,  the  next ;  the  second,  the  third ;  and  so  on. 
No  faculty  was  called  into  exercise  but  the  memory.  If ^  a 
word  was  mis-speUed,  the  next  pupil  who  could  spell  it  waa 
allowed  to  take  his  place,  or  ^  go  above  him,'  as  it  was  called. 
He  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  class  at  evening  had  a  credit 
mark,  and  sometimes  a  written  certificate  of  good  scholar- 
ship. Indeed,  emulation  was  the  only  motive  to  exertion  which 
I  ever  knew  employed  in  the  school,  except  compulsion. 

In  teaching  reading,  the  process  was  equally  mechanical. 
The  instructor  generally,  though  not  always,  read  the  first  verse 
or  paragraph,  and  sometimes  read  with  them  in  his  turn.  The 
instructor,  or  the  pupil  at  the  head,  made  the  corrections.  These 
extended  no  fartiier  than  the  right  pronunciation  of  the  words, 
and  a  measured  attention  to  the  pauses.  No  regard  was  paid 
to  tones,  and  little  to  emphasis,  and  the  proper  inflections.  ^  Read 
as  you  talk,'  was  a  rule  seldom  given,  and  still  less  frequently 
reduced  to  practice.  It  was  customary  to  read  the  Testament 
and  Preceptor,  (the  principal  reading  books)  generally  in  course. 
There  were,  however,  certain  days  of  the  week  on  which  they 
used  to  read  only  selected  pieces.  These  consisted  of  some 
able  oration,  and  perhaps  a  dialogue,  with  some  of  the  more  dif- 
ficult poetry.  When  visitors  called,  they  were  commonly  requir- 
ed to  read  these  selections,  which  they  had  learned  almost  by 
heart.  Some  who  were  most  successful  in  imitation,  had  also 
caught  some  of  the  appropriate  tones  and  inflections  fix>m  the 
instructor. 

New  beginners  in  writing,  usually  had  a  copy  of  strai^t 
marks.  Over  the  top  of  the  next  page,  the  master  wrote. 
Avoid  aUuring  company^  in  large  hand,  which  the  pupil  was 
required  to  imitate.  A  page  a  day,  that  is,  one  eighth  of  a 
common  sheet  of  foolscap  paper,  was  their  common  task  in  wrh- 
ing.    The  pupils'  copies  were  usually  in  alphabetical  order,  and 
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school  bouse.  In  the  wioter,  this  was  the  favorite  resort  of  the 
boys.  Time  passed  so  swiftly,  that  tliey  were  often  loo  late  at 
tlie  school,  and  were  reprimanded,  sometimes  feruled  or  flog- 
ged, almost  by  the  dozen. 

The  rap  on  the  door  summoned  them  at  one.  The  Ameri- 
can Preceptor  was  then  read  for  nearly  half  an  hour  by  the 
first  class,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  by  the  second.  Writ- 
ing went  on  again,  simultaneously  with  [he  reading  of  the  sec- 
ond and  smaller  classes. 

When  the  course  of  lessons  was  finished,  a  short  recess 
was  allowed  as  in  tlie  forenoon.  On  coming  in  from  recess 
or  intermission,  it  was  cusiomary  to  have  a  pail  of  water  and 
cup  stand  by  the  door.  It  was  rarely  kanr/ed  around,  but  every 
one  helped  himself.  Some,  when  heated  by  exercise,  diimk 
large  quantities,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  drank,  not  to 
quench  their  thirst,  but  to  cool  themselves. 

On  coming  in  from  the  afternoon  recess,  the  classes  were  all 
exercised  in  their  spelluig  lessons  again,  beginning  with  the 
youngest.  After  spelling,  the  pauses,  abbreviations,  numeral 
letters,  Stc,,  were  recited.  They  were  however  barely  repeat- 
ed, without,  any  practical  application.  In  addition  to  lliese 
the  instructor  usually  had  a  set  of  written  questions,  embracing 
the  time  when  many  remarkable  events  happened,  the  various 
currencies,  tables  of  distance,  weight,  measure,  &lc.  The  first 
class,  and  sometimes  the  second,  were  required  to  answer  these 
dailyuntil  they  were  perfeeily  familiar.  Willi  in  ten  years,  die  old- 
er classes  have  also  been  required  to  commit  the  Introduciicm  to 
the  Spelling  Book  to  memory ;  but  it  was  always  repeated  in 
such  a  mauner  as  to  evince  most  clearly  lliat  it  was  not  un- 
derstood, nor  did  the  instructor  often  attempt  any  explanation. 
For  example,  had  any  visitor  requested  an  analysis  of  the  word 
uialk,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  pupil  could  have  been  found,  who 
could  have  told  tyhether  w  is  a  vowel  or  a  consonant,  or  what 
sound  a  has.  A  few  might  possihiy  have  seen  that  /  was  silent. 
They  were  indeed  required  sometimes  to  key  the  words,  as  it 
was  called ;  but  the  exercise  was  chiefly  mechanical,  and  at 
most  B  defective  one.  If  told  to  key  the  word  luminary,  the 
scholar  usually  replied,  numher  first,  or  figure  firtt;  meaning, 
when  he  meant  any  thing  at  all,  ibat  the  figure  I  was  placed 
over  that  syllable,  and  that  u  had  a  long  sound.  But  what 
nunds  the  rest  of  the  letters  in  the  word  had,  or  whether  any 
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other  syllnbie  except  ibe  first  was  accented,  no  one  « 
ed  to  lelt. 

A  laljle  of  words  spelled  differently,  but  pronouDced  alike, 
was  usually  a  favorite  table  with  most  instructors.  It  consised 
of  four  pages  of  the  Spelling  Book.  It  was  usually  scudied  un< 
til  many  of  the  pupils  could  repeat  it  from  beginniog  lo  emJ. 
But  f  never  bnew  any  teacher  require  his  pupils  to  upplv  ic. 
If  they  wrote  a  letter,  and  had  occasion  to  use  the  words  trriu 
and  plain,  they  were  almost  as  likoly  to  be  spelled,  vright  and 
plane,  as  in  the  proper  manner. 

The  exercises  of  the  day  were  usually  closed  by  calling  the 
roll  or  catalogue  of  pupils,  by  announcing  the  name  of  the 
scholar,  whose  turn  it  was  to  make  the  6re  next  morning  ;  and 
by  giving  the  most  positive  orders  for  every  pupil  to  '  go  straight 
home,  and  be  civil  to  everybody  he  might  meet  with.'  Once  a 
week,  the  writers  were  required  to  write  each  a  line  for  cxami- 
naiion.  They  were  then  numbered  according  to  tlieir  excel- 
lence. He  whose  line  was  No.  1,  was  allowed  lo  have  the 
first  clioice  among  the  seats ;  No.  2,  the  second,  and  so  on. 
About  once  a  week  ihey  were  also  allowed  to  choose  sides 
for  spelling,  which  usuallytook  up  about  half  of  the  afternoon; 
and  was  attended  with  much  evident  eJIbrI  to  defraud,  aad 
many  exhibitions  of  envy,  jealousy,  and  the  spirit  of  contention. 
The  side  or  party  who  mis-spelled  the  smallest  number  of 
words  was  declared  to  have  beat ;  and  they  usually  manilesl- 
ed  much  triumph. 

Dialogues,  too,  were  sometimes  commiited  to  memory, 
and  repeated.  They  were  usually  of  the  coarser  kind  ;  and 
such  as  were  calculated  to  elicit  the  worst  passions,  and  de- 
scribe the  worst  actions  of  men ;  such  as  revenge,  duelling, 
treachery,  murder,  assassination  and  war. 

This  school,  for  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  period  here  re- 
ferred to,  was  equal,  if  not  superior,  lo  the  average  of  the  schools 
in  that  part  of  ihe  country.  Within  ten  years,  its  standing  is 
believed  to  be  rather  below  mediocrity ;  although  it  is  still  one 
of  the  best,  in  the  particular  scbnol  society  to  which  it  belongs. 

In  1801,  the  people  paid  at  least  one  half  of  tfie  compeusa- 
lion  of  the  instructor,  by  a  tax  upon  themselves  proportioned  to 
the  nuFnber  of  pupils  furnished  by  each.  But  for  the  last  ten 
years,  the  public  fund  ha<i  paid,  1  think,  about  nine  tenths  of  the 
expense.     It  is  now  considered  as  burdensome  to  furnish  wood 
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school  house.  In  the  winter,  this  was  the  favorite  resort  of  the 
boys.  Time  passed  so  swiftJy,  that  they  were  often  too  late  at 
tlie  school,  and  were  reprimanded,  sometimes  feruled  or  flog- 
ged, almost  by  the  dozen. 

The  rap  on  the  door  summoned  them  at  one.  The  Ameri- 
can Preceptor  was  then  read  for  nearly  half  an  hour  by  the 
first  class,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  by  the  second.  Writ- 
ing went  on  again,  simultaneously  with  the  reading  of  the  sec- 
ond and  smaller  classes. 

When  the  course  of  lessons  was  finished,  a  short  recess 
was  allowed  as  in  the  forenoon.  On  coming  in  from  recess 
or  intermission,  it  was  customary  to  have  a  pail  of  water  and 
cup  stand  by  the  door.  It  was  rarely  handed  around^  but  every 
one  helped  himself.  Some,  when  heated  by  exercise,,  drank 
large  quantities,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  drank,  not  to 
quench  their  thirst,  but  to  cool  themselves. 

On  coming  in  from  the  afternoon  recess,  the  classes  were  all 
exercised  in  their  spelling  lessons  again,  beginning  with  the 
youngest.  After  spelling,  the  pauses,  abbreviations,  numeral 
letters,  &c.,  were  recited.  They  were  however  barely  repeat^ 
edj  without,  any  practical  application.  In  addition  to  these 
the  instructor  usually  had  a  set  of  written  questions,  embracing 
the  time  when  many  remarkable  events  happened,  the  various 
currencies,  tables  of  distance,  weight,  measure,  &c.  The  first 
class,  and  sometimes  the  second,  were  required  to  answer  these 
daily  until  they  were  perfectly  familiar.  Within  ten  years,  the  old- 
er classes  have  also  been  required  to  commit  the  Introduction  to 
the  Spelling  Book  to  memory ;  but  it  was  always  repeated  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  evince  most  clearly  that  it  was  not  un- 
derstood, nor  did  the  instructor  often  attempt  any  explanation. 
For  example,  had  any  visitor  requested  an  analysis  oi  the  word 
walkf  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  pupil  could  have  been  found,  who 
could  have  told  whether  to  is  a  vowel  or  a  consonant,  or  what 
sound  a  has.  A  few  might  possibly  have  seen  that  /  was  silent. 
They  were  indeed  required  sometimes  to  key  the  words,  as  it 
was  called ;  but  the  exercise  was  chiefly  mechanical,  and  at 
most  a  defective  one.  If  told  to  key  the  word  luminaryy  the 
scholar  usually  replied,  number  firsts  or  figure  first ;  meaning, 
when  he  meant  any  thing  at  all,  that  the  figure  1  was  placed 
over  that  syllable,  and  that  u  had  a  long  sound.  But  what 
sounds  the  rest  of  the  letters  in  the  word  had,  or  whether  any 
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aiid  the  teacher's  board,  as  it  then  was  to  do  this,  and  pay  half 
his  wages ;  and  tlie  only  influence  of  the  fund  has  been,  to  di- 
minish the  value  set  upon  education,  and  to  increase  tlie  reluc- 
tance of  die  people  to  pay  for  the  improvement  of  their  children. 
Such  is  the  school  of  my  childiiood ;  and  such,  I  fear,  are  many 
others  whose  patrons  are  sleeping  over  ilieir  deifects  ;  for  I  have 
observed  diat  tliose  whose  schools  were  most  deficient,  were 
best  satisfied  with  their  condition. 


Art.  IV.  —  Classical  Instruction  at  Hofwyl. 

Language  is  employed,  either  as  a  medium  of  intercourse^  or 
as  an  instrument  of  thought.  The  study  of  otlier  languages 
besides  our  native  tongue,  is  therefore  of  the  first  importance  to 
a  coniplete  education ;  on  tivo  accounts.  1.  It  gives  us  access  to 
the  ideas  and  character  of  the  wise  and  good  of  other  times 
and  other  countries,  as  expressed  by  themselves,  and  relieves 
us  from  the  necessity  of  depending  on  tlie  imperfect  medium 
of  a  translation.  2.  It  teaches  us  to  analyze  thoughts,  and  to 
express  ourselves  correctly,  not  only  in  our  intercourse  with 
others,  so  as  to  guard  against  deceiving  or  being  misunderstood, 
but  in  pursuing  our  bum  trains  of  reasoning,  where  we  often 
employ  \vords  and  expressions  as  we  do  algebraic  symbols, 
witliout  reverting  at  every  step  to  their  value.  Here  of  course, 
tlie  whole  accuracy  of  the  result  depends  on  the  correctness  of 
the  process ;  that  is,  on  tlie  proper  arrangement  and  connection 
of  words  and  phrases.  Skill  in  this  is  not  to  be  acquired  mere-; 
ly  by  learning  rules  of  grammar.  There  must  be  much  read- 
ing and  much  practice ;  and  the  mind  should  become  familiar 
with  the  best  forms  of  language,  and  tlie  best  models  of  writing. 
*What  is  well  expressed  is  well  tliought,'  says  Fellenberg, 
*  and  the  grammatical  correctness  of  our  expressions,  has  much 
to  do  with  the  logical  accuracy  of  our  ideas.' 

In  reference  to  the  first  point,  therefore,  languages,  which 
are  merely  designed  for  intercourse,  may  be  learned  by  convert 
sation,  by  translations,  or  by  reading.  A  method  resembling 
that  of  liamilton  was  adopted  in  teaching  German ;  and  I  have 
known  English  boys,  12  years  of  age,  acquire  that  language,  on 
this  plan,  in  six  weeks,  so  far  that  they  could  receive  instructioii 
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and  conjugatioo,  the  pupils  should  be  introduced  to  the  f^^etk 
formsy  according  to  the  methods  of  Thiersch  on  the  Homeric 
dialect,  in  his  new  grammar. 

The  contents  of  this  essay  should  be  rendered  more  tangi- 
ble to  the  pupil,  by  means  of  tabular  views  of  the  forms  and 
variations,  in  juxtaposition,  which  should  be  placed  in  his  hands. 

2.  He  should  then  be  introduced,  by  a  short  account  of  the 
measure  of  Homer,  to  the  scanning  of  his  poems,  with  illustra- 
tions by  means  of  other  examples. 

The  pupil  is  thus  prepared  with  a  more  extended  knowledge 
of  Homeric  words,  and  of  poetical  variations,  for  die  study  of 
Homer  itself. 

Second  Division^  one  and  a  half  years. 

The  second  division  of  the  elementary  course  is  spent  in 
reading  selections  from  the  Odyssey y  which  is  much  preferable 
to  the  Diad,  on  account  of  its  sunplicity. 

1.  A  series  of  selections  must  be  made  from  the  Odyssey, 
embracing  the  principal  events  of  the  lives  of  the  heroes  (without 
the  episodes),  and  forming  as  it  were,  an  interior  Odyssey,  to 
avoid  unconnected  reading.  Selections  from  ten  or  twelve 
books,  read  in  a  thorough  manner,  on  this  plan,  will  enable 
the  pupil  to  understand  this  author  well. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  exercises  of  language  and  thought, 
connected  with  this  reading,  particular  lessons  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  forms  of  the  tangua^e^  and  translations  from  the 
mother  tongue  into  Greek*  But  ue  translations  should  always, 
at  every  period  of  the  course,  be  in  the  Attic  dialect. 

3.  The  instruction  in  accents  must  be  repeated  and  ex- 
tended, and  applied  in  the  practical  exercises. 

The  greater  part  of  the  time  should  now  be  devoted  to  the 
Odyssey  ;  which  may  properly  be  done  if  the  foundation 
has  been  well  laid  in  the  first  course.  There  should  be  six 
lessons  weekly;  four  of  Homer  and  two  of  grammar. 

Third  Division^  one  year. 

Select  portions  of  Herodotus  and  the  Iliad. 

1.  Subdivisiony  half  a  year. 

Herodotus  w?cZtmreZy— Select  portion  — from  the  Persian 
war.  The  batdes  of  Marathon,  Thermopylae,  Salamis,  Pla- 
tea,  and  Mycale,  aflbrd  such  materials  for  choice 

This  should  be  preceded  by  an  introduction,  comprising 
notices  of  the  hfe  of  Herodotus^  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
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in  comparison  with  Thucydides;  and  selections^may  therefore 
best  be  made  from  other  portions. 

2.  In  the  lessons  of  grammar,  the  most  rigid  course  of  Greek 
sjTitax  should  be  followed.  The  extent  and  contents  of  the 
syntactical  system  should  be  described,  as  well  as  the  conse- 
quences of  particular  rules. 

The  rules  should  be  illustrated  by  appropriate  examples ; 
and  as  Syntax  is  now  introduced  for  the  first  time,  the  number 
of  lessons  in  parsing,  should  equal  those  of  reading. 

Second  Subdivision^  half  a  year. 

Thucydides  alone. 

1.  Selection  from  the  historical  portions,  should  occupy 
three  or  four  lessons  weekly. 

2.  S}mtax  and  writing,  with  occasional  repetition  of  forms, 
may  fill  up  the  time. 

Third  Subdivision. 

Thucydides  with  a  tragic  poet 

1 .  Thucydides  —  two  or  diree  lessons. 

2.  Introduction  to  tragedies.  Origin  and  cultivation  of  the 
JEschylus  and  Sophocles  more  particularly  examined.  Practi- 
cal preparation  and  exercise. 

3.  Selections  from  tragedies. 

^schylus.  Battle  of  Salamis  —  Description  of  the  Shield 
—  Prometheus  —  Chorus  of  Eumenides.  Sophocles.  Elec- 
tra  —  CEdipus  —  Particular  chorus.  Philoctetus,  for  private 
reading. 

4.  Syntax  and  writing  continued. 

Fourth  Subdivision. 
Tragic  poets  alone. 

I .  ^schylus  and  Sophocles  —  3  or  4  lessons  weekly. 

Second  Uivision,  half  a  year. 

II.  Division,  half  a  year. 
Attic  eloquence. 

1.  Selected  Speeches  from  Thucydides,  and  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Demosthenes. 
Syntax  exercises. 

Third  Division^  half  a  year. 

Philosophy. 

If  the  advances  made  by  the  pupil  and  other  circumstances 
render  it  desirable,  half  a  year  may  be  spent  in  studying  some 
of  the  smaller  works  and  divisions  of  Plato,  which  present  the 
last  days  and  death  of  Socrates. 
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wiiich  had  long  beeu  ctierisbed.  She  was  asked,  what  reamn 
she  had  lo  suppose  she  could  leam  f     Her  answer  was  ;  '  O !  I 

know  I  can  learn  ;  for  aunt  M plays ;  and  cousia  S plays  ; 

and  I  have  read  of  lilile  girts  younger  tlian  myself,  who  hsre 
learned  ;  and  1  am  nurF,,  1  can  leam.'  The  writ^"  was  desirous 
lo  iry  the  strength  of  hur  iitclinaibii.  by  slatiug  Uiat  ^le  nitist 
be  examined,  and  that  he  wished  to  know  what  attentiitn 
she  had  paid  to  the  effects  of  sound ;  in  other  words,  whether 
she  had,  what  is  called  '  an  ear  for  music'.  In  ordei'  to  this, 
questions  were  asked  her  in  respect  to  the  comparative  beig;ht 
and  louness  of  some  of  the  follotring  sound5~~the  gruniiog  of  a 
hog,  and  tlic  squealing  of  a  pig ;  die  barking  of  a  dog,  aiid  the 
mewing  of  a  cai ;  a  man's  voice  and  a  woman's ;  n  man's  voice 
and  a  child's;  a  flule  and  a  bass  viol,  and  many  others  of  the  same 
nature.  The  result  was  a  conclusion,  that  she  did  noi  know 
the  disiinciion  of  high  and  low,  as  illustrattMl  by  lltcse  exam- 
ples, even  when  explained  to  her.  Sho  was  then  presented 
with  several  vocal  sounds,  made  widiin  thv-  compass  of  her 
voice,  and  requested  to  repeal  them.  To  this  t^isk  she  was 
totally  inndequaie ;  evincing  most  ulearly  thai  she  had  never 
been  accustomed  m  observe  die  effects  of  these  and  similsr 
sounds  upon  her  ears. 

Willing,  however,  to  try  an  experiment  of  an  almost  eatirrly 
novel  nature  with  so  unpractised  an  ear,  she  was  not  lofd  Uiat 
slie  could  not  learn  on  account  of  a  natural  defect,  but  was  eu^ 
couraged  to  believe  she  could  leam,  if  she  felt  determined  lo 
try  her  utmost.  She  was  then  placed  at  the  piano,  and  re- 
quested lo  notice  how  dISerenUy  ihe  low  and  lugh  keys  sounded. 
Bui  she  discovered  no  diiference  at  first;  and  it  was  not  uadl 
she  had  for  some  time  pauently  endeavored  to  distinguish  them, 
by  being  sounded  separately  out  of  her  sight,  that  she  was 
gradually  enabled  to  distins;uish  Utese  gradations  of  sound.  She 
learned  very  readily,  several  elementary  lessons  in  music  for 
tlic  piano  ;  and  was  soon  enabled  to  play  one  or  two  very  sim- 
ple airs.  She  proceeded  in  this  way  for  about  four  weeks, 
when  the  first  piece  was  given  her  to  sing ;  the  air  being  the 
same  as  the  part  played  on  the  piano.  Here  the  case  appeared 
almost  hopeless.  Ts'ot  more  than  one  note  out  of  ten,  was  sirog 
right  at  first.  However,  by  conslant  repcUlion  of  die  song  be- 
fore her,  and  by  conslanUy  practising  it  on  the  piano,  by  en- 
deavors to  sing  il  with  another  little  girl  who  learned  the  same 
song  very  readily,  by  avoiding  every  discouraging  remark,  arwl 
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ofTcring  great  encouragement  to  success,  in  the  course  of  about 
three  weeks  and  a  half,  she  became  enabled  to  sing  the  tune, 
to  as  not  to  offend  the  most  fastidious  ear.  This  was  the  only 
song  she  learned  during  the  winter,  but  the  triumph  of  resolu- 
sion,  patience  and  perseverance,  was  complete  and  fully  satisfac- 
tory ;  and  if  any  person  should  ask  now  little  S— —  which  made 
the  highest  sound,  a  man's  or  a  woman's  voice,  she  might  now 
sit  down,  and  give  a  direct  answer,  by  singing  one  of  those  sweet 
songs  which  she  has  since  learned  from  an  accomplished  female 
teacher.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  only  a  year  has  now 
elapsed  since  her  first  trial ;  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
artificial  training  her  ear  has  undergone,  has  not  brought  the 
organ  to  the  state  of  perfection  which  characterizes  that  of  one 
who  commenced  making  these  observations  upon  the  effects  of 
musical  sound  some  years  earlier,  or,  in  other  words,  who 
would  be  said  to  have  shown  an  early  taste  or  genius  for  mu- 
sic.    This  is  true  of  S ,  when  compared  witli  her  friend ; 

so  that  the  ear  of  the  former  is  not,  by  any  means,  in  so  good  a 
state  now,  as  that  of  the  latter.  Are  we  not  taught  by  this  ex- 
ample, tliat  in  spite  of  all  seeming  obstacles,  much  may  be 
done  when  we  sit  down  to  tlie  performance  of  a  task  with  alac- 
rity, patience,  and  perseverance ;  and  that  ill  success  is  often 

the  result  of  a  want  of  effort.     Had  M been  obliged  to 

contend  with  as  serious  obstacles  as  liiile  S ,  resuhing  from 

tlie  want  of  previous  habits  of  attention  to  sounds,  tiiere  is  no 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  she  would  have  done  as  well  a; 
slie  did.  These  facts  furnish  us  wiih  some  very  important 
datn,  in  reasoning  upon  the  question  concerning  the  general 
ability  among  children  to  become  musicians.  They  teach 
us  that  we  must  not  expect  to  find  some  general  and  sweeping 
principles  of  distinction,  by  which  all  may  be  classed ;  but  that 
we  should  patiently  examine  the  results  of  experiments  made 
upon  different  minds,  without  regard  to  any  theory  whatever ; 
unless  that  may  be  called  a  theory,  which  supposes  that  all  are 
born  with  some  capacity  for  the  enjoyment  and  execution  of 
music.  .    Ipse  Vidi, 
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Female  Education 


Art.  VI.  —  Female  Education  ik  tbe  last  Cekxltit. 


Mr  Editor — In  a  former  communication  I  described  to  you 
the  state  and  progress  of  Female  Education  in  the  United  States. 
You  inquire  how  so  many  of  the  females  of  New  Elngland,  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  acquired  that  firmness, 
and  energy,  and  excellence  of  character,  for  which  ihcy  have 
been  so  justly  distinguished,  while  their  advantages  were  ao 
limited. 

The  only  answer  to  this  question  must  be  founded  on  tbe 
fact,  that  it  is  not  the  amount  of  knowledge,  but  the  nature  of 
that  knowledge,  and  still  more,  the  m/inncr  in  which  it  is  used, 
and  the  surrounding  infiaenees  and  kabiu,  which  form  the 
character.  Natural  logic — the  selfiaught  art  of  thinkine — >was 
the  guard  and  guide  of  the  female  mind.  The  first  of  ^Vatts' 
Five  Methods  of  Mental  Improvement,  'The  alienlire  no- 
lice  of  every  insinictive  object  and  occurrence,'  was  not  then 
in  circulation,  but  was  exemplified  in  practice.  Newspapers 
were  taken  and  read  in  perhaps  half  a  dozen  familie.s,  in  (he 
most  populous  villages  and  towns.  Books,  though  scarce,  wefS 
found  in  some  families,  and  freely  lent ;  and  in  ptUce  of  a  flood 
of  books,  many  of  which  are  trifling  or  pernicious,  there  were 
afaa,  of  the  best  character.  They  were  thoroughly  read,  and 
talked  of,  and  digested.  In  town  and  village  libraries,  there 
were  some  useful  histories,  natural  and  political.  Milton, 
Watts'  Lyric  Poems,  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  Kerrey's 
Meditations,  the  Tattler,  and  Addison's  Spectator,  were  not 
scarce,  though  not  generally  diffused.  Pamela,  Clarissa  Har- 
low, and  an  abridgment  of  Grandison,  were  in  a  few  hands, 
and  eagerly  read  ;  and  the  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 
was  the  chief  work  of  this  kind  for  the  young. 

But  l)ie  daily,  attentive,  »(t«/y  o/fAe  Holy  Scriptures,  the 
great  source  of  all  wiidom  and  discretion,  was  deemed  imiis- 
pensable  in  those  days,  when  every  child  had  a  Bible,  and 
was  accustomed  to  read  a  portion  of  the  lesson  at  morning 
prayers.  This  study,  with  the  use  of  Watts'  Psalms,  (n  book 
which,  with  all  the  defects  it  may  have,  contains  a  rich 
treasure  oi poetry  and  thought  as  well  as  piety)  at  home,  at 
church,  and  in  ^^inging  schools,  I  regard  as  having  furnished, 
more  than  all  other  books  and  insi nictioTis,  the  means  of  men- 
tal improvement,  for  40  years  of  (lie  last  century. 
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But  when  were  found  the  hours  for  mental  improvement  ? 
Time  will  always  be  found,  for  that  which  engages  the  affec- 
tions. If  the  spinning  day's  work  was  one  and  a  half,  or  tvHt 
runs,^  early  rising,  and  quick  movements  at  the  wheel,  dis- 
patched the  task.  The  time  was  redeemed.  Often  was  the 
book  laid  within  reach  of  the  eye  tliat  occasionally  glanced 
upon  it  for  a  minute  or  two,  while  knitting  or  sewing. 

In  the  famihes  of  educated  men,  socicd  intercourse  became 
an  important  means  of  education  to  the  daughters.  The  pa** 
rents  spent  their  evenings  at  home.  In  almost  eveiy  town, 
there  was  one  or  more  collegiate  students,  or  men  of  profes- 
sional and  Uberal  education.  Many  taught  in  the  common 
schools,  and  '  boai'ded  round'  in  families.  The  conversation  of 
such  persons  was  then  highly  appreciated,  listened  to,  repeat- 
ed and  remembered.  These  circumstances  afibrded  conside- 
rable aid  to  the  cause  of  female  education ;  for  here,  as  in  other 
cases,  the  means  more  scantily  provided,  were  more  carefully 
improved. 

The  visit  of  conversation  was  occupied,  after  the  example 
of  the  wise  men  of  Athens — whose  whole  employment  was 
either  to  hear  or  communicate  some  new  thing.  Can  the 
young  lady  whose  highest  repast  is, 

*  The  feast  of  reason  and  the  Jlow  of  soul,* 

satisfy  herself,  or  her  companions,  without  preparing  the  viands 
of  the  mind?  Curiosity  to  learn,  and  a  laudable  ambition  to 
excel,  rouse  and  call  the  various  mental  faculties  into  exercise. 
In  this  school,  when  well  prepared  for,  and  weU  conducted,  the 
manners,  equally  with  the  mind  and  memory,  are  improved* 
Among  this  class,  social  visits  were,  as  they  ever  ought  to  be, 
designed  to  give  that  turn  to  conversation  which  would  render 
it  both  useful  and  entertaining.  Then,  a  fragment  would  be 
carefully  carried  home,  like  wedding  cake,  *  to  dream  upon,* 
and  distribute  to  their  associates.  ^  Teaching  we  learn,  what 
is  communicated  is  the  more  possessed.' 

There  is  in  every  society,  a  standard  of  merit  of  some  kind* 
Whenever  mental  improvement  forms  that  standard,  character 
will  be  elevated.     The  mind  is  formed  by  the  current  of  its 

*  Lest  this  thould  be  uninteUigible  to  some  of  the  moderns,  it  may  be  best 
to  state  that  a  run  of  yam  consists  of  20  kjwts,  of  40  threads,  each  two  jardf 
in  length. 
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history.  The  cause  of  female  education  was  thus  considera- 
bly advanced.  Young  women  became  ambitious  to  qualify 
themselves  for  school-keeping  during  the  summer  season,  when 
sons  were  in  the  field. 

I  early  noticed  the  force  of  female  influence.  I  observed 
in  many  diflierent  families,  its  happy  or  baneful  tendency ; 
and  my  mind  became  gradually  fixed  upon  the  subject  of  fe- 
male education. 

I  regarded  much  of  the  effort  used  by  a  large  class  of 
young  men,  to  amuse  and  engage  the  young  and  inexperienced 
of  the  sex,  with  flattery  and  frivohty,  as  tending  to  make  them 
mere  triflers,  or  what  is  worse,  slaves  to  fashion  and  amuse- 
ments. Such  *  learn,  with  dire  docility,  the  wrong.'  A  ra- 
tional education,  and  that  alone,  could  qualify  them  to  educate 
rational  beings,  A  deep  sense  of  piety  only  could  qualify 
them  to  train  up  immortals  !  Faith,  (the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen,)  alone  could  surround  them  with  omniscience ;  that 
alone  could  unveil  the  miseries,  the  glories  of  Eternity.  *  In 
an  oration  which  I  was  called  upon  to  dehver  as  a  collegiate 
exercise,  I  warmly  advocated  the  importance  of 'Improvement 
in  the  education  of  females.'  I  contended  that  science  would 
never  reach  its  acme,  while  the  influential  half  of  our  race,  to 
whom  the  training  of  the  rising  generation  is  committed,  were 
left  in  ignorance  of  it. 

In  pursuance  of  the  purpose  I  had  formed,  of  acting  as  well 
as  speaking,  on  this  subject,  an  evening  school,  of  5  evenings 
in  a  week,  was  opened,  for  1 52  weeks  About  20  young  ladies 
attended.  Lovvth's  Grammar,  and  Guihries'  Geography,  were 
studied  well  and  reviewed.  At  the  end  of  the  term,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  faculty  of College,  the  parents,  and  others, 

they  passed  an  examination  that  did  them  honor,  and  deliver- 
ed addresses  of  their  own  composition.  Each  brought  her 
essay  or  letter,  neatly  copied,  for  the  perusal  of  the  specta- 
tors. This  was  the  first  female  school,  it  is  believed,  that 
ever  was  attempted  in  New  England,  above  the  common  dis- 
trict schools. 

When,  at  length,  academies  were  opened  for  female  im- 
provement in  the  higher  branches,  a  general  excitement  ap- 
peared in  parents,  and  an  emulation  in  daughters  to  attend 
tliem.  Many  attended  such  a  school  one  or  two  quarters, 
others  a  year,  some  few  longer.  From  these  short  periods  of 
attendance  for  instruction  in  elementary  branches,  arose  higher 
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intpmremeQU.  The  love  of  reading  kikI  hafaib  of  appKcmoa 
bt«am(!  fashionable  ;  iaAfathlon  ne  kooir  is  ibe  mistrcae  at  tbfl 
world. 

Wlicn  l]ie  in?[rucunn  of  females,  in  aar  of  lh«  depanmenls  of 
•CJence,  was  first  j>ro|x>se<i, it  excited  ridicule.  The  man  orhotic- 
voied  bis  time  and  heart  to  the  work,  was  regarded  as  au  Entky^ 
tiatt.  The  cry  was — 'WbaiDeedisiliereof  learning  how  faroff 
the  sua  is,  when  it  is  near  enough  lo  warm  us?" — "  Wiiai  \  will 
the  tCEcher  Icam  bis  pupils  to  make  Almannc*?' — 'When  girl* 
become  scholars,  who  is  to  mske  the  |)uddin^  and  the  ))ie« !.' 
But  these  narrow  prejudices,  hare  almost  passed  away-  Mang 
have  since  become  equally  entliusiasis  on  this  subject ;  and  die 
results  of  an  improved  system  of  female  educaiioa  have  not 
disappointed  tkeir  hopes  or  mine.  By  a  true  dtsciplioe  of 
mind,  and  application  lo  tlie  solid  brancbes  of  knowledge,  our 
well  educated  females  have  become  more  sizeable  compa- 
nions, mora  nsefiil  memhers  of  society,  end  more  skilful  and 
faithful  teachers,  withoul  disqualifying  theins<;lvcs  for  domestic 
avocQiions.  On  the  contrar)',  iliey  have  been  better  prepaivd 
by  these  means,  lo  promote  llieir  own  happiness,  as  well  at 
that  of  others  ;  whether  the  scene  of  tlieir  labors  was  lb* 
nursery,  the  kitchen  —  the  parlor,  or  t>je  wider  sphere  of 
public  and  extensive  plans  of  benevolence  ^  and  at  ito  period 
of  history,  perhaps,  have  tlie  ses  exerted  a  bober  or  happjcr 
influcnce  iipon  society, 

1  know  not  whether  my  answer  to  your  inquiry,  will  aaiisfy  yoa 
or  your  readers ;  but  1  leave  it  at  your  disposoL         Senbx. 


Art.  VII. — Rk8ci,ts  or  Ltckitms. 


I  in  rp^rd  lo  a  arte  plui  ai 


Cummillec  of  the  . 


I  thoM  wlio  UV  dOQbtftll 
iii»ijvOlioD»,  of  I  locial  charac- 
5  following  (totementB  by   tba 


The  best  pledge  of  the  permanent  establishment,  and  of  the 
general  and  final  success  of  the  Lyceum,  will  be  found  in  tlia 
animating  results  of  its  numerous  brancbes  already  in   opeia- 
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tion.  These  results  are  to  a  great  extent  uniform,  and  always 
happy  and  truly  encouraging. 

Conversation.  An  immediate  result,  which  unifornly  fol- 
lows the  establishment  of  a  Lyceum,  is  the  improvement  of 
conversation.  Subjects  of  science,  or  of  discussion  before  their 
meetings,  never  fail  to  become  the  topics  of  conversation  in 
general  social  intercourse,  whether  of  members  or  others. 
By  this  means  the  tone  and  general  character  of  society  are 
almost  instantaneously  changed  and  elevated.  And  when  once 
the  daily  intercourse  of  neighbors  and  friends  is  diverted  into  a 
new  and  better  channel,  it  continues  to  flow  with  increased 
beauty  and  energy,  and  to  enliven,  purify,  and  bless  everything 
in  its  course. 

Schools,  By  means,  entirely  within  the  reach  of  any  town  in 
the  United  States,  the  character  of  a  vast  number  of  schools 
has  been  entirely  changed,  and  that  too  without  any  additional 
expense  of  time  or  money.  Numerous  towns  are  no%v  realiz- 
ing at  least  double,  from  their  appropriations  to  schools,  of  what 
they  received  two  years  since.  The  same  teachers  and  the 
*same  pupils  do  twice  the  work  but  very  recently  performed  by 
them,  in  consequence  of  the  encouragement,  animation,  and 
aid,  received  by  ihem  from  Lyceums.  These  institutions  vir- 
tually  constitute  a  seminary  for  teachers,  already  enjoyed  by 
thousands,  and  capable  of  being  so  extended  as  to  embrace 
every  teacher  in  our  Union,  and  under  such  circumstances  as 
to  improve  him  immefliate/y,  constantly,  and  .without  expense. 

With  this  view,  the  National  Lyceum,  in  a  resolution,  re- 
commended the  meeting  of  teachers,  as  a  specific  and  promi- 
nent object  with  all  the  town  and  county  Lyceums  which  are 
or  may  be  formed. 

Maps.  Few  persons  have  examined  one  of  the  numerous 
town  maps  procured  by  the  agency  of  Lyceums,  without  ex- 
pressing a  wish  to  obtain  them  for  their  own  towns.  They  are 
neat,  convenient  in  every  school  and  family,  and  obtained  at  a 
most  trifling  expense.  Persons,  generally,  perhaps,  do  not  at 
first  appreciate  the  importance  of  these  most  useful  instru- 
ments of  knowledge  ;  but  the  first  sight  of  one,  seldom  fails  to 
produce  conviction  of  their  great  convenience  and  general 
utility. 

Minerals.  The  resources  and  the  riches  of  the  mineral 
kingdom  have  been  extensively  explored  and  developed  by  the 
members  of  Lyceums.    Numerous  collections  have  been  made. 
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works,  with  apparatus,  books,  be.  their  children  will  not  seek 
the  tavern,  with  its  decanters,  glasses,  ninepins,  and  alcohol. 

Expenses.  Lyceums  have  in  numerous  towns  taken  the  place 
of  dancing,  expensive  parties,  tlieatres,  fcc.  The  current  ex- 
penses of  the  community  are  of  course  lessened,  ten,  or  perhaps 
a  hundred  fold.  A  year's  entertainment  and  instruction  at  a 
Lyceum  costs  two  dollars ;  a  quarter's  instruction,  with  other  ex- 
penses, in  a  dancing  school,  not  less  than  ten  dollars.  A  Lyceum 
teaches  domestic  economy ;  other  amusements  sometimes  de- 
stroy it.  The  one  teaches  industry,  the  other  leads  to  idleness : 
the  one  to  prosperity ;  the  other  but  too  often  to  poverty. 

Temperance.  Every  Lyceum  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  Temperance 
Society.  It  acts  by  preventing,  rather  than  by  curing.  It  keeps 
men  from  doing  evil,  by  tempting  them  to  do  good.  It  is  not  satis- 
fied with  freedom  from  vice,  but  aims  at  the  possession  of  virtue. 

Latent  Talents.  The  discovery  of  the  development  of  tal- 
ents before  unknown,  either  to  the  possessors  or  their  friends, 
are  among  the  most  striking  and  happiest  results  of  Lyceums. 
In  numerous  instances,  some' of  the  most  interesting  and  valua- 
ble communications  have  been  made  by  those  from  whom 
nothing  was  anticipated.  By  these  means,  numerous  individuals 
have  already  come  forward  to  notice,  respectability,  and  influ- 
ence, who  might  otherwise  never  have  improved  their  talents, 
or  directed  them  to  less  worthy  objects. 

When  the  mutual  and  self-educating  plan  is  strictly  pursued, 
there  is  seldom,  if  ever,  any  want  of  talents  to  conduct  the  ex- 
ercises of  Lyceums.  In  the  hands  of  mechanics  and  farmers, 
they  are  found  to  be  conducted  with  more  spirit  and  energy, 
than  when  intrusted  wholly  or  principally  to  men  of  literary 
pursuits — a  most  gratifying  and  encouraging  fact. 

Morals.  The  dignity  of  man  is  his  honesty  —  his  moral 
elevation — his  loving  God  and  his  neighbor.  His  misery  is 
his  selfishness  —  his  making  himself  the  universe  —  a  small 
universe  indeed,  but  to  him  the  whole  universe.  The  Lyceum 
promotes  self-education,  by  mutual  education.  Its  social  charac- 
ter is  its  prominent  character.  It  proposes  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  It  proposes  that  every  teacher  and  every  person 
shall  help  his  neighbor;  that  Maine  shall  help  Florida,  and 
Florida,  Illinois ;  and  each  State  every  other  in  the  Union ;  and 
that  our  Union  co-operate  with  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
islands  of  the  sea,  in  enlightening  and  elevating  our  ignorant 
and  fallen  race. 
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and  milk,  the  bowl  was  broken.  In  imitation  of  what  she  sup- 
posed would  have  been  done  by  her  mother,  she  whipped  the  little 
offender.  But  feeling  of  her  eyes  immediately,  and  finding  that 
she  was  crying,  she  took  her  into  her  arms,  and  endeavored  to 
soothe  her  with  kindness  and  caresses. 

While  the  inmate  of  a  school,  sustained  by  the  Female  Benefit 
cent  Society,  for  the  education  of  poor  children,  in  Hartford, 
observing  that  a  great  part  of  their  time  was  occupied  with  books, 
she  oflen  held  one  before  her  sightless  eyes,  with  great  patience, 
as  if  to  wait  for  some  influence  upon  her.  In  reference  to  this 
point,  the  spirit  of  government  was  even  extended  to  her  favo- 
rite kitten.  She  would  spread  a  newspaper  before  it;  then 
putting  her  finger  on  its  mouth,  and  perceiving  that  it  did  not 
move  like  those  of  the  scholars  when  reading,  would  shake  the 
animal,  to  express  displeasure  at  its  indolence  and  obstinacy. 

From  a  child,  she  entertained  the  idea,  that  the  tallest  ought 
to  rule ;  and  when  shorter  persons  than  herself  in  the  houses 
where  she  has  lived,  bade  her  to  do  or  not  to  do  anything,  she 
would  let  them  respectfully  know,  that  she  was  the  tallest.  This 
idea,  it  is  supposed,  she  retained  till  she  was  gro\Vn  taller  than 
her  mother  ;  but  she  has  now  given  up  this  childish  notion,  with 
playthings  which  once  delighted  her. 

We  have  before  remarked,  that  her  ideas  of  the  right  of  property 
were  very  strong.  She  insists  on  giving  every  one  his  own,  and 
when  articles  are  put  into  her  hands  to  examine,  will  allow  no 
one  but  the  owner  to  take  them  from  her.  When  anything  is 
presented  to  her,  she  will  not  retain  it  until  she  has  given  it  back, 
and  by  its  being  returned  or  by  some  sign  of  property,  she  is  con- 
vinced that  it  is  given  to  her.  Her  countenance  then  exhibits  marks 
of  pleasure,  she  remembers  it  for  months,  and  will  bring  forth  the 
present,  whenever  the  giver  comes.  It  has  also  been  remarked, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  state  of  poverty  in  which  she  passed  her 
childhood,  when  she  was  subsequently  brought  into  houses  where 
tempting  articles  of  food  and  dress  were  constantly  thrown  in  her 
way,  she  has  never  been  known  to  take  the  most  trifling  object, 
witlH>ut  leave.  She  was  equally  tenacious  of  her  own  property, 
and  felt  deeply  any  invasion  of  her  rights. 

Once,  in  her  childhood,  one  of  her  three  little  brothers  had  dis- 
turbed her  toys  in  the  drawer.  She  arraigned  them  before  the 
opened  locker,  as  a  tribunal,  pointing  them  to  the  mischief  they  had 
done,  and  was  determined  to  find  out  the  rogue ;  but  not  one  of 
them  would  either  confess,  or  expose  the  offender.  AAer  feeling, 
of  each  of  them  awhile,  in  order  to  find  which  trembled,  without 
success,  being  satisfied  that  they  intended  to  deceive  her,  and 
that  one  of  them  at  least  was  guilty,  she  adopted  what  seemed 
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designed  as  a  stratagem  to  disappoint  them.  She  gave  each  one 
a  box  on  the  ear ;  and  in  order  that  the  olTeDder  aboutd  Dot  rscape, 
she  then  fek  of  the  mouths  of  oJl  three  of  tliem.  She  found  two  ot' 
them  crying.  Thi?,  she  seemed  to  think  a  proof  of  inDocencc, 
and  in  order  to  aasua^e  their  grief,  she  gare  them  sagar,  and 
showed  them  kindness,  as  tokens  of  their  ac<|uiital  of  the  charge ; 
but  the  third,  who  gave  do  signs  of  sorrow,  received  an  lulditwQal 
portion  of  cuffs. 

It  is  obvious  that  her  only  means  of  perceiving  external  objects, 
are  the  smell,  the  tasie,  and  the  touch.  The  touch  is  her  chiof 
reliance,  and  enables  her  to  distinguish  every  object  with  which 
she  has  been  familiar,  sometimes  by  means  of  her  fingers,  and 
flomotitnes  by  the  aid  of  her  lipa  and  tongue.  But  tier  srurii  also 
is  surprisingly  acute,  and  oflen  enables  her  to  ascertain  facta 
which  seem  beyond  her  reach.  Our  limits  oblige  us  to  deAr 
some  of  the  man  j  interesting  anecdotes  on  thia  su^ect  k>  ■ 
Btimber. 


Art.  IX. — Practical  Lessors. 
I.  Composition. 

[In  B  fatmer  aamber  we  presented  an  artiele  on  Cornpiwition,  Iniai  m 
pra<ctica1  Leochflt  diEtingaLsbed  for  PUCceM  in  this  branch.  The  ^rvat  pcia- 
ciplfl  wu,  to  f^imiflh  the  pupiJ  with  thoti£;htA,  aud  to  moke  a  Aubj<?ct  fh miliar 
by  previoQR  coovenation  and  dmcriptina,  and  then  reauire  each  i>r  Ibcis  ajt 
a  first  effort,  merely  U>  rtaihe  tht  tkaitghls  in  stutahfe  lan^Tui^.  We  noir 
publiali  tbe  rentainder  of  the  article,  whicli  has  been  accidenloUj  ami  nti- 
iDtenlioDallf  defened.  We  ihonld  rejnice  to  obtain  the  reculti  nlV  TpwiwHK, 
in  Ibe  aame  excellpnl  scbool,  on  other  subject!.] 

In  thechoicBof  eubjecli,  cue  is  Uken  to  «eleot  sncb  M  Bie/awJ^-,  [|Ht 
tbe  •cholnra  may  uae  Uieir  own  idsu,  instead  of  borfovnng  from  booka. 
RffireacK  lo  boolit,  e>|iecially  b*rore  a  thorough  inveitipilion  oTtho  subject, 
hu  a  lendiincy  U>  paralyze  mental  cfiort,  Ae  the  design  of  tbeae  exerrisva 
wonid  lliaa  be  subverted,  tlie  scholara  ore  reqiieited  not  to  tffei  la  Utam  ; 
atleaat,  not  LiJl  lljey  have  Ihoroiighly  investigated  tbe  ■olijaet,  anf)  forniMl 
their  ovjn  plan  for  the  deBOriptJon.  Then,  if  they  wisb  to  eiamiiin  ■  p«r- 
licolat  point,  on  which  they  have  some  ditubl,  no  ot^ection  is  macie. 

Ab  scholars  have,  almost  uniformly,  a  strong  antipathy  tu  CompontiflD, 
llie  term  desrriptim  is  used  as  a  eubBtitute.  Some  seholara  hnvo  written 
several  deaeriptiona,  before  Iliey  ever  suspected  the  exercise  to  ba  Cooi- 
position.  When  the  discovery  was  made,  Conipoiition  had  lost  its  appalling 
form  and  sound.  Mony  have  confexsed  their  surprise,  tliat  It  could  heniMle 
so  interesting.     The  fallowing  ore  additional  examples  of  tllB  oonveraotiou 
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Where  do  we  obtain  milk  ? 

What  animals  are  kept  by  as,  to  fumish  milk  for  domestic  purposes  ? 

What  were  those  among  the  ancient  Israelites  ? 

The  Arabs?    The  Spaniards,  &c  ? 

How  is  milk  used  cienerally  ?    In  its  natural  state. 

Children  are  very  Tond  of  oread  and  milk. 

For  what  other  purposes  is  it  used  in  the  fiunily  ?  To  put  with  tea  and 
coffee,  and  sometimes  with  water  for  drink.  It  is  mixed  with  flour  to  make 
bread,  cakes,  puddings,  &c.    WiUi  eggs  it  makes  custards. 

Mention  all  the  ways  in  which  milk  is  used,  that  have  not  been  mentioned. 

To  what  uses  is  it  applied  in  New  England,  that  have  not  been  mentioned  ? 
Making  butter  and  cheese. 

How  is  butter  made  ? 

Describe  the  process  minutely. 

How  is  cheese  made .' 

Describe  the  process  in  the  same  way. 

What  is  always  mixed  with  butter  and  cheese  to  preserve  them,  and  also 
to  make  them  more  palatable .' 

Do  thev  require  much  attention  after  they  are  made  ? 

Into  wnat  forms  is  butter  moulded  ?  Sometimes  into  round  balls,  some- 
times into  the  form  of  cylinders,  and  sometimes  into  the  form  of  a  pine 
apple. 

What  is  the  shape  of  cheeses?  Most  of  them  are  round,  like  a  wheel. 
Some  ^people  make  cheeses  in  the  form  of  a  pine  apple,  by  drying  them  in  a 
net. 

Are  butter  and  cheese  healthy  for  food  ?    Not  in  large  quantities. 

In  what  countries  are  larffe  quantities  made  ?  In  England ;  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  other  parts  of  the  u  nited  States ;  in  Italy  and  Sjpain,  &c.  Engliu 
cheese  is  much  celebrated ;  also  the  Parmesan  cheeses,  from  Parma. 

Did  the  ancients  make  much  cheese  and  butter  ?  Abraham  placed  butter 
and  milk  before  the  angels  who  visited  him,  and  they  did  eat — Genesis, 
xviii,  8.  Jesse  sent  ten  cheeses  to  the  captain  of  thousands,  bv  David  his 
son  —  I.  Samuel,  xvii,  18.  Job  speaks  of  being  curdled  like  cheese.  Also 
when  venting  his  complaints,  he  says.  O  that  I  were  as  in  days  past — when 
I  washed  my  steps  with  butter,  ana  tne  rocks  poured  me  out  rivers  of  oil — , 
Job,  xxix,  6.  Prosperity  in  the  days  of  the  Millenium,  is  represented  by 
eating  butter.    Is.  vii,  22.. 

Butter  was  considered  a  great  delicacy  among  ancient  nations.  The? 
made  use  of  the  oil  of  olives,  a  kind  of  fruit,  as  a  substitute.  Oil  u 
frequently  mentioned. 

The  Horse. 

How  is  the  horse  useful  ? 

Different  ways  in  which  he  is  used  ?  By  farmers  in  cultivating  their 
ground  ;  carryiuj?  mails ;  for  pleasure ;  on  canals,  &>c.  &c. 

What  hearts  of  burden  are  used  in  otiier  countries  ?  In  Lapland  ?  Among 
the  Andes  and  other  mountainous  districts  ?  In  Arabian  and  African  des- 
erts ?    Among  the  ancient  Israelites,  &c. 

Size  of  the  horse  ? 

Form  ?    His  head  ?    Feet,  &c.  ? 

Color  ?    Covering  ?    Food  ? 

Where  kept  ? 

Age  to  which  he  lives  < 

Use  afUr  death  ? 
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in  the  water;  it  hu  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats^  cloaks,  and  some 
other  articles  of  dress,  and  of  water-proof  cloth.    Physicians  and  Sur- 

geons  make  some  of  their  most  valuable  instruments  of  Indian  Rubber, 
dissolved  in  ether,  it  makes  an  excellent  varnish  for  preserving  polished 
steel  and  other  metals  from  rusting.  It  melts  about  as  easily  as  lead,  and 
bums  with  a  bright  light,  like  camphor  gum,  till  it  is  entirely  consumed.  It 
has  but  little  taste  or  odor  except  when  burning.  It  is  a  little  lighter  than 
water,  and  consequently  floats  upon  its  surface. 

Now  can  you  answer  me  some  questions  about  Indian  Rubber  ^ 
What  is  the  conunon  name  of  this  substance  .'*  Why  is  it  so  called  ? 
Tes;  but  why  is  it  called  Indian  Rubber.^  *■  Did  you  not  say  it  had  been 
found  in  the  East  Indies  ?  '  Yes ;  but  it  was  found  in  South  America,  and  re« 
ceived  its  name  long  before.  The  truth  is,  that  when  Columbus  first  discov- 
ered the  West  India  Islands  and  North  and  South  America,  he  called  the 
whole  West  Indies.  So  he  called  the  natives,  that  i^  the  red  people  that 
he  found  here,  Indians  And  as  Gum  Elastic  came  from  South  America, 
and  perhaps  was  first  discovered  by  the  Indians,  it  was  called  Indian  Rubber. 

How  many  years  has  it  been  known  ?  How  is  it  brought  here  ?  Which 
way  do  the  ships  come  that  bring  it.^  What  color  is  it  ?  For  what  is  it  most 
commonly  used  ^  What  is  its  next  most  useful  purpose  f  Do  the  Sur- 
geons or  rhysicians  make  any  use  of  it  ?  To  what  other  purposes  is  It  ap- 
plied ? 

Of  what  is  it  made  ?  How  is  the  juice  procured  ?  Is  it  dark  colored 
when  it  flows  from  the  tree.'  What  then  makes  it  dark  colored.'  But 
why  is  it  held  in  the  smoke  .'  How  is  it  made  into  the  shape  of  shoes  ? 
How  is  the  clay  got  out  of  it. 

Will  it  melt  ?  Will  it  burn .'  Does  it  leave  any  ashes  ?  Has  it  any 
taste  ?  Any  smell  ?  Will  it  bend  without  breaking  ?  Will  it  stretch  mora 
than  most  other  substances  without  breaking.'  In  what  respects  is  it  bet- 
ter for  shoes  and  boots,  than  leather .'    Is  it  heavier  than  water  or  lighter  ? 

Which  of  you  will  now  tell  me  all  you  know  about  it,  and  let  me  write 
your  story  on  this  slate.  (Several  pupils  raise  their  hands.)  Well ;  then 
you  may  stand  up  here  and  be^n.  If  she  relates  any  thing  wrong,  the 
rest  will  raise  their  hands,  and  I  will  call  upon  them  to  correct  her.  Now 
think  before  you  speak,  and  tell  me  one  thing  only  at  a  time.  Proceed 
•lowly. 

'  Indian  Rubber  is  brought  from  South  America.  Men  bring  it  in  ahipe. 
It  is  made  of  the  juice  of  a  tree.  The  juice  is  at  first  white.  It  is  held  in 
the  smoke  which  makes  it  black.  It  will  melt.  It  will  bum  all  up.  It  ia 
need  to  rub  out  pencil  marks  —  and  to  make  shoes  —  and  to  make  surgeons 
tools.    It  will  stretch,  but  will  not  break.' 

Well,  vou  have  indeed  given  a  pretty  eorrect  account  of  Indian  Rubber. 
I  am  glad  you  remember  so  much.  Who  can  relate  something  more  about  it, 
(A  hand  is  raised.)     Well,  take  the  floor  and  prciceed. 

*  It  has  been  known  about  100  years.    It  is  found  in  the  East  Indies.' 

Can  you  think  of  any  thing  more .'  '  No,  Sir.'  Who  can  ?  —  Very  well ; 
you  may  try. 

'  It  has  little  or  no  taste :  nor  any  smell,  only  when  it  is  burning.  It  is 
sometimes  used  in  making  cloth  water  proof. 

(Another  hand  raised.) 

Have  you  something  to  say  too .'  Well,  stand  up,  and  proceed.  '  It  is 
used  to  keep  things  from  rusting.'  Very  well ;  have  you  nothing  more  ? 
'  No,  Sir.'  Well,  what  have  you  .'  '  Indian  rubber  shoes  keep  out  tne  water 
better  than  leather.  It  will  float  on  water.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  makiniv 
hats.'  ' 

I  am  glad  to  find  you  so  attentive.  Now  you  may  go  and  play  till  I  hold 
the  signal  in  the  window.    When  you  return,  those  who  wish  to  do  some- 
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to  be  «o  also.  Bat  Gustavas  was  not.  As  he  was  forming  his  charac- 
ter, he  felt  very  active  and  lively ;  he  jumped  about,  and  laughed,  and 
8  lugiit  every  kind  of  amusement.  His  father  was  much  displeased  with 
all  this.  Sometimes  he  took  Gustavus  with  him,  when  he  went  to  walk; 
but  if  he  chased  butterflies,  or  run  out  of  the  way  to  find  flowers,  the 
an^ry  father  would  ciy  out;  '  Gustavus!  Gustavuu!  Where  are  you  run- 
ning to  all  the  while  ?  Can't  you  stay  heie  ?  Fie  on  the  wild  boy !  Look  and 
see  how  1  behave  !  Can't  you  behave  as  I  do  ?'  His  father  burned  some 
ninepins  which  Gustavus  had  received  as  a  present  from  his  uncle,  and 
cut  up  his  ball,  saying  that  the  time  which  his  sun  consumed  in  play,  might 
much  better  be  devoted  to  learning  a  chapter  from  the  catechism.  If  Gus- 
tavus was  in  the  room  with  his  father,  he  was  obliged  to  sit  whole  hours, 
without  moving  from  his  seat. 

Qy  such  management  he  rnade  himself  so  odious  to  his  son,  thit  he  pre- 
ferred the  company  of  the  most  ignorant  people  to  that  of  his  father.  When 
his  father  died,  no  tears  of  sorrow  fell  from  the  eyes  of  Gustavus.  *  I  am 
glad  of  it,'  he  thought,  ^  for  1  shall  be  rid  of  his  hateful  presence.  I  can 
now  live  as  1  please.' 

Rule  4th.  —  >Aotr  undeserved  distrust  of  your  children f  and  you  will  teach 

them  to  liate  you. 

*  I  have  missed  part  of  the  money  which  you  brought  back  to  me  to  day 
from  the  merchant.  Confess  this  moment,  what  you  have  done  with  it,  or 
the  consequences  will  be  very  painful !  Where  is  the  apple  which  1  laid 
upon  my  shelf.'  Will  yon  never  be  weaned  from  this  habit  of  petty  thiev- 
iAff .''  Afler  this  manner  was  Mr  Cunrad  accustomed  to  speak  to  his  son 
Aaolphus  ;  he  vexed  him  with  hi:*  suspicions  whenever  he  missed  anything. 

It  is  true.  Ad  >Iphus,  through  thoughtlessness,  might  have  lost  the  money 
that  was  missing,  or  he  might  not  have  observed  that  the  merchant  gave 
him  too  little  ;  or  he  might  really  at  previous  times  have  been  guilty  ot  tak- 
ing small  things,  but  no  one  could  ever  justly  charge  him  with  abase  design, 
and  he  has  long  since  given  up  the  habit  altogether.  Must  not  such  un- 
merciful distrust  on  the  part  of  the  father,  deeply  mortify  the  feelings  of 
the  boy  ?     And  can  he  easily  love  a  father  who  is  eo  suspicious  of  him .' 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

CHAHTA    VBA    ISHT    TALOA. 

Choctaw  Hymn  Book,  18mo,  pp.  84.    Boston :  Crocker  if  Brewster. 

A  work  of  this  kind,  in  the  language  of  a  tribe  of  Indians,  who 
were  a  few  yeare  since  destitute  of  any  written  language,  is  an  object 
of  deep  interest.  It  was  prepared  by  the  missionaries,  for  the  use  of 
the  educated  Christian  Indiana.  In  its  construction  they  have  adopt- 
ed, as  far  as  the  sounds  permit  it,  the  perfect  alphabet,  devised  so  singu- 
larly by  Prof  Lee  of  Cambridge,  and  Mr  Pickering  of  Boston,  at  the 
8an>e  time,  in  distant  countries;  and  this  alphabet  is  employed  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  all  other  missions  in  which  a  written  language 
is  to  be  introduced,  under  the  care  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions.    Tho  following  are  the  names  and 
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Chahia  Via  Mt  Taloa. 


[Nov., 


powera  of  the  letters,  as  given  at  the  commencement  of  the  Hymn 
Book ;  and  is  interesting  at  a  moment  when  so  many  projects  are  form- 
ing for  the  improvement  of  our  own  orthography. 


ALPHABET. 

Letters, 

Barnes. 

Ex. 

Letters. 

Names. 

Ex. 

A    a 

ah 

ah 

O    0 

0 

note. 

A    !• 

aw 

P     P 

pe 

B    h 

he 

S     s 

se 

£    e 

a 

ale 

T    t 

te 

P    f 

fe 

U    u 

00 

H    h 

hef 

V    V 

uh 

gun 

I      i 

e 

she 

W  w 

we 

K    k 

ke 

Y   y 

y« 

L    1 

le 

Chch 

che 

dun 

M   m 

me 

Sh  sh 

she 

N    n 

ne 

JVcualized  Vowels,  t 
Letters.  JVames. 

A     a  ang 

a*  awng 

i  eeng 

o  owng 

oong 


f 

O 

U 

V 


u 


V 


ung 


Mimts. 
Ai    ai 

Au  an 


DipOumgs. 


Sounded. 
i  as  t  in  pine, 
ow  as  our  in  now. 


Ahout  10,000  of  the  nation  are  supposed  to  have  embraced  Chris- 
tianity nominally,  and  several  hundreds  are  learning  to  write  and  read 
their  language  by  means  of  the  new  alphabet,  &,c. 

There  are  about  200  adults  and  children,  who  are  learning  English. 
We  have  been  favored  with  a  view  of  some  of  the  letters  written  by 
the  younger  pupils  in  English.  The  following  is  a  literal  copy  of 
one  of  them,  which  was  written  in  a  good  hand  by  a  little  girl,  of  9  years 
of  af  e,  unassisted  and  uncorrected,  who  had  been  learning  finglish,  as  a 
foreign  lan^uxgt^  about  3  vears.  We  cannot  but  regard  it  as  one  of 
several  decisive  and  gratifying  proofs  of  capacity  for  improvement, 
in  a  race,  whom  many  are  disposed  to  pronounce  incapable  of  culti- 
vation. 

Ooshen  School 
Mr  Wright 

My  dear  friend  I  now  sit  down  this  aflemoon  to  write  to  you 
I  want  to  see  you  very  much  The  boys  and  girls  are  all  well  we  want 

•  A  peculiar  character. 

f  Very  strong  aspirate. 

I  Each  of  the  nasalized  vowels  retains  the  sound  of  the  correspond- 
ing simple  vowel,  as  exhibited  in  the  scheme,  but  modified  nearly  as 
it  would  be,  by  joining  to  it  the  English  letters,  ng.  Thus  the  A  % 
has  nearly  the  sound  of  ang  in  rang^  and  the  X  a  ^mw  nearly  the 
sound  of  09^  in  long. 
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to  learn  very  mach.  We  hope  that  you  will  come  back  into  the  Choc- 
taw Nation  before  we  go  over  the  river  do  go  with  us  because  when 
we  go  over  the  river  there  will  be  no  school  there  and  we  want  to 
learn  very  much  before  we  go  over  the  river  We  expect  tliat  you 
want  to  see  us  we  have  not  seen  Mrs  Wright  this  long  time  and  we 
want  to  see  Mrs  Wright  very  much    This  is  all  I  wish  to  say  to  you 

Mart  Gardner. 

We  observed  in  other  letters  a  precise  correspondence  to  the  style 
of  the  letters  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  especially  in  the  omission  of  the 
substantive  verb,  which  does  not  exist,  either  in  the  Choctaw  language, 
or  in  that  of  gestures. 

Our  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  that  amon?  the  Cherokees,  an  al- 
phabet has  been  devised  and  the  language  reduced  to  writing  by  the 
unassisted  efforts  of  a  single  native  and  his  daughter ;  an  example, 
unprecedented  we  believe  since  the  days  of  Cadmus. 


LITERARY   INSTITUTIONS    IN    BRAZIL. 

Brazil  is  divided  into  nineteen  provinces ;  its  population  is  about 
5,000,000,  one  million  and  ahalf  of  which  are  whites.  In  each  of  the 
capitals  of  the  Provinces,  and  in  the  other  large  towns,  there  are 
primary  schools,  and  also  two  schools  in  which  are  taught  Greek. 
Latin,  Geometry,  Drawing  and  Music,  at  the  public  expense.  In 
nearly  all  the  towns,  in  the  primary  schools,  the  methof^  of  mutual 
instruction,  has  been  adopted.  In  each  of  the  cities  of  Rio  Janeiro 
and  Bahia,  there  is  a  law  school,  and  a  school  of  commerce.  In  the 
capitals  of  the  provinces  are  ten  schools  for  orphans,  besides  some 
seminaries  into  which  all  may  be  admitted  indiscriminately.  Moral 
philosophy  and  theology  are  also  taufi^ht  in  the  convents.  Botanical 
gardens  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  capitals.  Some  chemi- 
cal laboratories  have  been  established  at  Bahia  and  Rio  Janeiro, 
where  there  are  also  to  be  found,  a  military  academy,  an  academy  for 
seamen,  an  observatory,  a  museum,  a  library,  and  a  conservatory  of 
the  arts  and  trades.  At  Minas,  is  a  college  where  public  education  is 
judiciously  conducted. 

The  desire  for  instruction  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  is  very  general 
in  Brazil.  As  a  proof  of  this  assertion,  mav  be  adduced  the  fact,  that 
the  European  public  schools  are  frequented  by  five  hundred  scholars 
from  Brazil,  at  their  own  expense. 

Twenty  one  are  supported  by  the  government,  at  the  military 
schools  in  Europe. 

Paris  Journal  ofEducatum  and  Instruetum, 


WESTERN    ACADEMIC    INSTITUTE. 

An  Institution  has  been  formed  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  under  the  title 
of  '  The  Western  Academic  Institute  and  Board  of  Education,'  whose 
objects  are  '  to  promote  harmony,  co-operation,  and  the  difibsion  of 
useful  knowledge  among  the  members,  and  to  discuss  such  subjects 
as  may  be  conducive  to  the  cause  of  education  generally.' 


liie  lasrSaimXrof 
Jlvered  on  some  sul, 
ArrangemenU  liave" 
S°™lj.  .n<IB„„k., 
.  1  ne  bocicly  hej,]  j 
niesofUieiiiivffCre 
CjocnoBi,  nllo,  »!„, 
"ddreas,  wd  read  the 
Preaident  of  Miami  I 
•dn«6„„  j,„,„j| 

liofore  Uie  niemiwrs  oJ 
«r  the  Association.  1 
tica]  in  tlieir  diameter 

S7    w.r,a„o,;" 

""maofMrKinmo. 
Jn  one  word,  our  i 
■*Hii«»lloi,„di, 
departnient  of  inqnijie 
"llal  1.  old,  instead  of  I 
food,  .llcl,  ,,t  „„.i, 
■■oond  epecies  of  i„„,i 
our  lancics,  hy  ahewinit 
^IT.J"''""""'^'- 

£;oftejS 
Sit",;?!-™"-  " 
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A  striking  illustration  of  this  occurred  in  a  schr>ol  which  I  visited. 
Two  bright  childicn  of  G  yours  of  atfc,  could  repent  iverif  Utter  of  a 
word  at  sight,  and  then  wuuld  look  up,  with  an  innocent.  in<iuiring 
fai;e  to  their  te.icher,  unable  to  divine  how  tliis  cabalistic  combination 
of  .rounds  sliould  be  pronounced  tofrdhtr^  until  he  repeated  the  word. 
It  seenn  th'^y  had  formerly  been  guided  by  the  pictures  of  the  objects 
annexed  to  the  words,  and  had  pronounced  the  name  as  they  hau 
1  larnod  to  speak  it.  But  the  per/'td  knowleJgt  of  the  letters  afforded 
no  clue  to  the  sound  of  the  word,  Ed. 


TOWN    MAPS. 

It  has  been  recommended  by  the  American  Lyceum,  as  one  important 
obiectof  Lyceums,  to  procure  the  construction  of  town  maps,  and  a  Com- 
mittee has  been  appointed  to  prepare  a  model  map.  Information  was  solicited 
from  Mr  Stevens,  a  distinguished  surveyor,  and  we  have  been  favouied  by 
Mr  Holbrook  witli  a  copy  of  tlie  following  letter  from  him,  illustrating  the 
general  principles  of  the  operation 

Drar  Sir — Your  favor  of  tlie  5th  inst.  is  received.  I  hasten 
to  meet  its  requirements  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  possible,  which 
perhaps  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose. 

The  first  operation  in  making  surveys  of  small  extent,  such  as 
towns  or  counties,  is  to  trace,  and  accurately  measure  a  fundamental  or 
Base  jLine,  technically  so  called,  in  consequence  of  its  being  the  foun- 
dation or  basis  on  which  the  whole  survey  depends.  This  Zinc  should 
be  traced  on  an  extensive  plain,  within,  or  near  the  tract  to  be  sur- 
veyed, and  should  be  so  situated,  that  signals  placed  on  distant  and 
elevated  points  on  both  sides  thereof,  make  triangles  as  nearly  equilater- 
al as  possible.  The  angles  of  these  triangles  must  be  accurately  ob- 
served, and  the  observation  repeated,  in  order  that  the  errors  of  the 
graduation  on  the  instruments  may  be  balanced  or  avoided.  The  points, 
made  by  the  intersection  of  the  lines  which  form  the  sides  of  these 
triangles,  are  called  station  points,  and  are  marked  by  signals,  which 
must  be  erected,  and  kept  standing,  as  />otn/«  of  constant  reference  and 
verification^  during  the  whole  progress  of  the  work.  From  these  sta- 
tion points,  are  observed  the  angular  positions  of  all  the  other  station 
points,  which  necessity  or  convenience  may  compel  you  to  make,  in 
every  direction  from  the  base,  extending  over  the  whole  surface  to  be 
surveyed.  This  process  is  called  Triangulation.  The  two  first  or 
ffrimilive  tiiangles  on  each  side  of  the  base,  form  a  quadrilateral,  the 
diagonal  of  which,  makes  a  secondary  base  transverse  to  the  primitive ; 
upon  this  secondary  base,  as  well  as  upon  the  sides  of  the  primitive 
triangle8,other  secondary  triangles  may  be  formed,  having  their  station 
points  either  within,  or  exterior  to  the  primitive  triangles.  The  three 
angles  of  every  primitive  triangle  must  be  observed,  and  should  have 
their  summits  at  signal  points  which  can  be  easily  moved  and  replaced, 
so  that  the  instrument  by  which  the  angles  are  taken,  may  be  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  station,  in  this  way,  saving  you  the  tedious  cal- 
culation of  reducing  the  angles  to  the  centre  of  that  station  when 
taken  out  of  it.  But  the  summits  of  the  secondary  triangles  may  rest 
on  steeples,  mills,  trees,  or  any  other  prominent  and  conspicuous  ob- 


?iay  be  djs,.o,p 

of  the  sides  oft 

oftheBurve^ 

rerliapa  this  » 
any  part  ^^  j^  ^ 

«>  name  it  for  r 
P«»M  to  be,  Terv  , 

,„i  '**«/■'"  to  CO, 

towng  of  At.-  °<"* 
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CONVENIENCES   FOR   SCHOOLS. 

The  pavements  of  yards  and  passages  about  school  houses — and 
especially  of  play  grounds^  would  be  improved  we  think  by  employing 
blocks  of  squared  timber  placed  with  the  end  upwards  in  place  of 
brick  or  stone. — It  would  be  less  cold  and  damp,  less  dangerous  in 
case  of  falls,  and  probably  quite  as  durable.  I  first  saw  it  employed 
for  the  floor  of  a  stable  in  Hofwyl. — It  was  found  more  durable  and 
less  injurious  to  the  horses  feet  than  any  other. 


Thackrah  observes,  that  the  trades  jn  which  dust  is  inhaled,  are  the 
most  unhealthy.  The  clouds  of  dust  raised  and  gathered  in  sweeping 
school  rooms  mi^ht  be  avoided,  and  books  better  preserved,  by  sprink- 
ling the  floors  with  toet  sand,  or  still  better,  wet  saw  dust.  Ed, 


INTELLIGENCE. 

Ltckvm  Prxvium  for  Air  Essat  oir  the  Theort  op  Edvcatiov. 

We  reioice  to  perceive  another  happy  result  of  Lyceumf ,  and  a  new  evi- 
dence ofincreasing  interest  in  education,  in  the  fact  announced  by  the 
Western  Seminary,  that  the  Louisville  Lyceum  have  offered  a  premium  of 
1^100  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  Theory  op  Education,  by  an  individual  from 
the  Western  States. — The  mone7  has  been  deposited  with  the  Governor  of 
Kentucky,  who  announces  the  fact,  and  calls  for  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  it,  in  strong  terms.  Any  College  or  School  may  compete  for  the  prize. 
The  Essay  is  to  be  presented  during  the  next  Session  of  the  Legislature  at 
Frankfort,  and  the  theory  is  to  be  illustraled  by  the  examination  of  two  or 
more  pupils,  who  have  been  instructed  in  accordance  with  its  principles. 
The  judges  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Should  the  proper  indi- 
viduals be  roused  to  effort  on  this  subject,  we  think  an  occasion  is  offered 
for  doing  incalculable  good,  and  the  public  are  familiar  with  the  name  of 
one  educator,  at  least,  in  Kentucky,  wno  can  do  it  justice. 

North  Adams  Ltceum. 

This  Lyceum  was  organized  Feb.  12, 1830.  Its  meetings  have  been  held 
weekly  ever  since  its  organization,  with  two  exceptions  of  two  or  three 
weeks  each.  Its  exercises  have  comprised  27  Lectures,  11  Dissertations, 
10  Essays,  3  Disputations,  and  20  debates,  besides  eight  or  ten  voluntary 
extemporaneous  discussions  of  micellaneous  subjects. 

The  subjects  examined  have  been  numerous,  practical,  and  very  inter- 
esting. In  the  midst  of  various  obstacles  arising  from  the  prejudices,  occu- 
pations, sectarian  divisions,  and  limited  means  of  those  who  should  have 
Deen  its  members,  commencing  with  a  meeting  of  four  individuafs,  it  has 
constantly  increased  in  prosperity.  Apparatus  has  been  procured  to  the 
amount  of  sixty  dollars,  although  the  fee  of  admission  has  been  lefl  optional. 
The  difficulty  of  procuring  exercises  has  been  much  less  than  was  anti- 
cipated, and  means  for  this  purpose  have  accumulated,  and  the  history  of 
this  Lyceum  is  a  striking  example  of  the  self-aapporting  power  of  such 
Institutions. 
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PTOF^ 


FiRiT  AvuviT.  Repokt  op  thk  ScnooL  Vi^iTiM»  i«   BniwKLyn. 

This  interesllDg  Rpport  nccupies  one  <>r  two  luJainB*  of  the  Winihain 
County  Advrrtiier,  (ni  ^pl.  3lal,  «  pii{iri  iMUf d  (1  BriH^tj  n.  Coup.  CouU 
this  awlhrnl  cif  preMnLng  fuU  be  imitated  iiy  rTnif  Sebool  S>iuirlr  iu  tlw 
couDlry,  leaulta  uiighl  be  produced,  Khicti  it  would  Daw  1h>  drrmru  eoUu- 
■iufu  la  Biilici|>atB  or  predlcL 

We  bftve  every  rema  to  suppoiP  iLat  the  »ehooli  in  Brooklfn  Me  boI 
inferior  to  ihoae  of  ninsl  towne  in  Couneclitut.  If  to,  Ui>  c^.adiboD  tt 
Common  Schooli  in  tli<!  Stale,  i>  not  certainly  ■  lubjvct  of  luucli  Dun)[nta- 

Of  348  pupils,  who  Bttendsd  more  oi  leas  in  tbe  winter,  44  wain  undtt  6, 
and  48  over  10  veare  of  age.  Thev  nil  altended  to  ReBding  ■»■)  StKirioa ; 
155  to  Arithmetic,  110  to  UoncrBpliy, '<T  to  Grammur,  uiil  ItOfii  I9).i  lu  13V 
to  writing.     Two  or  thref  pud  Mine  attention  to  Uinlory   Mud  Nalui&l  IV- 

'  In  nnne  of  the  ichoola  wiu  thpre  ant  appamtii*,  tieept  iaoon.a  paiated 
bnll  toilluitral^the  ahape,  mationi,inilgGaeTauhica]  diviiiuna  of  Uie  vafthi 
nnd  in  inotlier,  auch  a  ball  and  a  blatk  board.'  In  three  of  rhe  schinU  Ikm* 
was  a  deficiency  of  booka.  Five  teachers  oampltined  tiw.t  tlivir  pupiU  mun 
neither  regular  nor  punctual  in  UtendanM.  '  Half  the  Bcbonla  werv  put  to 
canaidenible  itionvenienci!  for  the  want  uf  runl.'  Twn  w>r«  m  '^-  '  * 
as  to  be  kept  without  enough  fire  fnr  several  daja,  '  One  tviwli 
wood  hardly  coiubuitible  1  and  two  Bi'hmta  were  aiupcndnd  4  daMiJ 


oolhi 


of  tbei 


erofperBonsreceifinBEdueatioQinUif  citjof  Pari,  in 
ir  about  one  tenth  of  the  whole  popoLitiaii.      Th«y  wcics 


oat  of  them  are  compljuaed  of  as  bein^  badty  u 
ed.'     The  achoola  in  winter  were  kf  pt  as  followa :  Tour  of  thvin  4 

each  ;  one,  Sj  ;  fine,  3.  The  wagea  uf  inatructon  averaged  belwivaH 

12  dollara  a  month,  and  board  The  Visiton  atundvd  to  tlirii  dut*  M  ll 
law  leriuirrs  ;  but  parenta,  except  in  two  inatances,  ntterly  npffleetad  U 
achrwii.  In  one  of  tht  eaae«  alluded  lo,  theschool  woi  viaitvd  b;  slioDtfl 
mothera,  but  not  a  ain^le  father  entered  it. 

Wb  cannot  but  hope  that  the  time  is  not  fcr  distant.  wh«i  the  Uib  of  nl- 
/JcepBMm,  if'noolher,  will  imperaliVfly  require  report*  Ooin  all  Scliool 
Visitors,  at  leaat,  annually. 

EonciTiO!!  IN  PaRia. 
■lole  number  of  perai 
Icao.waa  73,314  '       ■ 

dialiibuted  as  foil 

Elementary  Schoola  (112  gratuitous)      403     Pupils,       23,5% 
Charily  Schoola,  80         "  ISJtOO 

Boarding  Schoola  for  boys,  118         »  7JBOS 

Boardine  Schools  for  giria,  329        «  lOJJIO 

Public  Eatab.  for  higher  branches,  30         "  17,8S3 

Colleges,  7         '• 

Sunday  Scioel  TiajJitrt'  Mofazima. 
EonciTiDB  or  the  Hottestots. 
The  BritishandPoreien  School  Society  havfl  introduced  th«  Lancarti.. 
n  Syatem  amotigthe  HotlentoUofSouth  Arriea.  Aiicho.il  is  m«ntiaD 
at  PacalUdorp,  under  the  care  ,.f  a  Mr  TliomM  Kdward.,  conuin,n»  n« 
Idren,  Spellmg,  Reading,  and  Antbmetic,  are  taught  w,th  niuchVa»: 
la;  end  both  parenta  and  children  are  aaid  to  have  been  hielilv  irranfi.rf 
much  benedtted.  Habita  of  cleanline.s  have  been  pr-KlSoed,^i|^''il 
Joren  hiTe  been  rendered  much  more  aprighlly  and  »«ive.  Jl 
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pRooRKSs  OP  Education  iif  Griecs. 

<  Le  Courier  de  la  Grece/  for  Feb.  13,1831,  contains  a  brief  view  of  the 
•choolfl  of  instruction  in  liberated  Greece,  from  which  we  find,  that,  in  the 
Tarious  provinces  including  the  islands,  there  are  36  schools  for  teaching 
Ancient  Greek,  containing  1831  scholars;  and  76  Lancasterian  schools, 
containing  6636  scholars ;  in  all  112  schools,  and  8467  scholars. 

The  number  of  Lancasterian  schools  in  the  spring  of  1829,  was  25 ;  and 
in  the  spring  of  1830,  it  was  62,  containing  5418  scholars.  These  are  all 
established  under  the  auspices  of  the  government,  and  supported  more  or 
less  at  the  public  expense.  There  are  a  few  private  schools  of  both  kinds ; 
and  in  the  Peloponnesus,  there  are  nearly  2000  children  taught  to  read  on 
the  old  methody  so  called  in  distinction  from  the  Lancasterian,  or  new  method. 
In  the  old  schools,  the  books  are  in  the  ancient  Greek,  which  beinsr  nearly 
unintelligible  to' the  youths,  they  learn  to  read,  and  that  is  nearly  all.  The 
habit,  thus  created,  of  reading  without  thought j  is  lamentably  prevalent 
among  the  people  of  the  east ;  and  must  be  broken  up  before  hooks  will 
exert  their  proper  influence. 

In  a  monastery,  beautifully  situated  on  the  island  of  Poroe,  an  ecclesias- 
tioal  seminary  was  founded  last  autumn,  with  two  professors  and  fifteen 
scholars.  The  ancient  Greek,  history,  lone,  rhetoric,  and  theology,  are 
taught,  with  the  canons  of  the  church,  the  fathers,  and  the  method  of  mter- 
pieting  the  scriptures. 

At  Nauplion  there  is  a  military  school,  eontainin^  sixty  pupils. 

On  the  plain  of  Argos,  is  a  model-farm,  on  whien  are  fifteen  pupils,  sap- 
ported  by  government.  Six  are  learning  the  art  of  printing,  in  the  printing 
offices  of  government  at  Nauplion,  Hydra,  JEgina,  and  Syra. 

In  a  letter  from  Mr  Temple  of  May  31st,  we  find  the  followinsr  intelU* 
gence  in  regard  to  school  books.  Of  the  Alphahetariany  printed  at  Andover, 
5000  conies  nad  been  received,  4000  of  which  had  been  applied  for.  The 
lives  or  Joseph,  Abraham,  Moses,  Samuel,  Esther,  and  Daniel,  had  been 
prepared,  and  were  either  printed,  or  in  press  ;  and  Mr  Temple  was  pre- 
panng  *  A  Selection  of  the  most  Important  Events  and  Narratives  recoraed 
m  the  Old  Testament ; '  for  the  use  of  Schools  in  Greece.  Peter  Parley's 
Geography  had  been  translated,  but  not  published,  for  want  of  cuts. 

Missionary  Herald. 

[The  cuts,  we  learn,  have  since  been  kindly  furnished  by  the  author.] 

Maine  Wesleyak  Seminary. 

The  number  of  students  in  this  institution  at  present  is  100.  The  results 
of  the  provisions  for  manual  labor  continue  to  be  especially  gratifying. 
The  farm  and  mechanics*  shops  furmsh  labor  for  only  45  students,  but  this 
department  has  been  constantly  full  since  1827 ;  and  the  managers  have 
been  obliged  to  reject  many  applicants  for  admission.  A  notice  of  this  in- 
teresting seminary  was  given  in  our  number  for  February. 

Portland  Zion*s  Advocate, 

Education  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Observer  states  that  <  no  town  in  our 
eoimtry  is  better  supplied  with  schools  of  a  higher  grade  than  Nashville.' 
Among  these  are  *  several  most  excellent  female  seminaries,  the  principal 
of  which  is  under  tlie  superintendence  of  the  Rev  Mr  Hume,  and  has 
upwards  of  a  hundred  pupils.'  But  the  state  of  common  education  in  that 
region  is  represented  as  deplorable. 

Nkwspapxrs  in  British  Provinces. 

^  There  are  44  newspapers  published  in  the  British  North  American  Colo* 
nies,  viz.  18  in  Upper  Canada,  13  in  Lower  Canada,  and  13  in  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia.  Christian  Advocate  fy  Journal, 
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CaHTTHrtATED    CoLLIGt    !■    QUBCI. 

Rrv,  JoDU  KitiE  propinH  ihe  rarmition  of  ■  Collem  Mt  AHmi,  m 
Gr«ce,  large  enoo^  tot  the  accommodBtioti  of  om  bun  Awl  lo  oan  koB- 
di«(t  md  iiRy  itudeala  :     The  reguUlioni  and  Um  aUidias   panned,  uv  •> 

b«  iLmiUr  lo  tliow  otwomt  of  lh«  be»l  —'■••■'■ '"  i"^ •—    Ji*-;-. 

from  moat  of  Ihem,  lioweter,  in  one  in 
■ludf  of  tha  Bibls,  u  i  Clui  Bock 
tuuona,  UiBt  &  book,  which  M  Chrislisni  profcHedly  believp  to  Iw  (ran  Mt 
ioKTter)Jieiiihmt\tmx\i\irnt^tiAtA.  while  the  piodaetiona  of  mere  b«- 
man  intellect  rrneive  due  honor. "  The  eipeaw  at  bnildina,  be  Ihiaki 
would  be  le*8  Ihun  in  Aineri«a-  In  eieculi&g  Ihia  plan,  hs  looka  far  lot 
lo  liberal  individuala  in  lhi»  oountry  and  in  Europe-  Ik- 

MetuodIst  Fbm*li  Ac. Dim  is   Cincixvati. 

There  ii  ■  Female  School  in  Cinciiuuti  under  lb*  cars  of  «  Male  Btid  * 
Female  Teacber,  vhicll,  ftom  a  recent  Kepoil,  puUiahad  in  Ifac  N*w  T<ck 
ChriBlian  Advotate  &.  Journal,  appeal*  lo  be  ablj  cabducted  »ni  Aowi^ 
ing.  The  papila  were  recentlv  eiunined  for  threa  «nrri— ig^  4b}«  is 
Arithmetic,  Uramiuar,  Geocrapfij,  Natural  and  M«nl  PbU(Ma^ij,Ca*«» 
try,  Chemiitrf,  ConverBStioD,  ABUonomjr.  Writing,  MoaU,  DImwii. 
Painliog.  and  the  Historf  of  the  Uaiti^d  Stale*,  HexuHt,  Cidainbk.  »ai 
Rome,  The  medala  usually  preecnted  on  luch  an  occaHon,  wet*  ToloaV- 
ril;  reliiiquiahed  by  the  pupib,  in  order  to  conlribulo  ibBlr  valo*  lo  l^ 
American  Coloniialioo  Society— an  example  well  worthy  of  imluuon. 
FbII  HCFOOLI  lit  Cxil.01. 
it  thebecinniu^of  the  preaent  year,  them  were  at   the    (oai   •tativo*  of 


Tillipally.CWuoville,  Batticotta,  andMaoepa,  75  free  *chonU,  ccuilalBin| 
in  the  whole  3,tM7  puoiU  1  of  whom  M,3!M  were  Uiya.  and  5M  "  '  "" 
turn*,  leaa  recent,  make  the  Dumber  at  Handileripo.  anolbar   ■ 


n  the  whole  S,M7  pupiU ;  of  whom  'i^lH  were  Uiya.  and  S&3  giria. 
recent,  make  the  number  at  Handileripo,  at)*'-  -  -     -  -' 
ind  UI5  girU.     The  whole  number  at  all  Ihe 
be  3,3^.     The  annaal  expense  of  the  achooU  at  the   four   Bnt  iBaatiuntd 
■UtioDB,  is  $1 ,4!)6  3».  MUHtmarg  HtwtU. 

Drhitcd    for    ScilooLl    AKOnO    THE    ClUtK    IwDI&nt. 

According  to  Mr  Vaill,  the  number  of  Creek  Indiana  who  have  mnpat- 
ed  beyond  iLe  Mlaiiesippi,  and  leltled  on  thi>  ArkaniuR  and  Verdiffna  riTer*, 
is  DOW  between  ^/>00  and  3000.  They  are  repreaenlrd  a«  atrictlj  a^cul- 
lural,  and  in  many  parti,  aa  near  to  each  other  ••  their  Hxia»  will  atfaaiL 
In  almoalany  port  of  the  leltlementiSO  children  can  be  colleclHl  wilto 
a  circle  whose  extent  is  two  miles  from  a  given  centre. 

The  moss  of  the  people  are  desirous  of  a  Bchool,  aa  ia  evirioaJ  t>y  thaii 
having  made  repealed  applications  to  have  their  children  taken   (hxa  l 


P™^""™ 


of  the  Creek  children,  when  iiulrucUd  | 


petly,  19  staled  to  be  equ^  lo  that  of  tlioee  of  any 

SUKOIT    ScHOOtI, 

The  number  ofschulan  connected  with  all  the  Sunday  Schnola  in  tba 
world,  iBeilimaledatl,t^OO,U00.  The  Amcrtean  Sunday  3chcw>I  embnMM 
bO,000  teachen,  and  from  400,000  to  500,000  children. 


'his  new  (Ltid  flourishing  Institution,  which  wu  briefly  rovntiuaad  In 
number  for  July,  has  received  ill  Appantus  and  part  of  i\a  Library 
n  Europe.  lu  addition  to  Ihe  usual  collegiate  course  of  study,  it  mi- 
cei  a  department  for  Ihe  modern  Inuguana,  is  open  to  atD^Dla  «ba 
h  lo  porsne  nietely  a  •cienlilic  and  Engliah  cotirae.  The  ragvlar  C«i- 
:  cIiurgBs,  as  well  3a  board  uiid  incidenlal  expenses,  nre  moderatr. 
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Marietta  Ikstitvtx  op  Educatiov. 

An  examination  of  the  various  departments  of  this  institotion  took  place 
in  Aujrast  last.  The  principal  exercises  were  in  the  Languages,  G&anl- 
mar.  Geography,  and  Arithmetic. 

The  study  of  mental  Arithmetic  from  its  novelty,  appears  to  have  excited 
much  attention.  The  visitors  are  said  to  have  expressed  a  high  degree  of 
satisfaction  with  the  progress  and  improvement  of  the  scholars  in  all  the 
various  branches  pursued,  as  well  as  with  the  modes  of  instruction ;  which 
are  new  in  that  vicinity.  Marietta  Friend  and  (kizette. 

Hartford  Acadsmt. 

This  recent  institution  is  designed  to  embrace  the  usual  branches  of  Eng- 
lish and  Classical  Education,  aijd,  when  desired,  a  course  of  lessons  in  the 
modem  European  languages.  A  regular  course  of  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction will  be  given.  The  price  of  board  and  tuition  varies  from  $125  to 
$150  a  year ;  according  to  the  age  of  the  pupils. 

WxSLETAir    UlirVKRSITT. 

The  first  Commencement  of  this  Institution  was  held  at  Middletown, 
Conn,  on  the  81st  September  A  very  able  Inaugural  Address  was  deli- 
vered by  President  Fisk,  and  three  Orations  by  the  Students.  The  Uni- 
versity opens  with  about  50  students,  some  of  whom  were  fitted  in  the  pre- 
paratory school  the  last  year,  to  enter  the  Sophomore  class.  The  joint 
ooard  of  visitors  and  trustees  elected  the  Rev.  John  Durbin,  late  professor 
of  languages  in  Augusta  College,  Kentucky,  to  be  Professor  of  Natural  Sci- 
ence, anclthe  Rev.  John  M.  Smith,  A.  M.j  Principal  of  the  White  Plains 
Academy,  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages.  AdvoeaU  and  Journal. 

Mission  Schools. 

The  number  of  schools  in  the  various  Missions  of  The  American  Boards  is 
1,045,  containing  upwards  of  50,000  scholars.  There  are  4  orinting  estab* 
lishments,  with  8  presses ;  from  which  not  far  from  1,000,000  of  books,  and 
47,000,000  of  pages  have  been  issued  in  11  different  languages, 

JVeto  York  Observer. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

[The  fi>llowing  extracts  of  letters  from  two  gentlemen  in  the  States, 
west  of  the  Alleganies^  we  think  will  interest  our  readers.  We  take  this 
method  of  acknowledgmg  the  kindness  of  the  writer  of  the  first  extract,  in 
procuring  five  subscribers  for  the  Annals,  and  the  remittance  often  dollart 
m  advance.  Cannot  some  of  our  old  patrons  aid  us,  and  promote  the  cause 
ia  the  same  manner,  with  little  trouble  to  themselves  ?] 

Eixtraet  qfa  LetUrfrcm  a  OewUemanin  Mabama. 

'  The  sugfgestion  you  make  in  reference  to  the  preparaium  of  Teaekers  it 
one  which  meets  my  hearty  concurrence.  If  the  consequences  of  neglect 
in  this  important  matter  be  so  injurious  in  JUw  England,  as  to  arouse  the 
attention  and  exertion  of  the  intelligent  and  seientine,  what  must  they  not 
be  Aers,  where  the  octupation  of  a  Teacher  is  often  taken  up,  naerely  be- 
cause it  is  believed  the  individual  educator  is,  firom  deficiency  in  talent  or 


M 
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laanX 'iaiMa,  unfit  for  any  ether  pm-piit  requiring  Blind  or  st^ad^  deport- 
ment. Therp  srv,  to  bo  Butp,  some  honarablr  and  luefnt  Kxetfbttam;  bnl 
tliejF  ore  atrptions.  and  rare. 

'It  ia  moat  certain  tJiat  (he  arl.  of  vatrofting  haua  bsen  Uuncntabl;  nvac- 
looked.  We  have  guppoaed,  nothing  mor*  wi«  wanting  thno  lin  nuplw  <■/ 
launcUdgn  in  the  Teacher.  We  do  not  TdII  into  thia  amr  ao  glvaaly,  trbta 
we  are  conaiderlne  the  qualifiDaliona  for  other  liberal  pnrauits.  The  Mi»i»- 
ier,  we  all  ackDowlrdge,  ahonld  be  apt  \o  li>acb, — alurald  caltivMe,  ■•  wall 
the  art  ofa  gnieerni  and  impresaivp  elnnilinn.  n*  the  loftier  prtnciplaa  a>d 
feelinga  which  iiiB|)ire  eloquence.  The  Lawyer  uiiut  bo,  in  «onie  [raiMC- 
table  degree,  a  iptaker,  ornia  aucceas  i«  greatly  Ikiodeted,  niitwiliiKtnnding 
he  may  Tinve  the  ricliPil  slorei  of  judjciir  learning. 

'  I  ahould  be  greiilj  plenacd  to  aee  the  pruletman  of  mn  KJarator  --riin- 
ita  proper  place  among  tboae  of  honorable  name  ;  to  see  it  rennled  with 
that  reapect  which  tlia  aaFet^  of  our  Countr;.  and  iIm  religjoa  (3'  lji«  BiMe 
require.  For  thia  end,  1  beherej'our  auggeation  of  an  "  AHEfucm  TKira> 
ek's  Bdciett,"  to  be  a  judicioua  one,  and  anj  poor  aasiHlanca  wtuch  1 
migbl  render,  would  be  most  cheerrutly  eiteodad. 

Eritatt  tfa  Lettirfrom  a  Cmircnus  in  Kmtvefcif. 

From  the  inlereBt  manifealed  by  »erj  many  of  Ihe  commntulv    berr.  ■" 
the  aubjflCt  of  Education,  I  doubt  not,  (lial  your  Teiy  uaeful  ■no    ablr  e 
ducted  Journal,  will  do  mack  good.    Herelnfore,  we  hare   be«it   unl<i._ 
natrty  nituated  in  this  Western  Country  in  relation  to  thia   matter.     Whil* 
our  citiiena  were   advancing  rapidly  in    wealth,  popnlalirni    and   polltiMl 

importance,  tlipy  neglected  to  improve  the  condition  of  their   sriionli Uw 

only  meana  ofeniiufing  rjal  and  lasting  prosperity.  Whilst  our  bivlhrva  of 
the  Eml  are  emplo^-ing  ail  their  energies  in  perfecting  their  ajistem  of  Cdu- 
^-■''inj  we  have  remained  in  about  tlie  same   oonditloo.      n    .    •  -        .    .-. 

Mutual,  Soaal,  and  Srif  Eduralion, 
[The  follnwing  eilract  from  a  lelter  from  i  gentleman  H-ho  ban  bi>en  very 
active  and  socceaafiil  in  the  cause  of  education,  couUins  no  many  principles 
and  plana  worthy  of  general  conaideration  and  adoption,  that  we  liofw  wa 
-*--"-'-  -nore  than  giro  pteuure  In  our  readers  by  its  inaertion.j 

lews  upon  Uie  great  cauae  ofedaeation,  and  man,  the  auhjpct  of  it, 
in  the  iKiwer  of  M{r  erf HfATioR,  aided  bj  mUtuz/  and  torMl  rffarU, 
lie  uic  uignity,  tliu  worth,  and  llie  hopes,  ofour  race  ;  that  neither  Ilie  ei- 
lilence  of  thia  power,  nor  Ihe  eoae  nnd  readineM  with  whjch  It  mar  ba 
called  forth,  are  generally  realized,  and  very  seldom  brought  into  action  :  that 
there  is  a  beautiful  and  Iiarmonious  coanecdan  between  the  phvsical.  inlal- 
lectuo],  sad  maral  man,  which  ahould  be  preserved  and  strengthened. 
That  the  phyaical  powers  ahould  be  principally  directed  to  intelteDtual  de- 
velopment, and  that  the  utility  and  grandeur  of  inlellecluol  improTtruicnt 
and  power,  in  its  appNcatlun  to  moral  elevation,  under  th«  ipirit  nnd  gui- 
dance of  Ibe  Chriatian  Religion ;  that  tlie  lova  of  God,  and  a  constant  and 
unreaerved  devotion  of  all  our  faculties  and  anMgies,  to  promote  the  ha|>- 
pineaa  of  his  creatures,  are  the  duty,  the  interest,  the  happinesa,  and  tlia 

*  The  measures  proposed  for  eflecting  this  object,  though  in  a  alight  de- 
gree, are  to  present  inducemenla  and  facilities  for  communittM  ■■  thry 
exisl  in  towns,  neighborhoods  and  families,  lor  ftehng  and  eiertinj;  Uieu' 
power  of  seZ/'eduriUiun,  especially  through  Uia  social  principle  at  uur  oa- 
turea  :  to  render  daily  inlercourae,  the  meetings  of  neighbora,  the  ifenteel 
parly,  tlis  family  circle,  the  table  and  the   fireside,  schools  for   intelloctual 


and  plai 
ahalTdo 
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and  mora]  improvement,  bj  makincr  them  sonrcet  of  constant  and  elevated 
social  enioyment ;  to  render  schools  and  other  places  of  regrular  instruction 
for  children,  resorts  for  delightful  entertainment,  and  their  amusements 
sources  of  valuable  improvement ;  to  substitute  conventions  of  teachers, 
and  perhaps  of  their  pupils,  from  several  towns  in  the  same  vicinity,  for 
military  parades,  and  other  occasions  of  noise  and  dissipation :  to  have 
parents  and  the  friends  of  humanity,  make  provision  for  places  of  resort  fot 
children,  and  younf  people  generallv,  so  furnished,  that  the  suggestions, 
thoughts,  conversation,  and  associations  naturally  arising  from  objects  pre- 
sentMl  to  their  view,  shall  have  an  intellectual  and  menu  tendency. 

Among  the  inducements  and  facilities  proposed  in  the  system  ofmeasures 
now  in  progress,  are  the  collections  of  cabinets  in  towns  and  villages,  con- 
sisting of  apparatus  for  fiimiliar  illustrations  in  the  sciences,  and  various  sub- 
jects  of  use/ul  knowledge,  specimens  in  natural  history,  and  the  useful 
arts ;  books,  journals,  pamphlets,  tracts,  &^. ;  to  furnish  occasion  for  fre- 
quent meeting  for  conversation,  illustrations,  discussions,  and  other  exer- 
cises of  a  social  character  and  bearing. 

On  this  point,  it  may  be  a  question  worthy  the  consideration  of  every 
town,  even  the  smallest,  whether  it  would  not  be  economy,  an  actual  sav- 
ing of  their  annual  current  expenses,  to  erect  a  building  forthwith,  for  a 
central  weekly  school,  to  accommodate  families  living  in  the  extreme  parts, 
and  to  furnish  to  all  classes  and  all  sections  of  their  communities,  advan- 
ihgtu  nearly  equal,  and  possibly  very  far  superior  to  those  of  an  Academy. 
Such  buildings  might  not  only^  be  Lyceums,  but  Town  Houses. 

Thoug^h  the  dauy,  social  influence  operating  through  the  medium  of 
towns,  villages,  neighborhoods  and  fiimilies,  is  tne  grand  point  to  be  aimed 
at,  to  come  fully  up  to  it,  and  to  bring  it  into  tne  most  suocessfVil  and 
efficient  operation,  the  mmtual  and  social  principle  must  be  extended  to  larger 
communities,  to  connties,  to  states,  and  if  possible,  to  our  whole  Union. 
County  Lyceums,  with  the  acconmiodation  of  County  Conventions  of 
Teachers  as  a  prominent  object,  and  State  Lyceums,  with  a  still  more 
general  object,  may  be  found  important  to  give  efficiency  and  success  to  the 
measures  and  operations  of  smaller  communities,  and  to  render  in  the  high- 
est degree,  every  home  a  school. 

The  ultimate  and  complete  snecess,  however,  of  this  system  of  social, 
mutual,  and  self  education,  must  depend  upon  seminaries  for  sjrstematic  and 
thorough  instruction  in  all  the  branches  or  a  practical  education,  founded 
upon  the  selfsupporting  principle — ^upon  the  productive  industry  of  their 
pupils.  Between  these  Seminaries  and  Lyceums,  there  must  be  a  happy 
reciprocal,  and  powerful  influence.  The  seminaries  would  fiimbh,  not 
onl^  to  L}  ceums,  but  Schools,  Teachers  regularly  and  highly  qualified  for 
their  responsible  and  dignified  profession ;  me  qualifications,  too,  procured 
only,  or  principally,  at  8ie  expense  of  their  own  industry. 

Lyceum  Seminaries,  properly  famished  with  workshops  and  tools,  would, 
above  all  others^  be  the  proper  places  for  the  manufiictory  of  apparatus  for 
visible  illustrations  in  institutions  of  every  grade,  from  Seminaries,  or 
Infknt  Schools^  to  Colleges,  Medical  institutions,  dec.  They  would  possesi 
both  the  skill  and  science,  necessary  for  devising,  as  well  as  wsking, 
apparatus,  the  most  appropriate,  and  of  all  descriptions. 

These  rew  hints,  hastily  sketched,  are  given  frankly  and  freely,  because 
they  were  requested,  and  not  because  I  expect  to  see  the  object  to  which 
thev  relate,  in  any  considerable  degree  realized,  or  because  I  flatter  myself 
witn  the  prospect  of  taking  any  prominent  part  in  forwarding  or  promoting 
an  object  so  dignified  and  so  subUme.  as  the  universal  education  of  the  ra€0 
to  y)hich  I  belongs  still  I  trust  that  all  my  feeble  effi)rU  will  be  directed  to- 
wards it,  while  it  is  the  will  of  my  Creator,  to  continue  my  life  and  strength.' 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

In  remu'kinK  on  the  defecli  of  th«  books  we  notice,  w«  do  not  alwaj-a 
mean  to  ■tate  thtte  dcfecia  u  peculikr  to  Ihe  work  befna  ■)■-  On  th»  con- 
truy ,  we  often  remark  on  the  fknlti  of  ■  raljiolil/.  work  with  list  morr  freir- 
doD>;  bec&tue  we  fed,  that  ita  eieallencF^s  nil!  more  than  balance  tniuor 
(aulta,  and  becaQM  we  are  anxioua  lo  aee  it  freed  from  Ihece  >lsi>.  Jonva' 
ConTerMtioDa  on  Cbemiatrj,  ia  ■  wofk  of  great  ralue  for  it*  niBtcriala, 
and  the  production  of  an  able,  practkol  Chemiat.  We  ouuld  not,  however, 
bat  take  oceaaion,  in  noticin;^  it,  to  axpcesd  nur  regret,  that  material*  ■« 
Talnable,  ihouid  be  preeenled  in  the  form  o(  Ctmrrrmliani — a  form  which 
we  cannot  bat  regard  aa  eumbrona  and  lUieuiliibte,  in  a  book  of  inBtruction 
in  acience,  deai^ed  br  advmiued  ^upBr. 

The  lanie  remark  will  apply  to  our  notice  nf  Comatock's  ChemiBtry,  in 
which  we  eipreMed  oar  re^t,  that  'nfrr  a»  our  aammation  had  txtndad, 
wa  bad  not  found  that  diatinct  rafereoc*  of  all  aecondarv  caneei  ta  th*  grwU 
fint  eauae,  which  ^tifkd  aa  ao  much  in  Profemor  Silliinan'a  work.'  We 
oofht  to  add,  that  na  hare  ainee  foand  rieewbere  in  the  work,  wh*t  -wa 
looked  fi>r  in  immediats  connectioD  with  thi-  Inwe  of  milter  *,  and  thai  the 
author  availa  himaelf  of  many  otcoauma  to  direct  the  attention  of  tlie  paful 
to  the  great  Pirat  Canae  in  ao  appropriate  and  tmpreasin  nuumer. 

Dentsches  LeMhnch  fiir  Anfanger.    Qetrntn  H 
ISnio.  pp.  356.  -  '        . 

German  and  English  Phraaea  and  Dialo{iie%  1^  lU  MM  of  8 

dents  in  the  G«nnan  Lansuaffe.  Collected^F ""^ — "*'    "" 

pp.  31&    HiUiard,  Graj  &.  Co.  Boston. 

We  are  rejoiced  to  see  the  'helpa'  fi.r  the  study  of  the  niAltn  qj        .. 

loKguagia  multiplied, and  ita  cullivatior]  \-i  eome  cjitenl  tncreaa«d.  Prufin* 
•or  Follen  haa  already  pabliahed  a  GnmiLiar,  which  Mr  Gnet«r  canaidere 
the  moat  practical  and  beat  arranged  bi><ik  of  llie  kind.  He  boa,  thcrefbre, 
followed  itj  diviaione  in  a  aeriea  of  ekmentiuf  leesons,  and  aiinexei]  dia- 
logues on  varioua  lubjecta  forpraotioe,  ulUt  a  coilection  of  Taluoble  eiam- 
plaa,  illustrating  that  moat  difficnll  pail  i^f  the  language,  the  poulion  oftlie 
rerb.  The  '  Reader '  contaiua  BBlectioiia  tiom  Lcsaing,  Wieland,  Schiller, 
Ooethe,  ondothera,  by  the  author  of  the  i;^!!!^!^  above  nimed,  wtioes  learn- 
ing and  taste  are  better  guaranteea  for  tiK'ir  eirellenee  tlisn  our  opiaioo. 
We  eameatlf  hope  theae  booka  maj  eii-i1r  an  oxlditional  altenlion  to  thia 
rich  mine  of  tktvry  and  txparimentt  m  :  ihir<itioii,  which  hoe  ao  long  been 
neglected  among  ua ;  and  we  wiab  that  i-<iinp  of  our  exceQent  German  fel- 
low eitiiens  would  complete  the  aeriea  uf  booka,  bj  giving  ua  a  itirtiaiutru 
of  the  proper  character.  8ucb  a  one,  we  tiviieve,  wi^d  not  be  ill  teceivw' 
in  England;  for  we  know  no  portable  Kiiglisb  and  German  dictioniSf 
larger  than  Noehden'a,  which  liaa  any  menl. 

Compendiuin  of  Grecian  Antiquitiea.  B;  ChailM  DsztnOmalaa^ 
A.  M.  Profesior  of  Languages  in  Dickinson  CoU^O,  (P«bii.)  Uteik 
pp.  251. 

This  work  commence)  with  a  condenaed  view  of  the  PoliliMlaBd  UtMnp 
i,  and  the  most  inteieeting  pointa  of  ilt  OcafrB^^r  aiA 
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tome  of  the  Greeks,  presented  with  a  eoncUeness  and  clearness  of  style 
which  is  unusual.  We  see  not  how  a  work  of  this  kind  can  be  dispensed 
with  in  the  study  of  the  Greek  authors ;  and  we  know  of  none  so  con- 
densed, or  so  wefl  adapted  for  general  use. 

We  are  gratified  to  find  the  author  pass  over  more  lightly,  and  treat  with 
more  caution  than  is  usual,  the  crowd  of  deities  that  deform  the  mythology 
of  Greece  and  Rome ; 

*  Gods  partial,  changeful,  passionate,  unjust; 
Whose  attributes  were  rage,  revenge,  and  lust.* 

Natural  Theology.  By  William  Paley,  illustrated  by  the  plates, 
and  a  selection  from  the  notes  of  James  Faxton,  12mo«  pp.  345.  Bos- 
ton. Lincoln  &,  Edm&nds. 

We  have  looked  over  a  copy  of  this  work,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  politeness  of  the  publishers,  with  unmingled  delight,  llie  treatiao 
of  Paley  is  far  above  our  commendatiop.  Of  tne  illustfations,  we  can  say 
nothing  higher,  than  that  thej^  are  worthy  of  the  text.  .They  ^ve  new 
force  to  the  argument,  and  new  interest  to  the  study.  The  execution  of  the 
engravings,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  wo(k,  is  highly  creditable  to  the  polK 
Ushers.*  It  is  a  book  which  oqght  to  be  the  companion  of  every  youth ;  and 
especially  the  text  book  of  ever^  teacher,  of  whate?er  class.  It  will  pdKK 
vide  a  fund  of  useful  and  entertaining  materials  for  familiar  conversatioiE^ 
with  his  school,  which  is  almost  inexhaustible. 

The  MonitorUl  Primer,  on  new  and  improved  principles ;  consist-v 
ing  of  Monosyllaliles,  Roots  of  Words,  Slc.  arranged  according  to  the 
vowel  sonnds,  in  the  order  of  Grammar,  Natural  History,  &c.  Beinjg 
an  introduction  to  the  Juvenile  Lexicon.  By  J.  A  Prest,  Late  of* 
the  City  of  London,  in  Great  Britain ;  Principal  of  the  Lancasteriaiii 
School,  Harnsburg.  18mo.  pp.  48. 

This  little  book  presents  some  important  principles  which  are  begin- 
ning to  be  generally  admitted,  and  possesses  many  excellencies.     We^ 
regard  the  writer's  classification  of  words,  according  to  *  the  order  of  Gram- 
mar, Natural  History,'  &c.  as  to  some  extent  useful ;  yet  we  cannot  hot. 
think  many  of  his  divisions,  and  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  words 
of  some  divisions  are  unimportant,  except  to  the  more  advanced  pupil  i, 
and  some  not  strictly  correct.    Cuts  would  ntiaterially  inc^ase  the  value  of* 
the  work,  as  well  as  improve  its  appearance ;  and  perhaps  the  author  milk- 
add  them  in  ifiiture  editions,  in  its  present  form,  we  regard  it  as  bettmr 
adapted  to  the  monitorial,  than  to  any  othei^  system  of  instruction. 

An  Address  delivered  at  New  Haven»  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappi^ 
Society.   Sept.  13, 1831.   By  James  Kent. 

Annals  of  Ya}e  Colleffe  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut ;  from  itk 
foundation  to  the  jr^ar  1831 ;  with  an  appendix  containinj^  statisticalb 
tables,  and  exhibiting  the  preseiit  condition  of  ^  Institution.  By 
E^benezer  Baldwin.  8vo.  pp.  323.    New  Haven.   ]9ezekiah  Howe. 

We  have  only  room  at  present  to  mention  these  interesting  publications,, 
the  one  the  production  of  one  of  the  ^ivt  juries  in  our  country,  the  other- 
of  an  alumnus  of  Yale  College.  Both  are  intended  to  present  a  detailed 
account  of  the  early  history,  as  well  as.  the  present  state  of  the  second  lite- 
rarv  institution  established  in  our  country,  and  one  of  the  first  in  reputatioAi 
and  usefulness. 

*  We  cannot  but  suggest  to  the  publishers,  however,  that  the  frontispiece^ 
and  Plate  XXII.  deserve  to  be  designed  anew,  by  some  able  hand. 
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A  PractieaJ  View  of  ChriBtiui  Education,  hf  Thai^  1         _ 
Esq.,  late  member   of  Pnrliament,  with  n  prelitDHUUT  Bv^,  ^  IWl 
H.  GiillDudet.    Roynl  1@  ino.  pp.  313.    Hartibrd,  Cocto  ft  &>. 

Thi*  wotIi  is  peculiulj  iniereaiing,  u  tbe  ptodnettoaal'BaMnbvi^tt* 
Britiib  Parlisiiient,  sngKeEct  in  eitenuve  cammard*!  taMMOtM,.  tt  Am 
ereat  ntnrt  of  EufDjw.  The  editor  iuforaii  lu,  Ihit  lb  llifatf"*  ^m 
himself  brought  up  a  reiy  num«roiii  funilv  if  -hilllnn  tKt  TJyw  llinBHnw 
lie  has  (leToted  his  time  and  itlention,  with  to  addoltr  ant  nwMMr  ttat 
very  fniv  men.  engaged  in  a  public  life,  be«tow  upon  neb  an  objecl.  We 
have  in  this  work  the  cesolls  oTpertonal  apcriente,  from  B  pamnt,  who  with 
all  the  Advantage!  of  □  liberal  and  atcomptahci  educatum,  andetvttd  staiiait 
tm  MOcieti/,  uid  nn  ealargrd  aequaintatur  trith  hunun  luUMrt  and  Anmait  l^ft, 
devoted  bia  Ihaughta  and  etibits  to  (be  eludy  and  pTOicticH  of  the  b«t 
melhodg  of  edacaling  his  children  for  uaefolnen  and  nappiDCn,  in  everf 
■tageof  theii  exiiteace.  As  would  be  naturally  inferred  &aia  tbi>  Bttttetnent, 
the  work  is  throughout  of  a  character  pecoliarly  practical,  and  wa  tee  not 
how  any  parent^  who  aims  at  the  aame  objects,  and  whoae  circamaluicea 
■How  it,  cao,  without  injustice  to  himself  or  his  children,  neglecl  luch  a 
■torehonse  of  eiperience.  Is  it  not  thus  Utat  the  chemist  treats  the  eiway 
^  aperimenial  philosophers ;  nor  the  gnoluaist  even  the  l/ktoriisot  his  bre- 
thren, on  a  subject  which  is  at  least  a«  trelT  nnderslood  us  that  of  educs- 
tion.  Mr.  Babingtoa  does  not  present  relision  is  consisting  merelj  in 
belief  or  emotion,  but  in  action,  in  habits,  and  ohruacl«r.  He  belonra  lo 
that  portion  of  the  church  of  England,  who  are  tuually  called  evangaltcat — 
a  term  as  frequently  applied  with  reproach,  ta  punt 
charts  parents,  even  of  tlie  same  class, — and  we  teu  u 
tice, — wjtb  groea  anil  extensive  neglect  on  this  iiopf 
•howi  with  great  force  Ibe  unreasonablenpBB  of  e^tpecting  tfaeii  cfiildien   I 


ilh  too  mucli  jui 

neglect  on  this  iioporlanl  aubjecf      " 
inablenpBBofejtpecUngtfaeii  chJU 


Krform  duties  in  after  life,  for  which  they  bsve  so  poorly  prepared  then) 
early  habits, — of  looting  for  a  hanest,  withoat  tilling  the  ground.  To 
patents  of  this  class,  we  trust  the  work,  and  the  prebminoiy  esoaj  will 
prove  a  timely  and  valuable  aid ;  and  we  believe  that  lutnt,  whoa?  views 
extend  beyond  the  mere  provision  tot  the  immediate  wants  of  their  chil- 
dren, can  rail  to  be  interested  by  the  penisal  of  both,  even  if  its  sentiiueiits 
are  not  in  accordance  with  their  own. 
The  Academical  Speaker.  By  B.  D.  Emerson. 

A  second  enlarged  and  atereotypededitionofthis  work  has  been  ptU>Ui|Md. 
The  sale  of  the  first  in  the  course  ofa  year,  is  a  strong  evidence  of  pnUb 
--- —  ■-  iti  fnvor,  with  which  we  are  gratified  to  be  able  to  cnnour.  ■  1%b 
contains  344  pages,  and  more  than  250  extracts,  obTionatjr  mito 
Lsire  and  carefuf  reading,  and  fitted  to  pronota  uia  oaiuo  of  |i^ 
norality,  and  reli^on. 
nerouB  articleE  wliich  exhibit  American  history,  and  chantotar, 

"B  porticularlr  interesting  and  important.      We  protaat 

■  I  „.-\ij^  which  sees  no  merit  bnt  in  it» own  prodmitwMM 

.„ souraes  of  its  light  and  literature,  deapiaaa  itlf 

knowledge  which  comes  from  beyond  a  given  degree  of  longitude;  bat'WB 
Aonorthnt  spirit  which  demands  and  assigns  a  place  for  the  memoriala^ 
American  patriots,  aud  statesmen,  and  oialots,  amooc  the  proadeet  nM^ 
ments  uf  human  talents,  and  excellence, 
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Art.  I. — ^Agricultural  School  at  Hofwyl. 

Report  of  the  Commissionera  appointed  to  examine  the  ^^griadtwrdi 
School  at  Hofwyl^  (Published  at  Paris,  1815.) 

In  1813  a  commission  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  Hofwyl,  at  the  hea^  of  which  was  Mr  Rengger,  for- 
merly an  officer  of  the  Helvetic  Republic,  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  patriots  of  Switzerland.  The  commissioners  spent 
six  days  in  examining  the  agricultural  school,  in  all  the  details  of 
the  labors,  and  studies,  and  religious  exercises  of  the  pupils, 
their  food,  and  dress,  and  accommodations.  They  lived  among 
the  chOdren  from  morning  to  night ;  and  their  report  is  a  mere 
statement  of  the  facts  they  witnessed.  This  report,  coming 
from  men  of  the  first  character,  and  under  a  high  responsibility, 
refers  to  the  statements  of  Mr  FeUenberg  himself  as  fully  jus- 
tified by  what  they  had  seen  of  the  Institution  ;  and  presents  a 
striking  detail  of  facts,  entirely  corresponding  to  those  which  are 
found  in  this  work,  and  which  indeed,  are  familiar  to  every 
faithful  observer  of  Hofwyl.  We  solicit  those  who  have  re- 
garded our  statements  on  this  subject,  and  especially  on  the  ef" 
ficitncy  of  mild  methods  of  government^  as  partaking  more  of 
theory  than  practice,  to  examine  these  explicit  statements  of 
eye-witnesses  of  the  first  rank  in  talents  and  experience. 
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"  It  is  not  useful  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  to  a  very 
great  extent ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  when  judiciously  and 
moderately  inflicted,  It  may  be  advantageous.  For  those 
more  advanced  in  years,  if  a  paternal  admonition  proves  inef- 
fectual, a  severe  remonstrance  in  private,  or  perhaps,  to  increase 
their  mortification,  before  their  comrades,  is  usually  sufficient.' ' 

"  In  case  of  employing  corporal  punishment,  it  is  seldom  that 
I  inflict  it  immediately  after  the  fault  has  been  committed. 
I  suspend  it  until  the  child  has  had  opportunity  for  reflection. 
I  then  endeavor  to  make  him  sensible  of  his  fault  by  reasonmg 
adapted  to  his  capacity,  and  close  with  saying,  '  I  know  of  no 
surer  way,  to  make  you  remember  what  I  have  so  often  told 
you,  than  to  employ  the  ferule,  although  I  do  it  with  great  re- 
luctance. You,  who  have  so  soon  forgotten  die  faithful 
warning  which  I  gave  you  last  week,  will  receive  two  blows, 
and  when  you  are  tempted  to  do  wrong  again,  these  blowi;  will 
remind  you,  that  God  sees  you,  and  that  he  will  punish  you  far 
more  severely,  and  more  certainly,  for  all  your  faults.' 

"  Wlien  w€  make  use  of  tliis  mode  of  punishment,  I  can  say 
from  experience,  that  the  efTect  is  certain.  But  he  who  pun- 
ishes a  child  while  in  a  passion,  and  without  allowing  himself 
time  for  reflection,  commits  a  great  eri*or,  and  counteracts  the 
highest  objects  of  education.  Such  a  teacher  appears  to  his  pupils 
in  the  light  of  a  hard  and  cruel  master.  True,  they  strive  to 
avoid,  from  time  to  time,  the  commission  of  faults ;  but  it  is 
only  the  fear  of  chastisement  that  restrains  them ;  it  is  not 
«fiection  for  their  master,  nor  the  fear  of  displeasing  God,  nor 
regard  for  their  own  interests,  which  influences  them.  They 
remember  nothing  but  the  blows.  What  then  is  gained }  Nothing, 
most  assuredly.  On  the  contrary  much  is  lost ;  since  the  respect 
<and  affections  of  the  children  for  their  teacher  are  weakened, 
•and  tlius  his  influence  over  them  is  diminished. 

"  With  the  more  advanced  scholars,  I  succeed  much  better  by 
mortifying  them,  and  showing  them,  by  mentioning  some  exam- 
ples, that  the  future  consequences  of  dieir  present  faults  will  be 
fearful.  Children  think  more  of  the  future  than  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  suppose.  Deep  impressions  are  often  made  upon 
their  minds  by  speaking  to  them  of  their  prospects  in  mature 
age ;  and  what  is  best  of  aD,  they  see,  by  tlie  solicitude  which 
we  manifest  for  their  future  happiness,  that  we  love  them,  and 
that  we  wish  to  benefit  them.  To  this  they  will  not  remain 
indiflierent. 
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*  It  sometimes  happens  that  some  one  of  the  pupils,  not  hav^ 
ing  completed  his  work,  is  detailed  from  his  repast.  When 
this  occurs,  all  are  eager  to  preserve  for  him  his  portion  of 
food,  or  to  carry  it  to  him.  It  is  affecting,  when  one  of  the 
younger  pupils  chances  to  fall  asleep  after  supper,  to  see  his 
neighbor  gently  supporting  his  head.  We  once  observed  one 
of  the  older  scholars,  shake  one  of  die  small  ones,  who  was 
sleeping  near  him,  rather  too  harshly.  Vehrli  reproved  him,  and 
asked  him  if  he  should  like  to  be  awaked  in  that  manner^ 
and  at  the  same  time  requested  the  child  to  go  and  lie  down. 
We  were  present  one  day  when  the  children  were  opeiline  the 
heads  of  poppies,  in  order  to  collect  the  seeds.  One  oi  the 
small  ones,  inadvertently  mixed  some  of  those  which  had 
been  emptied,  with  those  that  had  not.  Vehrli  reproved  them 
for  this  negligence,  fmd  asked,  who  had  committed  the  mistake. 
They  all  preserved  profound  silence ;  but  when  Vehrli  had  re- 
tired some  distance,  one  of  them  said  to  the  guilty  pupil :  **  It 
vms  you  who  did  it ;  take  care  not  to  do  it  again."  Vehrli  re- 
marked to  us,  thtit  sometime  previous  to  this,  having  addressed 
a  similar  question  to  the  assembled  pupils,  one  of  them  accus- 
ed his  comrade  of  the  fault.  Scarcely  had  the  words  escaped 
him,  when  he  began  to  weep,  and  immediately  ran  to  Vehrli, 
and  besought  him  not  to  punish  the  aqcused.  If  our  readers 
deem  these  particulars  of  minor  importance,  we  beg  them  to 
remember  that  tliey  convey  an  idea,  in  the  clearest  possible 
manner,  of  the  habitual  and  daily  conduct  of  the  children ;  and 
<)onsequently  depict  their  character  and  manners  more  clearly, 
than  the  more  striking,  but  rare  traits.' 

*  The  constant  cheerfrfncss  of  the  children,  even  while  en- 
gaged in  their  work,  has  often  been  remarked  by  those  who 
visit  Hofwyl.  Their  countenances  prove  them  to  be  happy. 
One  of  the  pupils  asked  his  companions  if  the  hours  did  not 
pass  much  faster  at  Hofwyl  dian  elsewhere ;  and  said,  for 
his  part,  they  seemed  to  be  half  hours.' 

Such  are  the  results  of  a  simple  and  mild  government y  based 
upon  religious  principles^  and  accompanied  by  regular  labors^ 
alternated  with  appropriate  instruction,  upon  Swiss  children,  of 
the  lowest  class,  and  the  most  degraded  character. — ^WiU  it  be 
less  efficient  with  die  children  of  America  ? 


liuanilij  from  MUedttcatioih  {Dec*,  ' 


Art.  U. — Insakity  crou  Mi bedi; cation. 

[We  Imve  more  thin  ones  irfeirpd  lo  tha  evila  uiung  tuna  m.  pT«B»tBTI(  { 

or  tooispid  development  of  Itieiuiml.     Tbe  folluwing  reniuka  rxUmctsd  1^  ' 

\ht  LanJon  Quarti-rly  RiViev,  Ctoai  '  Gouch  on  Inmiitj-,'  will  sbow  UtU  . 

Dor  viuvi  are  oat  appoaed  to  locdicsl  icieDCE.]  , 

There  are  tivo  classes  to  whom  the  Irulli,  tliai  ihe  mind  m- 
Jluences  the  body,   and,   through   the  body,  operalej  on  iuetf, 
ought  to  be  a  subject  of  serious  con»deraiioi] — )>ublic  men,  and    > 
parents.     The  circumstances  which  environ  ihe  former,  are 
singularly  adapted  to  strike  at  once,  at  tlie  body  and  tite  mtDd, 
and  require  tlierefore  the  utmost  walchfulness  to  oppose   their 
«ctiDn.     While  the  brain  and  the  heart  are  oppressed  by  inces- 
sant labor  and  anxiety,  tlic  functions  of  llie  siomacli    and  ali- 
jnentary  canal,  indirectly  deranged  by  these,  are  further  Bad 
•direcUy  disturbed  by  late  hours,  sumptuous  dinners,  and  seden* 
tary  habits ;  and,  in  theii-  tuni,  react  upon  the  head  uid  bluod- 
vesseis.     The  second  class,  parents,  are  deeply  concerned  in 
this  question,  with  a  view  lo  the  business  of  etJucittiou.     It  la 
the  vice  of  the  age  to  subtlilule  homing  for  wudom — lo  edu- 
cate the  head,  and  to  forget  that  there  is  a  more   tinporUnt 
educahon  necessary  for  the  heart.     The  reason  is  culiivaied,  at 
an  age  when  nature  does  not  furnish  the  elemenis  nece^aiy  to 
a  suocessful  cultivation  of  it ;  and  liie  child  is  solicited  to  ^(^- 
flecuon,  when  he  is  only  capable  of  sensation  and  emotion.     Is 
infancy,  llie  attention  and  llie  memory  are  only  excited  strong- 
ly by  things  which  impress  the  senses,  and  move  the  faeait ; 
and  a  father  shall  instil  more  solid  and  available  instrucitoa  in 
one  hour  spent  in  llie  fields,  where  wisdom  and  goodness  are 
exemplified,  seen,  and  fell,  tlian  in  a  month  spent  in  the  study, 
where  they  are  expounded  in  stereotyped  aphorisms. 

No  physician  doubts  that  precocioits  children,  in  fifty  cases 
for  one,  are  much  the  worse  for  the  discipline  they  have  un- 
dergone. The  mind  seems  to  have  beeii  strained,  and  the 
foundations  of  insaoiiy  are  laid.  When  the  studies  of  maturer 
years  are  slufied  into  the  head  of  a  child,  people  do  not  reflect 
on  the  anatomical  fact,  that  the  brain  of  an  infant  is  iu»t  the 
brain  of  a  man ;  that  the  one  is  confirmed,  and  can  bear  exer- 
tion ;  die  olher  is  growing,  and  requires  repose  ;  that  to  force 
the  nltention  lo  abstract  facts,  to  load  the  jnemory  wilh  chrono- 
logical and  historical  or  scientific  detiiil — in  short,  lo  expect  a 
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child's  brain  to  bear  with  impunity  the  exertions  of  a  raan'i 
is  just  as  rational  as  it  would  be  to  hazard  the  same  sort  of  ex- 
periment upon  its  muscles. 

The  first  eight  or  ten  years  of  life  should  be  devoted  to  the 
education  of  the  heart,  to  the  formation  of  principles,  rather 
than  to  the  acquirement  of  what  is  usually  termed  knowledge. 
Nature  herself  points  out  such  a  course ;  for  the  emotions  are 
then  the  loveliest,  and  most  easily  moulded,  being  yet  unalloy- 
ed by  passion.  It  is  from  this  source,  that  the  mass  of  men  are 
hereafter  to  draw  their  sum  of  happiness  or  misery.  The  actions 
of  the  immense  majority  are,  under  all  circumstances,  deter- 
mined much  more  by  feeling  than  by  reflection.  In  truth,  life 
presents  an  infinity  of  occasions^  where  it  is  essential  to  hap- 
piness^ that  we  should  feel  rightly — very  few,  where  it  is  at  all 
necessary  that  we  should  think  profoundly. 

In  the  education  of  the  heart,  the  foundations  of  insanity  may 
be  laid  in  two  ways ;  by  great  severity,  or  by  over  indulgence. 

Esquirol  says,  *  We  believe  with  M.  Pinel,  that  extreme  se- 
verity, reproaches  on  th^  slightest  ftiults,  menaces,  blows,  ex- 
asperate and  irritate  children,  destroy  the  parental  influence, 
and  produce,  perverse  inclinations,  and  even  madness;  espe- 
cially if  these  cruelties  are  the  effects  of  the  caprice  or  the  im- 
morality of  the  fatlier.' 

Again,  of  over-indulgence,  he  remarks ;  *  It  is  a  ridiculous 
and  fatal  tenderness  which  causes  the  reason  of  mature  years,  to 
succumb  to  the  caprice  of  infancy.  Accustomed  to  follow  his 
inclinations,  and  unused  to  be  thwarted,  the  child,  arrived  at 
manhood,  cannot  resist  the  vicissitudes,  the  reverses,  and  the 
commotions  of  life.  At  the  slightest  stroke  of  adversity,  mad- 
ness bursts  out,  the  reason  being  deprived  of  support,  while  the 
passions  are  unrestrained  and  resisdess.' 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  a  thorough  moral  education, 
(of  which  religious  feeling  is  the  only  sure  basis),  is  among  the 
best  means  of  health  as  well  as  happiness.  It  subdues  or 
calms  those  passions  which  agitate  and  exhaust  the  bodily 
powers  far  more  than  severe  labor,  and'  guard's  us  against 
those  excesses  to  which  he  will  almost  inevitably  be  led, 
whose  hopes  and  fears  do  not  rise  above  this  world,  and  who 
has  not  acquired  the  habit  of  commanding,  instead  of  obeying, 
bis  appetites  and  feelings.  On  this  point  we  would  refer  our  read- 
ers to  some  excellent  articles  in  the  Journal  of  Health. 
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Abt.  m. — Erii.9  IN  Female  Eddcatiom-' 

Mr  Editor — I  was  struck  wilh  die  remark  of  a  lady,  of 
which  I  heard,  that  she  scarcely  knew  a  young  female  of  ibo 
rising  generation,  eitlier  married  or  single,  who  enjoyed  iKiallb. 
My  own  recollections  and  observations,  duriog  several  yean^ 
practice  as  a  physician,  and  tliose  of  other  physicians  of  my  ' 
BcquaintaDce,  confirm  the  truth  of  a  remark  which  I  did  not 
expect  from  such  a  source.  So  Tar  as  I  can  judge,  not  niote 
than  10  aduk  femaJes  in  100  within  the  whole  circle  of  my 
observation  enjoy  complete  heaitli.  In  that  psrticular  seciioo 
of  country  with  which  1  am  femiliei,  1  know  that  the  proponioa  . 
does  not  exceed  8  in  100.  Do  not  these  facts  stiongty  indi- 
cate that  there  are  radical  defects  in  the  exisiiig  managemcDt 
and  education  of  females? 

In  investigating  this  suhjcct,  it  belongs  to  llie  physician  to 
act  as  pioneer,  and  I  hope  some  person  abler  than  myself,  will 
yet  probe  the  wound  so  effectually  as  to  prepare  die  way  for  a 
healine;  process.  That  a  multitude  of  causes  conspire  to  pro- 
duce Ine  evils  here  deplored,  is  undoubtedly  true.  The  ener- 
vating qualities  of  strong  and  heated  potations  of '  the  lougue 
inspiring  herb,  and  the  Aruhian  bean,'  I  am  persuaded  have  a 
considerable  share  in  tliis  work  of  destruction.  But  I  would 
not,  at  present,  enter  upon  the  details  of  diet.  A  few  of  the  , 
causes,  obvious  to  cominon  sense,  which  are  silently,  Imii  sitroly, 
operating  to  undermine  the  female  constitution,  are  fnit^uQy 
exposed  in  the  extracts  which  I  now  send  you. 

The  first  is  from  an  interesting  work  tm  the  effect  of  employ 
menls  on  hcallli  and  longevity,  by  Dr  Tliackrah,  of  Leeds.* 
After  speaking  of  [he  evils  which  resuh  to  chit(!reo  of  both 
sexes  from  neglect  of  proper  exercise  at  school,  the  writer  pto- 
ceeds  as  follows : 

'Young  ladies,  especially,  snSer  from  the  habits  of  schools. 
Their  exercise  is  much  too  limited.  They  walk  out,  it  is  (rue, 
but  scarcely  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  warm  the  feet.  Their  time 
for  amusement  is  too  little ;  and  full,  romping  exercise — exercise 
which  brings  all  the  muscles  into  play,  is  discouraged.  It  is 
vulgar  to  use  the  limbs  as  nature  designed  ;  il  is  vulgar  to  take 
the  food  which  nature  requires,  and  young  ladies  must  not  do 
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•njrtbing  that  is  vulgar.  Sitting,  moreover,  for  hours  at  needle- 
work, or  in  what  are  called  accomplishments,  they  leave  a 
numerous  class  of  muscles  wasting  for  want  of  exercise.  Tlie 
muscles  of  the  back  are  especially  enfeebled ;  and  the  spinal 
column,  in  youth  comparatively  soft  and  flexible,  bends  under 
tlie  weight  of  the  head  and  arms.  The  spine  yields,  because 
the  muscles  which  closely  connect  the  bones,  and  by  their 
action  keep  them  in  a  proper  line,  are  too  weak.  We  are  often 
asked.  Why  are  spinal  complaints  so  common  ?  We  answer, 
that  a  principal  cause  is  the  want  of  full  exercise ;  we  say  that 
voung  persons  are  obliged  to  acquire  what  is  of  little  or  no  use 
m  after-life,  while  they  neglect  what  is  necessary  to  the  estab* 
lishment  of  the  body  in  health  and  vigor ;  in  short,  we  have 
daily  to  lament  that  muscular  exercise  is  sacrificed  to  accom- 
plishments, and  to  learning.  If  it  be  asked,  why  are  girls  more 
subject  to  distortion  than  boys  ?  We  reply,  because  they  do  not 
romp  like  boys.  The  amusements  of  boys  are  far  more  active 
than  sedentary ;  those  of  girls  are  more  sedentary  than  active.' 
'  When  girls  leave  the  school,  the  same  system  of  muscular 
quietism  is  enforced.  They  must  keep  up  their  accomplish- 
ments by  practice.  Several  hours  a  day  they  must  devote  to 
music,  and  frequently,  a  considerable  time  to  the  more  injurious 
occupation  of  drawing;  most  of  the  remaining  day  they  spend 
in  finger  occupations.  Little  time  is  devoted  to  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  and  the  exercise  they  do  take  is  such  as  to  chill, 
rather  than  to  invigorate  the  circulation.  Need  I  add,  that  half 
the  disorders  of  the  young  arise  from  the  errors  I  have  men- 
tioned ?  Need  I  advert  to  remedies  and  preventions  ?  They 
are  obvious.' — ThaeJcrah  on  the  Influence  of  EmploymerUs. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  valuable  work  on  Female 
Education,  by  Chirol,  designed  to  expose  the  evils  of  the  board" 
ing  schools  of  England ;  which  his  representations  would  lead 
us  to  suppose,  were  some  years  since,  in  an  unhappy  state.  We 
trust  that  they  exist  in  few  of  our  schools.  Still  they  are  evils 
into  which  such  establishments  easily  fall,  and  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  guard  against  their  approach. 

The  writer  thus  proceeds  to  enumerate  some  of  the  more 
prominent  evils,  as  they  existed  at  that  time. 

1.  'The  method  adopted  in  most  schools,  of  obliging  the 
young  ladies  to  stand  for  hours,  when  receiving  or  reciting  their 
lessons ;  for  tboii^  standbg  may  prove  useful  as  a  change,. 
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after  long  sitting,  yet  every  oae  knows,  dial  if  continaed  too 
long,  it  is  apt  to  occasion  an  accumulation  of  blood  io  ibe  kiner 
extremiiies,  and  gomeiimes  giddiness  and  fainting,  which  1  kmnr 
to  have  been  often  the  case  with  many  young  ladies  at  school. 

2.  '  The  general  habit  of  applying  lo  work  M  study,  inunedt- 
aiely,  or  very  soon  after  meaJs. 

3.  '  The  many  successive  hours  spent,  every  day.  in  tediotOt 
dry,  unmeiiiodical,  and  uninioUigible  lessons,  fit  oaly  for  po^ 
sons  arrived  at  maturity  of  judgment,  (such  as  ttie  sia^  of 
grammar.) 

4.  'The  rapid  succession  of  lessons  which  girb  are  oblieed 
lo  take,  wiilioul  being  allowed  time  to  digest  them,  one  uter 
anotlier,  which  is  called,  "  not  losing  lime." 

5.  'The  liide  time  vhich  is  allowed  for  daily  recreation. 

6.  '  The  unreasonable  length  of  the  holidays,  irbich,  from 
the  contrast  of  tenderness  and  severity,  experienced  ai  lioaw 
and  ai  school,  are  injurious  lo  the  body,  and,  as  may  be  easily 
conceived,  have  also  a  bad  tendency  in  respect  lo  ibe  nund 
and  heart.  I 

'  Let  me  now  ask,  whether  any  one  who  considers  these  facis,  ' 
collectively  or  individually,  will  hesitate  to  admit  that  it  is 
impossible,  utterly  impossible,  for  the  young  ladies  who  are  , 
brought  up  in  such  places,  to  preserve  a  good  state  of  liealtli, 
to  acquire  that  vigor  of  constitution,  ihnt  activity  and  liveliness 
of  disposition,  which  denote  bodily  health?  Or  does  il  require 
any  preternatural  interpretei-s  of  the  book  of  fate,  like  the  weird 
sisters  in  Macbeth,  to  declare  what  many  of  Uiese  girls  must 
be  when  they  are  grown  up ;  what  debiliiy,  languor,  and  sick- 
liness, such  a  neglect  of  all  the  auxiliaries  of  health,  in  their 
youth,  must  induce  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives;  and  bow 
unfit  ihey  will  be  for  their  destination  a$  ivives  and  mothen  ? 

'  A  judicious  author,  after  considering  the  effect  of  mental 
depression  on  llie  general  health  of  young  persons,  adds  j— 
"  Nevertheless,  a  more  absurd  mode  of  education  is  scarcely 
conceivable,  than  thai  which  is  more  and  more  prevailing. 
Imagine  lo  yourself,  young  g-irh  confined  almost  all  the  day  in 
a  school,  witli  incessant  menial  occupation,  instead  of  the  proper 
alternations  of  exercise  and  rest.  Can  anything  be  conceived 
more  pernicious,  and  better  calculated  to  ruin  tlie  health  of  be- 
ings so  delicate,  and  so  lender  ?  What  a  variety  of  noxious 
powers  combine  their  inHuencc !  An  atmosphere  vitiated  by 
the  muhitude  of  those  who  breatiie  it,— exercise  of  mind  out 
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of  all  proportion  lo  the  strength, — severe  chills,  and  continued 
low  temperature  in  many  instances, — want  of  fresh  air  and  ex- 
ercise,— and  ill  many  boarding  schools,  too  much  indulgence 
in  bed, — fear,  grief,  sadness,  contradictions, — debilitating  prac- 
tices- Such  things  must  sow  the  seeds  of  numberless  diseases 
in  the  body." 

'Dr  Beddoes  goes  still  farther;  and  observes,  that  by  any 
one  who  did  not  know  the  professed  purpose  of  our  Enelith 
SckooU,  they  might  be  taken  for  nurieriufor  scrofula.  How 
well  they  answer  to  the  character  is  evident,  in  general,  from 
tbe  immense  numbers  of  victims  to  fatal  scrofukius  complaints 
amoi^  youth,  and  particularly  from  tiie  prodigiously  increasing 
frequency  of  deformity  and  distortion  in  girls. 

'  Another  judicious  writer  attributes  the  evils  of  indigestion, 
and  the  general  disposition  to  hysteria  in  women,  (in  England) 
to  their  wretched  school  education ;  to  the  neglect  of  that  exer- 
cise which  the  human  animal  was  formed  for  taking,  to  close  con- 
finement in  unwholesome  apartments,  and  to  improper  books.' 
The  remarks  of  Dr  Johnson,  which  follow,  are  levelled 
against  the  abute  of  instrumental  music,  and  by  no  means  apply 
to  its  rue,  or,  above  all,  to  that  important  use  of  vocal  mvnc, 
which  has  been  so  ably  advocated  in  your  Journal,  and  which, 
so  far  from  being  of  a  pernicious  tendency,  is  highly  salulary 
both  to  the  body  and  the  mind.* 

'  Modern  refinement  appears  to  be  doing  more  injury  through 
the  medium  of  female,  dian  of  male  education.  In  the  latter, 
the  study  of  ancient  literature  and  modem  science  must  tend, 
if  not  carried  to  excess,  to  elevate  the  mind,  and  strengthen  the 
intellectual  faculties.  But  surely  thii  cannot  be  expected  from 
a  system  which  constantly  aims  at  the  cultivation  and  indul- 
gence of  certain  senses — as  for  instance,  those  concerned  in 
music  and  painting.     From  ample  observation,  I  am  satisfied 

*  In  kdvoeating  miuio  u  ■  branch  of  ^nenl  eduution,  we  luv*  >pokan 
only  of  vocal  ntiuic ;  and  of  employing  it  u  tin  vehiela  of  ileraling  and 
improring  ideai.  In  propnrtinn  to  iti  power  of  doing  good  in  thii  manner, 
will  be  iu  influence  in  doing  evil  when  perverted,  and  made  a  cover  fat 
■antimenta  and  eipreuioni  which  a  delicate  female  would  acarcelj  utter  in 
ConTenalion,  u  la  too  eztenaiTel;  the  feet,  even  in  the  Uuited  States.  We 
would  alio  remind  our  resderi ,  that  we  regard  inatramental  muiic  aa  almoit 
excluiively  an  enjajmanl  of  the  eenaea,  and  that  ita  chief  influence  ia  to 
rouae  the  animal  and  inatinctive  feelinn,  and  excite  the  imafinatjon  b; 
aaaociatioiUg  and  ita  eSaeta  may  be  good  or  evil,  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  i*  eroplojed.  We  top*  uia  Temsrka  of  Johnaon  an  not  so  ft«- 
qnestlj  ^pliaaU*  In  tba  UnitMl  StelM,  u  in  £a^and. 
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iliat  the  degree  of  atteniion  bestowed  od  these  Bcqiuiremenis, 
or  accomplishments,  is  incompatible  with  an  adequale  study  of 
the  more  useful,  not  to  say  di^ified  braothes  of  educstion,  and 
a  proper  amount  of  bodily  exercise.' 

'  1  speak  of  liie  cJ}uic  of  mtttic,  and  not  the  u»«.  If  the  '  coo- 
cord  of  sweet  sounds'  were  made  a  rationiil  find  modcraw 
recreation  and  relaxaiion  from  abslruser  and  severer  studies,  il 
would  be  all  well.  But  music  is  now  esteemed  the  prime  ac- 
compliskment,  and  to  make  any  figure  in  this,  ihe  young  remale 
must  spend  four  or  five  hours  of  die  day,  and  as  many  of  the 
niglil,  in  thrumming  llie  piano,  and  straining  her  lungs.  Bui 
this  is  not  all.  The  musical  mania  engenders  the  desire,  and 
indeed  creates  the  necessity,  for  a  constant  round  of  concern, 
operas,  and  festivals,  by  which  the  health  of  the  body  is  enfee- 
bled— the  energies  of  tlie  soul  paralyzed — and  the  moral  prin- 
ciple itself  undermined.  What  but  evil  can  be  expected  fiora 
a  system  of  education  which  enervates  the  mind,  and  cofeebles 
the  body — which  polishes  ihe  exiernal  tentct,  luid  leaves  ibe 
intellect  a  prey  to  rust  and  moth — which  excites  the  ims^na' 
tion,  and  oblunds  the  judgment — which,  lo  speak  out  plainly, 
fosters  mere  animal  feeling,  and  discourages  moral  *cnae .'  * 

I  cannot  but  hope,  Mr  Editor,  thai  such  views,  derived  from 
sources  so  respectable,  will  merit  and  receive  some  atleotion 
Irom  parents  and  teachers.  A  P»ts]cia:<. 


Abt.  IV. — Capicitt  op  Chiloren, 


I  PERCEIVE  that  a  child  called  Master  Burke,  has  received 
a  great  share  of  attention  from  such  of  the  inhabiianis  of  otir 
principal  cities  as  attend  theatres ;  lam  both  pleased  and  pained 
when  I  see  his  name  mentioned  in  the  newspapers,  with  high 
commendations  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia ;  and  when  1 
have  seen  it  slated  that  in  anticipation  of  his  appenruice 
on  die  Boston  stage,  extravagant  sums  were  paid  for  seau.  1 
am  gratified,  because  1  ^hould  regard  almost  any  circumstances 
fortunate,  which  should  induce  ihe  public  lo  fix  more  aaentton 
than  common  on  the  capacities  and  nature  of  ihc  in&niile 
minds  hy  which  we  are  surrounded.  Al  the  same  time,  if 
iheir  nitpniinn  should  bo  misdirected,  it  might  be  followed  by 
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of  all  proportion  to  the  strength, — severe  chills,  and  contmued 
low  temperature  in  many  instances, — want  of  fresh  air  and  ex- 
ercise,— and  in  many  boarding  schools,  too  much  indulgence 
in  bed, — fear,  grief,  sadness,  contradictions,— debilitating  prac- 
tices. Such  things  must  sow  the  seeds  of  numberless  diseases 
in  the  body." 

'  Dr  Beddoes  goes  stiU  farther ;  and  observes,  that  by  any 
one  who  did  not  know  the  professed  purpose  of  our  English 
Schoobj  they  might  be  taken  for  nurseries  for  scrofula.  How 
well  they  answer  to  the  character  is  evident,  in  general,  from 
the  immense  numbers  of  victims  to  fatal  scrofulous  complaints 
among  youth,  and  particularly  from  tlie  prodigiously  increasing 
frequency  of  deformity  and  distortion  in  girls. 

'  Another  judicious  writer  attributes  the  evils  of  indigestion, 
and  the  general  disposition  to  hysteria  in  women,  (in  England) 
to  their  wretched  school  education ;  to  the  neglect  of  that  exer- 
cise which  the  human  animal  was  formed  for  taking,  to  close  con- 
finement in  unwholesome  apartments,  and  to  improper  books.* 

The  remarks  of  Dr  Johnson,  which  follow,  are  levelled 
against  the  abuse  of  instrumental  musicy  and  by  no  means  apply 
to  its  uscy  or,  above  all,  to  that  important  use  of  vocal  music^ 
which  has  been  so  ably  advocated  in  your  Journal,  and  which, 
so  far  from  being  of  a  pernicious  tendency,  is  highly  salutary 
both  to  the  body  and  the  mind.* 

'  Modern  refinement  appears  to  be  doing  more  injury  through 
the  medium  of  female,  ttian  of  male  education.  In  the  latter^ 
the  study  of  ancient  literature  and  modem  science  must  tend, 
if  not  carried  to  excess,  to  elevate  the  mind,  and  strengthen  the 
intellectual  faculties.  But  surely  this  cannot  be  expected  from 
a  system  which  constantly  aims  at  the  cultivation  and  indul- 
gence of  certain  senses — as  for  instance,  those  concerned  in 
music  and  paintbg.     From  ample  observation,  I  am  satisfied 

*  In  adTocating  music  at  tf  branch  of  ^neral  education,  we  have  spoken 
only  of  vocal  music ;  and  of  employing  it  as  the  vehicle  of  elevating  and 
improving  ideas.  In  proportion  to  its  power  of  doing  ffood  in  this  manner, 
will  be  its  influence  in  doing  evil  when  perverted,  and  made  a  cover  for 
sentiments  and  expressions  which  a  delicate  female  would  scarcely  utter  in 
conversation,  as  is  too  extensively  the  fact,  even  in  the  United  States.  We 
would  also  remind  our  readers,  that  we  regard  instrumental  music  as  almost 
exclusively  an  enjoyment  of  the  senses,  and  that  its  chief  influence  is  to 
rouse  the  animal  and  instinctive  feelines,  and  excite  the  imagination  by 
associations,  and  its  effects  may  be  gooa  or  evil,  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  employed.  We  hope  Uie  remarks  of  Johnson  are  not  so  &9- 
quMitly  aiiplieabto  in  th*  United  State*,  m  in  England. 
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in  acquiring  truth,  id  tracing  conneciions,  new  to  faimself,  be- 
tween ideas  which  he  brings  logeiiier,  and  compares  Id  dif- 
ferent ways ;  ihe  ingenuily,  perseverance,  sagacity  and  untir- 
ing exertion  he  is  disposed  to  make,  and  over  does  make,  \a 
the  various  branches  of  tlie  iiiiellectual  world.  1  will  appeal  to 
him  whether  he  did  not  perceive,  tliat  these  quaiiiies  are  far 
nobler  in  their  nature,  as  well  as  of  incoinpaj^biy  higher  inter- 
est in  ilieir  display,  than  any  with  which  the  cbild  could  be  fur- 
nished by  a]!  the  eserlions  of  an  instructor,  or  by  the  exhiU- 
lion  of  any  model.  Some  particular  state  of  the  intelled  is 
appropriate  to  every  age  of  man :  in  each  it  is  well  worthy  t£ 
study;  and,  if  only  understood,  cannot  fail  lo  excite  M-onder. 
The  study  of  the  mind  in  childhood,  is  an  easier  laak  ihaii  at  a 
more  advanced  period,  because  its  operations  ai-e  not  inten- 
tionally concealed  from  observation.  The  macbinciy  is  not 
more  perfect  or  complicated,  but  it  has  not  been  eocased. 
The  infantile  mind  is  a  proper  object  of  uttenuon,  even  to  tJie 
mature  philosopher,  because  it  is  the  simplest  form  in  which 
the  intricate  subject  can  be  obtained.  That  it  is  siill  iniricaie 
and  diRicult  to  one  who  would  learn,  let  the  most  learned  con- 
fess, who  have  often  been  drawn  aside  fr<Mn  its  chief  and  great- 
est qualities,  by  the  tinsel  polish  sometimes  given  to  those  of  a 
very  inferior  nature. 

I  have  no  disposition  to  depreciate  the  faculties  of  an  inter- 
esting child,  such  as  Master  Burke  is  supposed  to  be.  The 
powers,  which  he  exhibits  to  the  public,  deeply  as  I  regret  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  applied,  are  greater  than  anything 
of  the  kind  they  have  witnessed  befoi-e.  Bui  I  could  wish  that 
intelligent  persons,  who  lake  any  interest  in  children,  and  espe- 
cially that  parents  and  other  teachers,  whose  very  opinions  are 
highly  importani  to  the  rising  generation,  would  reflect  a  mo- 
ment dispassionately  on  die  subject.  In  music.  Master  BuHce 
is  said  to  have  a  good  voice,  a  good  ear,  much  taste,  and 
truiniiig.  All  these  are  necessary  to  make  a  good  musi- 
cian, but  arc  not  essential  to  make  an  intelligent  child.  Yet 
I  60  not  mean  that  Master  Burke  is  not  intelligent.  1  doubt  not, 
that  if  his  mind  were  brought  into  display  in  what  I  consider  x 
more  natural  and  proper  manner,  and  the  results  plainly  ex- 
hibited 10  an  attentive  audience,  their  admiration  would  be 
excited  more  highly,  and  with  better  reason  than  it  has  yet 
been. 

But  Master  Burke  does  not  limit  the  display  of  his  talmts  to 
music  ;  he  is  said  to  be  an  excpJieni  |)erformer  of  some  dra- 
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unfortunate  consequences;  and  I  should  deeply  regret  that 
such  an  example  should  lead  to  a  false  mode  of  cultiiration* 

There  is  a  greats  standing  wonder,  continuaUy  presented  to 
the  consideration  of  every  close  observer  of  society^  viz. — that 
every  intelligent  parent  and  friend,  who  becomes  intimately  ac 
quainted  with  an  infantile  mind,  finds  such  a  vast  deal  to  be 
pleased  and  surprised  at.  Many  experienced  persons  are 
tempted  to  smile  at  what  they  tM  the  vanity  of  parents,  when 
they  hear  them  express  admiration  at  the  powers  of  their  mindSf 
or  the  brilliancy  of  their  wit,  or  the  vigor  of  their  thoughts* 
Whoever  views  the  subject  aright,  will  be  more  ready  to  attri- 
bute it  to  a  just  conception  of  what  is  intellectudly  great, 
combined  with  a  limited  knowledge  of  young  minds.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  mere  parental  weakness.  There  are  grounds, ' 
and  substantial  groimds  too,  for  the  estimate  often  formed  of 
the  capacities  of  children ;  and  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
if  not  in  ninetynine  out  of  a  hundred.  It  is  because  few  per- 
sons are  intimately  acquainted  with  more  than  three  or  four 
infantile  minds,  many  with  only  one,  and  the  greater  part  with 
none,  that  the  public  are  not  in  possession  of  any  just  standard 
of  their  powers,  or  any  adequate  ideas  of  their  nature.  Those 
who  have  studied  but  one  or  two  minds,  must  evidently  be  in- 
capable of  easily  ascertaining  whether  any  particular  one  they 
may  meet  with  rises  above  the  ordinary  level  or  not.  What 
the  ordinary  level  is,  he  has  yet  to  learn,  or  rather,  in  most 
cases,  he  has  not  a  chance  of  even  learning.  Judging  from 
what  we  see  around,  and  firom  what  we  probably  might  have 
seen  in  our  region  of  the  world,  and  at  any  age,  it  does  not 
seem  hazardous  to  declare,  that  the  public  have  not  and  pever 
had,  the  means  of  forming  a  solid  opinion  on  such  a  subject* 
That  they  might  be  enabled  to  do  it,  however,  must  be  a  wish 
of  every  good  man,  who  views  the  subject  in  anything  of  ap- 
propriate importance ;  and  unceasing  labor  would  be  weU  be- 
stowed, if  it  would  discover  any  one  of  the  primary,  and  most 
distant  steps,  which  may  conduct  to  such  a  result. 

I  would  put  the  question  to  any  person  who  has  ever  looked 
with  admiration  at  the  display  of  a  young  child's  facuhies— « 
What  was  the  nature  of  that  display  ?  Was  it  not  the  exercise 
of  his  intellectual  powers,  in  a  simple  and  natural  manner,  di- 
rected to  some  subject  within  his  reach,  and  treated  with  the 
independence  natural  to  him  ?  Such  an  observer  has  admir- 
ed, and  mdmired  widi  reason,  the  interest  a  child  often  displays 
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matic  characters,  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  difficult. 
This  will,  DO  doubt,  be  the  strong  hold  of  the  defenders  of  his 
intellectual  character,  as  presenting  evidence  of  his  being  a 
prodigy.  But  let  me  inquire,  how  he  has  obtained  these  facul- 
ties ?  Did  Nature  teach  him,  contrary  to  her  own  laws,  of  the 
feelings  of  men,  in  circumstances  he  has  never  experienced  ? 
LfCt  any  one  sit  down,  and  consider  what  is  requisite  to  render 
a  child  a  proper  judge  of  the  conduct  of  his  father  in  political 
or  commercial  life,  or  what  would  the  opinion  of  the  brightest 
boy  in  the  United  States  be  worth,  on  the  tones  or  gestures  of  his 
fellow  boy.  Master  Burke  in  a  highly  wrought  scene  in  Richard, 
or  Macbeth.  Even  a  mature  and  superior  mind  would  fail  in  the 
attempt  adequately  to  describe,  or  write  down  the  character- 
istic actions  of  a  child  in  a  case  of  complicated  motives  and 
feelings,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vain  attempt  to  imitate  them. 
Yet  the  man  has  been  a  child,  and  has  known  and  performed 
those  actions,  and  experienced  those  very  motives  and  feelings. 
The  child,  then,  who  has  known  only  the  state  of  childhood, 
how  can  he  possibly  divine,  much  less  assume,  and  imitate  the 
actions  and  feelings  of  manhood,  in  circumstances  and  situations 
invented  by  a  dramatic  writer  ?  If  a  child  seems  to  do  this  in 
any  degree,  it  must  inevitably  be  after  a  course  of  trainings 
and  that,  not  the  training  of  the  intellect,  but  of  the  imitative 
faculties.  These,  in  their  way,  as  inferior  qualities  of  a  hu- 
man being,  are  itnportant  and  useful.  But  let  not  a  single  pa<- 
rent  be  misled  or  induced  to  cultivate  these  at  the  expense  of 
others. 

No,  it  can  never  be  justified,  in  those  who  are  able  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  genuine  and  the  i'actitious,  to  allow  them- 
selves to  regard  one  as  of  as  much  intrinsic  value  as  the  other. 
The  difierence  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of;  and  I  should 
feel  happy  if  the  prominence  of  late  given  to  uncommon  excel- 
lence in  the  inferior  qualities  of  a  youthful  mind,  should  lead 
any  to  a  closer  examination  and  a  higher  appreciation  of  those 
of  the  most  exalted  nature,  with  which  thousands  of  infants 
around  us  have  been  endowed  by  our  Creator.  I  hope,  howe- 
ver, those  who  direct  their  cultivation  and  their  application,  will 
feel  the  high  responsibility  imposed  upon  them,  to  make  them 
subservient  to  higher  objects  than  the  entertainment  of  others, 
or  the  gratification  of  their  own  pride  or  their  children's  vanity. 
They  are  a  gift,  for  whose  use  we  are  responsible  to  Him  who 
bestows  it.  X. 
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On  ihe  other  liand  it  was  contended,  that  itie  principle  of  limt- 
talion  ivBs  nnl  cmisistenl  with  the  institutions  in  our  co. iittrj — 
that  it  would  seem  to  determine  that  onljr  &  certain  number  of 
individuals  were  entitled  to  this  honor — tliat  it  would  excite  pre- 
judice and  jealousy — that  it  would  often  exclude  a  meritorious 

Some  gentleman  spoke  of  membership  as  a  kind  of  honor  con- 
ceded to  tho^e  who  had  deserved  high  praise  for  their  excellence  ; 
and  that  it  would  thus  form  nn  object  of  amhiltoD,  and  s  stimulus  to 
exertion.  Others  maintained,  that  it  ought  to  be  presented  to  the 
country  as  a  society  deitigned  to  promote  tcitnec  and  Ulrrotwt, 
and  not  merely  to  confer  honors,  and  to  leave  men  to  sleep  on 
their  laurels — that  it  would  be  a  higher  compliment  to  literary 
men,  ti  present  the  love  of  science  and  the  desire  of  usefulness, 
as  thti  highest  motires  to  exertion,  rather  than  a  literary  title,  and 
to  oHer  a  place  in  this  society  as  a  station  of  labar^  and  not  of 
Mcrr.  honor. 

The  President  (Mr  Adams)  observed  OQ  tliis  point  as  Ibllows: 

'  It  i*  not  proper  to  coDBitleT  a  soaivty  of  thia  kind  W  dni^ed  or  prof(*>- 
ing  to  leceivs  all  llie  nieriloiious  men  of  the  coUDlrr.  Il  wu  not  the  on}j 
one  eKisling,  «ncl  imother  might  be  Tormfd  to-morrow  cImw  her*.  lima 
unly  iatendfd  to  bring  together  aiifh  mili'ri&lt  u  coald  be  cqllecl«d  toi  the 
purpnae  nf  milted  nction.  It  n  iinpogsihle  for  snf  enciely  to  jnclade  >II.  or 
tha  tenth  pnrl.  of  ihe  deaming  men.  The  Fr«n<ita  AodFca^  included  obI  v 
forty  men :  while  muiy  a  Inrgn  city  in  France  might  hive  prodoFed  u 
mtny,  equally  emieenL  The  object  is  not  the  honor  to  be  conferred,  bat 
IA<  good  10  be  dirtu  Were  the  eociety  ever  aa  numeroua,  il  conld  not  am- 
f«T  Tuntar  bv  the  mere  appaiotnieDt.  Il  ia  by  exciting  ita  members  to  do 
something  Ihnt  ja  honorable.  A  dialingulahed  mm  ia  not  appointed  bceaiiM 
he  needi  to  be  honored,  but  becauie  he  la  alreadv  hintered.  Nor  ia  aueh  a 
man  dishonored  by  «ictu*ioti  from  a  society,  air  Humphrey  Davy  was 
excluded  from  the  Initilute  of  France  at  one  time ;  but  no  man  rcaoBcled 
bim  the  leaa.' 

'  Socieljra  of  this  kind  U>ro«d.  have  been  of  nnrommDU  utility  in  calling 
forth  infoimntion.  and  in  laboring  for  the  promotion  of  acience;  and  they 
often  begin  in  a  very  informal  manner.  The  Royal  Society  of  I  -ondon  ws* 
formed  by  eight  or  ten  individuals,  who  met  at  such  others'  houses.  They 
asked  tlie  patronage  of  the  king,  and  hence  derived  Iheii  name.  Thoyiaere, 
for  a  lung  time,  the  subject  of  laughter  and  ridicolr,  and  yet  they  have  been 
among  the  grenteit  benefaclora  to  mankind.  AAer  the  Tormation  of  this 
Society,  one  of  the  meinbera  obaerved.  on  looking  through  a  leleseop*, 
■ometiiing  which  he  thought  resembled  an  titpliani  intkc  mjn/n.'  It  proved, 
however,  to  be  a  fly  between  tfte  glasses.  The  anecdote  waa  spread  over 
Europe  ;  it  was  imiaorliiliTed  by  the  ridicule  of  Hudibrai  and  La  Foutaine ; 
and  was  even  made  the  subject  of  a  fikble  by  the  latter.  Bui  at  that  very 
time,  Evelyn  communicated  his  work  '  Da  Sylva,"  to  the  Royal  Society. 
Then,  thsro  were  not  more  than  400  oakain  England  i  but  a*  ibe  rasuU  of 
that  eommanioatioD.  they  were  planted  evirjwnere,  and  have  born*  tha 
thunder  ofLha  British  navy  to  the  remotest  ijuarlers  of  the  globe.  Has  the 
Sooiutj  been  dishonored  by  its  early  imperfection  !  Il  it  gekeral  taefitlnai, 
and  nr'i  ijjiip.mry  oi  triflin;;  oircumatancea,  whioh  determine  the  characl«T 
uf  im  iusULuLiaii.    The  nuuibai  of  memketi  in  such  k  socittj' 
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State  of  Education  in  South  America^ 

On  the  2d  of  November^  a  commuoication  waa  read  by  Mr 
Lleras,  of  Colombia,  on  the  state  of  education  in  that  republic 
and  Venezuela.  It  appears  that  there  are  four  colleges  in  Bogota^ 
the  capital  of  Colombia,  which  were  founded  by  private  charity. 
180  or  ^MO  years  since.  None  but  the  descendants  of  Spaniards,, 
of  unmixed  blood,  had  been  allowed  to  frequent  them;  and  many 
defects  existed  in  their  method  of  discipline  and  instruction^ 
Still  they  had  produced  men  of  talents  and  learning,  who  had 
thus  become  qualified  to  take  the  lead  in  the  revolution,  twenty 
years  since.  Many  of  the  first  literary  men  were  active  in  that 
revolt,,  and  suffered  in  the  cause  of  liberty^  Great  improvementa 
were  introduced  in  the  studies,  methods  of  instruction,^  discipline 
and  influence  of  these  institutions,  in  1826,  under  the  Vice  Presi-* 
dency  of  Gen.  Santander^  and  by  his  influence,  combined  with 
that  of  Drs  Azuero  and  Solo.  By  the  system  of  education  adopted 
in  that  year,  Lancasterian  schools  were  to  be  established  in  every 
parish,  grammar  schools  in  every  canton,  a  college  in  every  pro« 
vincial  capital,  and  a  university  in  every  department.  Ample 
funds  were  provided  for  the  execution  of  the  plan,  by  appropriating 
the  estates  of  the  suppressed  convents^  and  provision  was  made  to 
educate  indigent  and  deserving  youths  In  1828,  the  progress  of 
this  system  was  arrested ;  but  it  had  since  been  revived  in  Venc<« 
zuela,,  and  the  writer  expressed  his  hopes^  that  it  would  soon  be 
io  operation  throughout  the  country. 

The  thanks  of  the  Convention  were  returned  to  Mr  Lleras ;  and 
t  committee,  consisting  of  Dr  Cox,  Mr.  Theodore  Dwight,  jun.^ 
and  Professor  Woolsey,  waa  appointed  to  open  a  correspondence 
with  our  sister  States  of  the  American  continent. 

National  Society  of  Science  and  Literature^ 

The  next  subject  for  consideration,  was  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee  on  the  formation  of  a  National,  Literary,  and  Scientiflc 
Society.  It  presented  merely  the  outlines  of  a  plan  for  this  pur- 
pose, proposing  to  leave  its  completion  to  a  Convention,  which 
should  be  called,  of  delegates  from  our  Lilerary  Institutions  and 
Societies. 

The  general  principle  proposed  by  the  Committee,  of  limiting 
the  numb^  of  members^  was  first  discussed.  It  was  urged  on 
the  one  hand,  that  to  leave  the  number  unlimited,,  would  operate 
like  the  indefinite  multiplication  of  oflice  and  titles  of  honor.  Na 
reputable  man  would  connect  himself  with  an  institution  of  this 
kind.  Some  in  our  country  had  lost  all  their  character  by  thia 
course ;  and  men  of  real  merit  withdrew  from  them. 
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On  the  other  hand  it  was  contended,  that  the  principle  of  limi- 
tation was  not  consistent  with  the  institutions  in  our  coantry — 
that  it  would  seem  to  determine  that  only  a  certain  number  of 
individuals  were  entitled  to  this  honor — that  it  would  excite  pre* 
judice  and  jealousy— that  it  would  often  exclude  t  meritorioua 
man. 

Some  gentleman  spoke  of  membership  as  t  kind  of  honor  con- 
ceded to  those  who  had  deserved  high  praise  for  their  excellence  ; 
and  that  it  would  thus  form  an  object  of  ambition,  and  a  stimulus  to 
exertion.  Others  maintained,  that  it  ought  to  be  presented  to  the 
country  as  a  society  designed  to  promote  science  and  literature, 
and  not  merely  to  confer  honors,  and  to  leave  men  to  sleep  on 
their  laurels — ^that  it  would  be  a  higher  compliment  to  literary 
men,  to  present  the  love  of  science  and  the  desire  of  usefulness, 
as  the  highest  motives  to  exertion,  rather  than  a  literary  title,  and 
to  offer  a  place  in  this  society  as  a  station  of  labor,  and  not  of 
mere  honor. 

The  President  (Mr  Adams)  observed  on  this  point  as  follows : 


<  It  is  not  proper  to  consider  a  society  of  this  kind  is  designed  or  profe 
ing  to  leceive  aJl  the  meritorious  men  of  the  conntrj.  It  was  not  tlbe  onlj 
one  existing,  and  another  might  be  formed  to-morrow  elsewhere.  It  was 
only  intended  to  brin^  together  such  materials  as  coald  be  collected  for  the 
purpose  of  united  action.  It  is  impossible  for  any  society  to  include  all,  or 
the  tenth  part,  of  the  deserving  men.  The  French  Academy  included  only 
forty  men ;  while  many  a  large  city  in  France  might  have  produced  as 
many,  equally  eminent.  The  object  is  not  the  honor  to  be  conferred,  but 
the  good  to  be  done  Were  the  society  ever  so  numerous,  it  could  not  am- 
far  nonar  by  the  mere  appointment,  it  is  by  exciting  its  members  to  do 
something  that  is  honorable.  A  distinguished  man  is  not  appointed  becauas 
he  needs  to  be  honored,  but  because  he  is  already  honored.  Nor  is  such  a 
man  dishonored  by  exclusion  from  a  society.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was 
excluded  from  the  institute  of  France  at  one  time ;  but  no  man  respected 
him  the  less.' 

*  Societies  of  this  kind  abroad,  have  been  of  uncommon  utility  in  calling 
forth  information,  and  in  laboring  for  the  promotion  of  science ;  and  they 
oflen  begin  in  a  very  informal  manner.  The  Royal  Society  t>f  f  .ondon  was 
formed  by  eight  or  ten  individuals,  who  met  at  each  others*  houses.  They 
asked  the  patronage  of  the  king,  and  hence  derived  their  name.  They  were, 
for  a  loner  time,  the  subject  of  laughter  and  ridicule,  and  yet  they  liave  been 
among  the  greatest  benefactors  to  mankind.  After  the  formation  of  this 
Society,  one  of  the  members  observed,  on  looking  through  a  telescope, 
something  which  he  thought  resembled  an  elephant  tn  themoem!  It  proTed, 
however,  to  be  a  fly  between  the  glasses.  The  anecdote  was  spread  over 
Europe  ;  it  was  immortalized  by  the  ridicule  of  Hudibras  and  La  Fontaine ; 
and  was  even  made  the  subject  of  a  fable  by  the  latter.  But  at  that  very 
time,  Evelyn  communicated  his  work  '  De  §ylva,'  to  the  Royal  Society. 
Then,  there  were  not  more  than  400  oaks  in  iSngland ;  but  as  ths  result  of 
that  communication,  they  were  planted  every  wnere,  and  have  borne  the 
thqnder  of  the  British  navy  to  the  remotest  quarters  of  the  globe.  Has  the 
Society  been  dishonored  by  its  early  imperfection .'  It  is  ^meral  usdkln/esg, 
and  not  temporary  oi  trifling  circumstances,  which  determine  the  character 
of  an  iustilution.    The  numbsr  of  msmbsrs  ia  mok  a  socisty  should  bs 
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limited,  so  a«  to  ser.ure  an  institution  from  becoming  a  dead  body ;  as  has 
happened  to  more  than  one  society  in  our  country.' 

*  I  should  also  think  it  important  that  there  should  be  two  classes  of  mem- 
bers, domestic  and  foreign — and  that  prorision  should  be  made  for  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  men  who  would  be  active  in  the  business  of  the  society. 
Most  of  our  societies  sufTor  for  want  of  loarkmen.  The  object  is  to  call  on 
the  members  to  exert  their  faculties  ;  and  when  an  individual  is  elected,  it 
should  be  considered  as  an  obligation  imposed  on  him  to  do  something  for 
the  cause  of  science  and  literature.' 

By  permission  of  the  convention,  a  plan  for  a  National  Asso- 
ciation, embracing  all  branches  of  useful  knowledge,  was  pre- 
sented by  Lieut.  Parks,  on  behalf  of  four  associations,  at  West 
Point,  Union  College,  Miami  University,  and  Nashville  Univeisity. 
It  propotted  to  establish  a  set  of  local  associations,  according  to 
districts,  corresponding  to  our  Congressional  districts,  and  com- 
posed of  individuals  contributing  a  certain  sum  for  the  promotion 
of  knowledge— each  district  to  have  an  academy  of  gentlemen, 
qualified  by  their  literary  character,  to  engage  actively  in  the 
cause ;  and  that  all  these  academies  should  combine  in  the  sup- 
port of  fifly  directors.  These  directors  should  reside  in  some 
place  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  devote  themselves  to  devising 
and  executing  measures  for  the  advancement  of  science,  litera- 
ture, and  the  arts ;  and  to  the  preparation  of  a  Magazine  and 
other  valuable  works,  which  should  be  returned  to  the  members 
and  subscribers  ;  that  thus  a  chain  of  connection,  by  pecuniary 
contributions  and  valuable  return,  might  be  established  between 
various  portions  of  the  country  and  of  society. 

The  plan  was  deemed  too  extensive,  and  its  practicability  too 
•questionable,  to  call  lor  farther  consideration ;  but  thanks  were 
presented  to  Lieut.  Parks  for  his  communication. 

On  motion,  it  was  then  decided,  that  the  members  of  the  Society 
should  be  both  resident  and  foreign,  and  that  the  number  should 
be  knited.  It  was  also  thought  expedient,  that  the  Committee 
should  be  directed  to  draw  up  a  constitution,  and  provide  for  the 
CN'ganization  of  the  Society,  during  the  ensuing  year.  Messrs 
Adams,  Livingston,  Fisk,  Macauley,  and  Cox,  were  add«d  to  th^ 
Committee. 

On  the  next  day,  the  Committee  presented  the  following  plan 
of  a  coastitutioa,  which  was  adop^d,  after  6ome  immaterial 
amendments : 

CONSTITUTION. 

1.  The  Society  shall  be  denominated,  The  National  Society  of  Science, 
Literature  and  Arts. 

2.  The  number  of  members  residing  within  the  United  States  shall  not 
exceed  two  hundred ;  and  the  number  of  foreijpi  members  shall  not  exceed 
twenty  in  other  parts  of  America,  and  twenty  m  other  foreign  countries. 

3.  The  members  shall  be  divided  into  four  elaiees  aeeording  to  the  fbl- 
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«  courH  of  Biblical  iaatruclioD,  MpeciKtly  in  refcnnct  to  Uir  irtifc  mini 
luid  coMeglale  course. 

Raolmd,  Tbalin  the  npinion  uf  tlie  Coii*enUoD,  Ui*  arport  Ml  Tbc  pi^ 
prietj  of  uludying  llie  Bible  u  t  clissjc  in  the  iniLitnliDiis  uf  a  CbmUaM 
couotrir,  »  a  aociimEnl  whicb  detcrrea  lb*  attcnlioii  oT  the  public,  ■■  ircll 
on  sccoiiiit  or  iu  copious  iiilurination,  «e  Tor  tlie  oadoT  wilk  wlitoh  it  aUt^a 
and  eisoiinei  objection*  Lu  tlie  propoivd  plan  of  bibheai  isstmcUiin. 

Dr  Miliior,  Dr  Maclay,  Professor  Vetliake,  W.  C.  Woodbridge, 
and  Professor  Woolsey,  were  appointed  a  comniiUee  uoder  Um 
tliird  rcsolutiou. 

Professorships  of  History. 

According  to  the  direction  of  the  last  Convenlion,  &  npon 
was  preaeuifd  from  Dr  Leibcr,  on  behalf  of  the  Cominitiee  on  tiie 
Bubjeci  of  Professorships  of  Hisiory.  1(  wu  there  inuntBiiwd 
that  the  gre.it  value  ol  history  does  not  ccmsisi  in  giving  a  nxn 
detail  of  events,  but  in  preseniing  the  great  features  of  society, 
and  the  causes  of  national  prosperity  or  adversity,  which  could 
be  done  in  no  way  so  eflectually  as  by  lectures.  On  motioD  of 
Wm.  C  Woodhridge,  the  following  remluiions  were  adopited. 

Krmlred.  That  in  llie  opinion  of  Ibis  ConTenlion,  in  addition  to  U»  fesenl 
impFrtuncr  of  History,  it  ia  Hiii^cially  impottant  that  a  free  people,  whoe* 
inetltutiona  may  be  clnLDged  at  their  pUoiuie,  (houtd  b«  iboroughtjr  acquaint- 
ed witli  tbe  origin  and  liiatury  of  thcM  ia>lituliuu,  and  with  the  pDlitical 
and  social  progresa  of  olber  nationa,  ao  lat  u  tbej  aie  adapted  to  iUi»ti«lc 
the  priDcIple*  of  our  own  governmrat. 

Raalfcd,  Tliat  it  it  bigSlj'  desirable  tbat  Profiruon  of  Hbtory  aboold  ba 


After  presen ling  the  tliuiki  of  the  Convenlion,  to  the  cily  authori  tin.  and 
ilaoHicera,  DrMalthewi  adverted  to  the  bsriDony  that  had  pcrvadvd  titm  (^a> 
Veation,  and  the  impoilaace  artheaubJecl.ufHui  vihich  itiiad  been  deUberat- 
ing,  andu  il  had  been  opened  by  imploring  the  bleaaing  of  Heaven,  he  hoped 
it  would  be  closed  in  an  expreuion  of  gratitude  aud  with  prayer  fbith*  la- 
Auence  of  Divine  Providence  in  bringing  their  ptoceadings  lo  a  Avoiabla 
iiaue.  7'he  Preiideat,  aJUr  returning  Ibanki  to  the  Ooalentioii  for  tha  hoo- 
or  they  bud  done  him,  concluded  with  the  roUowing  rennllta ; 

'I  came  here,  ffenllemen,  by  an  invitation  from  the  committee  of  wtMfe- 
menta  ;  but  it  •oliappi'ned  that  I  was  unacquainted  with  the  proct«diiifi  at 
the  lost  Convention  until  recently,  and  knew  very  tittle  of  what  ww  lo  ba 
brought  forwatd  at  Ibe  preaenl  meelinff,  1  ■kiuld  do  iqjuatice  la  mj  ft«l- 
ingi,  however^  were  I  not  (o  say,  Ihatl  have  leeD  aud  beard  things,  doriB^ 
the  meeting  of  the  Convenlion,  which  hava  made  lbj>  one  of  the  barest 
Weeka  of  my  life.  I  have  heard  thin ga  ofvrhich  [  wae  eatirelf  igaoiaat, 
and  ou  other  auhiecti,  with  which  1  was  putialty  ncqualnted,  1  have  oUaia- 
cd  important  addiliuual  information. 

'  On  tlie  lir»l  day  ofour  meedng,  we  were  presented  with  an  acicaunt  of 
the  slate  of  education,  in  an  important  portion  ofthat  vast  cimtlnenl,  with 
which  we  m  connectsd  by  the  most  important  relations,  of  daily  incrcasinr 
interevti— 1  mean  South  America.  Subaequently  to  that,  «  paper  WBarwd 
on  the  aubjtfot  of  foundinga  college  at  Athena-,  and  carrying  back  the  strcanM 
-1  „i..j        .    ..    .._..  .    hen  n  report,  proposing  to  mike  the  BibU 

IS— Ihus  uniting  the  Aonian  atreoiiu  with 
"  SiloB"i  brook,  that  flowd  fiul  by  lllo  Oracle  of  God."         ■  y».^ 
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Henry  Vethake  ;  Re?.  Dr  Macauley ;  Professor  Addison  Alexan- 
der ;  Mr  H.  E.  Dwight ;  Professor  B.  F.  Joslin  ;  Hon.  E.  P.  Liv- 
ingston ;  Hon.  Chancellor  Waiworth ;  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin  ;  Rev. 
Dr  Wainwright ;  Rev.  Dr  Matthews ;  John  Delafield,  Esq. ;  Rev. 
Dr  Milnor;  Mr  Halsey. 

A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Con- 
▼ention  the  next  year^ 

Colleges  in  Greece, 

The  subject  of  establishing  Colleges  in  Greece,  under  Ameri- 
can patronage,  was  brought  before  the  Convention,  by  the  reading 
a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Jonas  King,  on  the  proposed  institution  at 
Athens.  It  was  made  the  subject  of  remark,  as  affording  the 
means  of  introducing  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  and  manners 
among  the  Greeks ;  and  also  as  a  means  of  promoting  Greek  lite- 
rature among  ourselves,  by  inspiring  and  cultivating  a  taste  ibr 
the  language,  and  afRirding  a  place  of  resort  for  those  who  wish- 
ed to  study  its  authors  on  their  native  soil,  and  under  their  native 
sky.  The  following  resolution  was  adopted,  after  hearing  from 
Mr  H.  E.  Dwight  the  report  of  a  Committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  subject. 

Re99hfed,  That  in  view  of  this  Conyantion,  the  m tablishment  of  literary 
inatitulions  in  Greoce  wouM  be  productive  of  aiifnal  benefit  to  that  eoatotry, 
and  that  auch  institutions  maj  be  made  to  subserve  the  interests  of  Greek  litera- 
ture in  the  United  States,  and  to  promote  an  union  of  the  two  countries 
which  will  be  highly  beneficial  to  both. 

Study  of  the  Bible. 

A  report  was  subsequently  read  by  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  propriety  of  studying  the  Bible  as  a 
classic,  in  the  institutions  of  a  Christian  country,  which  was 
assigned  for  discussion  for  the  last  year.  The  claims  of  the  Bible 
as  a  literary  work,  to  the  attention  usually  paid  to  a  classic, 
w&te  to  be  superior  to  any  other  work  of  antiquity,  on  the  grounds 
usually  referred  to  in  deciding  such  a  question,  whether  we 
consider  its  subject — its  genuineness  and  authenticity — the  reputa- 
tion of  the  work  and  its  authors — its  universal  and  permanent 
character-*it8  influence  on  the  intellect,  the  taste,  and  the  moral 
character — its  application  to  our  circumstances  as  a  free  people-— 
or  its  practical  value  in  life.  The  report  was  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Dr  Fisk,  Dr  Maclay,  and  Professor  Vethake. 
They  recommended  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted 
by  the  Convention. 

Restived,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Convention,  the  Bible  has  the  strong- 
est claims,  founded  on  its  literary  merits,  to  be  received  as  a  classic ;  and  that 
the  study  uf  its  contents  ought  to  form  a  part  of  common  education. 

Resolved,  That  the  literature  and  antiquities  of  the  Bible  ought  to  form  a 
part  of  every  course  of  liberal  education. 

^'""*>'^^4t  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  and  report  a  plan,  for 
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a  courM  of  Biblical  instruction,  especially  in  reference  to  the  academieal 
and  collegriate  coufM. 

Resolvtdy  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Convention,  the  Report  on  Tbe  pro* 
priety  of  Htudving  the  Biole  as  a  classic  in  the  institutions  of  a  Christian 
country,  is  a  document  which  deserves  the  attention  of  the  public, as  well 
on  account  of  its  copious  information,  as  for  the  candor  with  which  it  rnXMimm 
and  examines  objections  to  the  proposed  plan  of  biblical  instructipn. 

Dr  Milnor,  Dr  Maclay,  Professor  Vethakc,  W.  C.  Woodbridge, 
and  Professor  Woolsey,  were  appointed  a  committee  under  tbe 
third  resolution. 

Professorships  of  History. 

According  to  the  direction  of  the  last  Convention,  a  report 
was  presented  from  Dr  Leiber,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
subject  of  Professorships  of  History.  It  was  there  maintained 
that  the  great  value  ot  history  does  not  consist  in  giving  a  mere 
detail  of  events,  but  in  presenting  the  great  features  of  society, 
and  the  causes  of  national  prosperity  or  adversity,  which  could 
be  done  in  no  way  so  effectually  as  by  lectures.  On  motion  of 
Wm.  C.  Woodbridge,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  in  addition  to  the  geneiml 
importance  of  History,  it  is  especially  important  that  a  &^  people,  whose 
institutions  may  be  changed  at  their  pleasure,  should  be  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  origin  and  history  of  these  institutions,  and  with  the  political 
and  social  progress  of  other  nations,  so  far  as  they  are  adapted  to  illustrate 
the  principles  of  our  own  government. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  highly  desirable  that  Professoii  of  History  should  be 
appointed  in  our  literary  institutions,  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  accom- 
pushing  this  object. 

After  presenting  the  thanks  of  the  Convention,  to  the  city  authorities,  and 
its  officers,  Dr  Matthews  adverted  to  the  harmony  that  hod  pervaded  the  Con- 
vention, and  the  importance  of  the  subject,  upon  which  it  hod  been  deliberat- 
ing, and  as  it  had  been  opened  by  imploring  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  he  ho|>ed 
it  would  be  closed  in  an  expression  of  gratitude  and  with  prayer  for  the  in- 
fluence of  Divine  Providence  in  bringing  their  proceedings  to  a  favorable 
issue.  The  President,  after  returning  thanks  to  the  Convention  for  the  hon- 
or they  had  done  him,  concluded  wiu  the  following  remarks : 

'  I  came  here,  gentlemen,  by  an  invitation  from  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments ;  but  it  so liappened  that  I  was  unacquainted  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  last  Convention  until  recently,  and  knew  verv  little  of  what  was  to  be 
brought  forward  at  the  present  meeting.  I  should  do  injustice  to  my  feel- 
ings, however,  were  1  not  to  say,  that  1  have  seen  and  heard  things,  during 
the  meeting  of  the  Convention,  which  have  made  this  one  of  the  happiest 
weeks  of  my  life.  I  have  heard  things  of  which  I  was  entirely  ignorant, 
and  on  other  subjects,  with  which  1  was  partially  acquainted,  I  have  obtain- 
ed important  additional  information. 

'  On  tlie  first  day  of  our  meeting,  we  were  presented  with  an  account  of 
the  state  of  education,  in  an  important  portion  of  that  vast  continent,  with 
which  we  are  connected  by  the  most  important  relations,  of  daily  increasing 
interest ; — I  mean  South  America.  Subsequently  to  that,  a  paper  was  read 
on  the  subject  of  founding  a  college  at  Athens ;  and  carrying  back  the  streams 
of  wisdom  to  their  sources,  and  then  a  report,  proposing  to  make  the  Bible 
a  classic  in  our  literary  institutions — thus  uniting  the  Aonian  streams  -~^**^ 

<'  Siloa*s  brook;  that  flowed  fkst  by  the  Oracle  of  God." 
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'  On  another  occasion,  wa  had  an  account  ^ven  ns  of  the  condition  and 
proapects  of  an  association,  which  originated  at  West  Point,  which  although 
on  different  principles  from  our  own,  was  yet  of  an  interesting  character. 
A  new  practical  system  of  education  has  been  described  to  us,  which  is 
spoken  of  by  gentlemen  who  have  witnessed  its  results  in  terms  of  appro- 
bation. This  morning  a  report  has  been  read  on  the  establishment  of  Pro- 
fessorships Ol  History  in  our  Uniyersities,  which  I  consider  as  highly  im- 
portant. 

*  Liast  of  all,  the  Conyention  haye  agreed  to  establish  a  National  Society  of 
Science,  Literature  and  the  Arts,  of  a  permanent  character,  to  unite  litera- 

2'  f  men  m  this  city  and  those  of  all  other  parts  of  the  Union,  in  the  promo- 
on  of  useful  knowledge.  Tbese  things  must  be  gratifying  to  all  wno  feel 
an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  race,  and  are  cuculated  to  animate  our 
hopes  in  regard  to  the  future  condition  of  men.  Under  these  circum- 
tanoes,  we  may  well  return  our  thanks  to  Heayen  for  the  past,  and  solicit 
its  blessings  for  the  future.' 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  an  apnropriate  prayer  was  then  made  by 
0r  Yates,  and  the  Conyention  adjourned  sine  die.  The  appointment  of  the 
time  for  the  next  annual  meeting  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  arrange- 
ments, consisting  of  Messrs  Matthews,  Gallatin,  Wainwright,  Delafield  and 
Maclay. 


Art.  VI. — MECHANICAL  Instruction* 

[We  haye  more  than  once  referred  to  the  evil  of  Mechanical  Instruction. 
In  a  recent  Knglish  publication,  we  have  found  the  following  striking  illus- 
trations of  them ;  and  we  would  earnestly  request  those  who  consider  it  the 
great  business  to  cultivate  and  store  the  memory,  to  refleet  upon  them.] 

In  visiting  one  school  the  writer  observes :  *  I  asked  the  chil- 
dren to  read  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  among  other 
questions  which  1  put  to  them,  was  this :  What  is  meant  by 
riotous  living  ?  *  Dissipated  living.*  i\nd  what  does  disstpated 
living  mean  ?  *  Wasteful  living.'  And  what  is  the  meaning  of 
wasteful  living?  To  this  question,  as  their  collection  of 
synonymes  was  exhausted,  I  received  no  answer,  and  therefore 
to  get  upon  intelligible  ground^  I  asked  them  what  things  were 
necessary  for  subsistence,  and  what  not ;  when  some  of  the 
girls  contended  that  beer,  and  cheese,  and  cakes,  and  patties, 
were  indispensably  necessary  for  life.  And  as  in  this  case,  so 
I  found  it  invariably,  whenever,  and  wherever  I  travelled  out 
of  the  road  of  those  questions  which  have  for  their  object  to 
direct  the  children's  attention  to  mere  words,  on  the  most 
common  subjects,  I  found  their  ideas  confused,  and  the  sarre 
children,  who  would  use  the  most  correct  language  as  long  as 
they  remained  in  the  track  of  what  they  were  just  then  read- 
ing, or  what  diey  had  learned  by  rote,  were  unable  to  express 
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Of  what  avail  is  instruction  like  this,  except  to  form  useful 
machines  ?  If  it  be  allowable  in  any  country,  it  is  utterly  out 
of  place  in  one  where  men  are  called  to  act  in  the  government 
of  themselves ;  to  examine  the  qualifications  and  measures  of 
men  who  are  to  decide  their  fate  and  that  of  their  families. — 
He  that  gives  or  encourages  such  instruction  as  this,  is  among 
the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  his  country,  for  he  is  under- 
mining the  very  basis  of  its  freedom,  and  preparing  and  accus- 
toming men  to  obey,  in  blind  ignorance,  the  dictates  of  those 
who  go  before  them. 


Art.  VII. — First  Steps  in  Geooiupbt. 

In  our  view,  one  of  the  great  defects  in  the  usual  mode  of 
studying  Geography  is,  that  the  child  never  gains  any  distinct 
conception  of  the  nature  of  a  map,  or  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
objects  it  portrays.  He  does  not  realize  that  its  lines  repre- 
sent  broad  streams,  and  its  shaded  figures,  lofty  mountains,  and 
its  dark  spots,  great  expanses  of  deep  water.  It  is  very  easy 
to  make  a  child  familiar  with  the  name  attached  to  every  spot 
and  line  upon  the  map ;  and  to  say  it  is  at  the  north  instead  of 
the  top,  or,  at  the  east  instead  of  the  right  hand  ;  but  be 
may  have  learned  CAar^-ography,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  coin 
a  word,  instead  of  Gco-graphy.  In  order  to  aid  his  conceptions, 
and  secure  him  against  this  mechanical  method,  let  him  begin 
with  his  own  school  room ;  let  him  be  made  familiar  with 
all  its  parts,  with  a  picture  in  which  they  are  portrayed,  and 
a  map  on  which  their  form  and  position  are  shown.  Let  him 
thus  be  made  to  understand  distinctly,  that  the  one  is  a  view 
from  the  side,  and  the  other  a  mere  sketch  of  the  Imes,  as  they 
are  seen  from  above ;  and  that  neither  corresponds  to  the  ori- 
ginal in  magnitude. 

Let  him  make  these  ideas  his  own,  by  delineating,  however 
rudely,  a  picture  of  the  room  or  the  house  in  which  his  parents 
live,  and  then  a  map  exhibiting  its  parts.  Show  him  the  im- 
perfection of  size  and  proportions  resulting  from  a  sketch  by  the 
eye  only  ;  and  snpply  the  want  which  he  will  feel,  bv  describing 
to  him  the  measures  of  length  ;  first  an  inch,  and  then  a  foot ; 
then  apply  it  to  his  school  room,  and  let  him  transfer  to  his 
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found  better — after  ihe  return,  when  he  is  prepared  to  find  his 
own  way  upon  the  maps. 

A  voyage  around  the  coast  of  the  American  Continent,  will 
enable  the  teacher  to  present  him  with  examples  of  tlie  divi- 
sions of  the  water  which  he  has  not  seen  in  his  own  circle ;  and 
thus  complete  his  vocabulary  of  terms.  The  variety  of  fea- 
tures and  language  with  which  he  meets,  may  be  used  to  lead 
him  to  the  knowledge  of  other  and  distant  countries ;  and 
anotlier  voyage  may  carry  him  around  the  Eastern  Continent, 
in  connection  with  views  of  objects,  which  will  fix  its  great 
points  in  his  mind. 

In  the  course  of  the  voyage,  the  appearances  of  distant 
objects  which  show  the  convexity  of  the  earth,  may  be  intro- 
duced. At  its  conclusion,  the  pupil  may  be  brought  round  to 
the  point  from  which  he  set  out,  and  thus  tlie  form  of  die  earth 
may  be  made  familiar,  by  a  slow  and  gradual  course  of  in- 
duction, which  in  many  minds,  will  be  the  only  mode  of  mak- 
ing it  fully  comprehended.  Still  this  is  not  the  only  course,  in 
all  cases ;  and  an  opposite  one  may  be  equally  effectual  in  some. 
In  one  view  of  the  subject,  after  finishing  whh  the  objects  visi- 
ble to  the  pupil  on  the  earthy  the  next  and  obvious  step  is  to 
those  which  are  visible  in  the  heavens,  for  diey  are  subjects  for 
direct  observation,  and  would  serve  as  land-marks  in  his  future 
progress. 

In  whatever  mode,  and  at  whatever  stage  of  the  progress  we 
arrive  at  the  form  of  the  earth,  it  is  important  to  make  the  pu- 
pil familiar  with  the  great  principles  on  which  the  representa- 
tion of  a  spherical  surface  must  be  founded.  Let  him  perceive 
the  impracticability  of  showing  more  than  one  half  of  it  at 
once.  Raise  him  in  imagination  above  the  earth,  and  let  him 
see  successive  representations  of  the  Western,  the  Pacific,  the 
Eastern,  and  the  Atlantic  hemispheres,  from  points  at  90  de- 
grees distance  from  Washington ;  and  finally  transport  him  to 
the  poles,  and  show  him  the  Northern  and  Southern  herois- 

Eheres.  In  this  manner  he  will  perceive,  that  the  division  of 
emispheres  is  purely  accidental  and  arbitrary ;  and  at  every 
step,  will  see  a  new  exhibition  of  die  various  positions  of  the 
earth,  in  relation  to  each  otiier. 

In  the  course  of  this  progress,  the  situation  of  those  great 
mathematical  lines,  which  divide  the  eardi  into  portions  distin- 
guished by  the  degree  of  light  and  heat,  may  be  referred  to  as 
they  are  passed ;  and  the  transition  will  be  easy  and  natural  to 
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the  general  statement,  in  which  a  given  peculiarity  in  this 
pect,  is  found  lo  follow  a  line  around  tne  globe. 

An  apple,  on  which  the  pupil  may  trace  roughly  with  a  pin 
the  outlines  of  the  Continents,  with  a  wire  for  an  axis,  will 
make  a  Tellurium  sufficiently  complete  to  aid  the  pupil  in  hij 
conceptions  of  the  earth's  diurnal  motion  on  its  axis,  and  the 
varieties  of  temperature  and  light  which  it  produces. 

The  pupil  is  now  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  details  of  tlie 
study  of  geography  with  those  general  views  of  the  subject 
which  will  make  it  a  rational,  instead  of  a  mechanical  study. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  plan  which  the  editor  of  the  work 
long  since  formed,  and  began  to  execute  some  time  since  ; 
whose  completion  has  been  delayed  by  ill  health,  the  pressure 
of  other  demands,  and  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  he  had 
assumed  towards  the  patrons  of  this  work.  It  is  now  on  the 
point  of  publication. 


Art.  Vni. — Mode  or  conducting  a  Work  on  Education. 

The  following  extracts  from  several  communications  received 
by  the  Editor,  will  show  some  of  the  difficulties  of  his  task. 

A  teacher  writes ;  — 

'  in  corresponding  and  conversing  with  other  teachers,  the 
Annals  of  Education  is  by  no  means  an  un frequent  topic. 
While  almost  all  of  them,  like  myself,  are  highly  interested  in 
the  work,  there  are  some  who  complain  that  it  is  not  sufficiendy 
practical; — that  there  is  too  much  of  the  theory  and  philoso- 
phy of  education.  "  All  this  theory,"  say  they,  "  is  of  little 
use  to  the  common  school  teacher,  or  to  the  parent.  We  wish 
to  be  told  what  are  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  various  com- 
mon branches.  We  have  litde  concern  with  these  long  details 
of  what  others  are  doing ;  the  question  is ;  what  must  tre  do  ?"* 

Another  instructor  says ; — *  A  teacher  of  eminence  in  this 
place,  would  have  more  of  the  general  principles  of  education 
exhibited  in  the  Annals,  and  less  of  the  details  of  instruction.' 

Another  correspondent  says ; — '  I  think  it  highly  desirable, 
that  a  work  for  the  use  of  teachers,  should  contain  scientific 
essays^  in  order  to  enlighten  their  minds,  and  show  them  what 
is  to  be  taught,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  teaching.* 

Another  remarks ; — *  You  will  need  more  inteligencCj  and 
Ughtf  amusing  articles^  to  make  your  work  popular.  There 
must  be  something  besides  educatioii.' 
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It  is  obviously  impossibly  to  embrace  every  subject,  in  every 
number  of  a  periodical.  We  do  not  mean  to  neglect  anything 
that  relates  to  our  main  object,  but  we  are  persuaded  the  friends 
of  the  cause  would  not  desire  us  to  sacrifice  what  is  substan- 
tial and  permanent,  for  what  is  merely  amusing  and  transient. 

In  reference  to  theory  and  practice,  we  have  as  little  confi- 
dence in  the  teacher  who  follows  the  mere  recipes  of  some 
predecessor  or  dictator,  as  we  have  in  a  quack  in  medicine. 
He  who  cannot  think,  is  unfit  to  teach.  Practice,  in  order  to 
be  correct,  must  be  founded  on  principle ;  for  i:  never  can  be 
precisely  the  same  in  different  circumstances,  without  being 
defective  ;  and  principle  is  best  illustrated  by  examples.  It  has 
been  our  intention  to  combine  both ;  and  the  opinions  of  some 
lead  us  to  hope  we  have  not  entirly  failed. 

A  very  respectable  newspapaper  says  of  one  number; — 
*  Every  page  is  practical,'  and  another  able  editor  observes ; — 
that  it '  does  not  present  fntre  theories,^  but  the  results  of  long-^ 
tried  experiments,  and  is  therefore  'of  peculiar  value  to  the 
practical  teacher,^  An  able  contributor'  to  the  former  Journal 
of  Education  remarks,  that  *  Theory  and  practice  were  happily 
combined  in  tlie  Annals' — and  the  late  editor  of  the  Reporter, 
ID  his  closing  number,  observes,  that  the  work  '  has  assumed  a 
highly  practical  character.' 

The  following  paragraph  from  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Ga- 
zette of  August  20,  1831,  offers  little  consolation  in  our  labors, 
at  the  close  of  a  year  of  loss. 

*The  American  Annals  of  Education  continues  to  be  sup- 
ported with  more  talent,  and  spirit,  and  devotion  to  the  cause 
they  advocate,  than  we  fear  is  likely  to  be  requited,  on  this  or 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Their  exclusive  theme  ad- 
dresses itself  to  too  narrow  a  public,  to  afford  any  hope  of  ade- 
quate remuneration.' 

We  cannot  but  hope,  however,  that  among  1 2,000,000  of  Anr>er-^ 
icans,  favored  with  privileges  enjoyed  by  no  other  nation  on 
earth,  and  all  dependent  on  the  education  of  the  peophy 
and  not  of  a  feio — ^the  last  discouraging  prediction  will  not  be 
fulfilled.  We  do  hope,  that  one  periodical  at  least,  on  a  sub- 
ject so  vitally  important  to  the  very  existence  of  a  republic,  will 
be  stistained  ;  and  that  we  may  yet  see  it  so  fully  established,, 
and  so  well  supported,  that  it  will  command  and  requite  the 
services  of  some  abler  hand,  and  justify  the  entire  devotion  of 
his  time,  to  an  object  which  we  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most 
m  portant 
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Art.  IX. — Infant  Education. 

jJn  Exposition  of  the  Principlt^  on  which  the  System  of  Infant  Educa- 
tion is  Conducted,     Second  Philadelphia  Edition, 

[We  are  anxious  to  keep  the  subject  of  infant  Sckools  before  our  readers, 
and  to  call  their  attention  to  the  defects  which  we  fear  exist  in  our?.  We 
therefore  present  Uiem  some  extracts  from  a  pamphlet  on  this  subject, 
published  at  Philadelphia,  which  presents  much  valuable  information, 
in  a  simple  and  unassnmintr  form.  We  solicit  our  readers  to  compare  the 
schools  near  them  with  this  standard,  and  to  seek  to  eleva4e  them  to  the 
point  it  proposes.] 

What  is  the  immediate  use,  and  what  are  the  suborJinate 
uses,  of  an  Infant  School  i 

Its  immedidto  use  is  to  put  the  infant  heart  under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  awakening  process,  and  then  to  direct  its  under- 
standing to  useful,  intellectual,  and  moral  pursuits,  by  the 
most  easy  and  natural  gradations,  and  the  most  endearing  me- 
thods. 

Its  subordinate  uses  are  to  relieve  and  assist  industrious 
mothers,  by  easing  them  of  the  burden  of  their  younger  chil- 
dren during  the  hours  of  gainful  exertions,  thereby  affording 
them  the  means  of  pursuing  their  various  avocations  without 
any  family  drawback,  while  the  children  themselves  are  res- 
cued from  the  neglect,  the  personal  danger ^  and  the  influence 
of  pernicious  examples^  and  misdirected  attackmenis  to  which 
they  would  otherwise  be  exposed. 

What  are  its  first  requisites,  as  regards  efibrts  and  means  ? 

To  awaken  a  desire  in  the  infant  heart  to  seek  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement;  by  early  and  lasting  activities  to 
excite  virtuous  attachment^?,  and  inspire  an  utter  detestation  for 
immorality ;  in  short,  to  quicken  in  the  rising  generation  the 
iiniversal  desire  productive  of  a  serious  and  rational  education, 
by  inviting  them  to  go  forward  in  the  unsophisticated  paths  of 
nature,  aided  by  the  force  of  conscience,  and  the  unerring 
lights  of  Divine  Revelation. 

Is  it  for  very  young  Children  of  both  sexes? 

It  is,  and  if  we  weigh  the  question  either  in  a  religious,  mo- 
ral, or  intellectual  point  of  view,  we  must  allow  it  to  be  quite 
as  necessary  for  girls  as  for  boys,  in  whose  education,  at  least 
in  their  earlier  years,  there  should  be  no  difference.  Indeed, 
if  we  consider  the  great  and  powerful  influence  females  have 
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on  society ;  if  we  look  forward  to  that  period  when  they  shall 
become  mothers,  to  whom  the  iinporiant  office  of  developing 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  iheir  tender  offspring,  in  their  first 
opening,  most  properly  and  immediately  belongs,  we  must  ad- 
mit that  it  is  not  only  requisite  that  their  own  hearts  should  be 
morally  and  religiously  habituated  and  attached,  but  that  their 
understandings  also  shouM  be  stored  with  knowledge  ;  know- 
ledge which  at  that  important  period,  if  judiciously  selected, 
may  be  imparted  with  every  advantage  to  recommend  it,  would 
certainly  be  listened  to  with  eager  attention,  and  imbibed  with 
avidity. 

How  does  it  differ  in  spirit  and  practice  from  the  Common 
Schools  ? 

By  a  deviation  from  all  apparent  coercion  and  restraint ;  by 
promoting  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness,  reciprocal  kindness,  and 
mutual  affection ;  by  causing  a  self-suppression  of  every  symp- 
tom of  invidious  emulation ;  and  by  observing  real  objects  as 
the  best  and  most  demonstrative  means  of  conveying  solid  in- 
struction ;  in  fact  by  an  adherence  to  external  and  internal 
nature. 

What  good  influence  is  it  expected  to  have  on  the  child's 
moral  condition,  or  more  properly  its  heart? 

That  of  awakening  it  to,  and  confirmmg  it  in,  moral  and  so- 
cial attachments. 

What  epod  consequences  can  result  to  the  Parents  from  it, 
ill  a  moral  or  physical  respect  ? 

In  a  physical  point  of  view,  their  being  relieved  from  the 
care  and  charge  of  their  younger  children  gives  ihem  leisure 
freely  to  attend  to  their  domestic  duties,  to  go  out  to  labor,  or 
gainfully  pursue  in-door  employment,  and  thereby  add  to  their 
family  comforts.  In  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  relief  thus  af- 
forded divests  parents  of  that  petulance  and  irritability  produced 
by  the  children's  interruptions,  and  teasing  importunities  during 
the  working  hours  of  the  day  ;  and  the  children,  instead  of  ex- 
periencing scowling  looks,  and  being  greeted  with  harsh  tones, 
or  blasphemous  imprecations,  are  received  with  smiles  of  pleas- 
ure, and  accents  of  renewed  affection,  on  their  return  from 
school.  Finally,  and  I  aflirm  it  from  actual  experience,  the 
religious  culture  they  receive  is  indirectly  given  to,  and  oper- 
ates on  the  older  branches  of  the  family,  who  deeply  feeling 
the  artless  censure  of  innocent  lips,  are  deterred  from  utter- 
ing or  doing  any  thing  of  an  immoral  tendency  in  their  pres- 
ence. 


with  those  of  the  class  » 
ouglit.'  My  clasaod  liavi 
cjse,  and  more  profited  b' 
mg  umformiy  the  commo 
I  have  pursued  the  sun 
drawing  maps,  [fi^t  siieg-, 
out  a  Swte  to  each  ofttu 
a.  larire  scale  r— the  map 
but  Uie  boumlary  of  the  S 
of  aach  scholar,  at  recibl' 
to  state  where  the  riven  I 
f"'f"  they  are  naiimt 
them.  For  the  fonaw  of 
that  ■  Gaietteer  i*  needn 

The  methdi  ofspclBiv 
was  as  follows  ;-Acolu!i 
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roctly,  well ;  otherwise,  afl 
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nis  place  at  th«  'head.'  T 
liwon  was  finished. 

This,  80  far  aa  I  can  leai 
present  in  our  country  diati 
wbich  render  it  objectionab 
•IXMit  any  word,  eicept  the 
It  yava  nae  to  almort  eodle 
exercise  passed,  without  » 
the  teacher.  'Ididntund 
He  tried  three  tunes,'  'i 
of  apelling  seemed  t  uselei 
M  ambition  was,  to  wear  the 
*^^(rht_the  wonda  we  were 
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What  are  the  best  dimensions  for  a  School-room,  and  how 
is  it  to  be  fitted  up  ? 

It  should  be,  at  least,  eighty  feet  long,  and  of  a  proportion- 
ate width  ;  have  a  rising  platform  or  gallery  at  one  end,  and 
be  furnished  with  lesson-posts,  stools,  benches,  rostrum,  mas^ 
ter's  desk,  slates,  pictures,  alphabets,  spelling  and  reading  les- 
sons, bell,  whistle,  [>ointers,  cubes,  maps,  hoops,  swings,  and 
pieces  of  wood  in  the  form  of  bricks. 

Is  it  necessary  to  have  a  class  room  for  the  instruction  of 
particulars  ? 

It  IS  a  very  useful,  and  most  necessary  appendage ;  for  in  it 
much  effective  information  may  be  imparted  to  the  more  ad- 
vanced children,  which  they  again  will,  most  probably,  com:ni- 
nicate  to  their  juniors,  and  in  a  phraseology  well  suited  to  their 
comprehensions. 


Art.  X. — Practical  Lessons. 

1.  Method  of  Teaching  History  and  Geography. 

Mr  Editor — The  followinor  suggestions  on  tlie  stu  h/  of  //?*f^')ry,  'v^ro- 
communicated  to  me  by  a  gfentlemin,  whose  knowloilir^*  of  the  hmnm 
mind,  and  familiarity  with  instruction,  in  the  highest  dGpartmonta  of 
literature,  entitle  them  to  confidence  and  respect;  especially  as  he 
saw  his  plan  carried  out  in  actual  practice. 

A  class  of  a  dozen  ore  occupied  with  the  history  of  England.  Each 
member  of  the  class  takes  up  the  character  of  one  or  more  of  the 
kings.  The  first  takes  Egbert  and  Alfred,  and  it  is  his  object,  passing 
over  Egbert  with  a  short  notice,  to  give  a  thorough  account  of  the 
noble  Alfred,  and  of  all  the  interesting  events  growing  out  of  his 
administration.  The  judgment  and  taste  of  the  srholar  are  deeply 
exercised  in  requiring  of  him  a  comment  on  the  political  m  asures 
adopted,  and  institulions  founded,  by  the  reigning  prince.  The  re- 
marks of  the  teacher  at  recitation,  should  always  be  a  partial  substi- 
tute for  the  pupiPs  comment,  where  the  immaturity  of  his  mind  de- 
mands it  E:ich  member  of  the  class  prepares  one  or  more  characters 
or  reigns,  and  proceeds  on  the  same  plan ;  and  when  they  come 
together  and  recite,  each  one  has  the  results  of  the  study  of  twelve. 
From  the  deep  interest  which  is  said  to  be  profluc»?d  in  tli?  p'lrsiit  of 
history  on  this  plan,  it  is  well  worthy  of  trial  in  families,  Lyr-oums,  an.! 
schools. 

Tn  geography,  I  have  pursued  a  similar  plan,  rather  as  an  inci  lentil 
thing.  I  t:ill  my  clas:?,  *I  now  propos-"*,  for  a  sinfjlo  1  »ss  )n,  to  d^pirt 
from  the  general  coarse,  for  variety*s  sakf*,  and  you  miy,  each  of  yo;i, 
at  the  next  recitation,  see  which  will  give  the  modt  interesting  account 
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and  keep  ua  front  evil ;  vrith  thanksgiving  for  preser»«ticm  during  tli« 
nighl.     Morning  rosiihilions  of  children  for  the  day. 

ftahit  nf  n-aslimg,  cnnibiiig'  the  hdr,  and  being  cleanly.  BrMkJiut — 
Piinriualiti/  in  going  to  sf.botil.     Eniplofni'>nt 

B'liree  or  four  morning  hyrons  may  be  intrcidoccd  here.] 
(i.n*T,  oil  Noon.  To;«>a.—PliiteofiheBHn.    Oinonr.    UisGad 
nho  enables  parents  to  nuiiriah  and  support  th«ir  i^lillilrvD.     Tnnprr- 
uoTe  anil  moderation  in  eating  and  driokiug.     Oecrni   bclwviadt  at 
l:,li|c. 

TliP  tcaclier  now  shows,  with  the  instrument,  tfao  ptaidou  of  Ui« 
siiii,  witli  rem^rhs  upon  its  scorching  bent. 

The  cliildren  state  what  ia  doing  nt  the  time  in  their  familiaa  at 
home.  Their  food  romea  from  their  ptronts,  for  which  ll»ey  owo  tbnn 
gnititiide.  The  teacher  reminds  tJiein  what  is  r^quir^d.  in  onlet  to 
lurnish  them  with  food.  By  entehng  upon  the  emtdoyineitbi  of  tbcir 
parents,  he  shows  that  they  cannot  always  commanu  (bo  fruits  aftltetr 
industry  and  diligence.  lie  thus  leids  them  to  Got),  llie  ^ivor  oTaU 
good.  Their  duty  to  pray  to  hiai,  and  eive  him  thanks,  U  iIiim  fOKm- 
ptilied.  The  conduct  of  children  at  table  ia  considered.  Tboftutlikr 
explanations  are  plain.  Sentences  are  repeated — Children,  mtter  dinnar, 
go  to  school ; — their  parents,  to  labor. 

EvGMi.iB.  7\ipie». — Sunset — twiliffbt — redness  of  the  sky — cool  of 
evening.  The  tlochs  broueibc  homi-.  Cessation  of  labor.  Happjr  t« 
he  who  has  performed  bis  duties  tu  God  and  man.     Refreslunent  and 

The  place  of  the  sun  in  the  circle,  or  on  the  globe,  at  suiiaet,  is 
shown.  The  appearance  of  the  evening,  twilight,  ii.c.  are  Mated. 
The  teacher  suggests  the  influence  of  tbe  sun  upon  the  day — tbe 
flowers  that  have  blossomed  in  its  rays — tha  Iruila  and  graiji  that  it 
has  ripened — and  the  animals  and  men  that  have  been  cheered  and 
warmed  by  its  light  and  rays.  In  the  evening  they  should  oU  be 
thinkful.  The  transition  is  easy,  to  the  consideration  of  the  gxMid 
nhicb  has  been  done  in  the  day,  or  to  rel1ection«  upon  what  is  omitted 
or  done  amiss.  The  application  now  comes  to  children.  They  may 
now  play  and  rejoice,  if,  during  the  day,  they  have  behaved  well,  ana 
been  industrious  and  obedient  to  their  parents  and  teocbec  Fiiitfa«r 
iltustraUon  ia  unnecessary  for  the  intclligeDl  teacher. 

NiBHT.  Topics. — Weariness — inclination losleep— «n evening hynn; 
prayer,  with  thanksgiving  for  strength  and  preservation,  with  a  petiliiHi 
for  further  protection  during  the  sleep.  Quiet  sleep— under  what  cir- 
-cumstancea  .^   Dreams. 

Tlie  teacher  shows  the  place  of  the  sun  by  the  apparatUB — Remarla 
on  the  absence  of  ligliL 

Appropriate  evening  hymns  will  Gx  the  impressions,  and 
the  feelings,  which  these  remarks  have  produceid. 
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A,  says  e — B,  a — C,  p — D,  pronounces  cap — E,  i — F,  pronounces  capi — 
A,  t — B,  a — C,  I — D,  pronounces  ted — E,  pronounces  Capital — F,  de- 
fines, '  The  chic/ city ^  or  town,  in  a  State  or  kingdomJ'  A,  repeats  a 
sentence  embracing  it ;  *  Boston  is  the  capital  of  Massachusetts, 

The  first  word  being  thus  disposed  of,  I  put  the  second,  which  is 
comraenced  by  B,  and  disposed  of  in  the  same  way ;  and  thus  through 
the  lesson.  If  E  gives  the  wrong  letter,  or  F  does  nut  pronounce 
correctly,  the  class  raise  their  hands, — the  next  makes  the  correction, 
and  proceeds.  If  F  has  not  a  de^nition,  or  A  a  sentence,  the  next 
takes  it,  and  the  business  goes  on  without  interruption.  A  class, 
when  accustomed  to  spell  thus,  will  proceed  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

This  method  secures  the  close  attention  of  every  scholar ;  and  each, 
if  not  delinquent,  aa  really  spells  and  defines  the  word,  as  if  he  was 
the  only  indiividual  in  the  class.  C . 

A  method  similar  to  this  was  employed  by  Mr  Gallaudet,  with  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  when  they  were  called  upon  to  spell  words  by  the 
manual  alphabet,  and  was  termed  by  him,  social  spelling.    He  found 

it  to  produce  the  same  effects  which  are  mentioned  by  C ,  and 

often  introduced  it  as  one  of  a  variety  of  exercises.  We  believe  that 
if  no  other  object  were  attained,  the  additional  interest  produced,  and 
the  consequent  exercise  of  attention  and  improvement,  afford  an  im- 
portant reason  for  occasionally  varying  the  modes  of  instruction  in 
schools.  Ed. 

3.  Intuitive  Instruction. 

[We  have  formerly  given  several  extracts  under  this  title,  which 
we  think  the  practical  teacher  will  find  highly  interesting.  They  con- 
tain merely  the  oitiUnes  of  lessons,  designed  to  suggest  subjects  for 
remarks  and  explanations,  which  will  readily  occur  to  the  teacher.] 

Divisions  of  the  Dat. 

The  teacher  follows  the  common  divisions  of  the  day,  by  illustra- 
tions which  are  calculated  to  strike  the  senses.  For  this  purpose,  an 
instrument  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  with  a  moveable  diameter,  is  em- 
ployed. It  is  placed  horizontally,  and  the  child  is  supposed  to  be  in 
the  centre.  The  circle  denotes  the  course  of  the  sun.  The  east 
side  is  the  morning  point ;  the  west,  the  evening ;  midday  is  above, 
and  midnight  is  below.  With  this  instrument,  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun,  its  position  at  various  times  of  the  day,  and  different  sea^ 
sons  of  the  year,  may  be  demonstrated.  Or  all  the  easier  demonstra- 
tions may  be  exhibited  to  them  on  a  terrestrial  globe. 

The  teacher  begins  with  the  sun's  place  at  midnight,  and  proceeds 
slowly  to  his  position  at  daylight,  and  speaks  in  shoit  sentences,  which 
are  repeated  aflcr  him  by  the  scholars ;  as,  *  the  morning  dawns ; '  *  we 
do  not  yet  see  the  sun;'  *but  it  is  light  before  sunrise.'  *See,  now 
the  sun  rises.'     *  God  said.  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light.' 

Morning.  Topics, — Dawn,  aurora,  sunrise, — song  of  birds  in  sum- 
mer. Cool  of  the  morning ;  its  fitness  for  business,  afler  the  refresh- 
ment of  sleep.  Children  should  acquire  the  habit  of  early  rising. 
Morning  prayer— thit  God  will  give  strength  for  the  duties  of  the  day, 
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Imperinl  Navy,  who  spent  about  two  yeara,froni  1811  to  13;  in  tiua  rP- 
inarkable  country,  and  wliose  nuiratian  contains  the  l&tesl  account  ve 
have  oHt.  He  considers  the  Jupanoae  ss  one  of  the  moat  eolishtcoed 
nations  in  the  world.  Though  tJiey  cannot  pretend  to  risai  the  Europe- 
ana  in  Llic  abstruse  sciences,  and  the  cultivation  which  pervades  liie 
upper  classes  of  society,  they  far  excel  them  in  the  peni^Tj  circulation 
uf  knowlod^c.  There  is  no  man,  hoirevGr  humble  his  station,  who  can- 
not read  and  write.  They  arc  exceedingly  fond  of  reading ;  ereu  th« 
common  soldiers  on  guard  read  almost  incessantly.  When  Goltxrnin 
was  passing  through  the  country,  the  common  people  manirested  an 
eager  curiosity,  and  wrote  down  his  answers  to  their  ini[uirie9.  Per- 
haps no  people  arc  better  acquainted  with  the  history  of  their  own 
country.  They  understand  Geometry,  which  enables  them  to  survey 
with  tolerable  accuracy.  They  have  a  syatem  of  Astronomy,  and 
construct  mans.  1  have  seen  a  Japanese  map  of  the  empire  drawn 
with  a  ffood  deal  of  skill  and  corrpctnesa. 

The  Japanese  are  more  inquisitive,  and  ^cover  greater  elasticity 
of  mind,  tjian  is  general  among  the  Asiatic  nations.  The  books  of 
Confucius  are  read  in  their  schools,  and  furiiiBh  to  a  large  part  of  the 
nation  the  basis  of  their  religious  belief- 

The  contrast  between  the  character  of  these  two  sations,  and  their 
methods  of  discipline  in  schools,  is  striking — and  whether  wo  rvgard 
the  latter  as  the  effect  of  the  unlional  characteristics,  or  as  contribat- 
ing  to  its  formation,  the  inference  in  liLTor  of  mild  discipliae  is  too 
obvioua  to  escape  notice. 

Education  ik  PENNSTtVAKta. 

The  following  statemenls  are  from  an  article  in  the  ZWin- 
stadt  Ailgnntint  Schuiuitung  \<isi  received,  which  was  written  by  i 
German  teacher,  resident  in  Pennsylvania,  concerning  the  German 
Schools  of  that  State.  Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  will  be  new,  eren  to 
many  Americans.  We  should  be  glad  to  learn  front  some  of  our 
Pennsylvania  readers  whether  they  are  correct. 

'When  a  schoolmaster's  place  is  vacant,  an  election  b  made  from 
amon?  the  candidates,  by  the  twelve  elders  of  the  church  and  the 
preacher.  The  candidates  are  examined  on  a  Sunday  in  the  church, 
and  required  to  give  specimens  of  their  skill  in  singing,  and  |daying 
on  somp  musical  instrumenL  At  the  close  of  the  sen-ice,  the  prencber 
and  elderi!,  after  a  few  minutes'  deliberation,  choose  one  from  among 
the  candidates,  who  is  appointed  for  one  year;  the  engagement  can 
be  terminated  on  either  side  by  giving  a  quarter's  notice  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  A  piece  of  land  is  assigned  to  the  schoolmaster,  ood 
Borne  are  found  kind  enough  to  give  him  a  little  corn  to  plant  it  with. 
He  also  gets  money  at  the  rate  ot  one  dollar  a  month  for  each  pupil,  bnl 
this  only  during  the  months  when  tlie  children  actually  frequent  the 
school.  Before  opening  his  school,  (which  ia  at  Chrisluias)  the  poor 
master  goes  round  to  solicit  for  scholars,  but  this  degra<)ing  praetica 
ia  not  attended  with  much  success.  Some  of  the  inhubimnts,  who  ar« 
far  from  the  schoolhouse,  will  join  among  themselves,  and  hire  ft 
Bchoolmaaler  for  a  few  months  for  tlieir  own  use.    This  i 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Education  im  Abyssinia  and  Japan. 

The  following  account  of  the  stale  of  education  in  Abyssinia  is 
given  by  Pearce,  in  his  travels  in  that  country. 

*  There  are  priests  and  deacons,  who  go  about  to  the  different 
towns  or  residences  of  chiefs,  where  they  find  employment  in  teach- 
ing children  to  read,  but  this  is  very  rare ;  and  they  have  few  schol- 
ars, which  always  surprised  me,  as  the  schooling  is  very  cheap.  The 
master  receives,  for  teaching  a  boy  or  girl,  one  piece  of  cloth,  equal 
to  a  dollar,  every  year,  and  two  cakes  of  bread  daily  from  every 
scholar  in  turn,  so  that  if  he  has  many,  it  does  not  bear  hard  upon  any 
individual.  Their  school  is  generally  held  in  a  church  yard,  or  in 
some  open  place  near  it,  sometimes  before  the  residence  of  the  mas* 
tcr,  and  in  that  case,  durinfif  the  rains,  they  arc  crowded  up  in  a  small 
dark  hut,  learning  prayers  by  word  of  mouth  from  the  master,  instead 
of  from  a  book.  Wlien  a  boy  is  somewhat  advanced  in  learning,  he  is 
made  to  teach  the  younger  ones.  However  few  the  scholars,  the 
master  has  in  general,  great  trouble  with  them,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  punishments,  numbers  are  constantly  obliged  to  be  kept  in 
irons.' 

The  common  way  of  punishing  scholars  is  as  follows  :  The  school- 
master stands  over  them  with  a  wax  tiiper,*  which  cuts  as  severely  as 
a  whip,  while  five  or  six  boys  pinch  the  offender's  legs  and  thighs,  and 
if  they  spare  him,  the  master  gives  them  a  strike  with  the  taper ;  but 
the  correction  considered  most  effective  for  tliese  young  Abyssinian 
fogues  is,  that  of  having  irons  put  upon  their  legs  for  many  months 
together;  which,  in  one  instance  I  knew,  proved  fatal.  It  was  a  boy 
thirteen  years  of  age,  who  had  more  than  once  contrived  to  get  his 
irons  off  and  desert  from  the  school ;  for  which  the  master,  by  desire 
of  the  parents,  put  so  heavy  a  pair  of  irons  upon  his  ancles,  that  he 
found  it  impossible  to  get  them  off.  This  enraged  him  so  much  that 
he  drew  his  large  knife,  cut  his  own  throat,  and  soon  afterwards  ex- 
pired. Few  Abyssinians  can  read,  and  very  few  learn  to  write  ;  those 
who  do,  are  chiefly  occupied  in  \\riting  charms,  and  some  of  the  more 
artful  persuade  the  poor  ignorant  people  that  they  are  possessed  of 
supernatural  powers,  many  of  whom  travel  about  the  country,  writing 
charms,  &c.  The  people  educated  under  this  system  are  described 
as  *  ferocious,  blood  thirsty,  corrupt,  and  perfidious.'  The  well  estab- 
lished fact,  that  they  feast  on  meat,  cut  from  a  living  animoL,  is  a  suf- 
ficient indication  of  their  barbarous  character. 

In  a  recent  article  on  Japan,  in  a  late  number  of  the  *  Spirit  of  the 
Pilgrims,'  we  find  it  stated,  that  ^  Schools  and  colleges  are  numerous,  and 
education  is  said  to  be  conducted  without  having  recourse  to  corporal 
punishmentJ*  This,  and  other  remarks,  on  the  subject  of  education  in 
Japan,  are  derived  from  the  narrative  of  Capt  Golownin,  of  the  Russian 


often 


Probably  a  long  flexible  taper,  aboat  as  large  as  a  small  cord^  such  as  is 
n  used  in  the  countries  on  the  Mediternaean  in  striking  a  light. 
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school  attached  to  iL  Whr^rever  the  nun"  hsit>  ■  foawfrvoteniB  for 
jnjng  Iniliea,  thcj  ue  obU;;ed  likcwlbc  to  kcrji  ui  open  school  Ibr 
reading,  writing,  and  work  for  the  lowff  clnsa ;  tJin  autw  of  Plotcoc* 
being-  oIoDC  excepted  from  tlu9  obli^tion,  in  ntni«eaapiic«  at  tJie 
abuDdsot  provisioD  utfaerwiae  made  h«TC,  fur^ruuituiw  fvtxiale  instnic- 

It  is  tr[ie,  that,  in  the  temote  parts  of  the  coDIKiT,  there  an  atiD 
tnaof  persona  unable  to  read  or  write,  and  the;  Bli^t  be  renrdecl  «s 
brutally  ignorant,  were  it  Dot  thai  by  being  surroumled  o«  dJ  «i4ea  i^ 
we II -in form i^d  persons  —  by  going  sov^ial  times  a  week  la  market  at 
BOQIG  town  —  by  attending  country  Iheatrei,  vhere  the  finen  compcv 
aitiona  arc  recited  and  placed  befove  their  eyes  —  and  Irj  bearins  the 
wdhIs  of  iJieir  classical  autbora  repeated  I^  heart  by  sunke  of  tbeir 
neigihbora,  together  with  a  natural  tguicknead  in  afailtrut  themeelvea  of 
frhatcrct  means  oFknowledge  may  lutppen  to  come  within  Ihmr  rcacli, 
they  nci]uire  a  great  superiority  over  the  uiwducnled  portion  of  all 
ether  countries.  It  ahould  likewise  be  temariied,  that  tlie  ItaltU)  lan- 
guage presents  greater  facilities  for  self-iDBtruclion  than,  pcrhapa, 
any  other  in  Europe ;  for  the  labor  of  learning  to  re«d  and  wnle  soil, 
arises  principally  from  the  difficulty  of  tprllirigi  M^  Hi  llalian,  crcijt 
ayllable,  wiih  scarcely  an  exception,  beiii^pnifmntoeri  u  it  la  wrilUB. 
orthography  becomes  the  simplest  acquiiitioa  poBliwe.  The  Tuacans 
may  bo  described,  as  being  the  tarlUH  enU^ileM^  and,  to  this  (bj, 
tha  moat  enlightened  people  of  modern  Italy.   ,  >. 

So  rare  are  capital  crimes  in   Florence,  that,  in  US   ftmn,  tb«ng^y<.. 
have  been  only  two  murders  committed,  and  both  of  tboaa  by  &•'_>' 
Romans.    There  is,  in  this  country,  not  a  ungle.^av«)wr^'~ 
Tho  so  much  infested  aorae  parts  of  the  RonuuialidNt 
(Mitil  the  AuBtrians,  in  a  great  degree.  suppreMad  ' 


rnxoiTIO.V  op  schools  AND  aCHOOL  BI>OH0. 
'Though  all  inhabitants  of  large  towns  suffer  in  a  greater  or  te^ 
degree  fro[n  the  impurity  of  the  atmosphere^  yet  it  is  obvioiu  that 
tliuse  who  are  most  crowded  together  will  be  chiefly  aSbcted,  particu- 
larly if  veiLtilatioD  be  imperfect  A  serious  addition  to  the  'evili  oIa 
conlincd  atmosphere  is  ilic  defect  of  muscular  exercise.  CeitaiB 
classes  ofnuiscles  are  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  dajr  scaicrijr 
moved,  and  postures  maintained  injurious  to  tite  proper  action  of  ^m 
internal  urgans.' 

'Schools  demand  our  particular  attention.     Cbildien  are  crowded 

in  roouis  of  disproportionate  size.     The  air,  caowqnmilf,  ia  gnaHf 

I  contRminntod,  and  the  vital  power  is  more  or  leas  ledneod.    Bran 

I  whi're  alti'ntion  is  paid  tii  vi']itilatinn,theeirilDHiat,inagTeBt«r(irlMV 

_.  .|  degree,  exist  in  largt  schools.'     Children,  and  very  Toung  duUns, 

K  i  too,  are  kept,  for  many  hours  daily,  in  a  state  aa  neadijr  nottonlsaa^  as 

,'{  it  is  i>ii-:siL>!e  fur  the  masters  to  produce.    The  time dcVoted  to  amaaft- 

mc-nt  is  much  too  little.     Instead  of  two  ur  three  hoan  a  dqr  hmtg 

I-  ■dlonedfor  p|:ty,  only  twoor  three  hoursadayahoold  Iw  dtWtod  tik 


) 
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boarded  and  fed  by  the  subscribers  in  turns.  The  r^^ular  school- 
master finds  other  rivals  also,  among  the  perambulating  ariypntnrprs 
who  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Some  parents  trouble 
themselves  very  little  about  sending  their  children,  or  they  take  them 
from  school,  if  there  is  the  least  cause  for  complaint  against  the  teach- 
er ;  and  sometimes,  without  any  cause  at  all.  "  How  lik'st  thou  the 
schoolmaster  ?  "  the  father  or  mother  asks  tlie  child ;  or,  "  How  often 
hast  thou  read  ?  "  If  the  answer  is  not  satisfactory,  the  child  is  usually 
not  sent  back.  The  schoolmaster  consequently,  can  never  reckon  on 
the  number  of  his  pupils.  The  teacher  who  gives  this  information, 
lives  in  a  district  which  could  have  furnished  100  scholars ;  but,  from 
the  beginning  of  December  to  the  end  of  March,  he  had  generally 
only  12  or  16,  and  only  on  one  day,  as  many  as  21  scholars.  Most  of 
these  were  from  16  to  20  years  of  age,  and  yet  could  not  read.  With 
the  smaller  children,  the  master  sometimes  receives  instructions  from 
the  parents,  how  to  teach  them.' 

The  school  education  is  generally  limited  to  learning  to  read ;  very 
fbw  are  taught  writing  and  arithmetic.  To  explain  or  understand 
what  is  read,  forms  no  part  of  the  plan ;  religious  instruction  also  is 
not  given  in  the  schools.  The  consequence  of  all  this  is,  a  degree  of 
rudeness  and  ignorance  among  a  large  part  of  the  German  population, 
which  is  almost  incredible ;  and  though  they  have  the  advantage  over 
their  European  brethren,  in  their  houses,  clothing,  and  the  general 
comforts  of  life,  they  are  far  behind  them  both  in  their  manners  and 
moral  cultivation.' 

*  These  remarks  will  apply,  not  only  to  the  German  population  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  also  to  a  large  part  of  the  Germans  who  inhabit 
Virginia,  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Education  is  not  the  fashion  among 
them,  and  at  present  they  find  that  they  can  do  without  it' 


Education  in  Tuscany. 

The  state  of  education  in  Tuscany  is  generally  very  low  ;  but  com 
pared  with  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  indeed  with  any  of  the  Catholic  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  Tuscany  may  certainly  be  said  to  contain  a  well  in- 
formed population.  Servants,  and  the  common  people  in  the  large 
towns,  can  generally  read  and  write  ;  and  it  is  the  fault  of  parents  if 
they  do  not  learn  to  do  so  in  the  country,  as  the  provision  for  gratuitous 
education  is  universal.  Besides  the  schools  for  elementary  instruc- 
tion, including  Latin,  which  every  commune  [communita]  is  obliged 
to  maintain,  Uicre  are  30  Lancastcrian  schools  for  boys  and  girls, 
scattered  over  the  country,  of  which  the  monks  of  the  Scuole  pie,  who 
were  at  first  hostile  to  them,  are  now  friends  and  patrons ;  having, 
since  November,  1828,  adopted  the  system  themselves  in  one  of  their 
schools  at  Filigne.  In  everjr  one  of  the  six  sections  of  Florence,  and 
in  the  corresponding  divisions  of  other  towns,  there  are  likewise 
gratuitous  schools,  well  conductef/y  as  the  consequence  of  their  being 
under  the  immediate  influence  of  public  opinion.  And  there  is  a  noble 
institution,  where  800  girls  are  boarded,  and  taught,  and  provided 
for  in  future.    The  very  House  of  Correction,  now  has  a  respectable 
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■[  uf  l««cll#nl  In  gn«    . 

denta  an  acqunintance  with  tJie  ci^d^  ■if  llip  Kieiive*.' 

Smwiu,  aifM.  d. 

'  yif  hoit  at  Ilie  01  »i<H,  hid  earD»tl ,-  .Irvircd  to  we  iui.f(W«>y  >l.AAii 
worth y  of  Ihr,  lutmr.  and  I  left  him  revniiaiL'  in  lay  rniml  whM  could  }-M  be 

done  lo  redBom  the  |)ledge»  which  pub' -•-—  ■- —  — '  - — —  — — 

hippf,  therefore,  on  iny  ceturn  ''- ■ 

tic  tireek  Isles,  In  meet  liere  ' 
cupied  with  I  he  same  subject. 

plan,  wliich  we  hope  may  Becore  *.  ^  ouege  Duiiainf,  uumy,  pnuompiura 
spporatua,  and  llie  assiiitaiice  of  one  or  mate  GreekTrofomow, — Uitw  girlac 
a  preiiter  efficirTicy  to  the  hopefal  beainDiQ^  of  onr  IHenda,  Mbbbti  Kii>> 
bertsnn,  Mill,  and  King,  at  Athens.  \Ve  Hhould  (^reatl;  reiaice  could  clsii' 
lar  oidbe  rendered  to  tlie  Smyrna  Col!vi;e,  hiiL  f»1  that  AttielM  l)>a,farliM 
moment,  prior  vlaiiiis.    Perhaps,  boivrvcr,  th«  deputment  of  fimnit  tdm»~ 

with  the  like  depailment  in  IndepeniliiU  (ireece, 
,     'May  we  not  hope,  Dear  Sir,  Ihat  wh-.W  joiir  efforts  vt  munlj  directed 
to  tlie  cause  of  education  in  our  Cmimiv.  you   ivill  nomrtiniFS   extend  •   ^ 
pitjing  look  to  liuidH  consecrated  by  ill  llii-  most  (acred  wmciativti*  ef  biv-  \ 
tory,  poetry,  pliilosophy  and  the  arts  ' ' 

The  fotloi 


Swiyna,  Sft.  &,  IS3I. 
'We  have  a)  presentfftrM  schools  in  Smyrna; — antPCii]kainln04l)gtri*ftDm 
the  most  respectable  faiiuliei ; — anal  li  it  I  lU  from  the  hiwor  cluwa, — «jiil  ■ 
third, 70,  being  mniiliice  ofbolhclntiiii'ii.    One  girl  <i('l4,  whi>  bi^«a  L' 
alphabet  but  a  year  and  a  half  aince,  id  ii"W  Ttaditr  iga  M^oaf  cT  GO  |i 

in  the  village  of  Ilanjab,:il-ainile«fVuii    "  — *-■ — •-' "         " 

well.     Our  Kn^lish  lu-hool  is  one  of  p-ei 
under  reliirious  instruction  almost  nllthi 

We   havfl   Kui-liBb,  Krpncl..  Dulcb,  Swediah," ._ .._  ., , 

Sciileh.  anil  ijuiyniinte  children,  ail  paying  (or  Iheii  tnitian,  and  all  wwl»- 
inir  tlieir  eiliiciition  in  the  t:ngliBh  language.  Could  1,  in  penoo,  «Ut  tiM 
enlii^lilciied  and  happv  mothers  and  dnuffhten  ofyoDt  AvMe4  citj,I  wonM 
irive  tlieni  n  glowing'  description  of  the  degradation  of  the  &in«Is  ohanetar 
in  these  once  Chridtiau  lands.    Oil '.  t)mt  tbey  could  but  see  it  with  tbm 

Nothing  woulil  ^cralifv  us  more,  than  to  promota  tli*  noU*  obJ«eto  of  ka> 
nvviili'nce  prupoiie<i  liy  Mr  Brewer ;  and  we  wen  hupv  in  tlie  oppoctnnM  - 
presented  liy  the  recent  Liternry  Convention  (■««  p.5&)  to  ailTOoata  tUs 
cause.  We  trust  the  resolution  passed  by  tha  Convvation  on  that  oecarfoa 
will  not  he  willioiit  its  inaueiice  ;  (or  we  woold  TcntOM  to  nrg*  it,  w  «• 
then  did.  and  as  it  ia  there  re]>r<'aented.  not  merdy  Si  HI  ot^ttt  of  MMT^ 
lence  worthy  tlie  |ialroiuige  ofu  patriot,  and  ■man  of  iMf —  ' 
means  of  reviving  and  elevating  thu  L-iHte  for  Oraek  liteimti 
selves,  givinijit  in  Nome  measure,  tlie  cliarm  of  a  living  langnan,  by 

ing  runne  of  our  instructors  and  our  yo " * ■"--      — 

Ihors  in  Iht  eouHtry, — in  ttie  ciivuHe, — 

jmi/ile,  tiinl  sugirested  their  sulnects,  at:  _ 

tiuns  of  Iheir  works  ;  oiid  i<y  the  aid  uf  those  who  speak  (be  n 


scliiHiIti  be  supplied  with  teacher*  thm  pnpuSd. 
■  ' "    *"■ "■  ' ^  « - 


V  tfaoroufli  kaowM 
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confinement  and  labor.*  To  fix  a  child  in  a  particular  posture  for 
hours,  is  vile  tyranny,  and  a  cruel  restraint  on  nature.  The  practice 
in  Infant  Schools  is  admirable ;  for  here,  the  muscles  and  the  mind  are 
suitably  and  alternately  exerted.' 

*  The  exertion  of  mind  also  greatly,  though  indirectly,  impairs  the 
corporeal  vigor.  Learning,  or  what  is  called  learning,  absorbs  the 
nervous  energy  which  is  necessary  for  the  body.' 

*  School-boys  have,  in  winter,  too  little  fire,  or  are  kept  too  far  from 
it  Hence  they  suffer  a  general  depression,  and  arc  oflen  affected 
with  chilblains.  The  inmates  of  schools,  though  not  oilen  attacked 
with  urgent  disease,  are  rendered  delicate.  Scrofulous  complaints 
are  developed,  and  the  vigor  of  the  constitution  remains  frequently 
impaired  for  life.'  Thach-ah. 


POSITION  IN  STUDY. 

*  The  position  of  the  student  is  obviously  bad.  Leaning  forward, 
he  keeps  most  of  the  muscles  wholly  inactive,  breathes  imperfectly, 
and  oflen  irregularly,  and  takes  a  full  inspiration  only  when  he  sighs. 
He  generally  lives,  too,  in  an  impure  atmosphere,  and  neglects  the 
common  means  of  relief.  The  circulation  is  enfeebled ;  the  feet  be- 
come cold.  The  appetite  is  less  frequently  reduced  than  we  should 
expect  Often  indeed  it  is  too  great  But  whether  moderate  or  ex- 
cessive, it  is  greater  than  the  power  of  digestion ;  for  the  application 
of  the  mind,  too  great,  or  too  long,  absorbs  that  nervous  energy,  which 
digestion  requires.  The  stomach  becomes  foul,  the  secretion  of  bile 
is  impaired  or  vitiated,  the  bowels  are  sluggish,  and  constipation,  with 
its  attendant  evils,  progressively  succeeds.  As  sanguification  is  im- 
perfect, nutrition  is  imperfect,  and  the  body  either  wastes,  or  becomes 
plethoric  with  impure  blood.'  Hiackrak. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We  have  just  received  a  communication  from  Mr  Brewer,  the  Mis- 
■icnary,  supported  by  a  society  of  ladies  in  New  Haven,  (Conn.),  who  is 
much  engaged  in  promoting  the  cause  of  education  among  the  Greeks.] 

Jos  J  ( Archipelago)  y  July  16, 1831. 

*  Mr  Dear  Sir  : — Permit  me,  from  the  place  where  tradition  says,  the 
Prince  of  Grecian  poets  expired,  to  plead  the  cause  of  Education  in  Greece. 
I  have  been  speaking  on  the  subject  with  oar  hospitable  and  intelligent 
host,  Michael  JS'icholaon  BaJfetteis,  until  I  am  led  to  long  for  Homer's  genius, 
that  I  might  kindle  the  zeal  of  every  lover  of  Greek  learning  to  some  efforts 
for  its  restoration.  There  is  no  Academy  in  Greece  worthv  of  the  name. 
The  public  school  at  £gina,  prostrated  to  political  ends,  is  losing  the  little 
merit  which  it  at  first  preserved.    Lord  Guilford's  Institution  at  Corfu, 

•  To  those  who  have  little  considered  the  evils  which  Mr  Thackrah  de- 
plores, this  statement  may  seem  strange,  and  perhaps  extravagant.  We 
are  strongly  inclined,  however,  to  believe  it  correct 
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EcnsiTioi  AUD  School!  is  Lowik  C»x»«. 

In  our  number  Tor  Octabrr  wp  inwrlecf  an  eitr>C(  Irani  tii«  Hontml 
Gazette,  giving  a  brief  aceonnl  of  thp  pronpsi  uf  elcmenlarj  pdtmtioo  la 
Lawpi  CiuiBilii.  Since  Ifait  tune  we  have  been  kiniUj  IkTored  with  a  Qum- 
bec  of  UiB  aune  OsieltecaaUiniKglbe  '  Report  of  the  SluidiDg'  CBininiUn 
of  the  Home  of  Aaiembl;  on  Education  and  Schnoli,'  ttum  which  ws  ba»- 
,   tan  to  preKQl  our  readers  with  the  foMowing  fkcta. 

During  the  jeara  1^29  and  IHSO,  1(1^  hoiUM  far  elemtmtBtT  •cbcnls  vstB 
erected  in  the  Province  i  and  during  the  ;ear  lil30  aione.  the  Dumber  of 
pupiU  who  attend  Iheee  schoola  wait  incrcaMd  ftom  1S^I,U>  4t,i791,n 
mire  than  doublud.  This  ii  only  about  one  child  in  ieitr,  who  ata  birtweea 
the  aiftt  of  4  and  Iti,  but  il  is  confidently  expected  that  during  lh»  iw»»cnt 
year  the  number  will  be  doubled.  The  Commitlee  say,  howeVRt,  thai  in  try 
era!  initances  the  increased  aid  afiorded  by  the  Legislsturv,  uiit  which  en 
the  whole  lias  given  an  iiupulse  to  the  cause,  lias '  hiwl  the  effsel  of  rcUung 
the  exertions  wliich  were  formerly  madei'  and Ibej propooe  ta guut)  agwiut 
the  recurrence  of  auch  an  evil  in  future  by  molun^  eoch  arrati^inenta  that 
in  order  to  obtain  the  npproprinliDne  from  tiie  treuurj  they  miMtat  the  same 
lime  '  apply  a  considerable  portion  of  their  own  money  along  with  thai  of 
the  anblic'  i 

Thej  recommend  appropriations  for  the  snppotl  of  Schools  for  qualiljiag 
Taicben,  in  every  county,  and  for  common  scbooli  conducted  b  a  nipenor 
manner.  '  £ach  school,  they  remark, 'ought  to  ba  under  the  imme^eta 
management  of  the  freeholdeieof  the  diSerent  echool  diitricl*,  by  mcanvof 
Trustees  neriodicallv  chosen  by.  and  accountable  to  them.  To  the«  Tnu- 
leei  all  allowances  froiii  the  public  clieet  ought  to  be  made,  the  whole  nndci 
aome  general  superintendence  provided  by  public  aulhorily,  and  all  pay- 
ment! for  Teachers, should  be  nude  to  Ihem,  or  a  majority  of  them." 

They  further  recommend  the  appointment  ol  two  viaitora  tbr  uch  of  tho 


IH  counliea  in  tiie  province,  wbiwe  duty  it  shall  be  to  viait  eodi  ichool  in 
the  cnnntv  in  company  with  a  teaident  Curate,  Member  of  AesemhlF,  Ma^- 
r  of  Militia,  make  inquiries,  and  report  on  the  fidlowing 


(I)  Whether  the  schools  are  so  managed  and  conducted  as  jiistJy  to  on- 
tllle  them  to  (he  legislative  appropriilion.  (S)  Whether  the  leachen  are 
properly  qualified  to  teacli  the  common  elementary  branches.  (3)  Whether 
they  are  persons  of  correct  morals.  (4)  Whether  the  school  bouBea  are 
properly  and  convenieully  located.  (5  G  &  7)  Size  and  limita  of  IJm  dia> 
tricls.  (d)  Whether  proper  and  correct  returns  of  the  stale  of  the  Hchool 
have  been  made  during  the  past  year.  (!l)  No.  of  the  pupils;  regularity, 
and  annua]  amounl  ol    attendance.     (11!)    Proeress  of  the   pupils;  books 


willing  and  stationary.    The  Visitors  are  to  rapoit  to  the  Oonnar  of  tt» 
province  before  the  sitting  of  the  I.egislatura  annnallj. 

JzTTEKfun  Coi.Lcoe,  JIT  CiitoRBavBa,  Fa. 


This  institution  consists  of  a  Literary ^— 

and  a   Frr-paratori/  School.     The   preparatory  _ 
about  50  pupils ;  and  the  literary  department  163. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

Infant  School  at  •Bermuda. 

An  Infant  School,  for  colored  children,  is  in  successful  operation  in  St 
George's,  the  capital  of  tlie  Bermuda  Islands,  under  the  care  o£  Mrs  Lock- 
wood.  Two  years  since,  it  contained  as  many  as  5(>or  GO  children,  most  of 
whom  are  slaves.  A  part  of  the  school  is  collected  from  an  adjoining  island, 
and  the  children  are  kindly  conveyed  to  and  from  the  school  daily,  by  a 
brother  of  the  instructress.  The  room  for  their  accommodation  is  about  40 
feet  long,  and  is  neatly  hung  with  pictures  and  lessons,  furnished  by  a  be- 
nevolent lady  (Mrs  Vansittart)  gratuitously.  The  principal  branches 
taught  are  spelling,  reading,  and  music;  in  all  of  which  they  make  rapid 
progress,  especially  the  latter ;  for  which  they  are  represented  as  having  *  a 
quick  and  correct  ear.'  Attention  is  also  paid  to  their  morals  and  to  physi- 
cal exercises. 

A  gentleman  who  has  been  familiar  with  Infant  Schools,  represents  this 
school  as  equal,  all  things  considered,  to  those  in  t^n^land. 

It  is  also  stated  that  a  similar  school  for  white  children  has  for  some  time 
been  contemplated  in  these  islands. — Su7iday  Scfioul  Teacher's  Magazine. 

State  of  Education  in  Russia. 

The  whole  Russian  Empire,  in  Europe,  is  divided  into  7  University  dis- 
tricts; those  of  Moscow,  Petersburgh,  Helsingfors,  Kazan,  Kharkof,  Dorpat, 
and  VVilna.  As  we  gave  a  full  statement  of  the  general  condition  of  educa- 
tion in  these  various  districts  in  our  number  for  October  and  November. 
IKM),  we  shall  at  present  only  give  a  particular  account  of  the  character  and 
number  of  the  schools  in  a  single  district;  that  of  Moscow. 

The  whole  number  of  places  of  education  in  the  University  district  of 
Moscow,  in  January,  1H30,  was  21K).  The  number  of  professors  and  mas- 
ters, was  f*27;  the  number  of  pupils,  15,G01,  being  about  one  professor  or 
master  for  every  IH  pupils. 

The  pupils  are  distributed  as  follows : 

JVumber  and  kind  of  school. 
Gymnasia  .... 

Provincial  schools       .... 
Parish  and  Primary  schools 

Boarding  schools  and  Private  schools 

University  of  Moscow 

Boarding  school  for  the  Nobility  of  Moscow 

High  school  of  Demiduf,  at  Jaroslavl 

Total         2.%  Total      i:>,(H)l 

As  the  University  districtof  Moscow  contains  13.S'k?,10(Hnhabitants,  only 
one  person  in  every  b24  receives  instruction  in  the  schools  and  colleges. 
From  \&^  to  Jr<21>  the  increase  of  pupils  was  1,31H).  ibid. 

Statk  of  SriiooT.s  is  o.ne  or  tiik  Cantons  ok  Switzerland. 

In  tlie  '.){)  curacies  (cures)  of  tlie  canton  of  Schwitz.  in  Switzerland,  they 
reckon  4\)  schools.  Of  li-^oO  childrt^n,  who  need  instruction,  2-'^7(>  attend 
thescliools.  Duriiiir  tin*  v.'intor,  only  *J1  ot'lhese  schools  can  continue  their 
operations.  Mo^i  of  thn  master.'?  arc  chosen  by  the  communes,  without 
previous  examination.  Jn  the  scliools  of  ^/'  Einsidchiy  and  dc  la  Marchcjihe 
communes  have  provided  for  their  masters  in  a  praiseworthy  manner. 
Nearly  all  the  children  receive  gratuitoun  instruction.  ilnd. 


JVumber  of  pupils. 

11 

1,081) 

94 

7/m 

134 

4,945 

t^4 

C  Boys,     :Ui2 
i  Girls,    (;:« 

«-^** 

• 

71(i 

• 

272 

• 

79 

hteOigafKe. 
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School*  ii 


The  returns  to  the  office  of  tho  Scoreiorj  of  Stnta,  nqnired  b7  an  act  of 
Feb.  Zi,  ISS,  and  other  booicm  of  infoniiilion,  KiTr  th*  foUowiiiv  TesnlU 
u  tn  Maioe.     The  nnmbei  of  School  Du-in.n-  Ij^iUU      Tltswhole  auinber 

of  PupiUat  (ho  Public  SchoaU,  not  embr.i'jjLi'  Iliuse  au  [■ported  bv  rolan- 
tary  conlrtbutioiu  i*  irm.OOO.  The  wJi-lv  .ijuouiit  cippniled  Kn  Mine 
■choula,  including  local  (chool  hoiuesiib.  "■iiii.iilion  f2tH),fM).  The  wbol« 
number  of  Acfldfitiies,  iacluding  the  Li.-mii.  the  Wwlfjan  Serajoaiy, 
and  the  Bangor  Theological  Inititution,'iE>  :i>,  and  thr  sludenta  maj   bv 


School  are  nupaosed  to  be  about  HEO. 
forererj  15  inhabitantB.     Maine  bai 


Div 


T    SCHC 


[if  the  principal  periodical*  i 


vi^ry  four  of  bet  populalioo. 


It  i. 


Clanical  and  Profet 


avr  ID  iieHHq,  lit  q«u V  7in}it'jfrs,  of  hairasbau<t  «ttcn. — 
he   week  are  occu(ik'i1  witli  elementary  anil   j^nervl 
lainder,  alternating   u  illi  llie  utliHis,  ace  <lesigi)«d  for 
ional  Scfaool*.     Iti  r.irculation  i*  *er;  extejisirc. 
Effects  of  TBaCHUs  Aasuciinnns. 
ong  the  many  aiBociationa  oTthis  kind  Which  Stark  in  a  moat  aliiking 
Br  Oie  spirit  of  Ihe  age,  ialhe  Teachfifl  SocielJ  of  WeatClwBler.Nei* 
Although  but  recently  eatahliahed,  il  baa  eiciUn]  Uie  zeal  of  aaaj 
Ib  of  education  williin  its  limits,  aiK-l  l<-d  Iheni  lo  examine  aonie  of  lite 
tant  subji'ctfl  to  which  the  socie^   «i1l  direct  it^   attpnlirin.     StTanI 
and  nraclical  eBSava  have  reoentW  n])pea»d  in  the  Wcat  CliealeT 
la  worthy  of  nil  coiwidetiition. 
■ntion,  comiDu.  as  tiiey  erideiilty  da.  6om  an 
imall  ihare  oT  exjierivoc*.     Thi>  IbltoiriDg   bcl 
indicBtcB  great  need  of  imptovement ; 

<  The  Superintendent  of  these  Schools  Iihh  rriittati-illy  adviaiid  ai    ' 
of  the  Teacher's  wages;  and  his  advice  li.i'.  Inu]  mi  eAcl 
Ten  shillings  (1,'ii)  per  quarter  " 

number  of  clai's  ill  which  each  childis  sejii  lo  iclioti]  in  the  i)iiu1«r,  _    

usual  sum   which  has  been  paid  to  TeariuTi  as  their  wages :  and  wlutt  is 
wonte  atill,  llie  pubUc  uionej  ii  token  to  ji.iy  a  oart  of  tlicav  wa^5.' 

■     a  I'urk  DaUg  JdetitiMr. 


[liHcloM  lacla  and  sentiDii'i 


lis  advice  li. I'.  hiLiI  iKieAci  upon   tlin   op^tlft, 
T  tor  each    ^^liolar.  and  thiH  piyabU   by   the 


Chis 


!   Er.L< 


\3  Walhu; 


leat  in  charge  of  the  Funab  «boal  in  JUni^ 
the  -.-i-ra. ^Y"' 1       -'ntW'TTl'" 

piipulaUon.  ■  ■  ■ 

Mr  Medhnrst.  the  agent  of  the  London  Mi^tMHMj  SowtJT  at  BlMrk,  h 
a   letU>r  to   the  Directors,  not  lomr  since,  thiM  WratI— 'Tlia  ao^MT  tf 
Cliineie  schoola  ban  increased  during  the  laft  half  yaw,  and  I  alioaU  Imtc 
added  nrnre  to  tlie  IIbI,  if  I  had  n.it  been  deterrod  by  tfaa  fru  of  baad^  tM 
heavily  upon  llie  funds  of  the  Society.    Our  ■ftbooli  have  bmn  ftar  Ik 
nuuiber,  and  the  scholars  hare  amounted  to  nearly  100.' 
Boston  PRiUABr  Schools. 
Tlie  ii>1lr>wiiig  paragraph   is  from    Uie  Boston^Datt*  Advutint.    'TW 
echouls  referred  to,  appear  to  be  '  preparatory 'to  the  pIlMMMhoob^ai  thft  f 
exi!<f i-ncr  and  success  oj' so  large  a  number,  of  this  gnde,  aliawa  s«^|miy. 
orrangeineul  of  the  School  System  in  this  inaliopolia.  "         ..    - 

'. Ma  recent  ijiiarterl/  meeting  of  the  Friniai7  Bcboo)  CMnmiltM  of  tU>'    ^ 
city,  the  ilepurt  of  llie  semi-aunual  eiaiiunatioaof  tha  Stani" —  "- 
was  read,  from  which  it  appears  that  there  an  now  B9  of  1 
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From  a  Catalogae  latelj  published,  we  collect  the  following  interesting 
information,  in  re^^ard  to  the  character  of  this  institution 

An  Atheneum  is  connected  with  the  College,  in  which  the  most  valua- 
ble religious,  literary,  and  political  publications  are  received.  In  addition 
to  this,  a  Lyceum  has  been  recently  instituted,  and  arrangements  made  for 
procuring  an  extensive  cabinet  of  minerals,  with  collections  in  Natural  His- 
tory and  Indian  Antiquities.  A  new  College  edifice  is  nearly  completed, 
and  will  be  occupied  the  present  season. 

The  Trustees  of  the  College  have  purchased  a  valuable  farm  in  the  vi- 
oinity  of  the  College,  with  a  view  to  connect  agricultural  labor  with  study. 

Filty  students  are  to  be  accommodated  on  the  farm,  who  will  be  expected 
to  labor  regularly  from  two  to  three  hours  a  day.  The  college  edifice  will 
accommodate  about  50  students,  to  whom  a  portion  of  land  will  also  be 
assigned  for  cultivation.  Those  who  board  in  private  families  will  be 
afforded  sufficient  ground  for  the  purposes  of  horticulture.  The  principal 
object  of  these  arrangements  is  the  healtli  of  the  students ;  but  it  is  also  be- 
lieved, from  experiments  already  made  at  the  institution,  that  they  may,  at 
the  same  time,  almost  entirely  defray  their  expenses  by  their  industry, 
without  the  least  interference  with  their  progress  in  their  studies. 

The  annual  commencement  takes  place  on  the  last  Thursday  of  Septem- 
ber.    There  are  two  vacations,  October  and  May. 

The  price  of  boarding  is  at  present,  from  f^i  to  $1  G2^  a  week  in  private 
femilies ;  but  on  the  farm,  not  more  than  37^  cents.  Fuel,  $3.  Washing. 
^.  College  expenses,  including  tuition,  fuel,  library,  repairs,  ^.,  H^ 
per  annum. 

Common  Schools  iir  Illinois. 

The  State  of  Illinois  contains  about  161,000  inhabitants;  47,895  of  whom 
are  from  4  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  It  is  ascertained  that  the  whole  number 
of  children  who  attend  school  a  quarter,  or  less  i>ortion  of  the  year,  is  only 
12,21K),  or  about  one  fourth  of  those  who  are  of  a  suitable  a^e  to  be  at  school. 
There  are  550  schools ;  the  average  number  in  each  school  is,  therefore, 
about  22.  Appeal  in  behalf  of  Illinois  College. 

The  New  York  University. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  council  of  the  University  for  several 
courses  of  Lectures  on  the  following  branches: — Moral  Philosophy,  the 
Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion,  Modem  History,  Oriental  Literature,  Po- 
litical Economy,  Geography  and  Statistics.  Dr  Cox,  the  lecturer  appointed 
on  the  first  branch,  has  already  commenced  his  course,  before  the  Young 
Men's  Society,  and  la  to  continue  regularly  on  Wednesday  evenings.  Lec- 
tures are  expected  also  from  the  following  gentlemen  this  season ;  Rev.  C.  P. 
Mcllvaine  ;  Dr  Lieber,  Editor  of  the  Encyclopedia  Americana ;  Professor 
Robinson,  of  Andover ;  Professor  Vethake,  of  Princeton  ;  and  H.  E.  D wight, 
Esq.  of  New  Haven.  JVcw  York  Advertiser. 

Life  of  Pestalozzi. 

We  have  just  received  an  excellent  account  of  Pestalozzi,  and  his  views 
of  education  by  Dr  Biber.  We  sent  for  it  some  time  since,  with  a  view 
of  its  republication,  if  it  should  prove  valuable,  in  connection  with  materials 
which  we  had  collected  for  the  purpose.  It  not  only  meets,  but  surpasses 
our  expectations,  for  interest  and  completeness — and  we  hope  it  will  prove 
not  only  a  useful,  but  acceptable  work,  to  every  friend  of^ education,  it 
will  be  prepared  as  soon  as  circumstances  permit.  We  regret  that  the  por- 
trait should  present  us  with  the  mere  remains  of  Pestalozzi.  We  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  possess  a  better  one,  whose  correctness  we  have  known  from 
personal  intercourse  with  this  amiable  man.  Ed. 
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Schools  in  Maine. 

The  returns  to  the  office  of  the  Seoretarj  of  State,  required  by  an  act  of 
Feb.  25,  1^25,  and  other  sources  of  information^  give  the  following  results 
as  to  Maine.  The  number  of  School  Districts  is  2500.  The  whole  number 
of  FupiU  at  the  Public  Schools,  not  embracing  those  supported  by  volun- 
tary contributions  is  100,000.  The  whole  amount  expended  for  these 
schools,  includinir  local  school  houses  is  by  estimation  .ft200,000.  The  whole 
number  of  Acadfiiiit's,  includinir  the  Lyceum,  the  Wesloyan  Seminary, 
and  the  Bangor  Tiieological  Institution,  is  lio,  and  the  students  may  be 
estimated  at  !H)0.  The  students  at  the  Colleges,  including  the  Medical 
School  are  supposed  to  be  about  2(>0.  England  uas  only  one  child  at  school 
for  every  15  inhabitants.     Maine  has  one  lor  every  four  of  her  population. 

Darmstadt  School  Gazette. 

This  is  one  of  the  principal  periodicals  on  education  in  Germany.  It  is 
published  at  Darmstadt,  in  Ilesse,  in  daily  numhrrSj  of  half  a  sheet  each. — 
Three  numbers  in  tlie  week  are  occupied  with  elemeut^ry  and  general 
education.  The  remainder,  alternating  with  the  others,  are  designed  tor 
Classical  and  Professional  Schools.     Its  circulation  is  very  extensive. 

Effects  of  Teachkrs  Associations. 

Amon^  the  many  associations  of  this  kind  which  mark  in  a  most  striking 
manner  llie  spirit  of  the  age,  is  the  Teacher's  Society  of  West  Chester,  New 
York.  Although  but  recently  established,  it  has  excited  the  zeal  of  many 
friends  of  education  within  its  limits,  and  led  them  to  examine  some  of  the 
important  subjects  to  which  the  society  will  direct  its  attention.  Several 
useful  and  practical  essays  have  recently  appeared  in  the  West  Cliester 
Herald,  which  disclose  lacts  and  sentiments  worthy  of  all  consideration. 
They  deserve  the  more  attention,  comiuir,  as  they  evidently  do,  from  an 
instructor  who  has  had  no  small  share  of  experience.  The  following  fact 
indicates  great  need  of  improvement : 

'  Tiie  Superintendent  of  these  Schools  has  repeatedly  advised  an  increase 
of  the  Teacher's  wages;  and  his  advice  has  haa  no  ej9ect  upon  the  people. 
Ten  shillings  (l,*i">)  per  quarter  for  each  scholar,  and  this  payable  by  the 
number  of  days  in  which  each  child  is  sent  to  school  in  the  quarter,  is  the 
usual  sum  which  has  been  paid  to  Teachers  as  their  wages ;  and  what  is 
worse  still,  the  public  money  is  taken  to  pay  a  part  of  these  wa^es.' 

JS'eu)  York  Daily  Advertisir. 

Chinese  Female  Educatio.v. 

Miss  Wallace  is  at  present  in  charge  of  the  Female  school  in  Malacca, 
but  her  ulterior  object  is  the  establiHhment  of  schools  among  tlie  Chinese 
p(»j)ulation. 

Mr  Medhurst.  the  agent  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  at  Batavia,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Directors,  not  long  since,  thus  wrote  —  'The  number  of 
Chinese  schools  has  increased  during  the  last  half  year,  and  I  should  have 
added  more  to  the  list,  if  I  had  not  been  deterred  by  the  fear  of  bearing  too 
heavily  upon  the  funds  of  the  Society.  Our  schools  have  been  four  in 
number,  and  the  scholars  have  amounted  to  nearly  100.' 

Boston  Primary  Schools. 

The  following  paragraph  is  from  the  Boston  Dailv  Advertiser.  Tlie 
schools  referred  to,  appear  to  be  *  preparatory  '  to  the  j>ublic  schools,  and  the 
existence  and  success  of  so  largo  a  number,  of  this  grade,  shows  a  happy 
arrangement  of  the  School  System  in  this  metropolis. 

*  At  a  recent  quarterly  meeting  of  tlie  Primary  Scliool  Coumiittee  of  this 
city,  tlie  Report  of  the  semi-annual  examination  of  the  Standing  Committee 
was  read,  from  which  it  appears  that  there  are  now  C2  of  these  schools  in 
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Buccessful  operation,  containing  3013  pupils,  322fi  of  whom  were  present, 
and  tl85  absent.  The  average  number  in  each  of  the  schools  is  03;  52  upon 
an  average  being  present.  Pour  hundred  and  sixty  ueven  are  prepared  for 
admission  to  tlie  grammar  schools,  and  4r>0  have  been  sent  within  the  last 
six  months.  The  children  attending  these  schools  are  between  the  ages  ot 
four  and  seven.  Tliese  schools  are  under  the  supervision  of  70  gentlemen, 
62  of  whom  visit  and  examine  them  monthly,  and  the  other  rf  semi-annually. 
They  were  never  in  a  more  satisfactory  condition  than  at  the  present  time.' 

Jacotot's  Method  of  Ixstructiox  at  Philadelphia. 

A  school  on  the  plan  of  the  celebrated  Jacotot  of  Louvain,  is  now  in  ope- 
ration in  Philadelphia,  under  the  charge  of  Victor  Guillou,  Esq.  Those 
who  have  visited  the  institution  have  been  highly  gratified  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  pupils.  The  fullowin^r  statement  is' from  Roberts  Vaux,  Piesi- 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Controllers  ot  Public  Schools,  for  tlie  city  and  county 
of  Philadelphia. 

*  The  success  which  has  attended  the  instruction  of  a  class  of  boys  upon 
Jacotot's  system,  under  the  direction  of  Victor  Guillou,  Esq.  in  one  of  our 
public  schools,  is  almost  incredible.  From  this  experiment,  1  am  induced 
to  believe  that  a  new  era  is  about  to  dawn  upon  our  country,  as  it  regards 
the  facilities  for  imparling  useful  knowledge.'  United  States  Gazette. 

Educatio.n  of  the  Working  Classes. 

A  very  numerous  meeting  of  the  working  classes  residing  in  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  took  place  on  the  12th  of  July,  in  the  grounds  of  the  Ben  John- 
eon  public  house,  at  Stepney,  to  consider  the  l^st  means  of  establisihng 
*  Societies  for  the  promotion  of  Public  Instruction.'  Mr  D.  Saull,  Fellow  of 
the  Geological  and  Astronomical  Societies  of  London,  was  called  to  the 
chair.  Mr  Hume,  M.  P.  addressed  the  meeting  at  some  length,  expressing 
his  hopes  to  see  the  day  when  the  state,  like  America  and  other  countries, 
would  make  a  proper  provision  for  educating  every  child  ;  but,  at  present, 
he  recommended  the  formation  of  such  societies  as  those  now  proposed,  as 
a  means  of  diffusing  a  general  and  useful  knowledge,  and  of  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  kiboring  classes.  Several  resolutions  were  then  passed,  and 
a  collection  made  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  object  of  tlie  meeting  into 
effect.  London  Join  nnl  of  Education. 

Scottish  Universities. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  degrees  granted  by  Uie  Scottish  Univer- 
sities for  the  last  thirtyone  years : 

D.  D.         LL.  D.         A.M.  M.  D. 

Edinburgh,                             46                27                \m  2,r,24 

Glasgow,                                87                72                7(i0  1554 

St  Andrews                            69                  6                  59  649 

.Aberdeen                                 26                59                740  284? 

Marischal                                51                50                HHl  2?2 

Glasgow  Chronixie. 
Frankfort  School. 

The  Schools  for  the  people  have  this  peculiar  characteristic,  that  the 
children  of  distinct  faiths  have  distinct  schools — a  circumstance  which 
does  not  attach  to  the  Gymnasium.  In  this  way  there  i.«  a  Jew's  school, 
founded  and  conducted  wholly  by  Jews ;  several  (Catholic  schools,  under 
tlie  direction  of  the  Board  fur  Catholic  Seminaries  and  Churches  ;  two 
schools  for  boys — the  one  adjoining  tiie  Church  of  St  Mary ,  and  the  other  near 
the  cathedral ;  two  girls'  schools,  one  of  which  is  specifically  appropriated  to 
English  females;  and  three  Prostestant  schools;  on  each  of  which  the 
town  annually  expends  itl70.  These  tliree  establishments  contain  nearly 
seven  hundred  children  of  both  sexes.  London  Journal  of  Education. 
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